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PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


PHOCION 

Deuades, 4e orator, wben in the hei^ of the power which he 
obtained at Athens, by advi^g the state in the interest of Anti- 
paier and the Macedonians, being necessitated to write and 
spe^ many things below the d^ty, and contrary to the 
diaracter, of the city, was wont to ennise himself by saying he 
steered only the shipwrecb of the commonwealth. This hardy 
saying of his might have some ^peatance of truth, if applied to 
Phocion’s govemmert For D^ades, indeed, was himself the 
mere wreck of his countiy, living and ruling so dissolutely, that 
Antipater took occasion to say of him, when he was now grown 
old, that he was like a saoificed beast, ail consumed except the 
tongue and the beBy. But Phocion’s was a real virtue, only 
overmatched in the unequal contest with an adverse time, and 
rendered, by the ill fortunes of Greece, inglorious and obscure. 
We must not, indeed, allow ourselves to connir with Sophocles 
in so far ditnimshing the force of virtue as to say that— 

“ When fortune fails, the sense m had before 
Deserts vs alsix and is oun no m«e." 

Yet thus much, indeed, must be allowed to happen in the con- 
flicts between good men and Q1 fortune, that instead of due 
returns of honour and gratitode, obloquy and unjus: surmises 
may often prevail, to weaken, in a considerable degree, the 
credit of their virtue. 

It is commonly said that public bodies are most insulting and 
contumelious to a good man, when Aey are pufied up irith 
prosperity and success. But die contrary often happens ; afflic- 
tions and public calamities natural^' embittering and souring 
the minds and tempers of men, and disposing them to sudi 
peevishness and irritability that hardly any. word or sentiment 
of common vigour can be addressed to them, but they wiE be 
apt to take offence. He that lemonstiates with them on fecir 
in <“9 ^ 
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eiroTS B prtSiiEitd to be ussul'n^ «ver tbcir mtofartunes and 
my free-spoken expostulat oa is construed into contempt. 
Soney itself a seaittoe in sore and ulcsrated parts and the 
wisest and most jud c ous counsels prove provokmg to du 
tempered minds unless offered w th those soothing and com 
pliantapproachesnhchmadethepoet formstance charactense 
Bgreeable ^mgs m general by a word express ve of a grateful 
md easy touch exciting nothing of offence or resistance In 
eyes requ re a retreat mto dusky places amongst cobuts 
of the deepest shades and are unabSe to endure the brilliancy ol 
light So fares t m ^e body pol tic in times of distress and 
humiliation a certam sens uveness and soreness of humour 
presail, with a weak incapac ty of enduring any free and open 
advice even when the neccss ty of affairs most retpoes such 
plain dealing and when the consequences ol an singb error 
may be beyond retrieving At such times the conduct of public 
affairs B on all bands most hazardous Those who humour the 
people are swaUowed tip m the common nun those who 
endeavour to lead them an^t pensb the first m their attempt 
Astronomers tell os the sun s mot on is ne ther exactly paraliel 
*sth that of the heavens m general nor yet directly and du 
metrically oppos te but deac^nig an obi que hne w th insen 
sble decbnation be steers his course m such a gentle easy curve 
as to dtspeose tus Lght tad influence in his annual revolution 
at sevenu seasons m just proportsoas to the whole creauon So 
It haopens m poblical affairs if the motmns of rulers be con 
stantly oppos te and cross to the tempers and mclmatwas o! the 
people they will be resented as arb traty and barsh as on the 
other side too much defcrwva or eucouragemtnt as too often 
t has been to popular faults and erron is full of danger and 
rumocs consequences But where ooncessKia is the response to 
willing obedience and a statesman gratifies his people that he 
may the more imperatively recall them to a sense of the common 
■nterest, then mdeed human beings who are ready enough to 
serve well and subm t to much if they ate not always ordered 
aVjout and tougbly harried fikesUves may besaidto begu ded 
and governed upon the method that leads to safety Though t 
must be confessed it is a hk* pomt and extremely difficult so 
to temper this lenity as to preserve the authonty of the govern 
t^t. But d such a bfessw mortate and temperament may be 
cblamed t seems to be of all concords and barmon es the most 
WMordant and most haitnonitm For thus we are taught even 
wd governs the world not Iqr irresistible force but perauasive 
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argument and reason^ controlling it into compliance with his 
eternal purposes. 

Cato the younger is a similar instmio:. His maimers were 
little agreeable or acceptable to the people, and he received very 
slender marks of tiieir favour; witness bis repulse when he sued 
for the consulship, which he kst, as Cicero says, for acting rather 
like a citizen in Plato’s ccmunonwealth, than among the dregs of 
Romulus's posterity, the same thing happening to him, in my 
opinion, as we observe in fruits ripe before their season, which 
we rather take pleasure in looking atand admiring than actually 
use; 'sp mudi was his old-fa^uoned virtue out of the present 
mode, -among the depraved customs wtiidi time and luxury had 
introduced, that it appeared, indeed, remarkable and wonderful, 
but was too great and too good to suit the present exigencies, 
beit^.so out of all proportion to the times. Yet his rircum- 
stan^s were not altogether like Phocion’s, who came to the 
helm when the ship of the state was just upon sinking. Cato’s 
time was, Indeed, stonny and tempestuous, pt so, as he was 
able to assist in managing the sails, and lend Lis helping liand to 
those who, which he was not allowed to do, commanded at the 
helm', others were to blame for the result; yet his coura^ and 
virtvie made it in spite of all a hard task for fortune to ruin the 
commonwealth, and it was only with- long time and efiort and 
by slow degrees, when be bimself bad all but succeeded in 
averting it, that the catastrophe was at last efiected. 

Phocion and he may be weU compared toother, not for any 
mete general lescmblwces, as though we should say both were 
good men and great statesmen. For, assuredly, there is differ- 
ence enough among virtues of the same denomination, as 
between the bravery of AJdbiades and Uiat of Epaminondas, 
the prudence of Themistocles and that of Aristides, the justice 
of Numa and that of Agerilans. But tiiese men’s virtue, even 
looking to the most minute poinls of difference, bear the same 
colour, stamp, and character impressed upon them, so as not to 
be distinguishable. The mixture is still made in the same exact 
proportions whether we look at the combination to be found in 
them, both of lenity on the one hand, with austerity on the 
other; their boldness upon some occasions, and caution on 
others; their extreme solit^ude for the public, rmd perfect 
neglect of themselves; their fixed and immovable bent to all 
virtuous and honest actions, acemnpanied with an extreme 
tenderness and scrupulosity as to doing anything which might 
appear mean or unworthy; so that we should need a very nice 
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and mltle logic of discnmmation to detect and establish the 
distinctions between them 

As to Cato’s extraction, it a confessed by all to have b^n 
illastnons, as will be said hereafter, nor was Phocion’s, I feel 
assuied, obscure or ^noble Foi bad he been the son o( ■ 
turner, as Idoratneus reports, it had certainly not been forgotten 
to his disparagement by Gkncippus, the son of Hypendes, when 
hipping up a thousand spitefo) things to say against him Nqt, 
indeed, had it been possible for ban, in such circumstances, to 
have h^ such a liberal breeding and eduatun in his youth, as 
to be fint ^to’s and afterwajcds Xenocrates's scholar m tbe 
Academy, and to have devoted htmself Irom the firet to the pur- 
suit of the noblest studies and piactxes His countenance Vas 
so composed that scarcely was he ever seen by any Athenian 
either laughing or m tens He was rutly known, so Duns Has 
recorded, to appear m the public baths, or was observed With 
hia band exposed outside his cloak, when he wore one Abrcad, 
and in the camp, he was so hardy m gcang always thin clad uid 
barefoot, except in a time of excessive and mtolenble cold, that 
the soldiers used to say in memment, that it was like to he a 
winterwhen Pbocion wore bis coat. 

Although be was mast gentle and hiusane m his duposittos 
bis aspect was stem and forbiddiity. so that he was aeld^ 
acccstM alone by any wen not mtneate with biro \Vheis 
fhares ofice nude some remark on his frowning looks, and the 
Athenuns laughed at the yest, “ My suUenness,” said PhoCion 
“ never yet made any of m sad, but these men's jollities have 
gis'en you sorrow enough^ In lie manner Phocior 's lingunge, 
also, was full of mstiuctmii, abounding in happy maxims and 
wise thoughts, but admitted no cmbeUi^unent to its austere and 
coininasding brevity 2eno said a philosopher should n<>i(T 
speak tih hu woids bad been steeped in meaning, and such ic 
may be said, were Phooon's, crowding the greatest amount of 
tiguificasce into the smallest allowance of space And to this 
probably, Folyeuctus, the Sphettmii, nfeired, when he said that 
Demosthenes was, indeed, the best orator of hu time, but Phomon 
the most powerful speaker Hb oratory, like small eon> of 
great value, was to be estimated, not by its bulk, but its intrinsic 
worth. He was once olseivcd, it is said, when the theatre was 
filling with the audience, to walk musing done behmd the scoqcs 
wbch one of his fnends tdemg uotiee of said, “ Phocion vou 
^ to be thoughtful ” “ Yes," replied he, “ I am considers 
bow I may shorten what I am gpmg to say to the Athenians ” 
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Even Demosthenes himself, who used to despise the rest of the 
haranguers, when Phockin stood up, was wont to say quietly to 
those about him, “ Here is the pniniug-hnife of my periods.” 
This, however, might refer, perhaps, not so much to eloquence 
as to the influence of his diaiacter, since not only a word, but 
even a nod from a person who is esteemed, is of more force than 
a thousand arguments or studied sentences from others. 

In his youth he followed Chabrias, the general, from whom he 
gained many lessons in mnitaiy knowUdge, and in return did 
something to correct his unequal and capricious humour. For 
whereas at other times Chabrias was heavy and phlegmatic, m 
the heat of battle he used to be so fired and transported that he 
threw himself headlong into dangCT beyond the forwardest, 
which indeed, in the end, cost him his Kfe in the island of Clibs, 
he having pressed his own ship foremost to force a landing. 
But Fhoaon, bebg a man of temper as well as courage, had 
the dexterity at some times to rouse the general, when m his 
procrastinating mood, to action, and at others to moderate and 
cool the impeluQusness of bis unseasonable fury. Upon which 
account Chabrias, who was a good-natured, kmdly-tempercd 
man, loved him much, and procured him commands and oppor- 
tunities for action, giving huoself means to make himself known 
in Greece, and using his assbtance in all his affairs of moment. 
Particularly the sea-fight of Naxos added oot a little to Phocion’s 
reputation, when he had the kit squadron committed to him by 
Chabrias, as in this quarter the battle was sharply contested, 
and was decided by a speedy vnetoty. And this being the first 
prosperous sea-battle the city had eng^d in with its own force 
since its aptivity, Chabrias won grat popularity by it, and 
Phocion, also, got the reputation of a good commander. The 
victory was gained at the time of the Great llysteries, and 
Chabrias used to keep the oamncmoiation of it by distributing 
wine among the Athenians, yearly, on the sixteenth day of 
Boedromion. 

After this, Chabrias sent Phodon to demand their quota of 
the charges of the wax from the islanders, and offered him a 
guard of twenty ships. Phodon told him, if he intended him to 
go against them as enemies, that force was insignificant; if as 
to friends and allies, one vessel was sufficient. So he took his 
ownsin|lc|alley, and having vdrited the dries, and treated with 
the magistrates in an equitable and opoi manner, he brought 
back a number of ships, sent by the confederates to Athens, to 
convey the supplies. NeWier did his friendship and attention 
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c3ok with Chabnas’s bnt after li« deotase be tarefidly 
naciUined it to all that wtre nlaled to hira, and ciuefiy la 
bs ton, Cttsiw:*, wbo-n bt Wawred to bnog to some good, 
ind altboc^ he was a *tuprf “d latnctible youTg fellow, 
alwavs end*avoufn3, so fw as m hm Ut, to correct and coftr 
bs faolts and fo&es Oat*, bowwt, when the paugstet was 
verv aapertinmtand trotiblesonjctoh«»» o the canp, miemipt 
•»S ^ syiestjatss ,aod pmstg to WJtd htt apewns end 

sef^tions of bow tfce war thoidd be condeettd, be coald not 
totbar exekteomg, " 0 Cbaimas, dahms, how gtatefil I show 
myself for yocr fnemJshjp, in snbmittBg to etidure your sooJ " 
Upon lockirf Bto poWicrattm, and the way a whidi ther 
wtT» «w taai'^cted, be observed that the aiaimstritioa 
afiam ra Cnt and pareetl*d <»t, liie so dBch bad ty aTo tzsw *, 
between the mOitsiy loen and the public speAeis, so that neither 
these nor those shmld ffiterint wnh the clasis of the others. 
As the one were to eddrrss the assnshbes, to draw op rotes and 
prepart isottoBS, ee^i tor eaataple, like Enbulns, Anstophon, 
DeniftsiirtQes, Ljcitjxo, wd njpetido, and wnt to push then 
intensts ben, so, in tbe neaotsse, Depitbes, ifsoestbetu, 
Leonheaes, sad (la/M were to oake their pro^t by war and 
nr&Qitaiy cctnmands- FboooQ,OD the other hand, was dearrou 
to Rstore and carry ont the dd srstem, roore eotopleu a itself, 
and more banaooioos and inufonn, which prrraHeo n the tmes 
tfPencJes,Anrt:d«,aiid$oV>a, when sUtesawo showed tb*ia' 
sehrs, to me AnAnochas's woros— 

* Um* tn4 ia« UasrV Iriadi aTHce il<slED«d, 

Te Btj end *rap ia*eereoOy tadjDnJ,* 

and the p«<idmg goddess of hncnaatry »«, b* did not fail to 
se», die patrenes and prolfctms td both ovil lad tailitary 
wisdom Mlth these news, while ho adnee at fmme was alwava 

for peace and qoietness, be nmrthekss held the ofhe* of general 

mote fcreqoentlv than any el the sutrsis-n, cot onb of ha own 
toes, bot of tho^ pieeediag, never, mde^, ptonwtoj or tn 
eemgag militaxy ctpedttiofis, yet never, on the other ba^. 
sbennmg or decluuflg, when he was called upon by the puhCe 
Vow, ‘njusoudiis*eDkiawn,ihitbeira3nolessthsalDity* 

fire severe tnaes diosea ge n er a l, he bemg never on any one of 
tbi« occasions present at the eKbo®, but harmg the command, 
m ho abseaoe, by comaon snSnge, eonletred cm him, and he 
Mt /mod purpose to nndertake It lascmuth that it anaied 
those who did not inu Djosider to see the people abrays prefer 
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Phocion, who was so fat from humouring them or courting their 
favour, that he always thwarted and opposed them. But so it 
was, as great men and princes are said to call in their flatterers 
when dinner has been served, so the Athenians, upon slight 
occasions, entertained and diverted tJiemselves with their spruce 
speakers and trim oratore, but when it came to action, they 
were sober and oinsidcrate enough to single out the austcrest and 
wisest for public employment, however much he might be 
opposed to their wishes and sentiments. This, indeed, he made 
no scruple to. admit, when the oracle from Delphi was read, 
which informed them that the Athenians were all of one mind, 
a single dissentient only excepted, frankly coming fortvard and 
declaring that they need look no further; he was the man; 
there was no one hut he who was dissatisfied with everything 
they did. And when once he gave his opmbn to the people, and 
was met with the general approbation and applause of the 
assembly, turning to some of his friends, he askeo them, " Have 
I inadvertently said something foolish? ” 

Upon occasion of a public festivity, being solicited for his 
contribution by tiie example of others, and the people pressing 
him much, he bade them apply themselves to the wealmy; for 
his part he should blush to make a present here, rather than a 
repayment llitft, turning and pointing to Calliclcs, the money- 
lender. Being still clamoured upon and importuned, he told 
them this tale. A certain ojwardly fellow setting out for the 
wars, hearing the ravens croak in his passage, threw down his 
arms, resolving to wait. Presently he took them and ventured 
out again, but hearing the same music, once more made a stop. 

" For," said he," you may croak till you are tired, but you shall 
znalce no dinner upon me.” 

The Athenians urging him at an unseasonable time to lead 
then out against the enemy, be peremptorily refused, and being 
upbraided by them with cowardice and pusillanimity, he told 
them, “ Just now, do what you will, I diaJl not be brave; and 
do what I will, you will not te cowards. Nevertheless, we know 
well enough what we arc,” And when again, in a time of great 
danger, the people were very hai^ upon him, demanding a strict 
account how the public money had been employed, and the like, 
he bade them, “ First, good feiends, make sure you are safe.” 
After a war, during whidi th^ had been very tractable and 
timorous, when, upon peace being made, they began agmn to be 
confident and overhearis^ and to ay out upon Phocion, as 
having lost them the honour of victory, to all their clamour he 
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made only this snsirer, “ ily fnends, rou are fortunate ra harag 
a kader who know you, othennse, you bad teng sna been 
undone ” . _ ... 

Having a controversy with the BceolLins about boundane?, 
which be counrelled them to decide bv negotiation, they mclmed 
to blows “ You had better," wd he, “ taxiv on the contest 
with the weapons la which you excel (your tongues), and not by 
war, m which you aremlenor** Once when be was addresjmg 
them, and tliey would not hear him or let him go on, said he. 

“ Vou may cotapel me to act against rav wishes, but you shal 
never force me to Speak tgtonst rev judgBienl.” Araong tl* 
many public speakers wfw opposed him, Demosthenes, for 
example, once told hmi, “ Ibc Athenians, Ihocion, win kill you 
lom^ day when they once are m a rage ” “And you," said he, 

“ lE they once are m their senses.” Polyenctus, the Sphettiaa, 
once on a hot day was urging war with Philip, ana being a 
corpulent roan, and out of brntb and m a great heat widi 
speaking, took nutnerwis draughts of water as he wsnt on 
'• Here, indeed," said Ibocion, " is a fit man to Vsad ui into a 
wri \Vhat think you be "ill do when he u earrvmff hu 
corselet and his shield to meet the enemy, il even here, deiver- 
mz a prepared sp«ch to you, has almost lulled his widi 
ewaustioft?” Wnea Lyeuigus m the assembly made many 
reflections on tus past conduct, upbiaidmg him above all for 
having advised them to deliver np the ten tiUsens whom Alec* 
under bad demanded, he replied that be bad been the author 
of much safe and wbolesome counsel, which had not been 
foUowvd 

There was a man called Arthfluadts, mcknanitd the lace* 
dsmonsin, who used to go about with a hug», over-grown beard, 
wearing u old threadbare ebak, aad afiectmg a very stem 
countenanee Riocion once, when attacked in council by the 
test, appealed to this man for bis support and teslnnony And 
when be got up and began to speak on the popular side, putting 
his band to his beard, “OArchibiades," said he," it is time you 
should shave ” Anstogiton, a eotnreoo accussr, was a te^Ie 
man ol war within the assembty, always inflaming the people 
to battle, but when the tnusttr roll came to be produced, he 
appeared lunping on a cr utc h , with a bandage on ha leg, 
Phocion descried him afar off, coming n, and cned out to the 
tlerk, “ Put down Arstogiton, too, as lame and worthless ” 

So thatitB alittle worderfubbowaman so severe and harsh 
upon all uccasictis should, notwithstanding, obtain the name of 
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the Good. Yet, though diflicnit, it b not, I suppose, impossible 
for men’s tempers, any more tiian for wines, to be at the same 
time harsh andagrecabhto the taste; just as on the other hand 
many that arc met at tte first taste arc found, on further use, 
extremely disagreeable and unwholesome. Hyperidcs, we are 
told, once said to the people, " Do not ask yourselves, men of 
Athens, whether or not I am bitter, but whether or not I am 
paid for being so,” as thmigh a covetous purpose were the only 
thing that should make a har^ temper insupportable, and as 
if men might not even more justly render themselves obnoxious 
to popular dislike and censure, by using tiieir power and influence 
in the mdulgcncc of their own private passions of pride and 
jcalousj'j anger and animosity. Phodon never allowed himself 
from any feeling of personal hostility to do hurt to any fellow- 
citizen, nor, indeed, reputed any man his enemy, except so far 
as he could not but contend sh-arply with such ns opposed the 
measures he urged for the public good; in which argument he 
was, indeed, a. rude, obstinate, and uncomprombiog adversar;'. 
For his general conversation, it was easy, courteous, and obliging 
to all, to Aat point that he would befriend his very opponents 
in their dbtress, and espouse Ute cause of those who differed 
most from him, when they needed bis patronage. Kb friends 
reproaching him for pleading in behalf of a man of indifferent 
character, he told them the innocent had no need of an advocate. 
.W^giton, the s>'cophant,whomwe mentioned before, having, 
after sentence passed upon him, sent earnestly to Phocion to 
speak with him in the prison, his friends dissuaded him from 
going; “Nay, by your favour,” said he, "where should I ruthcr 
choose to pay Aristogiton a vbit? ” 

As for tlie allies of the AUienians, and the islanders, whenever 
any admiral besides Pbodon was sent, they treated him as an 
enemy suspect, barricaded their gates, blocked up their havens, 
brought in from the country their cattle, slaves, wives, and 
children, and put them in garrison; but upon Phocion’s arrival, 
they went out to welcome him in their private boats and barges, 
with stre-imers and garlands, and received him at landing with 
every demonstration of joy and_pleasure. 

YTicn King Philip was cfiectmg hb entry into Eubcea, and 
was bringing over troops from Macedonia, and raakmg himself 
master of the dries, by means of the tyrants who ruled in tliem, 
Plutarch of Erctiia sent to request aid of the Athenians for the 
relief of the island, which was m imminent danger of falling 
wholly into the hands of tltt Macedonbos, Phocion w.os sent 
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thither w th a handlut at men m ccanpanscn m exprctatvou that 
the Eubceans themseh'** would flock m and join him But 
ahenhecame he found in omhision the countiy ah 

bewayed the vihok ground « it -were undennmed under his 
feet by the secnt pens oners ot King Rtd p so that hs was m 
the greatest nsk imagmahk To secure hwiseU as far as he 
could he seized a smaU nsmg gTonnd tih ch waj dmded fnin 

6iekve’ip'Lamsa’K)utTiimyrak|a4tt|.'».atfi«au'ne anihtTt 

he enclosed and fortjed the cho cest of his anny As for the 
die talhers and disorderly bad c tuens who ran oS from his 
camp and made diea way back he bade ha officers net regard 
them since here thef wouU have been not only useless and 
ungovernable therasel e* hut an actual htndianee to the rest 
and further being ctmscMus to thcmseltes of the neglect of 
the r duty they would be less Rady to misrepresent the acton 
or raise a cry against them at their Rtum home When the 
enemy drew nigh be hade hiS men stand to the r arms untl 
be had foisbed the jaenSt* n which he spent a tots dtnbk 
time e ther by some difficulty of the thing talf or on purpose 
to ic ute ^e enemy nearer Phitarth uterprttong this tard 
Rrssasafa urcinhiscoarage fellcn^new Uithestrcenanes 
which the cavalry peitevng couldnot be contained but issuing 
also out of the camp conmedly ard in disorder spurred up to 
theenemy ThefinCwhocaseupweTed'feated therestnere 
puttoth*Tout Phitarthhvtiseli took to flight luidabodyof 
^enemynd tncediathebopeofanryingthecanp supposing 
themsehts to have secured the VKtoiy But by this time the 
saenhee being over the Athenians within the camp cane fontacd 

and falling epen them put them to fiigbt and killed the greater 
number as they fted among the rntrenehtiients whit Phonon 
ordenog hu mUntiy to keep on the watch and rally those who 
tame m from the previous B^htakoasel! w th a body of his best 
men engaged the enemy m a sharp and bloody fight m which 
all of theta behaved with s gnal oounge and gallantry Tballus 
the son of Dneas, and Gbuens of Pofymedes who fought Mat 
Ibe general gamed the hemoun of the day Oeophanes also 
dal good ser\ice iti the battle Renovenug the cavalry from its 
defeat and with htf shoutj and eacDuragement bnng eg them 
up to sutccui the general v*o was m danger he confinned the 
^cto7 obtained by the mfantty Ptocion cow wpeLed 
Pkiardi from Erttna and possessed hnaself of the very 
unportaat fort of Zairtia * bated where the island is pinched 
n as It were by the seas on each s de and us br^th most 
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reduced to a narrow girth. ^ released all the Greeks whom 
he took, out oi fear of public q)eakcrs at Aliens, thinking 
they might very likely persuade tiie people in their anger into 
committing some act of cruelty. 

This affair thus despatched ^ settled, Phocion set sail home- 
wards, and the allies had soon as good reason to regret the loss 
of his just and humane dcaSng as the Athenians that of his 
experience and courage. Molossus, the commander who took 
his place, had no better success dian to fall alive into the enemy’s 
hands, 

Philip, full of great tbou^ts and designs, now advanced with 
all his forces into the Hellespont, to seixe the Chersonesus and 
Perinthus, and after them Byzantium. The Athenians raised a 
force to relieve them, but the popular leaders made it their 
business to prefer Clares to be gCTeral, who, sailing thither, 
effected nothing worthy of the means placed in his hands. The 
cities were afraid, and would not receive bis ships into their 
harbours, so that be did nothi^ but wander about, raising money 
from their friends, and de^i^ by their enemies. When the 
people, dialed by the oratois, were extremely indignant, and 
repented having ever sent any help to fie Byzantines, Phocion 
rose and told ^em they ought not to be angry with the allies 
for distrijsting, but wilb tlieir generals for bemg distrusted. 
" They make you suspected,” he said, “ even by those who can- 
not possibly subsist without your succour.” The assembly being 
moved with this speech ofhis, changed their minds on the sudden, 
and Commanded him immedktely to raise another force, and go 
himself to assist their confederates in the Hellespont; an ap- 
pointment which, in effect, contributed more than anythbg to 
the relief of Byzantium. 

For Phocion’s name was already honourably known; and aa 
old acquaintance of his^ who had beui his fellow-student iu the 
Academy, Leon, a man of high renown for virtue among the 
Byzantines, having vcrudied for Phocion to the dt)', they opened 
their gates to receive him,notpen!utting him, though he desired 
it, to encamp without the walk, but entertained him and al! the 
Athenians with perfect reliance, wUIe they, to requite their 
coniidcncc, behaved among thor new hosts soberly and in- 
offensively, and exerted drcmselves on all occasions with the 
greatest zeal and resolurion for Uidr defence. Thus King Pliilip 
was driven out of the Hellespont, tuid was despised to boot, 
whom, till now, it had been thought impossible to match, or 
even to oppose. Phocion also took some of his ships, and re- 
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captured some of the pliCfS hft had gnmsonea, maVmg besides 
several inroadi into liie ccunUy, be pWdtitd arid ov«- 
lan, until he ttcewed a vround from some of the enemy who 
came to th« defepce, and, thtienpon, saikd awav borne 
The Megamns at this tune ptivately praying aid of the 
Athenians, Pbocion, feamg kst the DceotJaas should hm of 
vt, and anticipate tten, caSed m. assembly at sunrise, Sftd 
brought forward the petition of the hfeganans, and nnined’atel/ 
after vote had been put, and mrred m their favour, he 
sounded die mnopet, and led the Athenians straight irem^the 
asse!ably,toarmimtfp'itthaiwel'reiinposture The Megatians 
recen-ed them jovfuUy, and he proceeded to fortify Nis*ft, and 
budt tuo new long walls from the aty to the anenal, and so 
joined It to the sea, so Uiat having now little reason to regard 
the tnemirt on the land side, it placed its dependence entirely 
on the Athenians 

When £nal hostSities with IPhSip were now certain, and u 
JboQon’s absence ether metals ^ been noflimatea, be, m 
bu arrival froex the isUods, dealt eamertly with the Athemans, 
tlut Since PhUip showed peaceable inclmatioos towards them, 
and grest'y appnshended the danger, they would cocsest to a 
trea^ Beuig contiudicled in this one of the ndinaiy fre- 
quenters of the courts of |ur(rae, a oommon accuser, who asked 
^ifheduntpresune topersu^e the Athenians to peace, now 
fheif arms were m their hands, “ said be, *' thourb I know 
that d there be war, 1 shah be in office over you, and if peace, 
you over me ” But when he could not prevail, and Demos- 
thenes’s opinion carTiedit,advisuig them to moke war os far off 
trombonie as nssibK, andbght Qit battle out oE Attica, “ Good 
ftKnds,”said PhoooQ, “letui notaskwbete we siL.U^ht,but 

bow w e may conquei in the war That wfll be the w ay to keep 
It at a distance If w; are beaten, it will lie quickly at our 
doors'' After the defeat, when diedjmourers and incendiaries 
in the town w ould have brought up Chandemus to the hustings, 
to be nonunated to the conmand, the best of the citiaens were 
m a panic, and supporting themselves with the aid of the coundl 
of the Areopt^, vnth entreaties and team, hardly pievailed 

upon the people to hate Phoaon entrusted wiUi the care oi 

city He was of opm»n,ingwjeral, that the fair terms to be 
exMcted IromT'hilip sboiiM he accepted, yet after Deraades had 
a motion that the «*ty ehoald recervt the common con- 
ditions of peace in ccncamace with the rest of the staUs ot 
OrcBce, he opposed it, tiO it were Lnowa what the particulars 
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were which Philip demanded. He was overborne in this advice, 
under the pressure of the time, but almost immediately after the 
Athenians repented h, when th^ understood that by these 
articles they were obhged to famish Philip both with horse and 
shipping. “ It was the fear of thB,” said Phocion, “ that occa- 
sioned my opposition. But since ^ thing b done, let us make 
the best of it, and not be discouraged. Our forefathers were 
sometimes in command, and somedmes under it; and by doing 
their duty, whether as raleis or as subjects, saved tlieir own 
country and the rest of Greece.” 

Upon the news oi Philo’s death, he opposed himself to any 
public demonstrations of joy and jubilee, saying it would be 
:gnoble to show malice upon such an occasion, and tliat the army 
that had fought them at Charonea was only diminished by a 
single man. 

tVbeo Demosthenes made hb invectives agarast Alexander, 
now on hb way to attack Ibebes, he repeated those versH of 
Homer.-— 

" tlmrisc oo«, wbetefore (o a second strolM 
Kls aes«r b« (ooUtardy to provoke? ” 

and asked, " Why stimulate hb already eager passion for gloiy ? 
Why take pains to e.-epose the city to the terrible conflagration 
BOW so near? We, who accepts office to save our fellow- 
□tizens, will not, hotvever they desire it, be consenting to their 
destruction.'’ 

After Thebes was lost, and Alexander had demanded Demos- 
thenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Charidemus to be delivered 
up, the whole assembly turning their eyes to him, and calling on 
him by name to deliver hb opinion, at last he rose up, and show- 
ing them one of his most intimate friends, whom he loved and 
confided in above all others, told them, “ You have brought 
things amongst you to that pass, that for my part, should he 
demand this my friend Nicodes, I would not refuse to give him 
up. For as for myself, to have it in my power to sacrifice my 
own life and fortune for the common safety, I should think the 
greatest of good fortune. Truly,” be added, " it pierces my 
heart to see those who are fled hiAer forsuccour from the desola- 
tion of Thebes. Yet it b enough for Greece to have Thebes to 
deplore. It will be more for the interest of all that we should 
deprecate the conqueror’s anger, and intercede for both, than 
run the hazard of another battle.” 

YTiMi tlib was decreed the psi^lc, .yesander b said to 
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La>e rejected their firs t address srittn it * as presented, throwing 
It bom him scomfuUr, snd turning hu back upon the deputation, 
wh(jWthimina3r«ht. But the second, which w presented 
by Pbooon. he received, undentandmg from the older Msce- 
donuns how much Philip had admired and estet med huiL 
he DOt only gave him audience and lulened to his memona] ^nd 
petition, but also permitted hm to advise him, * hich he did to 
th» eSect, that d hii designs were (oiciuietneu, he should mahe 
peace at once, il glory were his aoa, he should make wir, not 
uponGreece.butoathebarhanaos, With vinous counsels 
suggestions, happily designed to meet the genius and ieehngs of 
AleiQuider, he so won upon bun, and softened his temper, that 
be bade the Athenians not forget their position, as if anythuig 
went wrong with hm, the supremacy belonged to them And to 
Phoaon hunseli, whom be adopted as bis fnend and guesty he 
showed a reapect, and admitted turn to dslioctians, which few 
of those who were continually near his penoo ever received. 
Duns, at any rate, tells us, that when he became great, and had 
eonouered Danus, m the beading of aQhisleners he left of the 
woroG»e#ft»|,«jceplBithes«ltewn>tetoPhocioa. Tohim.md 
to Antipater alone, be condescended to use it. Thu al^ » 
stated Chares 

As for tus ounificeoce to huo, it u well known he sent him n 

E t at OM tune of ont hundred talents , and thu 

, It to Athens, Phoaon asked ef the bearers how it cast to 
pass that amoog all the Atheuans Ik alone should be the object 
of thu bounty. Bemg told ^t Alexander esteemed hm alone 
a person of honour and worth, ** Let him, then,” said he, ** peRiiit 
me to continue so and be st^ so reputed ” Following hira to 
hu house, and observing hs simpk and plam way of living, hu 
wife nnployed u kneadir^ br^ with her own hands, him- 
self drawing water to wish hs feet, they pressed baa to acwpt 
It, with some indignation, being ashamed, as they said, that 
.Uexaader’s fnend should live so poorly and pitifully So 
PhoQon, pomting out to them a pror old leEow, in a dirty 
wom-out coat, passing by, asked them if th^ thought him m 
worse condibon than dm man. They bade him not meiition 
such a eompanson. “Yet,” said Phoaon, "be, with leM to 
hvs upon than I, finds it sufficient, and n bnef," he continued, 

if I do not use this money, what good ts there mmy havuigil, 
and If I do me It, I shall procure an m name, both for myself nad 
far Alexander, among my countcymen ” So the treasure went 
tact, tgsiataitn Athens, to prove to Greece, by a signal examp’e, 
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that lie who could afford to give so magnificent a present, was 
yet not so rich as he who could afford to refuse it. And when 
Alexander was displeased, and wrote hack to him to say that he 
could not esteem those his frieneb who would not be obliged by 
him, not even would this induce Phocion to accept the money, 
but he begged leave to intercede with him in behalf of Echc- 
cratides, the sophist, and Athenodotus, the Irabrian, as also for 
Demaratus and Sparton, two Rhodians, who had been arrested 
upon some charges, and were in custody at Sardis. This was 
instantly granted by Alcxfinder, and they wore set at liberty. 
Afterwards, when sending Cratcrus into Macedonia, he com- 
manded him to make him on offer of four cities m i\sia, Cius, 
Gergithos, Mylasa, and Ehca, any one of which, at his dioicc, 
should be delivered to him; insisting yet more positively with 
him, and declaring he should resent it, should he continue 
obstmate in his refusal. But Phocion was not to be prevailed 
with at all, and, shortly aftw, Alexander died, 

Phodon’s house is shott-n to this day in Melita, ornamented 
with small plates of copper, butothcnrisc plain and homely. 
Coneeming his wives, of the first of them there is little said, 
except that she was sister of Cephisodoius, the statuary. The 
other was a natron of do less reputadon for her virtues and 
simple living among the Athenians than Phocion was for his 
probi^. It happened once when the people were entertained 
with a new tragedy, that the actor, )ust as he was to enter the 
stage to perfomi the part of a queen, demanded to have a number 
of attendants sumptuously dressed, to follow in his train, and 
on their not being provided, was suflen and refused to act, keep- 
mg the audience waiting, till at last Mebnthius, who had to 
furnish the chorus, push^ him on the stage, crybg out, “ What, 
don’t you know tliat Plwdon’s wife is never attended by more 
than a single waiting-woman, but yon must needs Ire grand, and 
fill our women’s heads with vanity? ” This speech of his, spoken 
loud enough to be heard, was received vdth great applause, and 
clapped all round the theatre. She herself, when onec enter- 
taining a visitor out of Ionia, who showed her oil her rich 
ornaments, made of gold and set with jeivels, her wreaths, neck- 
laces, and the like, “ For my part,” said she, “ all my ornament 
is my husband, Phocion, now far the twentieth y^r in office as 
general at Athens.” 

He had a son named Fhocus, -rfio wished to take part in the 
games at the great feast of Minerva. He pennitted him so to 
do, in the contest of leaping, not wilh any view to the victory, 
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but IB the hope that the training aod dsaplmc for it wjuld make 
him a better man, the youth being m a general « a> a lover of 
drmkmg, and ill-regulated in hia habits On his having suc- 
ceeded m the sports, many were eager for the honour of his 
company at banquets in celebration of the victory Phocion 
ded^d all these invitations but one, and when he came to this 
entertainment and saw the eostl) preparations, even the waUf 
brought to wash the guests’ feet being mingled with wine and 
spices, he tepnmanded bis son, asking hun why he would so far 

E :nnit hi> fnend to sully the honour of his victory And n the 
ope of wholly weaning the young man from sudi habits and 
company, he sent him to Laced£mon,and placed him among the 
youths then under the course of the Spirun disciplme This 
the Athenians took offence at, as though he slighted and con- 
temned the education at home, and Demades twitted him with 
It publicly " Suppose.Phocion.youandl advise the Athenians 
to adopt the Sparto constitouon If you like, I am ready to 
introduce a bill to that efiect, and to speak m its favour ” 

" indeed," »id Phoaon, “ yw, with that strong scent of 
perfames about } ou, and with that nmntle od your shoulders, 
are just the veiy man to speak in honour of Lycurgus, end 
ttosmmecLd the Spacun tahU ” 

>Vh<a Alexander wrote to demand a supply of galleys, and 
the public speakers objected to sending them. Phonon, on the 
couhcH requesting his opinioo, told them freely, *' Sm, 1 would 
either have you victoncus yourselves, or fnends of those who 
are so " He took up Pyih^ who about this lime first began 
to address the assembly, and abeady showed himself a confident, 
talamg fellow, by saying that a young slave whom the people 
had but bought yesterday ought to have the manners to hold 
his tongue And when Ifacpalus, who had fled from Alexander 
out of Asia, canymg oS a large sum of money, came to Attica, 
and there was a perfea race amoiw the ordinary public men of 
the assembly who should be the hist to take his pay, ^ db- 
mbuted amongst these some trifling siansby way of a bait and 
provocative, but to Phoaon he made an ofier of no less than 
seven hundred talents and aS mannei of other advantages he 
pleased to demand , with the coaplimat that he would entirely 
commit himself and all his affiun to his disposal Phocioa 
answered sharply, Harpahs should repent of it, if he did not 

r kly leave off corruptu^ and debamhmg the city, which for 
lime silenced him, and checked his proceedings But after- 
wards, when the Athenians were deliberating m council about 
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him, he found those that had i«xtTcd money from him to be 
his greatest enemies, urging and ^gravating matters agdnst 
him, to prevent themselves being discoi'ered, whereas Phodon, 
who had never touched his pay, now, so far as the public interest 
wouldadmitof it,showedsomer^aid tohis particular security. 
This encouraged him oncemore to tiv his inclinations, and upon 
further survey finding thathehiraself was a fortress, inaccessible 
on eve:}’ quarter to approadiesof corruption, he professed a 
particular friendship to Pbocion's son-in-law, Chancles. And 
admitting Him into his confidence rn aQ his affairs, and con- 
tinually requesting his asdstance, he brought him under some 
suspidon. Upon the occ^on, for example, of the death of 
Pythonicc, who was Haipalus’s mistress, for whom he had a 
great fondness, and had a child by her, he resolved to build 
her a_ sumptuous monuroent, and committed the care of it to 
his friend Charicles. This commission, disreputable enough in 
itself, was pet futher disparaged by the figure the piece of 
workmanship made after ft was finished. It is yet to be seen 
in the Hermeum, as you go from Athens to Eleusis, with nothing 
in its appearance answerable to the sum of thirty talents, with 
which Qiarides is said to have charged Harpalus for its erection. 
After Harpalus's own decease, bis daughter was educated by 
Phodon and Charicles wi^ great care. But when Charicles was 
called to account foe his demtngs with I^ipalus, and entreated 
his father-in-law’s protection, beggiiu that be would appear for 
him in the court, Phodon refused, teDing him, “ I did not dioose 
you for my son-in-law for any but honourable purposes." 

Asdepiades, the son of Hipparchus, brought the first tidings 
of Alexander’s death to Athens, which Demadss told them was 
not to be credited; for irere it true, the whole world would ere 
this liave stunk with the dead body. But Pbocion, seeing the 
people eager for an instant levolution, did his best to quiet and 
repress them. And when numbers of them rushed up to the 
hustings to speal;, and cried out that the new was true, and 
Alexander was dead, " If he is dead to-day,” said he, “ he will 
be so to-morrow and the day ^ter to-morrow equally. So that 
tliere is no need to take counsel hastily or before it is safe.” 

When Leosthenes now had embariad the city in the Lamian 
war, greatly against Phodon’s widies, to raise a laugh against 
Phodon, he asked him scoffingly, what the state had been 
benefited by his ha\Tng now so maity yean been general. “ It 
is not alittle," said Phodon, “ Biat thedtizens have been buried 
in their own sepulchres." And vAen Leosthenes continued to 
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epeai boldly aad boiStfaUr ta Ou assaablT, “ Yewus man," he 
said “yoctspefdia are lie wprtSrtrMS,«ateV aad tall. Slid 
BO fnirt to come oi thea." Wbea he iras ihea attacked by 
Hypendes, wio asked hra whea the ti=i» would come that he 
weald advise the AAenata to mie war, “ Kt tOM,' said he, 

“ as I firsd the yooag men keep their rasks, ndi mta eon 
tribuU ihea moacy, sad the orattis leave of robbing the 
treasLiy " Afterwards, whea laaay admired the !on« raised, 
and theptparatciEs for war thatwne made bvLeosthents.they 
askedPhoaonhowheapprovtiloCthett'wl'vws. " Very weD,” 
said he fur th» short course, teit what I fear b the long raw. 
Smee, hffwever lile th' war Day last, th* otv has c*i ier money, 
ships as’ sodit» bit these Tte event ^ustised his ptog 
oosties. At fint all things appeared Uir and pTOmbBg Leas 
thess gamed great repuQUDn by worsting the Bootiaas m 
battle, afld driviag Antipaier wnhm the wahs of lama, aad th» 
ataca wtre so transported mih the first stcctsses, tint they 
kept so'ema tetmom for them, aad ci3*ms 1 pohbe samfices ta 
the gods. So tha' tome, tViraViag Vboooa most now be cos 
vmcri of hu error, uked bm whether he would cot wSin rf y 
have beea author ^ these soccessfui acu^ “ Yes,*’ evihe, 
“oovtgladlT, butslsoofthelotnoaiuaseL” And when eae 
expres after laodter came from the caatp K-'I^susg aad 
majmhrnj the victcrw. IVben, cud h», wCl the ^ of 
these csnne**’ 

Leostheaes, soon after, was k£l«d, aad cow thos* who f^red 
lest if Fhcoon obtained the tonmand be woold put an cad to 
the war, airasged with an obscure person D th* assemblv, who 
should stand cp and pio'ess himself to be a fnend and ok} con* 
fidant of Phooon s, and persuade the people D spare hmi at 
til, time, led reserve ben (with wbomnoa* couW etiinpare)foT 
a raore piessng occasion, and now to give (atiphiljs the eom- 
tsand of the army Tho pleased the gen**ahCT, bat Phoaoa 
mad* It appear he was so far from havrag anv fneodahip with 
turn of old standmg, that be had not so ncidi as the least 
limihantf wrthhen, “'etQow,sn,”sa7elift,“gcven«,te.ve. 
to put you down among the mmber of nv friends and well 
wisbcB, as you have gi>'«n a pwee of advxs so isjch » ny 
advantage.’ ■' 

Uhen the peofJe were eager to mate an expedjbon against 
the Bceotiaas, he at first opposed «, aad on his friends 
hm the people woold ka hm tor always rcnnia csmntmto 
them, •* That win be usjost cf them,” be said, “ if I give them 
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honest advice, if not, it w31 be just of them.” But when he 
found them persbting and shondiig to him to lead them out, 
he commanded the crier to make prodaraation, that all the 
Athenians under sixty should instantly provide themselves 
'rith five days’ provision, and follow him from the assembly. 
This caused a great tumult Those in years were startled, and 
clamoured against the order; he demanded wherein he injured 
them, " For I,” says he, " ara now fourscore, and am ready 
to lead you.” This succeeded in pacifying them for the 
present 

But when Jlidon, with a la^c force of JLocedonians and 
mercenaries, began to piliage the sea-coast, having made a 
descent upon Rhamnus, and overrun the neighbouring country, 
Phocion led out the Athenians to attack him. And when sundry 
private persons came, intermeddlinf with his dispositions, and 
telling him that he ought to occupy sudi or such a hill, detach 
the cavalty in this or that direction, engine the enemy on this 
point or that, 0 Hercules,” said he, ww many generals have 
we here, and how few soldiersl” Afterwards, having formed 
the battle, one who wished to show his bravery advanced out 
of his post before the rest, but ou tbe enemy’s approaching, lost 
hear^ and retired back into his tank. “ Young man," said 
Phocion, “ are you not ashamed uvice in one day to desert 
your station, first tliat on which I had placed you, and secondly 
that on which you had placed yourself? ” However, he entirely 
routed the enemy, killing Micion and many more on the spot. 
The Grecian army, also, in Thessaly, after Lcoanatus and the 
Macedonians who came with him out of Asia had arrived and 
joined Anlipater, fought and beat them in a battle. Leormatus 
was killed in the fight, Anriphihis commanding the foot, and 
Menon, the Thessalian, the horse. 

But not long after, Ciatcnis crossed from Asia with numerous 
forces; apitdied battle was fooghtatCranon; the Greeks were 
beaten; tiiough not, indeed, in a sigttal defeat, nor with any 
great loss of men. But what with their want of obedience to 
their commanders, who were young and over-indulgent v,4th 
them, and what nilh Antipatcris tampermg and treating with 
their separate cities, one In' one, the end of it was that the army 
was dissolved, and the Greeks dramefuUy surrendered the 
liberty of their country. 

Upon the news of Antipatet’s now advancing at once against 
Athens, with all his force, Demosthenes and Hyperides deserted 
■ the city, and Demndes, who was altr^her insolvent for any 
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part o! the fines that had btot laid tipoa him by the aty. Cor he 
imd been condemned no less than seven tmes for introducing 
biHs contrary to the laws, and who fsad been disfranchised, ^ 
was no longer competent to vote m the assembly, bid hold of 
this season of impunity to bring in a bill for sending ambassadors 
with plempotoitiaTy power to Antipater, to treat about a peace 
But the people distrusted him,and called upon Pbocion to give 
his opinion, « the person they only and entirely confided m. 
He told them, " If my former counsels had been prevalent with 
you, we had not been reduced to deliberate on the question at 
all ” Honever, the vote passed, and a decree was made, and 
he with others deputed to go to Mtipater, who by now en- 
camped in the Theban temtones, but mtended to dislodge 
unmediately, and pass into Attica. PhoDon’s fint request was, 
that he would inaVe thetieaty without imwing his camp And 
when Cralerus declared that n was not fair to ash them to be 
burdensome to the country of their fnends and allies by their 
stay, when they might rather use that of their enemies for pro- 
visions and the aupMrt o! their army, Anlipater, taking htto by 
the hand, said, *' We most grant tha bvout to Fhocion ” For 
the rest be bade them tetora to tbetr prmapob, and acquaint 
them that be could only offer them the tame terms, namuy, to 
lunendet at duoetion, which Leosthenes had cSered to bun 
when he was shut up in Lamia. 

\Mien Phoaon had returned to the mty and acquainted them 
With this answer, they made a vnrtae of necessity and complied, 
since It would be no better So Phocion returned to Hiebes 
with the other ambassadore, and among the rest Xenoefates, 
thepbil 3 Mpher,tl'e reputatwn of whose virtue and wisdom was 
10 great and famous everywhere, that they ronceii ed there could 
not be any pride, cruelty, or anger arising in the heart ol man, 
which would not at the mere sight of him be subdued into 
something of reverence and admuatnn But the result, as ii 
happened, was the very opposite, Antipater showed such a want 
of feebng, and such a disUu of goodness He saluted every one 
else, but would not so mods as notice Xenociates Xenoarates, 
they tel] us, observed iipoo it, that Antipater, when meditating 
luch cruelty to Athens, did well to be ashamed of seeiM bun. 
Vvhenhe began to speak, he would tot hear him, but broke in 
and rudely mternipted hm, nntil at last he was obliged to be 
silent But when Phocion had dedared the purport of their 
mbassy, he replied shortly, dsat be would make peace with the 
Athenians on these oonditons, and no others, that Demos- 
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thenes and Hyperidcs should be delivered up to him; that 
they -should retain their andent form of government, the 
franchise being determined by a property qualification; that 
^cy should receive a garrison into ilunychta, and pay a certain 
sum for the cost of tlie war. As things stood, these terras were 
judged tolerable by Uie rest of the ambassadors; Xenocrates 
only said, that if Antipater considend the Athenians slaves, he 
was treating them fairlyj butilfr«,scvcrcly. Phocion pressed 
him only to spare them the garrison, and used many arguments 
and entreaties. Antipater replied, “Phodon, we are ready to 
do you any favour, which wDl not bring ruin both on ourselves 
and on you." Others report it diSerently ; that An tipater asked 
Phocion, supposing he remitted the garrison to the Athenians, 
wuld he, Phocion, stand suretj* for the dty’s observing the 
terms and attempting no revolution? And when he hesitated, 
and did not at ona reply, Callimedon, the Carabus, a hot 
partisan and professed enemy of tree states, cried out, " And if 
ke should talk so idly, Anripatcr, wQl you be so much abused ns 
to believe him and not carry’ out your own purpose? " So the 
Athenians received the garrison, and Menylbs for the governor, 
a iair*deal{ng man, and one of Phodon’s acquaintance. 

But tlieproceedingseomed sufficiently imperiousand arbitrary, 
indeed rather a spiteful and insulting ostcntnrioiL of power, than 
that the posscssioB of the fortress would be of any CTcat import- 
ance. The resentment felt upon it was brightened by the time 
it happened in, (or the garrison was brought in on the twentieth 
of the month of Boedromion, just at the rime of the great festival, 
when they cany forth lacchus with solemn pomp from the dty 
to Eicusis; so that the solemnity being disturbed, many began 
to call to mind instances, both undent and modem, of divine 
interventions and intimations. For in old time, upon the occa- 
sions of their happiest sucewsK, the presence of the shapes and 
voices of the mystic ceremonies had been vouchsafed to them, 
striking terror and amazement into their enemies; but now, at 
the very season of their cclebraUon, the gods themselves stood 
witnesses of the saddest oppresrions of Greece, the most holy 
time being profaned, and riieir greatest jubilee made tlie unlucky 
date of their most extreme calami^. Not many years before, 
they had a warning from fiie oracle at Dodona, that they should 
carefully guard the summits of Diana, lest haply strangers should 
seize them. And about this very time, when they dyed the 
ribbons and garlands with whidt thiqr adorn the couches and 
c.ars of the procession, instead of a purple, they received only a 
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{amt yellow colour, and to mike the omen yet greater, all the 
thmgs that w ere dyed for common use, took the natural colour. 
Whale a candidate lor mitiataon was washing a young pig m the 
o{ Cantl^nis, a lhatk seized hnn, bit off all his lower parts 
up to the belly, and devoured them, by which the god gave them 
manifestly to uedersund, that having lost the lower town and 
lea-coast, they should keep only the upper aty 
Menyllos was sufficaent ucunty that the ganuon should 
behave itself moffensively. But those who were now excluded 
from the iranchise by poverty amwusted to more than twelve 
thousauvd , so that both those that remained m, the aty thought 
themselves oppressed and shamefully used, and those who oa 
this account left their homes and went away loCo Thracei where 
Antipater offered than a town and some temtory to inhabit, 
regarded themselves only as a ooloi^ of slaves end exiles And 
when to this was added the deaths of Demosthenes at CaUuna, 
*nd of Hypendes « Qeons, as we have elsewhere related, the 
eitueni began to thiriV with regret ol f btlip and Alexander, and 
almost to wish the retumoi those tunes And aa, alter Anti- 
^oous was slam, when those that had taken him off were afflict* 
Qgaad oppressing the people, a couatryman m Phrygia, digging 
tn the fields, was asked what be was doing, “ I am,'’ said he, 
fetching a deep sigh, “ seardung for Antigonus , ” so said many 
that remembered those days, and the contests they had with 
those kings, whose anger, however great, was yet generoos and 
placable, whereas Anupatet, with the counterfeit humility of 
appearing like a private nan, m the meanness of his dress and 
his homely fare, nitiely bebed his real love of that arbitrary 
power, w^ch he exercised, as a cruel master and despot, to 
distress those under hia command Yet Phocion had interest 
with him to recall many from basubment by his intercession, 
and prevailed also far those wbowtre dnvea out, that they might 
not, like others, be bunied beyond Traarui, and the mountains 
oi Ceraunu, but remain to Greece, and plant themselves in 
Peloponnesus, o! which Danber was Agnoaides, the sycophant 
He was no less studious to manage the affairs withm the aty 
with equity and moderation, preferring constantly those that 
were men of worth and good education to the nugistracKs, and 
rccomniending the busy and torbulent talkers, W whom it was 
a mortal blow to be excluded from office and public debating, 
to leam to sUy at home, and be content to till their land. And 
o^en^ that Xenocratw pud Lu aliea-tax as a foreigner, he 
offered him the freedom of the o^, which he refused, saying 
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he could not accept a fraadiise wludi he had been sent as an 
ambassador to deprecate. 

Meayllus wished to give Fhodoa a considerable present of 
money, who, thanking him, said, neither was Menyllus greater 
than Alexander, nor his own occasions more urgent to receive 
it now, than when he refused it from him. And on his pressing 
him to permit his son Phocus to receive it, he replied, “ If my 
son returns to a right mind, his patrimony is sufficient; if not, 
all supplies will be insufndent.” ButtoAntipater he answered 
more sharply, who would have him engaged in something dis- 
honourable. “ Antipatcr," said he, “cannot have me both as 
his friend and his fiattem.” And, indeed, iintipatcr was wont 
to say he had two friends at Athens, Phocion and Demades; 
the one would never suffer him to gratify him at all, the other 
would never be satisfied. Phocion might well think that poverty 
a virtue, in which, after having $0 often been geucral of the 
Athenians, and admitted to the friendship of potentates and 
princes, be had now grown old. Bemades, meantime, delighted 
in lavishing his wealth even m positive transgressions of the law. 
For there having been an order that no foreigner should be hired 
to dance in any c^nis on the penalt)' of a ^e of one thousand 
drachmas on the exhibitor, he bad the vanity to exhibit an 
entire chonis of a hundred forcigricrs, and paid down the penalty 
oi a thousand drachmas a head upon the stage itself. Marrying 
his son Demeas, he told him with the IBte vanity, “ My son, 
when I married your mother, it was done so privately it was not 
knovsn to the next neighbours, but kings and princes give 
presents at your nuptials.” 

The garrison in Munyebia continued to be felt os a great 
grievance, and the Atiienians did not cease to be importunate 
upon Phocion, to prevail vrith Antipater for its removal; but 
whether he despdred of effecting it, or perhaps observed the 
people to be more orderly, and public matters more reasonably 
conducted by the awe that was thus created, he constantly 
- declined the office, and contented himself uith obtnming from 
Antipater the postponement for pceseot of the payment of 
the sum of money in which the ci^' was fined. So the people, 
IcuATiig him off, applied themsdves to Demades, who readily 
undertook the emplc^'ment, and took along with him his son 
also into JIaccdonia; and some superior power, as it seems, so 
ordering it, he came just at that nick of time when Antipater 
was already seized with his sickness, and Cassander, taking upon 
himself the command, bad found a letter of Demades’s, formerly 
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written by him to Antigonus in Asia, recommendiig hm to come 
and possess himseli of the empire of Greece and Macedon, cow 
hanging, he said (a scoS at Antipater), “ by an old and rotUn 
thread” So when Cassander saw him come, he seued him, 
and first brought out the son, and killed him so dose before his 
face, the blood ran tQ over his clothes and person, and 
then, after bitterly Uunting and upbraiding him with hia m- 
gratitade and treachery, despatched bun himself 
Antipater being dead, after iwmmating Polysperchon general 
in-chief and Cassander commander of the cavalry, Cassander at 
once set up ior himself, and immediately despatched Nicanor to 
Menyllus, to succeed m the command of the gainson, com- 
manding him to possess buosell of Ifunychia before the news of 
Antipater’s death should be heard , being done, and some 
day s after the Athenians bearing the report of it, FhoctOR was 
taxed as pnvy to it befoie, and censured heavily (or dissembling 
It, out of Inendship for Nicaoor But he slighted their talk, 
and making it bus duty to visit and confer continually with 
Nicanor, he succeeded in procuruig bis good will and kindness 
for the Athenians, and induced him even to put himself to 
trouble and etpense to seek popaUnty with them, by under 
taking the oiice of presiding at the games 
In the meantime Polysperchon, who was intrusted with the 
charge of the kuig, to countermine Oissandei, sent a letter to 
the aty, declaring, in the name of the king, that he testored 
them tbeir democracy, and that the whole Athenim people were 
at liberty to conduct their commonwealth according to their 
anaent customs and constitutions The object of these pre 
tenets was merely the overthrow of Phoaon’s influence, as the 
event manifested For Pol> sperchoa's design being to possess 
bimselfof the at7,hedespau«d altogether of bringing it topas' 
whilst Phccioa retained hu credit, and the most certain way 
to rum him would be ^au to fill the oty with a crowd of dis 
fracchised citizeiis, and kt loose the tongues of the demagogues 
and common accusers 

W nh this prospect the Athenians were all m excitement, and 
Nicanor, inshmg to confer with them on the subject, at a meet- 
ing of the Council m Piraws, came himself , trusting for the safety 
of his person to Fhocion And when Dercyllus, who com 
manded the guard there, made an attempt to seize him, upon 
noliccof It beforehand, hemadehisescape, and there was little 

doubt he would now lose no tune in nghtmg himself upon the 
city for the afiront , and when Rioaon was found fault with foi 
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letting him get ofi and not securing him, he defended himself by 
saybg that he bad no mistrust of Nkanor, nor the least reason 
to. expect any mischief from him, but should it prove otherwise, 
for his part he would have them ail know, he would rather receive 
than do the wrong. And so far as he spoke for himself alone, 
the answer was honourable and h^-rainded enough, hut he 
who hazards liis country’s safety, and that, too, when he is her 
nu^istrate and chief commander, can scarcely be acquitted, I 
fear, of transgressing a h%her and more sacred obligation of 
justice, which he owed to his fcllow-dtizens. For it will not 
even do to say that he dreaded the involving the city in war, 
by seizing Nicanor, and hoped by professions of confidence and 
just-dealinc to retain him in the obser«mce of the like; but it 
Wis, indeed, his credulity and confidence in him, and an o\’er- 
weening opinion of his sincerity, that imposed upon him. So 
that notwithstanding the sundry intimations be had of his 
making preparations to attack Pir®us, sending soldiers over 
into Salamis, and tampering with and endeavouring to corrupt 
various residents in Pirasus, he would, oobrithstanding all this 
evidence, never be persuaded to believe it .^d even when 
Philomedcs of Larapra bad got a decree passed, that all the 
Athenians should stand to their arms, and be ready to follow 
Phocion their general, he yet sal still and did nothing, until 
Nicanor actually led hb troops out from Uunychia, and drew 
trenches about Pirmis; upon which, when Phocion at last 
would have let out the Athenians, tlrey cried out s^ainst him, 
and slighted bis orders. 

Alexaodcr, the son of Polysperchon, was at hand with a con- 
siderable force, and professed to come to five them succour 
against Nicanor, but intended noth ing less, If possible, than to 
surprise the city, whilst thty were in tumult and dh’ided among 
themselves. For ail that had previously been expelled from 
the city, now coming back with him, made their way into it, 
and WKo joined by a mbted multitude of foreigners and di^ 
franchised persons, and of these a motley and irregular public 
asserohly came t^ether, in which they presently divested 
Phocion of all power, and chose other generals; and if by chance 
Alexander had not been spied from tbe walls, alone in dose con- 
ference with Nicanor, and had not this, which was often repeated, 
pven the Athenians cause of suspicion, the city had not escaped 
the snare. The orator /^onldes, howuver, at once fell foul 
upon Phocion, and irapeadied him of treason; Callimedon and 
*^rides, fearing the worst, consulted their own security by 
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fiyrng frota the aty Phoc«», wth a ft"' of fneods that 
8U)^ *3th him, went over toPolysperthoa, an3 Out of respect 
[or him, Solon of Phtaa, and Dinaichvs of (iinnth, who tvere 
reputed fnends and confidants of Polysperchon, accorapamed 
him But on account of Dinarchaa falling ill, they remained 
several days in Elates, during whicb tunft, upoa the persuasion 
of Agnonides and on the moUOR of Ardiestiatus, a decree passed 
that the people should smd delegate* thither to accuse Phocion 
So both parties reached Polyspetchon. at tht same tune, who 
was t;oing through the country with the king and was then at a 
small village of PhocB,Phar)gx, under the mountain nowcalled 
Galate, but then Aourium 

There Polyspeithtm, havu^ stt up the golden canopy, end 
seated the king and his oompan/ undent, ordered Dmar^us at 
once to he taken, and tonur^, and put to death , and that done, 
gat e audience to the Athetims, who ^ed the place with noise 
and pjffluil, accusing and temrainatuig on one another, tEl at 
last Agnonides came forward, and requested they might all be 
shut up together in one cage, and conveyed to Athens, there to 
decide the eontruversy At that the kmg eould not forbear 
smiling but the eom^y that attended, for their oven unuse- 
isent, Macedonians and strangers, were eager to hear the alter 
ration, and mode signs to the delates to go on with their cose 
at once But it was no sort of lau heanog Polvaperchoa 
frequently uierrupted Phooon, tQl at last Phocion struck his 
lUfl cn the grauuds and declined to speak further Awl when 
llegfroon said, Pol) spercbon himself eould bear witness to hu 
aflection for the p*ople, Polyspeichon called out fiercdT,*' Give 
over sUnderuig me to the lot^," and the king starting up was 
about to have run him through k» javelin, but PotvSperchoa 
interposed and hindered him, »> that the assembly dissolved 

rhocion,lheti,andtl»seabwthiitt,we'eseiied, thOMofhs 
fneads that were not sminedtately b> him, on seeing this, hid 
their faces, sqd saved tbensehres Iw flight The rest Citus 
took tad brought to Athens, to be lubnutied to t^, but, m 
truth, aa men silitady sentenced to die The cianiitr of convey- 
ing them was indeed eatrenely moving, they were earned in 
charwU through the Cetamrcui, stra^ht to the pbcc of ludica 
tttre, where Qitus secured them tiU they had convoked aa 
atmnUy ol the people, whith was open to aH coners, neither 
toreigners, nor surcs, nor those who had been punished with 
dnlrMChaeinent being nfused idaultaace, but all ahke, both 
men aad womeo.bemg allowed to come mto the court, and evta 
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upon the place of speaHng. So having read the king’s letters, 
in which he declared he was satisfied himself that these men 
were traitors, however, th^ being a free city, he willingly 
accorded tliem the grace of ttyuig and judging them according 
to their own larvs, Qitus bnn^ht in his prisoners. Every 
respectable citizen, at tlic s^ht of Phodon, covered up his face, 
and stooped down to conced his tears. And one of them had 
the courage to say, that .since the king had committed so im- 
portant a cause to the judgment of the people, it would be well 
that the strangers, and those of servile condition, should with- 
draw. But the populace would not endure it, crying out they 
were oligarchs, and enemies to the liberty of the people, and 
deserved to be stoned ; after which no man durst offer anything 
further in Phocion’s behalf. He was himself with difficulty 
heard at all, when he put the question, " Do you wish to put us 
to death lawfully or unlawfully? " _ Some answered, “ Accord- 
ing to law.”. He replied, “ How can you, except we have a fair 
hearing? " But when they were deaf to all he said, approaching 
nearer, ” As to myself,” said he, “ I admit my guilt, and pro- 
nounce my public conduct to have deserved sentence of death. 
But why, 0 men of Athens, kill others who have offended in 
nothing? ” The rabble criwi out they were his friends, that 
was enough. Phocion therefore drew Mck, and said no more. 

Then Agnonides read the bill, in accordance with which the 
people should decide ty show of hands whether they judged 
them guilty, and if so it should be found, the penal^ should be 
deatli. t^en this had been read out, some desired it might be 
added to the sentence, that Phocion should be tortured also, 
and the rack should be produced with the executioners. But 
Agnonides perceiving even Qitus to dislike this, and himself 
blinking it horrid and barbarous, said, " IVhen we catch that 
slave, Oillimedon, men of Athens, wc will put him to the rack, 
but I sbaO make no motion of the kind in Phocion’s case.” 
Upon which one of the better citizens remarked, he was quite 
r^ht; “ If he should torture Phocion, what could we do to 
you? ” So the form of the bill was approved of, and the show 
of hands called for; upon which, not one man retaining his seat, 
but all rising up, and some with garlands on their heads, they 
condemned fiiem all to death. 

There were preseutwilh Phodon, Kicocles, Thudippus, Hege- 
mon, and Pythocles. Demetrius the Phalcrian, Chllimcdoa, 
Charides, and some othem, were included in the condemna- 
tion, beii^ absent. 
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After the assembly was dismissed, they were earned to the 
prison, the rest sMth cnes and lameataticms, their friends and 
relatives following and clinging about than, but Phocion looking 
{as men observed with astom^ment at his calmness and magna- 
nimity), just the same as when he had been used to return to 
his home attended, as general, from the assembly. His enemies 
ran dong by his side, revdtns and abusing him And one of 
them coming up to him, spat in his face, at which Phoaon, 
turning to the officers, only said, " You should stop this m- 
decency ” Thudippus, on their reaching the prison, when he 
observed the executioner tempering the poison and preparing it 
for them, gave away to his psasno, and began to bemoan hu 
condition and the bwd measure he reeeised, thus unjustly to 
sufler with Ph«wn “ You cannot be rontenled,” said he, “ to 
die with Phoaon? ’* One ol his fnends that stood by, asked 
him if he wished to have anythiag said to his son “ Yes, by 
•U means,” said he, " bid bun bear no grudge against tie 
Athisuns ” Then Kicocles, the dearest and most faithful of 
his friends, beaed to be allowed to dnok the poison hnt. "My 
friend, ” sm he, " you ash what I am loath and sorrowful to 
gn«, bu\ u I ntvet >tt in aB toy bfe was so thankltss as to 
refuse you I must gntify you m this ^so ” After they had all 
drunk of it, the poison m short, and the axeCDtioner refused 
to prepare more, except they would psv him twelve drachmas, 
to ddny the cost of Ae quantity required Some delay was 
made, and tune spent, wbim Phocton called erne of his fnends, 
sod observing that a inaa could uot evta die at Athens without 
paying for it, requested him to gne the sura 
It was the nineteenth day cl the month Munychion, on which 
It was the usage to have a solemn jxocession in the Oty, in 
honour ol Jupiter The bonerocn, as they passed by, some of 
them threw away their garlands, others stopped, weeping, and 
casting sorrowful looks towards the prison doom, and all the 
Citizens whose tamds wereoot absolutely debauched by spite and 
passion, or who had any humanity kft, acknowledged it to have 
been most impiously done, not, at least, to let that day pass 
and the oty so be kept pure from death and a public executor 
at the solemn festival But as if this triumph had been in 
suffiaent, the mahce of Pbocion'seiwmiesweQt yet further, hu 
dead body was excluded from buna! within the boundaries o' 
the country, and none of the Athenians could light a funeral 
pDe to burn fte corpse; seilhei durst any of his fnends ventuP 
to conesra themse’ves about lU A cetUm Ccnopion, a mat 
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who used to do these offices for hire, took the body and carried 
it beyond Eleusis, and procuring fire from over the frontier of 
Ifegara, burned it. Phodon’s wife, with her ser\'ant-tDaids, 
being present and assisting at the solemnity, raised there an 
empty tomb, and perfonned the customary libations, and 
gatoering up the bones in her kp, and bringing them home by 
night, dug a place for them by the fireside in her house, saying, 
“ Blessed hearth, to youi custody I commit the leraains of a 
good and brave man, and, 1 beseech you, protect and restore 
them to the sepulchre of hk fathers, when the Atlienians return 
to their right minds." 

And, indeed, a very little time and tbeirown sad experience 
soon informed them what an excellent govemor, and how great 
an example and guardian of justice and of temperance they had 
bereft themselves of. And now they decreed him a statue of 
brass, and his bones to be buried honourably at tbe public 
charge; and for his accusers, Agnonides they took themselves, 
and caused him to be put to death. Epicurus and Hemophilus, 
who fied from the city for fear, his son met with, and took his 
revenge upon them. Ibis son of his, we are told, was in general 
of an mdlfferent character, and once when enamoured of a slave 
girl kept by a common harlot merchant, happened to hear 
I^odorus, the atheist, aiguing in the Lyceum, that if it were 
a good and honourable thing to buy the freedom of a friend in 
tiie masculine, why not also of a friend in the feminine, if, for 
example, a master, why not also a mistress? So putting the 
good a^ment and bis passion together, he went oS and 
purchased the girl's frwdom. The death which was thus 
sufiered by Phodon revived among the Greeks the memory of 
that of Socrates, the two cases bring so similar, and both equally 
the sad fault and misfortune of the rily. 
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CATO THE YOUNGER 

Tut famDy of Oito demed its first lustre from his great-grand- 
father Cato, whose virtue gamed him such great reputation and 
authority among the Romani, as »e have ratten in hts We 
This Cato was, by the loss of both his parents, left an orphan, 
to-^ther with his brother Oepio, and his sister Porcia. Hehad 
also a half-sister, Servaia, by the mother s side. As these bred 
together, and were bred op n the house of Livnis Drusus, their 
onaeby the mother, who, at that tune, had a great share in the 
gos emmeat, being a very eloquent spealer, s maa ol the greatert 
temperance, and yielding m dignity to cooe of the Romans 
It IS taid of Cato that even from ha infancy, in his speech, 
hii countenance, and all lusdiidish pastimes, he discovered in 
lafiexible temper unmoved by anv passion, and finn in every- 
thing He was resolute iR his pwmes, mueh beyme! the 
itrecgth of his age, to go through with whatever be tindertoole 
He was rough snd ungvoUe toward those that fattered him, 
and still mote unyielding to tho<e who threatened him. It wu 
diScult to evcite him to bughtei, his countenance «eidom 
ttlaatde\tnu\toa*m2e, bewasnot^uitVly or easily pwvohed 
to anger, but if once incensed, he was no l*ss difficult to pacify 
When he began to learn, be proved dull, and slow to appre- 
hend, but of what be once received, hu oemoty was remarkably 
tenacious And sudi, m fatt, we find geoetally to be the tsurse 
of nature; men of fine genius we readily reminded cf things, 
but those who receive with roost pains and difficulty, remember 
best, every new thing they learn, being, as it were, burnt and 
branded m on their minds Cato’s natural stabbomnesj and 
slowness to be persuaded nay also have made it more difficult 
for him to be taught For to learn i$ to submit to has e some- 
thing done to one, and persuasion comes soonest to those who 
have least strengA to resist it Hence young men are sooner 
persuaded than fiiose that are more myean, and sick men, than 
those that are well in healtit In Ene, where there ig least 
previous doubt and diffiwdty, the new oipression is most easily 
scapted Yet Cato, they say, was very obedient to he pre- 
reptor, and would do whatever he was commanded, but he 
would also asic the reason, and tropure the cause of every thing, 
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And, indeed, his teacher was a very wdl-bred man, more ready 
to instruct than to beat his sdiotars. His name was Sarpedon. 

When Cato was a child, the allies of the Romans sued to be 
made free citizens of Rome. Pompsdius Silo, one of their 
deputies, a bras’e soldier and a man of great repute, who had 
contracted a friendship with Dmsus, lodged at his house for 
several days, in whidi time being grown familiar with the 
children, "Well,” said he to them, “will you entreat your 
uncle to befriend us in onibudness? ” (iepio, smiling, assented, 
but Cato made no answer, only be looked steadfastly and fiercely 
on the strangers. Then said Poropa^ius, “ And you, young sir, 
what say you to us? wfll not you, as well as your brother, 
intercede with your unde in out behalf? ” And when C^to 
continued to give no answer, by his sBence and bis countenance 
seemmg to deny their petition, Pompsdius snatched him up to 
the 'nindow as if he would throw him out, and told him to 
consent, or he would fiing him down, and, speakbg in a harsher 
tone, hdd his body out of the window, and shook him several 
times, ttlien Cato had suficred thb a good while, unmoved and 
unalanned, Pompndius, setting him dow-n, said Id an undervoice 
to his friend, “ tVhat a blessing for Italy djat he is but a child I 
li he were a men, I believe we should not gain one s'oice among 
the people.” Another time, one of his ruadons, on his birth- 
day, ins-ited Chto and some other children to supper, and some 
of ^e company diverted themselves in a separate pert of the 
house, and were at p?^, the elder and the younger together, 
their sport bebg to act the pleadings before the judges, accusmg 
one another, and carrying away the condemned to prison. 
Among these a very bKudful young child, bebg bound and' 
carried by a bigger into prison, cried out to Cato, who seebg 
what was going on, presently ran to the door, and thrusting 
away those who stood there as a guard, took out the child, and 
went home b anger, followed by some of his companions. 

Cato at length grew so famous among them, that when Sylla 
designed toe.'diibit tlie sacred game of young men riding courses 
on horseback, whic’i th^ called Troy, havbg gotten together 
the youth of good birth, he appobt^ two for their leaders. 
One of them they accept^ for his mothers sake, being the son 
of iletella, the wife of Sylla; but as for the other, Se-vtus, the 
nephew of Porapey, they 'woidd not be led by him, nor cxerche 
under him. Hien SyRa askmg whom they would have, they att 
cried out, Cato; and SextuswSlinglyyiddedtlie honour to him, 
as the more worthy. 
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Sylla who was k fntnd of ibeir family sent at Ures for ato 
ind hu brotin- to see theta and tall wftb them afavourwhich 
he showed to very few after pining his great power and 
ajthontv Sarpedon fuIJ of the adt-antage it would be as 
well for the honour as the safety of his schofars would often 
bring Cato to wait tpon SjDa at his house which for the 
ladutude of those that were being earned off m custody, ard 
tormented there looked like a place of eaecuUon Cato WiS 
then in his fourteenth year and see og the heads of men said 
to be of great distmrtioa brought th ther and obsenmg the 
secret sighs of those that were present he asked his preceptor 
Uliy does nobode kill this maa^ Because u d he, 
th»y fear hra child more than they hate him " \Miy 
then repjed Cato d>d yoo not give me a swoid that I 
mght stab him and free my country from this slavery* 
Sarpedon hearuig this and at the same tine tee rg his cousten* 
asce swell og with anger and determinauoo took care thence* 
forward to watch him ttnctly lest be should bazan! any 
desperate a tempt 

UlUe he was yet very young to tome that u>.ed him whoa 
he loved best, iie answered his brother And beng asked 
whom next be repfed tus brother again. & tikewue the 
third time and still the same till they left o9 to ask any further 
As he grew in age this love to his brother grew yet the stranger 
When he was about twenty yean (dd be never supped never 
went out of town cor into the forum without C»p o But 
when Jus brother made use of precious ointments lod perfuma 
Cato declined them and be was in ail his hab ts very strict 
and austere so that when Op 0 was admired for ha modcra 
tion and temperance be would acknowledge that mdeed he 
a ght be aocoimted such n comparison w ih sone other men 
but, sad he when 1 compare myself with Cato I find 
myself scarcely duSerent from S pp us one at that tuni 
cotonons for his luxunous and effem nate living 
Catobeingmadepneatof Apollo went to another house took 
his portion of their ^terna} inhentasce amounting to a bundrec 
and twenty talents and began to hve yet more atnctly thar 
before Having gained the intniate aeqeammee of Antipatei 
the Tynan the Sto c philosopher he devoted himself to th( 

study above everytiuig cf moral and poltical doctrine. Aix 

though possessed as it were by a kind cf mspiratioa for th 

E su t of every virtue yet what most of all virtue and excel 
ce fixed his afecuon was that steady and indexible justia 
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whidi is not to be wrought upon Iw favour or compassion. He 
learned also the art of speabj^ and debating in public, think- 
ing that polittcn] philosophy, iSe a great city, should maintain 
for its security the military and warlike element. But he would 
Dcs’cr redte hb exercises tefore ampany, nor was he ever heard 
to dedaim. And to one that told bun men blamed his silence, 
“ But I hope not my life,” he replied, “ I will begin to speak, 
when I have that to say wliidi had not better be unsaid.” 

The grejit Pordan Hall, as it was called, had been built and 
dedicated to the public use by the old Cato, when sedile. Here 
the tribunes of the people used to transact their business, and 
because one of the pillars was thought to interfere with the 
convenience of their seats, they deliberated whether it were best 
to remove it to another place, or to take it away. This occasion 
fust drew Cato, much against hb will, into the forum; for be 
opposed the demand of the tribunes, and b so doing gave a 
specimen both of his courage and his powers of speakbg, which 
gained him great admiration. His speech had nothing youthful 
or refined b it, but was straightforward, full of matter, and 
rough, at die same time that ^ere was a certain grace about 
his rough statements which won the attention; and tlie speaker’s 
character, showbf itself in all he said, added to his severe 
language something that exdted fedings of natural pleasure 
and interest. His voice was full and souDding, and sufficient 
to he heard by so great a multitude and its vigour and capaci^ 
of endurance quite bdefatigable, for he often would speak a 
whole day and never stop. 

Mben he had carried this cause, he betook himsdf agam to 
study and retirement. He ein|doy^ himself in inuring his body 
to labour and violent exercise; and habituated himself to go 
bareheaded m the hottest and the coldest weather, and to wr.lk 
on foot at all seasons. When he went on a journey with any of 
his friends, though they were on hotseback and he on foot, yet 
he would often join now one, then anoUier, and converse with 
them on the way. liisidcnessihepatiencehe showed insupport- 
bg, and the abstinence he used for curing, his distempers were 
admirable. 'WTien he had an ^e, be wobd remain bone, and 
suffer nobody to see him, till he b^an to recover, and found 
the fit was over. At supper, when he threw dice for the choice 
of dishes, and lost, and the company offered him nevertheless 
hb choice, he dedbed to dispute, as be said, the deebion of 
Venus. At first, he was wont to drink only once after supper, 
and then go away; butmprocess of timehe grew to drink more, 
iiucs “"b 
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msomneb that cf teaUrnes ht would continue till morning Thu 
ha fnends oTplamed by saying tiiit state aflun and public 
business took him up all day, and bang desirous of knm^ledge, 
he lied to pass the mght at wme in the conversation of philo- 
sophers Hence, upon one hltinmias saying in public, that 
Dito spent whole mghts ta dmk»g, ‘ You should add," 
lep’ied Wro, “ that he spends whole days in gamhlmg ” And 
m general Cato esteemed the customs and manner? of men at 
that time so corrupt, and a reformalHS) in them so neccssaiy, 
that he thought « rtqoisite, m many thirgs, to go contrary to 
the ordinary way of the wmld Seang the lightest and gayest 
purple was then most in fashion, he would always wear that 
whidi was the neatest black, and be would often go out of 
doon after ha oomiag ratal, without either shoes or tunic, 
not that he sought vam glory from such rovelues, but he would 
accustom himself to be asbined only of what deserves shame, 
and to dupise all other soru of disgrate 
Ihe estate of one Cato, his (omui.'whicb was worth one 
hundred talents, falling to him, be turned it all into ready 
money, which he kept ^ him for any of his fnends that should 
happen to want, to whim he would lend it without rntemt 
Asa for some of them, he su&eied his own land and his slaves 
to be mortgaged to the pubbe treasury 
IMien he thought himself of an age fit to narry, having never 
b*fore known any woman, be was cotitracted to lepicU, who 
had before been ctmtncted to UeteUus Scipio, but on Sapto’s 
own withdrawal from it, the contract had been dissolved, and 
she left at liberty Yet Sopio afterwards repenting himself, did 
ah he could to rrgain her, before lh« marriage with Qito was 
completed, and succeeded in so doing At which Cato was 
violently incensed, and resolved at first to go to law about it, 
but his frends persuaded him to the contrary However, be 
was so moved ty the h«t of youth and passion that he wrote 
a quantity of iambic verses against Scipio, m the bitter, sarcastic 
style of Archilochus, without, however, his Lcenceandscumlity 
Alur this,he tnanwd Atdia, thedaug>'t« of Sonvnus, the first 
but not the only woman be ever knew, less happy thus far than 
Lehus, the fnend of Sopio, who in the whole course of so long 

alifeneverknewhuttheonewoman,!© whomhe was united la 
his first and only mamage 

In the war of the slaves, which took its name from Spartacus, 
their mg’eadet, Gelhus was genenl, and Cato went a volunteer 
for the sake of his brother Cs^sAo was a tnbune in the army. 
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Cato could find here no opportuni^ to show his zeal or exercise 
his valour, on account of the ill conduct of the general. How- 
ever, amidst tlie corruption and disorders of that army, he 
showed such a love of disdpline, so mudi bra^ry upon occasion, 
and so much courage and vrisdom in everything, that it appeared 
he was in no way inferior to the old Cato. Gellius offered him 
great rewards, and would ha\*e decreed him the first honours; 
wliichj howe^-er, he refused, saving he had done nothing that 
deserved them. Ihis made Ldm be thought a man oi strange 
and eccentric temper. 

There was a law passed, moreover, that the candidates who 
stood for any office should not have prompters in tlieir canvass, 
to tell them the names of the dtizens; and Oito, when he sued 
to be elected tribune, was the only man timt obeyed this law. 
He took pains to leani by his own knowledge to salute 
those he had to speak witii, and to call them by toeir names; 
yet even those who prmsed him for this, did cot do so without 
some cnv7 and jealousy, for the more they considered the excel- 
lence of what he did, the more they were grieved at the difficulty 
they found to do the like. 

Being chosen tribune, he was sent into Maccdoa to join 
Rubrius, who wtas generffi there. It is said that lus wife show- 
ing much conceni, and weeping at his departure, Munatius, one 
of Cato’s friends, said to her, “ Do not trouble yourself, Atilia, 
I will engage to watch over him for you.” “ By all means,” 
replied fiito; and when they had gone one day’s journey 
together, “ yov,” said he to Munatius, after they had supped, 
“ that you may be sure to keep yourpromise to Atilia, you must 
not leave me day nor night,” and from that time, he ordered 
two beds to be made in ms own chamber, that Munatius might 
lie there. And so he continued to do, fito nsaffing it his jest 
to see that he was always there. There went with him fiiteca 
slaves, t>vo freedmen, end four of his friends; these rode on 
horseback, but Cato sJways went on foot, yet would he keep by 
them, and talk with cad) of thian m turn as they went. 

\^'hen he came to the army, which consistod of several legions, 
the geneia] gave him the command of one; and as he looked 
upon it as a small matter, and not wortiiy a commander, to give 
evidence of ills own signal valour, he resolved to make his soldiers, 
as far as he could, like himself, no^ however, in this relaxing tire 
tenors of his office, bat essodating reason with bis authority. 
He persuaded and instructed every erne in particular, and 
bestowed rewards or punishments according to desert; and at 
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loigtli hu oen so well disaplujed, that it was hard to »y 
■whether they were more peaceable or more warlike, more valiant 
or more jmt, they were alike foimidable to their enemies and 

courteora to thewdlits.tearfaltodQWTOftg, and forward to gam 

honour And Cato himself acquired in the fulkst measure, w hat 
It had been his least desire to seek, gbry and good repute, he 
was highly esteemed by aB men, and entirely beloved by tlie 
soldiers Whatever he command to be done, he himself took 
part m the perlorming, in his apparel, hi» diet, and mode ol 
travellir^ he was more LLe a common solihet than an officer, 
hut m character, high purpose, and wisdom, he far exceeded afl 
that had the names and titks of commanders, and he made him* 
sell, without knowing it, the ob|ect of general allection For the 
true loa-e of virtue is in all men produ^ by the love and respect 
they bear to him that teaches it, and those who praise gcod inen, 
yet do not love them, my respect their reputation, but do not 
resDy admire, and will ne^tt louiale thta vircut 
There dwelt at that time m Ferramus, Athenodorus, lunanied 
Cordylio, a man of high repute Tot his knowledge of the Stoic 
philosophy, who was now grown old, and had uwaya steadily 
refused the Enendship and atquaiatants of pnnrcs and gnat 
nvn Cato usdentoM this, soihatimsnningheshouldDOthe 
able to prevail with him by leading or wntiog, and being by the 
laws allowed two months* absence from the army, he resolved 
to go into Asia to see him m person, trusting to his own good 
qualities not to lose his labour AivJ when he had conrersed 
with him, and succeeded in persuading him out of Lus former 
resolutions, he returned and brought him to the camp as joyful 
and as proud of this victory as if he bad done some heroic exploit, 
greater than say cl those of Pompey or Lucnlhis, who with 
their armies at that tune were subduing so many nations und 
kingdoms 

While Cato was yet in the service, his brother, on a journey 
towards Asia, fell sick at iTina in Thrace, letters with intel- 
ligence of "which were uniDediately despatched to him The 
sea was lery rough, and no tooveruent ship of any size to be 
bad, SO Cato getting into a small trading-vessel, with only two 
othis fnends, and tliee servants, set sail from Thessalotuca. and 
bavmg very narrowly escaped dmwnisg, he amved at i£nua 
just as C*pio expired tjpoa this occasion, he was thought to 
have showed himself more a fond brother than a philosopher, 
cot only in the excess of fus gnef, bewailing and embraang the 
dead b^y , but also in the extrangant tspenses oi the funeral, 
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tile vast quantitj- of rich perfumes and costly garments which 
were burnt with lie corpse, and the monument of Thasian 
marblCj which he erected, at tiie cost of eight talents, in the 
public place of the town of ^nus. For diere were some who 
took upon them to cavil at all tins, as not consistent withHs 
usual calmness and moderation, not discerning that though he 
were steadfast, fiim, and inflcsibfe to pkasure, fear or foolish 
entreaties, yet he Avas full of mituial tenderness and brotherly 
affection. Divers of the cities and princes of the country sent 
himmanypiKenls, to honour the fiuieral of his brother; but he 
took none of their money, only the perfumes and ornaments he 
receh-ed, and paid for tiicm also. And afterwards, when the 
inheritance was irnded betiveen him mid Csepio’s daughter, he 
did not require any portion of the funeral expenses to be dis- 
charged out ol it Notwithstantog this, it has been ^naed 
that he made Hs brother's ashes be pass^ through a sieve, to 
find lie sold that was melted down wh«i burnt with the body. 
But he Viuo made this statement appears to have antidpited an 
exemption for his pen, as much as for his sword, from all question 
and crilidsm. 

The time of Cato’s service in the army being expired, he 
received, at his departuK, not only the prayers and pr^os, but 
tile tears and embraces of the soirees, who spread their dothes 
at his feet and kissed his hand as he passed, an honour which the 
Romans at tliat time scarcely paid even to a verj’ few of their 
generals and conunanden-in-cbiel. Harii^ left the army, he 
resolved, before he would return home and apply himself to state 
afiairSj to travel in Asia, and observe the manners, the customs, 
and the strength of every province. He was also unwilling to 
refuse the kindness of Deiotanis, King of Galatia, who liaving 
had great familiarity and fricuddup'with his father, was very 
desirous to receive a visit from hiin. Cato’s arrangements in to 
journey were as follows. Early in tiie morning he sent out to 
baker and his cook towards the place where fac deslgued to stay 
the next night; these wort soberly and quietly mto the town, 
in which, if there happened to be no friend or acquamtance of 
Cato ortofaraiiy, tliey provided for him in an bn, and gave no 
disturbance to anybody; but if there ivere no iim, then and in 
this case only, they went to the ma^tiates, and dosmng aicm 
to help them to lodging, to* without complaint whatever 
was allotted to them. His servants thus behaving themselves 
toivards the mat'istrates, without noise and threatening, were 
often discredited, or neglected by fiiem, sothat Cato many times 
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amved and found noth ng provided forh -n Andjt was aS the 
voiM when he appeared hansdf sonksiacKumt was taken of 
hna UTien they saw bm s ttmg without saying anytbr^ on 
his baggage they set him down at once as a person of no con 
aeqtence who did not venture to make any demand Some 
times on such occasions he would call them to him and tell 
them Foolish people lay asid this tnhosp tality All jtur 
iTsiton will not be Catos Us* yonr courtesy to Uke oS the 
shaip edge of power There are men enough who desire but a 
pretence to take from )ou b» force what vou give with such 
reluctaooe 

\Th2e he tra\ elled m this manner a div erting send nt befell 
hen m Sym As be was go ng into Antioch he saw a great 
multitude of people outs de the gates ranged m order on either 
s de the way here the veung men w th bag cloaks there the 
thildreii decently dressed othen wnn garlands and wfute 
garments who were the pnests and itagbtiates Cato imagm 
mg all thu could mean nothing but a d play m honour of bs 
reception began to be angry « tb he servanu who had been 
tent before for suSenng t to be done then rualmg h s fnendi 
al^ht he walked along with them on foot. As soon as he eatne 
near the gate an elderly mao who seemed to be master of these 
ceremoR es with < "vid aod a gariond 0 h.s band came up ts 
Cato and without saluting b tn asked him where he had left 
Demetrius and how soon he thought be would be there This 
Demetrius was Potnpey’s servant and as at this t me the whole 
world so to say had its eyes fixed upon Pompey this man also 
woa hiolvy honoured on aooount of ha influence with his taester 
Upon ths Catos fiends fell into such violent laughter that 
they could Dot restraia themselres while they passed through 
the crowd and he tumseH ashamed and distressed uttered the 
words Unfortunate atvj and said no mor^ Alterwards 
however it always made him lai^b a hen he e ther told the 
story or was otherwise reminded cl t. 

Pompey himself shortly after made the peopl ashamed of 
the r gnoranceandfollyiathusnegleetinghira for Cato coming 
in his journey to Ephesus went tn pay bis respects to him w*-o 
was the fcder man had gained mu^ honour and was then 
general of a great array Yet Pompey would not rece ve hm 
s tting but as soon as he saw hm rose up and going to m«t 
him as the more honouraUe peison gave him his hand and 
embraced h ra with great show ^ kindness He said nmeh in 
commendation of his vutne both at that tune when receiving 
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him, and also yet raore after he had withdrawn. So that now 
all men began at once to display ihar respect for Cato, and dis- 
covered in him the veiy same things for which thej’ despised 
him before, an admirable mildiiess of temper and greatness of 
spirit. And indeed the civflity tiiat Porapey himself showed 
mm appeared to come from one that rather respected tlian 
loved hm; and the general opinion was, that while Cato was 
there he pmd him admiration, but was not sorry when he n’as 
gone. For when other young men came te see him lie usually 
urged and entreated them to arntinue with him. Now he did 
not at all invite Cato to stay, but as if his own power were 
lessened by the other’s presence, he very wiliingly ^ou'cd him 
to take his leave. Yet to Cato alone, of all those who went for 
Rome, he recommended his children and his wife, who was 
indeed connected by relationship with Cato. 

After this, all the cities through which he passed strove and 
emulated each other in showing him respect and honour. Feasts 
and entertainments were made for his reception, so that he bade 
his friends keep strict watch and take care of hiin, lest he should 
e.nd by making good what was said by Curio, who though he 
were his familiar friend, yet disliking the austerity of his temper, 
asked him one day if, when he left the army, he designed to see 
Asia, and Cato answering, “ Yes, by all means.” “ You do 
well,” replied Curio, ” you "fill bring bade "dth you a better 
temper and pleasanter manoen; ” pret^ nearly the very words 
he used. 

Deiotiirus, being now an old man, had sent for Cato, to recom- 
mend his duldren and family to bis protection; and as soon as 
he came, brought him presents of all sorts of things, which he 
htgged and entre.nted him to accept. And his irnportunitiss 
displeased Cate so much, riiat though he came but in the even- 
ing, lie stayed only that ii%ht, and went away early the next 
morning. After he was gone one day’s journey, he found at 
Pessiims a yet greater quantity of presents pro^•ided for hun 
thae, and also letten from Deiotarcs entreating him to receive 
tiiem, or at least to permit his friends to teke tliem, who for 
his sake deserved some gratification, and could not have much 
dune for them out of Cato’s own means. Yet he would not 
suffer it, though he saw some (rf them very willing to receive 
suoh gifts, and ready to com|jain of his severity; but he 
miswered, that conuptioa would nei’er want pretenw, and nis 
mends should share with him in whatever he should )U5Uy and 
hoxiestly obtain, and so returned the presents to Deiourus. 
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When he took ship for Brundasraa, hs fnends would have 
persuaded him to put hu brother's *shes into another vessel; 
be t be said he would sooner part with his life than lea> t them, 
and so set sail And as it danced, he, we are told, hod a very 
daafftous passage, though others at the same time went ever 
safelv enough 

.\fter he was returned to Rome, be spent ms time lot the 
most part either at home, m com ersation with Alhenodorus, or 
at the fanio, m the service of kis fnends. Though it wis now 
the time that he should become qusstor, he would not stand 
for the place till he hid studied the laws relatii^ to it, and 
by inqiarv from persons of eipencnce, had attained a distinct 
crderstanding of the duty and authority belonging to it. With 
this knowled^, as soon as he came into the ofice, be made a 
great nlormalion among the detks and nuder-offictTs of the 
treasury, people who had long pmeue* and familtanty m bQ the 
public records aod the taws, and, when new magistrates came 
IS year bv year so igncrafit and muldllu] as to be m absolute 
Deed of others to te^ them what to do, did not submit and 
give way, but kept the power in then own hands, and were in 
eSect the tteasuren theosdves. T31 Cato, tpplyreg himself 
nnndly to the work, showed that be possessra not only the 
title ud hoQour ol a quxstor, but the knowledge aod t^er* 
standing uid full tnthoney of hn offee ^ that he used the 
detks and under-oEcets Uke semnts as they were, exposing 
their eompt pracocea, and instructing thei: ignorance. Being 
bold, impudent fellows, they flattered the other quxston his 
colleagues, and bv th«ir means endeavoured to maintain an op- 
position against him BotbeamTictedthtdueftstDf themof 
s breach of trust m the charge of an inheritance, and turned 
ban oat of his place A seemd he brought to tnal for dis- 
honesty, who was deiended by Latatius &tulas, at that time 
censor, a man very considerable for La office, but vet more for 
hj character, as he was emment above all the Romars of that 
age for ha reputedwudom widinteOTty. He was also intimate 
with Cato, and much cemmended us way of linug So per- 
cerrag he could not bring o8 hu client, tl he stood a fair trial, 
he openly began to him off Cato objected to his doing 
tbs And when he contmued stiOto be importunate, “ It would 
be shamefid, Catolus,” he said, “that the censor, the judge of 
an Our lives, should meur the dishonour of removal by our 
cfiiceis '■ At this expressun, Cato ha looked as if he would 
hare made some answer, but he said DOlhing, and either through 
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anger or shame went aTOy sSent, and out of countenance* 
KeverdieJess, the mEui was not found guilty, for the voices that 
acquitted him were hut one m number less than those that con- 
demned him, and Marcus LoHiiis, one of Cato's colleagues, who 
was absent by reason of sickncs, was sent for by Catulus, and 
entreated to corac and save lie man. So LoUius was brought 
into court in a chair, and gave his voice also for acquitting hm. 
Yet Cato never after made use of that clerk, and never paid him 
his salary, nor would he make any account of the vote given by 
LoUius. Having thus humbled the derks, and brought them to 
be at command, he made use of the books and registers as he 
thought nt, and in a litde s^ile gained the treas^’ a higher 
name than the senate house itself; and all men said, Cato had 
made the office of a qusstor equd to the dignity of a consul. 
When he found many indebted to the state upon cld accounts, 
and the state also in debt to many private persons, he took care 
that the public might no longer either do or sufier wrong; he 
strictly and punctually esactod what was due to the treasure', 
and as freely and speed3y paid all those to whom it was indebted. 
So that the people rvere Iffled with sentimeats of awe and respect, 
on seeing those made to pay, who thought to hare escaped with 
their plunder, and others receiving all their due, who rfespaired 
of getting anything. And whereas usually those who brought 
false bills and pretended orders of the senate, could through 
^a^'our get them accepted, Oito would never be so imposed upon; 
and in the case of one particular order, on the question aroing 
whether It had passed the smte, he vfould not be3ie\-e a great 
many witnesses that attested h, nor would admit of it, tdl the 
consuls came and affinned it upon oath. 

There were at that time a great many whom Sylia had made 
use of as his agents in the proscription, and to whom he had for 
their service in putting men to death, pvea twelve thousand 
drachmas apiece. These men everj'body hated as wicked end 
polluted wretches, bat nt^dr durst be revenged upon them. 
Cato c.n!led every one to account, cs wrongfully possessed of the 
public money, and exacted it of them, and 'at the same time 
sharply reproved tfiem fra thdr unlawful and impious actions. 
After these pmceedings they were piKcnlly accused of murder, 
and being a!re.ady in a manner prejudged as guilty, they were 
easily found so, and accordingly suffer^; at which the whole 
people rejoiced and thought ■toemssl»'es now to see the old 
tyranny nsally abolished, and Sylia himself, so to say, brought 
to punishment. 
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Cato’s assiduty also, and indefatigable diligence, won itry 
mudi upon the people He ahrays came first of ary of ha col 
lea'T.es to the tnasorj, and srent away the last. He never 
cussed any assemblv ol the people or sitting of the senate; 
being als-ays aiuaous end on the watch for those who IghUy, or 
as a matter of interest, passed aotes la favour of this or that 
person, for remitting debtsorgrantng away custons that were 
owing to the «tate And at length, having kept the exchequer 
pure and clear from base infonnefs, and yet having filled it with 
treasure, h" made it appear that the state might be nch without 
cpprtssu^ the peop'e At first he exited feeling* of dislike and 
irritation m same of ha edleam.es, but after a whfle Iber were 
well contented with him, since he was perfectly wiling that they 
should cast all the odium on him, when they declined to gratify 
their friends with the public money, ot to give dishonest judg- 
ments in passing their accounts, and when hard pressed bv 
suitors, they could readfly answer it was impossible to do any- 
thmg unless Cato would ccmsent On the last day of his c6ce, 
he m boQourably attended to hia house by almost all the 
people, but cn the wav be was mforoed that several powerful 
fnendj were m the treasury with Uarcellus, using all their 
mterest with him to pass acertam debt to the pahhe revenue, as 
if It had been a fih UarceSus been one of Cato's friends 
from h» chiJdhoM, and so long as &to was with him, was one 
of the best ol his ooU^sgues m this office, but when alone, was 
muble to resist the importunity of suitors, and prune to do any- 
body akmdness So Cato unintdAtriy tamed batit, and find* 
mg that ifarcelliis had yielded to pass the thing, be took the 
bwk, and while Sfarcellus silenUy itoed br and looked on, 
struck It out This done, be b^|ht Marcellus out of the 
treasuiy, and took him heme with him, who foraB this, neither 
then, nor ever after, con^lamed <d bun, but always continued 
his fnencLhip and iamihanty withhim. 

Cato, after he had laid down his office, yet did not cease to 
keep awatchupon the treasury He had his servants who con 
tmually wrote our the detafis of the eipeaiaicun, and he 
kept always by hjn certain books, which contained the accounts 
of the revenue from Sylla’s tone to his own quzStorship, which 
he had bought for Eve t^ents 

He was always first at the senate, and went out last, and 
often, while the others were dawly csllectwg, he would sit and 
read by himself, holdup his pawn before his book. He was 

Em cr once cut of town when the smite was to meet. Andwhen 
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aftemards Pumpcy and his parl7, finding that he could never be 
either persuaded or cotapelled to favour their unjust designs, 
endeavoured to keep him from the senate, by engaging him in 
business for his friends, to plead their causes, or arbitrate in 
their differences, or the like, he quiddy discovered the trick, and 
to defeat it, fairly told all his acquaintance that he would never 
meddle in any private business when the senate was assembled. 
Since it was not in the hcqie of gaming honour or riches, nor 
out of mere impulse, or ty diance that he engaged himself in 
politic, but he undertook the service of the state as the proper 
business of an honest man, and therefore he thought himself 
obliged to be as constant to his public duty as the bee to the 
honeycomb. To this end, be took care to have his friends and 
correspondents everywhere, to send him reports of the edicts, 
decrees, judgments, and aD the important proceedings that 
passed in any of the provinces. Once wlien Clodius, the sedi- 
tious orator, to promote his violent and revolutionary projects, 
traduced to the people some of the priests and priestesses (among 
whom Fabia, sister to Cicero’s wife, Terentia, ran great dangerf, 
Cato having boldly interfer^, and having made Clodius appear 
so infamous that he was forced to leave the toxvn, was addressed, 
when it was over, by Cicero, who came to thank him for what 
he had done. “ You must diank the commonwealth,” said he, 
for whose sake alone he professed to do everj-thing. Thus ho 
gained a great and wonderful reputadonj so that an advocate 
m a cause, where there was only one witness against ium, told 
the judges they ought not to rely upon a single witness, though 
ic were Cato liimself. And it was a sort of proverb with many 
people, if any very unlikely and incredible thing were asserted, 
to say, they would not believe it, though Cato himself should 
affirm it. One day a debauched and sumptuous liver talking in 
the senate about frugality and temperance, Anrous standing up, 
cried, " 'Vho can endure this, sir, to have you feast like Crtissus, 
build like Lucullas, and talk like Cato.” So likewise those who 
were vicious and dissolute in fieir manners, yet affected to be 
grave and sot'ere in their language, wctc in derision called Catos. 

At first, when his friends would have persuaded him to stand 
to be tribune of the pcopl^ he thought it undesirable; for that 
the power of so great an office ought to be reserved, as lie 
strongest medicines, for occasions of the last necessity. But 
afmrsvards in a vac.ntion time, as he was going, accomp-vniod 
with his books and philosophcis, to I.Bcanin, where he had lands 
with a pleasant residence, they met by the way a gre-at many 
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horses, carnages, and attendants, of wtom they t-nd-rstood, 
that lletellushepos was gaug toRome, to stand to be tribune 
of the pec^le Hereupon Cato stopped, end after a LttJe pause, 
gaseordere to retain backmunedtttdv, at which the company 
seeming to wonder, “ Don’t you know,” si.d be, “ how dangerous 
of Itself the madness of KeteDus is> and now that be comes 
armed with the s-pport of Pompey, he srill fall Lie bshtnmg on 
the state, and bnrg it to otte' dBorder, therefore tha is no 
time for idleness and diversion, but we must go and pres ent tha 
can m his designs, or bnvelv die in defence of our liberty ” 
Nevertheless, by the persaasion of hiS fnends, he went first to 
ha country house, where he stayed but a very Lttle tone, and 
then returned lo town 

He armed m the eseniog, and went straight the real morn- 
ing to the forum, wheT“ he be^n to solicit for the tribuneship, 
in opposition to Ueteflus The power of tha oSce consists 
rather in ccntiollirg than perfonnEg any business, for though 
all the test eicrpl any one tnhuDe should be agreed, yet firs 
derud or intercession could pot a stop to the whole matter 
Cato, at fint, bid not many that app^am for him, but as soon 
as his design was Imown, dt the good and d isunguish^ persons 
of the aty quiddy cime forward to encourage and support lun, 
looizcg epo*) him, not as one thatdesveda /it our of t^a), but 
one that proposed to do a great fnour to his country and all 
hone<t men, who bad many times refused ue same office, when 
he might has « bad it without trouble, but now sought it with 
danger, that be night defend tbeir liberty and th»ir government. 
It IS reported that so great a number flexed about him that he 
was like to be stified anudst the press, and could scarce get 
through the crowd. Hewasdeclafedtiibune,wiihse%eralothen, 
amoi^ whom was littellus 

When Cato was chosen into this oEca, observing that the 
election of consuls was become a matter of purchase, he sharply 
itbuled the people fer this ooimption, and in the conclusion of 
hi» speech protested he would bring to trial whomever he 
sLo-ld find giving money, maLing an excepUon only m the case 
of SJaaus, cn aoount of their near connectica, he having 
tnamed Serv lha, Cato’s stslei He therefore did not prosecute 
hna, but accused Luajs Vuinia, who bad been chosen consul 
by corrupt m-ans w ith Slanw There was a law that the party 
accused might nppamt a to ke^ watch upon his accuser 
t-at he might know fairly what means he toot in preparia^ the 
accusation. He that was set Cato by Murena, « first 
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followed and observed biiD strictly, yet never found him dealing 
any way unfairly or insidiously, but always generously and 
candidly going on in the just and (yen methods of proceeding. 
Md he 50 admired Cato's great spirit, and so entirely trusted to 
his integrity, that meeting him in lie fonim, or going to his 
house, he would as!: him if he deseed to do anything that day 
in order to the accusation, and if Cato said no, he went away, 
relying on his word. \Vhm the cause was pleaded, Cicero, who 
was then consul and defended Murena, took occasion to be 
extremely witty and jocose, in reference to Cato, upon the Stoic 
philosophers, and their paradoxes, as they call them, and so 
excited great laughter among the judges; upon which Cato, 
smiling, said to the standers-by, “What a pleasant consul 
we have, my friends.” Murena was acquitted, and afterwards 
showed himself a man of no ill-feeling or want of sense; for when 
he w-as consul, he always took Cato’s ad«cc m the most weighty 
affairs and, during all tire time of his office, pud him much 
honour and respect. Of which not only Murena s prudence, but 
also_ Cato’s own behaviour, was the cause; for tliougli he were 
terrible and severe as to matters of justice, in the senate, and at 
the bar, yet after the thing was over his manner to aE men was 
perfectly friendly and humane. 

Before he entcrod on the office of tribune, he assisted Cicero, 
at that time consul, in many contests that concerned his office, 
but most espedally in his great and noble acts at the time of 
Catiline’s conspiracy; which owed their last successful issue to 
Cato, Catiline had plotted & dreadful and entire subversion of 
the Roman state by sedition and open war, but being ccaivicted 
by Cicero, was forced to fly the city. Yet Lentulus and Cethegus 
remained, with several others, to carry on the same plot; and 
blaming Catiline, as one that wanted courogo, and had been 
timid and petty in Ids designs, they themselves resolved to set 
the whole town on fire, utterly to overthrow the empire, 
rousing whole nations to revolt and exciting foreign wars. _ But 
fte design was discovered Geero (as we have written in his 
life), and the matter brought before tiie senate. Silanus, who 
spoke first, delivered his opnrioD, that the conspirators ought to 
suffer the last of punishments, and was tlierein followed by all 
who spoke after him ; till it came to Casar, who being an excel- 
lent spealcer, and looking upon all changes and commotions in 
tlie state as materials useful for his own purposes, desired rather 
to increase than extinguish them; and standing up, he made a 
very merciful and persuasive speedi, that they ought not to 
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luff er death vithout lair tmJ accordisig to law, and mo\ ed that 
they might be kept m pnson Thus was the house almost holly 
turn'd by Cesar, apprehenihrg ako the aager of the people, 
msonfflcb that even Sibaus retracted, and said he did not jneaa 
to propose death, hut impnsoniaent, tor that was the utmost a 
Roman ould su2?r 

Upon this thej rere all inclined to the imld'r and irore 
meroful op nion, vshea Cato, standu^ up, began at orce with 
great passion and vebetaenct to lepioach Sibnus for his change 
of opinion, and to attack Csesar, who wnald, he said, rum the 
commonwealth by soft words and popular speeches, and was 
endeeioi^riag to fnghten the senate, when he himself ought to 
feir, and be thankful, U he escaped unpunished or unsuspected, 
who thus openlj and boMly dinrf to protect the enemies of the 
state, and while finding no compassion for his ownnative country, 
brought, with all its glones, so near to utter nun, could yet be 
full of pity forthosemenwhohad better nes-et have been born, 
and whose death most deliver the comnonwealth from blood- 
shed and destnifUon This only of all Cato’s speeches, it is 
lud, was preserted, for Ocero, the consul, had disposed m 
vanouspansof the senate house, se>-era] of the most ei^rt and 
rapid wnttn, whom he bad uught to nake ffurts ompnimg 
nunerous wocdsmifew shott strokes, as up to that tune th'^ 
had not used those we call shorthand n-niers, who then, as it b 
said, established the first example of the art. Thus Cato earned 
It, and so turned the house again, that it w as decreed the cos* 
spirators should be put to death 
Not to omit any {mall snalten that may serve to show Cato's 
temper, and add something to the portraittiie of ^ mnd, it is 
reported, that wtuk Osar and be were in the very heat, and the 
whole senato regarding them tno, a hccle note was brought la to 
Casar which Cato declared to be suspiaous, ind urgmg that 
some sMiUous act was going on, bade the letter be read Upon 
which Cssar handed the paper to Cato, who, diaoovenrg it to 
be a los e-letter from bis si»ter Semla to CxLr, by whom she 
had b«n comipted, threw it to him again, sas mg, “ Take it, 
diunisrd,” and to went cn with his discourse. An^ indeed, it 
seems Cato had but ill-fortune m women, lor tlm bdy wms ill- 
spoken of for her familiarity wifliOesar, and the other Sernlii, 

(ito'ssisteralsojWasvetmoreiH-conductedj for being loamed 

to Lucullus, one of the greatest raenm Rome, and having brought 
hm a son, she was afterwards disorced for ineontinency But 
What was worst of all. Chto’s own wife AUha was not free from 
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the same fault; and after she had home him two children, ho 
was forced to put her away for her misconduct. After that, he 
married Marcia, the daughter of FhUippus, a woman of good 
reputation, who yet has occarioned much discourse ; and the life 
of Cato, like a dramatic pices, has this one scene or passage full 
of perplexity and doubtful meaning. 

It is thus related by Thrasea, who refers to the authority of 
Munatius, Cato’s friend and constant companion. Among many 
that loved and admired Cato, some were more remarkable and 
conspicuous than others. Of these was Quintus Hortensius, a 
man of high repute and approved virtue, who desired not only to 
live in friendship and familiarity with Cato, but also to unite his 
whole house and family with him by some sort or other of alliance 
in marriage, Therefore he set himself to persuade Cato that 
his daughter Porcia, who was already married to Bibulus, and 
had borne him two children, might nevertlieless be given to liim, 
as a fair plot of land, to bear fniTt also for liim. " For,” s.aid he, 
" though this in the opinion of men may seem strange, j'ct in 
nature it is honest, and profitable for the public that a ^voman 
in the prime of her youth should rrot lie useless, and lose the fruit 
of her womb, nor, on the other side, should burden and im- 
poverish one man, by bringing him too many children. Also 
by this communication of faituHcs among worthy men, virtue 
would increase, and be diffused through their posterity; and the 
commonwealth would be united and cemented by their alliances." 
Yet if Bibulus would not part with his wife altogether, he would 
restore her as soon as she had brought him a cmld, whereby he 
might be united to both their families. Cato answered, that ho 
loved Hortensius very well, and much approved of uniting their 
houses, but he thought it strange to speak of marrying his 
daughter, when sire was already given to another. Then 
Hortensius, turning the discourse, did not hesitate to speak 
openly and ask for Cato’s own wife, for die was young and 
fruitful, and he had already diildnm enough, Ncitlier can it be 
thought that Hortensius did lliis, ns imagining Cato did not care 
for Marcia; for, it is smd, she was Uien willi child. Cato, per- 
ceiving his eiimest desire, did not deny his request, but said that 
Phillippus, the fatlicr of Morda, ought also to be consulted. 
Pliilippus, therefore, being sent for, came; and fun^ig tliey 
were well agreed, gave his daughter llarria to Hortensius in the 
presence ofCato, who himself also asasted at the marriage. This 
was done at a later time, but since I was spealung of women, I 
thought it well to mention know. 
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Leatulus and the rest of the «anspirators were put to d*ath, 
but Csesar, finding so inudi tusuiuated and charged against him 
IE the senate, betooV hinseU to the people, and proceeded to sOr 
up tie most corrupt and dusolutt tkocnls of the state to form 
a party in hi j support, (ito.apprehensiveof whatm^hteosue, 
persuded the senate to «« o>er the pear and unprovided for 
m jlutude bj a distributieo of com the annual charge of which 
amounted to twelve hundred and fifty talents This act of 
humanity and kindness onrjucstioiiably dissipated the present 
danger But Xletellus coming into his office of tribune, began 
to hold tumultuous assemhbes and had prepared a decree, that 
Pompey the Great diouW presently be caQed into ItaK , with all 
his forces to presene 4e aty from the dinger of CatUn'’s cod- 
ipiTicy Tbs was the fwr pretence, but the true design was 
to deliver all into the hands of Fompey, and to pve hun an 
absolute power Upon this the senate was assembled, and Cato 
did not fall shsrplv upon MeteUiis,as he oftm did, but urged his 
advice m the most rcasoftable and moderate tone. At last he 
descended ev-eo to enireaty, and extolled the bouse of MneUiis 
u havirg alaiys taken partentbthe nobHity AttiisUetell^ 
grew the more insolent, and despising Cato, as il he yielded and 
were afraid, let himself proceed to the roost audaocnit rcenaces, 
openii threatening to do whatever be pleased in spite of the 

senate Upun this Cato changed liutsuntenance, his v Dice, wid 

his Ungua^, and after many tliorp expres^orts, boldly con- 
chided that, while he lived Porapey should never cone ansed 
into the at) Tl e senate thought them both extravagant, and 
not well m ihejr safe sens-s, for the dengn of IfsuUus seemed 
to be mere rage and f remv, out of extess of mischief bnrging all 
things to run ard confusion, and CiWs virtue looked LV.e a kind 
cf ecstasy of conlentif’n uj cause of irhat nas good and j>ist 
But when the day came for the people to give their vuices for 
the passu^ this decree, and MeuUia beforehand occupied the 
forum with anard men, strangen, gladiators, and slaves, those 
that in hopes of chai^ follow^ Peopey were known to be no 
small part of the people, and heixle^ they had great assistance 
from Csesar, who was then prwtor, and though the best and 
^efest men of the city were Iw lea offended at these proceedioc^ 
than Cato, they seemed lather likely to sufier with him than ali^ 
to assist him, la tht switime Cato’s whole familv were m 
eitrem- fear and apprehension for him, some of his fnends 
nutto ate nor slept aS the night, passing the wbol” time in 
debating and perplexity, bs wife and asters also bewailed and 
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lamented him. But he Mmself, void of all lear, and full of 
assurance, comforted and encouraged Acm by his omn words 
and conversation with them, f&kc supper he went to rest at 
his usual hour, and was the next day waked out of a profound 
sleep by Jlinucius Thermns, one of his colleagues. So soon as 
he was up, they two went U^ther into the forum, accompanied 
by very few, but met by a great many, who bade them have a 
care of themselves. Cato, ^ereforc, when he saw the temple 
of Castor and Pollux encompassed with armed men, and the 
steps guarded by gladiators, and at the top Metellus and Cajsar 
seated together, turning to his ftiends, " i&hold," said he, “ this 
audacious coward, who has levied a regunent of soldiers against 
one unarmed naked man;" and so he went on with Thermus. 
Those who kept &e passages gave way to these two only, and 
would not let anybody else pass. Yet Cato taking Munatius by 
the hand, with much difBculty polled biro through along wi^ 
him, Then going directly to MctcUusand Ocsarjbc sat mraseU 
down between them, to prevent their talkbg to one another, at 
which they were both amazed and confounded. And those of 
the honest party, observing the countenance, and admiring the 
high spirit and boldness of Cato, went nearer, and cried out to 
him to have courage, e.thorting also one another to stand 
together, and not betray their liberty dot the defender of it 
Then the clerk took out the bill, but Cato forbade him to read 
ft, whereupon Metellus took it, and would have read it biroself, 
but Cato snatched the Ix»k away. Yet Metellus, Iiaving the 
decree by heart, began to redle it without book; but Thermus 
put his hard to his mouth, and stopped his speech. Metellus 
seeing them fully bent to withstand Im, and tlie people cowed, 
and inclining to the better side, sent to his house for aimed men, 
And on their rushing in wWi great noise and terror, all the rest 
dispersed and ran away, except Cato, who alone stood still, while 
the other party threw sticks and stones at him from above, until 
Murenn, whom he had formerly accused, came, up lopiu ted him, 
and holding his gown before hm, cried out to ^era to leave off 
throwing; and, in fine, pasuading and pulling him along, he 
forced him into the temple of Castor and Pollux. Metellus, now 
seeing the place clear, and all the advera: party lied out of the 
forum, thought he might easily cany his point; so he com- 
manded the soldiers to retire, and reoommenemg in an orderly 
manner, began to proceed to.pasmg the decree. But tlic other 
side having reco^'cred themsdves, returned very boldly, and 
with loud sliouting, insomuch that Meteflus’s adherents were 
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s'lzed with a, paaic, supposn^ fcem to be coming with a rein 
forameot of armed men, fed every one out of the place 
They being thus dispersed, Cato came m again, aod aiutoned 
the courage, and commerided the resolution of the people, so 
that now the majority weie, by all means, for deposit^ Metellus 
from hiS office The senate also being assembled, gave orders 
once more for supporting Cato, and rwistmg the motion, as of a 
nature to exate sedition and perhaps civ2 var m th> aiy 
But Ueullus ctmtuiued still very bold and resolute, and 
seeing his party stood greatly la tear 6t Cato, whom they looked 
upon as m> mcihle, he burned out of iht senate into the /arum 
and assembled the people, to whom be made a bitter jmd ut 
vidious speech against Cato, crying out, he was forced to fly from 

histyrarmy^aod tins conspiracy against ?ompey, that the cite 

would soon repent their having dishonoured so mat a matu 
And from hence he started to go to Asia, with the intenUon as 
would be suppose^ of laymgbdore Pompey all tht miimes tkt 
w ere done him Qto was h^hly cxtilted for hav lag delivered 
the state this diagerons trihoneship, and having tn some 
meawrc defeated, ui the peiton of MeteUus, the pewtr^Pomoev 
but he vw yet more coamended wbeo, upon the senate mo! 
eeeding to disgrace UeteBw and depose him /mm ha office, he 
altogether epoosed and at lengjlh diverted the design The 
common people ctoirvd bis moderation and huinftniw. m not 

mtulb, soon .fte renmirf Iron, Ihn m itan ttn 

me ol .l„ch,^aa,nrob7 ttneloijol a. wbot m Si 

BTipeimce, talten ont cl hs banls by Poonxv “ 

rq.roronHOon, 

01 ta offiet, JrolrodnS S KST.'”’' >'“» «« 

forced to Ut fall the accttaatjws,an^s.n>i wemusthathewas 
LlcuHus having thus obtained ho tnuS 
cultivated Cato s friendship, whx* he LbiLf s'oulousjj, 
p»rf «id attoes In loo ^olm “ « Peat 
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And now Pompey also returning with glory from the war. and 
confiding in the good-will of the people, shown in their splendid 
reception of him, thought he should be denied nothing, and sent 
therefore to the senate to put ofi the assembly for the election of 
consuls, till he could be present to assist Piso, who stood for that 
office. To this most of the senators were disposed to peid; 
Cato only not so much thblang that ^is delay would be of 
great importance, but, desiring to cut dotm at once Pompey’s 
high expectations and designs, withstood his request, and so 
overruled the senate th.tt ft was carrried ag.aiDst him. And this 
not a little disturbed Pompey, who found he should very often 
fail in his projects unlessbecoaldbringor-crCato to his interest. 
He sent, therefore, for Munathas, his friend; and Cato having 
two nieces that were marriageable, he offered to many the 
eldest hitnself, and take the youngest for hi? son. Some say 
they were r40t his nieces, but his daughters. Munatius proposs'd 
the matter to Cato, in presence of his wife and sisters; the 
women were full of joy at -the prospect of an alliance with so 
great and important a person. But Cato, witliout delay or 
balancing, forming his decision at once, answered, " Go, Jluna- 
tius, go and tell Pompey that Cato is not assailable on the side 
of the women’s chamber: I am grateful indeed for the intended 
kindness, and so lo:^ as Us actions are upright, I promise him a 
friendship more sure than any marriage alliance, but I will not 
give hostages to Pompey’s glory against my counuy's safet>*." 
This answer was very mocb against the wishes of the women, 
and to all his friends it seemed somewhat harsh and haugh^-. 
But afterwards, when Pompey, endeavouring to get the consul- 
ship for one of friends, gave pay to the people for their votes, 

and the bribery •nas notorious, the money being counted out in 
Pompey’s onm gardens, Chto then said to the women, they must 
necessarily have been concerned in the contamination of these 
misdeeds of Pompey, if they had been allied to his family; and 
tiiey acknowledged that he did best in refusing it. Vet if we 
may judge by the event, Cato was much to blame in rejecting 
that alliance, which thcr^ M to Cresar. .ind then that match 
was made, which, uniting his and Pompey's power, bad well- 
nigh Hiked the Roman era;^, and did destroy the common- 
wealth. Nothing of which, per^ps, had come to pass, but that 
Cato was too apprehensive of Pompey's least faults, and did not 
consider how he forced hnn into conferring on another man the 
opportunity of comiafttbig die greatest. 

These ^thinjs, however, were yet to come. Luciilliis and 
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Pompey,meanUme,had a great dispute concerning their erdtrs 
and OTangements m Pontus, eadi endeavouring that his own 
ordinances nught stand Cato took jart with Lucullus, who was 
manifestly suflenng wrong, and Pompey, finding himself the 
•weaker in the senate, had recourse to the people, and to ^ain 
\ otes he proposed a law for dividing the lands among the soldiers 
Cato opposing him in this also made the bill be rejected Upon 
this he joined himself with Qodius, at that time the most violent 
of all the demagogues, and entered also into fncndship with 
Cxsar, upon an occasion of which also Cato was the cause For 
Csesar, retummgfrom tu ^svernment iaSpain,atthe same time 
sued to be chesen consul, and yet (festred not to lose his tnumph 
Now the law requinng that th^e who stood for any office should 
be present, and yet that whoever expected a triumph should 
contmue without the walls, Oesar requested the senate that his 
Ineads might be permitted to canvast for him in hn abscr« 
Many of Uie senators were willing to consent to it, but Cato 
opposed It, and pcKeiving them inclined to favour C»sr, spent 
the whole day m speaking, and so prevented the senau from 
coamg to any condusioo Cc»r, therefore, resolving to let fdl 
his preuasious to the tnumpb, came into the town, and immedi' 
ately made a fnendsh^ with Porapey, and stood for the consul- 
ship As soon as he wus declared consul elect, he tnamed 
his daughter Julia to Pompey. And having thus combmed 
themselves together agamst the tommonweafih, the one pro- 
posed laws for dividing the lands among the poor people, 
the other was present to support the proposes Lucullus, 
Cicero, and their Inends, jouied with Bibulns, ihe other consul, 
to famde their passing, and, foreromt of them all, Cato, who 
already looked upon the fnendship and alliance of Pompey and 
Cesar as very dangerous, declared he did not so much disli ke 
the advantage the people should get by this division of the 
lands, as he feared the reward these men would gam by thus 
courting and cozening the people And in this he gamed over 
the senate to his opinion, as likewise many who were not senators 
■who were oSeoded at Cesar’s lU conduct, that he, la the office 
of consul, should thus base^ and disbonoura^ flatter the people 
practismg.to wra their lavow, the same means that were wont 
to be used only by the most rash and rebellious tnbunes Cesar 
theitfoTC, and hu party, Itamg they should not carry it by fai^ 
dealmg, fdl to open force First a basket of dung was uiora 
upon Bibulus as he was gomgto the fonim, then they set nnofl 
his hetors and broke their reds, at len-th 
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throTm, and many men trounded; so that all that were against 
those laws fled out ol the forum^ the rest with what haste they 
could, and Chto, last of all, w^kdng out slowly, often turning 
back and calling down Teogeawe upon them. 

Thus the other party not only carried their point of dividing 
the lands, but also ordained that dl the senate should swear to 
confirm this Jaw, and to defend it J^ainst whoever should 
attempt to alter it, infiicting great peiuflues on those that should 
refuse the oath. AJl tbesesenatois,sccingthe necessity they were 
in, took the oath, rcmembeimg the exan^le of Metellus in old 
time, who, refusing to swear open the like occasion, was forced 
to leave Italy. As for GUo, his wife and children Tfith tears 
besought him, his friends and famfliars persuaded and entreated 
him, to yield and take the oath; bot he fliat principally pre- 
vailed witli him was Qcero, the orator, who urged upon him 
that it was perhaps not even right in itself, that a private man 
should oppose what the public had decreed ; that the tiiine being 
already past altering, it were folly and madness to throw ^seif 
into danger witlmut tbe chance of doing his couslry any good; 
it would be the greatest of aJf evils to embrace, as if were, the 
opportunity to abandon the commonwcaltl), for whose sake he 
drd everything, and to let it fall into the hands of those who 
designed noting but its ruin, as if he were glad to be saved 
from the treuhle of defending it. “ For," said he, " though 
Cato have no need of Rnne, yet Rome has need of Cato, and 
so likewise have all bis friends.” Of whom Cicero profes^ he 
himself was the clu^, being at tiiat time aimed at by Qodtus, 
who openly threatened to lall upon him, as soon as ever he 
should get to be tribune. Thns lito, thq' say, moved by the 
entreaties and the arguments of his friends, went unwillingly to 
take tbe osth, which he did the last of all, except only Favonius, 
one of his intimate acquaintance. 

Osar, exalted with this success, proposed another law, for 
dividing almost all the country of Campania among the poor and 
needy citizens. Nobody duist speak against it but Cato, whom 
Ctesar fljerefore pulled from tl« rostra and dragged to prison: 
yet Cato did not even thus remit his freedom of speech, but ao 
he went along continued to ^eak against the law, and ad^'ised 
the people to put down all I^laton who proposed the like. 
The senate and the best of the citiraHS Mowed him with sad 
and dejected looks, showing their grief and indignation by their 
silence, so that Ctesar could not beignoranthmvmuch they were 
offended; but for contention's ake he still persisted, expecting 
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Cato should either supplicate hm, or nake an appeal. Mut 
i^htn he saw that he did not so mndi as think oi doing «!»«, 
asliamed of what he was damg and of whit people thou;ht of 
tt he himself pnvately hade one of the tribunes interpose and 
procure his release. Howe\er, having won the mulutude by 
these laws and gratifications, fliey deereed that Oesai should 
have the goverrment of IHyncam, and aD Gaul, with an armr 
of four legions, for the space of five years, though Cato itiU 
cried out they were, by their own vote, placing a P^t m their 
atadel I^l'bhus Oodius, a patnoas, who iSlegailf became a 
plebeian, vras declared tnbune of the people, as he had promised 
to do all things according to their pleasure, oa condition he 
might banish Cicero And for consuls, they set up CaJpumms 
Yiso, the lather of Anltis Gabuues, one of 

Pompey's creatures, as they us, who best knew his life 
and manners. 

Yet when they had thus firmly estabUshed ah tbinp, haviog 
mastered one part of the aty by favour, and the other by fear, 
they themselves were still abaid oi Cato, and remembered with 
vexatioa what puns and trouble their success over bun bid cost 
thea, and indeed what shame end disgrace, when at last they 
were driven to use violuice to turn Ibis made Oodius despair 
of dnvmg Ciccro out of Italy while Cato tuyed at heme Tbve> 
fore, having fint laid bs design, as soon as be came uto his 
office, be sent for Cato, end told him that be looked upon him 
as themost incorrupt of ellthc Romans, andwuroid) toshow 
he did so For whereas," said he, " many have eippUed to be 
sent to Cyprus on ihe conmussKn m the case el Ptolemy and 
have lolioted to have the appointment, 1 thinV you glone are 
deserving of it, and 1 desire to gm you the favour of the ap- 
poiatmeni ” Cato at once cned out it was a mere design upon 
him, and no favour, hot an injury Then Qodins proudly and 
fiercely answered, “ If you will not take it as a kmdoess, you 
shall go, though never » unwHlio^, *' and unmediatdy going 
mto the asambl/ of the people be made them pass e decree, 
ftiat Cato should be sent to Cypcui But ihey ordered hirr, 
neither ship, nor soldier, xwr any attendant, evee pt two ssae- 
tarics, cue of whom vias a thief and a nscal, and the other a 
retainer to Clodius Besides, as if Cyprus and Ptolemy were 
not work suffiaent, he was ordered also to restore the refugees of 
UTzantium For Oodius was resolved to keep him far enough 
oS whilst himself centmeed tnbune ° 

Cato, bemg in this necessi^ of going away, advised Geero 
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who wa5 next to fae set apon, to make no resistance, lest he 
should throw the stale into dvil war and caafusion, but to give 
way to the times, and thus become once more the preserver of 
his country. Be himsetf sent forward Canidius, one of his 
friends, to Cyprus, to persuade Ptolemy to yield, without being 
forced] which if he did, he should want neither riches nor 
honour, for the Romans would him the priesthood of the 
goddess at Paphos. He himself stayed at Rhodes, making some 
preparations, and expecting aa answer from Cyprus. In the 
meantime, Ptolemy, Bing of %ypt, who had left Alexandria, 
upon some quarrel between him and his subjects, and was sailing 
for Rome, in hopes that Pompey and Cssar would send troops 
to restore him, in his way thither desired to see Cato, to whom 
he sent, supposing he would come to him. Cato had taken 
purging medicine at the tunc when the messenger came, end 
made answer, that Ptederay had better come to him, if he thought 
fit, And when he came, he neither wait forward to meet hm, 
not so much as rose up to him, but salutit^ him as an ordinary 
person, bade him sit down. This at once threw Ptolemy into 
some confusion, who was surprised to see such stem and haughty 
manners m one who made so plain and unpretending an appear' 
ance; but afterwards, when be began to talk about his atairs, 
be was no less astonished at the w^om and freedom of his dis- 
course. For Cato blamed bis conduct, and pointed out to him 
what honour and happiness he was abandonii^, and what humi- 
liations and troubles he would run himself iatoj what bribery 
he must resort to, and what cupidity be would have to satisfy 
when he came to the leading men at Rome, whom all Egjpt 
turned into silver would scataly content. He therefore advised 
him to return home, and be reconciled to his subjects, oSering 
to go along with him, and assist him in composing toe differences. 
And by this language Ptolemy being brought to himself, as it 
might be out of a fit of madness or delirium, and discerning toe 
truth and w’sdom of wliat Cato s^, resolved to follow' his 
ndvics; but he was s^ain over-persuaded by liis friends to toe 
contrary, and so, according to his first design, went to Rome, 
tt'hen he came there, and was forced to wait at the gate of one 
of the magiscrales, he began to hment his folly b h.tving 
rejected, rather, as it seemed to hkn, tte oracle of a god toon 
the advice merely of s good and wise man. 

In toe mc.-'.niime, the otoer Ptolemy, in Cyprus, very luckily 
for Cato, poisoned himsciL It was reported he liad left great 
riches; therefore, Cato deagiung to go first to Byz.antium, sent 
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hjs repliew BnUus to Cypnis, M ie '•icwiii Mt 'w hotly 
Camdiiu Then, baMrg reconcikd the refugees and the people 
q( Bviantwinj he left the Qty m pea« and quietness, and w 
jliilivj to Cyprus, where be foaod t rojo] treasure of ptatf, tobies, 
preaous stones and purple, afi which was to be turned into 
ready money And pang deterrauied to do eveiytoing with 
the greatest exactness, and to raise the prce of everything to 
the utmost, to this end he was always present at selling the 
things, and went carefully into all the aecounU Nor would he 
trust to the usual custoai of the market, but looked doubtfully 
opon sJikej the oOiar*, crers, puKiuuere, and even his own 
fnends, and so m fine he huusell talked with the buyers, and 
urged them to bid bigh, and coodiicted m tha mianec the 
greatest part ol the sales 

This mistrustfulness offended most of hij fnends, and us 
particular, Utinatius, Ow Knast inornate ol tbetn aQ, became 
almost ureConcQable And this aSotded Casar the subject of 
b« severest ceosures in the b»lc he wrote against Cato Vet 
Husatius hffiiseU relates, that the quanel was not so much ocoi' 
signed by Cato's mistrust, as by tus neglect of hm, and by his 
own jealousy ct Camdtus ForUunatius tdso wrote a book con* 
ceming Caio, which is tbe chief autbonly ioUowcd by Thntea 
Munauus says, that coming lo Cypnss after the other, and 
hariag a very poor lodging provide for bun, be went to ^to’t 
house, butwas not admitted, because he was engaged in private 
with Csmiiws, nf which be afterwards complaaed in very 
gentle terras to Cato, but received a very harsh answe*', that too 
much love, according to Theophtastos, often causes hatred; 

" end you,” he said, " because you bear me much bve, think 
you receive too little honooT, and presently grow angry I 

employ CanidiusonaccoisntofhBtoiustry and hafideUty, he 
has been with me fiom tbe firs^ and I have found him to be 
trusted ’’ These things were said m pmate between them two, 
but Cato afterwards told Carudius what had passed, on being 
informed of which, Munauus would no more go to sup with him, 
and when he uas uvitrd co gwa fus counsel, tefat^ to come 
Then Cato threatened to seiie fais goods, as was the custom in 
the case of those who were disobedient; but Munatius not re- 
gardiag bis t^reata, ntnmed to Rome, and continued a Vine 
time thus discontented But aftetivards, when Cato was oiine 
back also, Maroa, who as yet lived with him, contrived to have 
them both mwled to snp together at the house of one Earca* 
Cato came la last of aO, When the rest were ’ ’ 
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asked^ wBeie he showM be. Sarca answered hinij where he 
pjfesed; then looking about, he said he would be near Muna- 
tus, and went and p&ced hhaself next to him; j'et he showed 
biffi CO other mark of kindness all die tune they were at table 
ft^etber. 2ut anotlier time, at the entreaty of Mard?.j Cato 
^te to Munatius that he deaied to speak ;vitii him. Muna- 
tius went to his house in Ac monung, and was kept by Marcia 
till ah Ae company was gone; then Cato came, threw both his 
anns about him, and embraced him very kindly, and Aey were 
reconciled. I have Ae more fafly related this passage, for Aat 
i tliink Ae manners and tempers of dcq are more dearly dis- 
covered by things of this nature, than by great and conspicuour 
aofions. 

Cato sot logeAer little less Aan sevm Aousand Alents of 
Aver; but appreheuave of what might happen in so iemg a 
voyage by sea, he provided a great many cofiera that held tivo 
talenc and dvc hundred dnebmas t^kce; to eaA of these he 
festened a long reps, and to the oAer end of Ae rope a piece of 
Cork, BO Aat if Ae ship should nu'seany, it might he discovered 
whereabout Ae Aests lay under water. Ihus all Ae motwy, 
except a very little, was safely ttan^orted.^ But be had made 
two books, m which all Ae accounts of his cosutjssiaD were 
carefuUy written out, and ncitber of these was preserved. For 
his freedman Philargynis, who had Ae charge of one of Aem, 
setting sail from Ceachreie, was lost, togeAer wiA At ship and 
all her freight And the oAcr Cato himself kept safe till he 
came to Corcyia, but there be set op his tent in the market- 
place, and tlie sailors, bong very eoH in tte night, made a great 
many fires, some of whiA cau^t tte tents, so that they were 
bura^ and Ae book lost. And Aough he had brought wiA 
him several of Ptolemy’s stewards, who could testify to his in- 
tegrity, and stop the moatbs of enemies and false accusen, yet 
Ae loss annoyed him, and be was vexed wiA himself about Ae 
matter, as he had designed Aem not so muA for a proof of his 
own fidelity, as for a pattern of exactness to o Aers. 

The news Ad not oil to reach Rome Aat he was coming up 
Ae river. All Ac rnagisbates, Ae priest^ and Ae whole senate, 
wi A great part of Ae pet^le, went out to meet him ; bo A Ac 
banks of Ae Tiber were covered wiA people; so that his en- 
^ce was in solemnly and honour not ii&rior to a triumph. 
But it was Aougbt somewhat strain and fooked like wilful- 
and pride, Aat when Ae amsnls ^ prstors appeared, he 
Old not disembark, nor slay to salute Aem, but rowed up Ae 
in <=5 - 
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stream inaToyal galley of SIX bmksotoars and stopped not nil 
he brought his vtsseb to the dodi However when the money 
was earned through the streets a» people much wond red ^ 
the vast quantity of It and the senate bemg assembled d»creed 
him m honourable terms an extraordinary prstorsbp and also 
the pnvil ge of eppeanng at the pidilic spectacles in a robe 
faced With purple Cato declined all these honoun but declar 
itiff what diligence and fidelity he Lad found in N nas the 
steward of Ptolemy he requested the senate to give him hia 
freedom 

Pbilippus the father of Mama was that year consul and the 
authority and power of the office rested in i manner in Cato 
for the other consul paid hua no less regard for his virtue s sahe 
than Philppus did on account of the conncctioa between them 
And C cero now being returned from his banishment into 
which he was driven by Godins and having again obtained 
great credit among the people went in the absence of Qod uS 
and bv force took away the records of his tnbuneship which 
bad been laid up m the tap tol Eempon the senate was 
assembled and Godius cotoplained of Ocero who answered 
that Godius was never legally tnbune and therefore whatever 
he had done was vo d and of no authonty But Cato inter 
Tupted him while he spoke and at last standing up raid that 
noted be in no way justified or appmsed ol Qodius s proRed 
mgs but if they quesuoned the vahdity of what had b«n done 
m his tnbuneship they m^ht aho question what himself had 
do"t at Cyprus tot li« exj^tjon was unlawful \! he that tent 
him had no lawful authonty lor hunself he thought Qodius 
was legally made tnbune who by permiss on of the Uw was 
from a patnaaa adopted into a plebeun family it he had done 
1] in ha office he ooght to be called to acwount for it but the 
authonty of the magistracy ought not to suffer for the faults of 
the magistrate Gcero took this lU and for a long time dis 
contmued his friendship with Oito but they were afterwards 
reconciled 

Pompty and Crassus by agreement wifli Caesar who crossed 
the Alps to s« them had formed a dts gn thatthey two should 

stand to be chcp«n Consuls a second tune and when they shouU 
be m the r office they wooM continue to Caaai his govenment 
for five yrears more and take to themselves the greatest pro- 
viDces with amues and nwney to maintain them This seemed 
a plain cousp racy to subvert the ronsUtution and patte! out 
the empire Several men of ki^ character had intended to 
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stand to be consub that year, but iqion fee appcamcs o{ these 
great competitors, Giey al] densted, except only Lucius Domi- 
tius, wiiofiadmsTiiedPf>naa,thesBtero£ Cato, and u-as by him 
persuaded to stand it out, and not abandon such an under- 
tabing, which, be said, was not merely to gain the consukhip, 
but to save the liberty of Komc. bi the meantime, it was the 
common topic among the more prudent part of the citizens, 
that they ought not to sufier flie power of Pompey and Crassas 
to be united, which would then be carried beyond all bounds, 
and become dangerous to tire state; that therrfore one of them 
must be denied. For these reasons they took part with Domi- 
dus, whom they exhorted and encouraged to go on, cssuring 
him that many who feared openly to ^pear for liim, would 

S -ivately assist him. Pompey's psity fearing this, laid wait for 
omitius, and set upon him as he was going before daylight, 
with torches, into the Field, fust, he tot bore the light next 
before Domiiius was knodred down and kiUed; then several 
othen being wounded, all the rest fled, except Cato and 
Domitius, whom Cato held, thougjt himself were wounded in to 
atm, and wying out, conjured the others to stay, and not, wliilc 
they had any breath, forsake the defence of thoir liberty against 
those tyrants, who pbinly showed with what moderation they 
were likely to use fee power which they emleai’ourcd to gain 
by such violet^ce. But at length Domitius, also, no longer 
williiw to face tlie danger, fled to his oum house, and so Pompey 
and &assus w'em decli^ elected. 

Nevenhelcss, Cato would not give over, but resolved to stand 
himself to be prsior that year, which he thought would be some 
help to iiim in hk design of oppoung them; that he might not 
act as a private man, when he was to cootend with public 
magistrates, Pompey and Crassus apprehended tl;is; and fear- 
ing tljat the office of przjtor in fee jrcrson of Cato might be 
equal in authority to that of cmsul, they assembled the senate 
urjexp'-'cledly, Viathoot giraig notice to a great ntari}' of (he 
seaatars, snd made an onler, feat those who were cl-.oscn pr;eloi3 
should immcdialcly' enter upon their office, without attending 
the usual lime, in wlsidi, according to Uw, tiisy might be 
.•'-roared, if they had corxupad the people wife gi.':s. \nie.n by 
rids order tlisy had got leave to bribe frec-iy, without being 
Kll“d to afcouul, Uiey sot up them own friends and dependRnts 
to s-nad for tit prmioraup, pvmg oosty, and wntdung fee 
as they voted. Yet the virtue and repumtion of Cato 
wns .the lo triumph ever aE these stratagems; for fee people 
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trenfrallr lelt it to be shameful that a price should be paid for 
the reiectioii ot Cato, -Rbo tfosJit to be paid himscU to 
tabe upon him the office So he earned it by the voices of the 
fint tnbe Hereupon Pompey immediauly framed a lie, oyms 
oat. It thundered, snd straight hnie up the assemblv, for the 
Romans religiously observed this as a bad omen, and never con- 
cluded any matter alter it had thundered Before the neat 
time, they had distributed Urgei bnbes, and driving also the 
best men out ol the Field, by these foul means they procured 
Vatmius to be chosen prater, instead of Cato It is said, that 
those who had thus corruptly and dishonestlv given their voices 
burned, as ri it vrtrt in flight, out of the Field The others 
stayingtogether.andeicclaimoigst the event, one of the tribunes 
contmued the sssemblv, and Cato standing up, as it were by 
inspiration, foretold all the nusents that alters ards befell the 
state, eiffiorted them to beware of Pompey and Crassus, who 
were guilty of such things, and had laid su^ designs, that they 
ought well fear to have Cato pi*t«r When he had ended this 
speech, be was followed to bouse by a greater nuaber of 
pe^le than all the new praton elect put together 
uuus Trebonius now proposed the law for allotting provinces 
to the consuls, one of whoa was to have Spam and Airici, the 
otto Cgypt and Syru, with hiU power of mahmg war, »d 
carrying it on both by sea and land, es they should think flt. 
\Vhea this was proposed, all others despaim of putting any 
stop to It, aad neither did aor said aoytbuig against it> 3ut 
Gito, before the voting b^an, went up mto the place of 
speaking, and desiring to be heard, was with much diffi- 
culty ^owed two hours to speak. Having spent that time 
in informu^ them and reasoning with them, end m foretellu^ 
to them much that was to coioe, he was not sufiered to speak 
a.ny longer , but ts he was going on, a setjeant came and pulled 
ban down , yet wben he wss down, he still continued speaking 
in a loud voice, and finding many to listen to him, and join m 
his mdignauoa Then the setjeant took hun, and forced him 
cut of the forum, but as scon as he get loose, be returned again 
to the place of speakmg, crying out to the people to stand by 
bun 'Vhoi he had done thus several times, Treboums grew 
very sns^yj and commaadfd him to be earned to pnson, but 
the mulutude followed hnn, and hstened to the speech which 

hemadetothemasbewentalong, so that Treboi^ began to 
be afraid again, and ordered him to be released Thus that dav 
ms eapended, and the business staved o5 by f But m th^ 
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days succeeding, many of tiie dtizais being overawed by fears 
and threats, and others won bj gifts and favours, Aquillius, one 
of the tribunes, they by an anned force within the senate- 
house; Cato, vbo cried h thundered, they drove out of the 
forum; many were wounded, and some slain; and at length by 
open force they passed the law. At tha many were so incensed 
that they got togedrer and were ^ing to throw doivn the 
statues of Pompeyj but Cato went and diverted them from 
that des^. 

Again, another law was proposed, concerning the provinces 
and legions of Cssar, Upon to occasion Cato did not apply 
himself to the people, but appealed to Pompey himself; and 
told him, he did not consider now that he was setting Cssar 
upon his own shoulders, who would shortly grow too weighty 
for him; and at length, not able to lay down the burden, nor 
yet to hear it any ion|er, he would precipitate both it and 
himself with it upon the oommonwealtb; and then he would 
remember Cato’s advice, whidt was do less advantageous to him 
than just and honest in itsdf. Thus was Pompey often warned, 
but still disregarded and slighted it, never mistTUSting Csesar's 
change, and always confiding in his own power and good fortune. 

C^to was made prstor the following ye.v; but, it seems, ho 
did not do mote honour and credit to the ofilce hy his signal 
integrity than he disgraced and diminished ft by his strange 
behaviour. For he would often come to the court without Iw 
shoes, and sic upon tlie benc^ without any undergarment, and 
in this attire would give judgment m capital causes, and upon 
persons of the highest rank. It is said, also, he used to d^k 
wine after his morning meal, and then transact the business of 
hisotace; but tliis was wrongfully reported of him. Tbepeople 
were at that time extremely corrupted by the gifts of those who 
sought ofices, and most made a constant trade of selling their 
voices. Cato was eager utteriy to root this corruption out of 
the commonwealth ; he therefore persuaded the senate to make 
80 order, that those who were chosen into any office, though 
nobody should accuse tbm, should be obliged to come into the 
court, and give account upon oath of their procsedings in their 
election. This was exfrmely ohnoxiaus to those who stood for 
the offices, and yet mote to those vast numbers who took the 
bribes. Insomuch that one mornmg, as Cato was going to the 
tribunal, a great multitude of people Socked together, and with 
loud cries and malcdfclfons i^ed him, and threw $<■ 
him. Those that were about flie trfbnna! presently ' 
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Cato himself being forced thepcc, and jostled about m the throng, 
verv oarrowly escaped the stoQtJ tlwu were thios^Ti at him, and 
with much difficulty got hold of the rostn, where, standing up 
with a bold and undaunted countenance, he at once mastered 
the tumult, and sSenccd the damour, and addressing thetn in 
fit terms for the occasion, was beard with great attention, and 
perfectly quelled the sedition Afterwards, on the senate laim- 
mending him for this, “ But f,” *a*d he, ' do not commend you 
for abandoning jour pratoc ® danger, and brmging hua rio 
assistance ” 

In the meantime, the candidates were m great perplexity, 
for every one dreaded to give money himself, and j et feared lest 
his competitors should. At length they agreed to lay dowi, one 
hundreo and twenty five tbon»and drachruas apiece, and then 
all of them to canvass fairly and honestly, on condition, tliat if 
any one was found to raaJte use of brbery he should forfeit the 
money Being thus agreed, they chose Cato to keep the stakes, 
and arbitrate the muter, to hira they brought the nm con 
eluded on, and before him st^scribed the agreement *Xbe 
money he did not choose to have paid for them, but took then 
KcunQ*3 who stood bound for them Upon the day of electioD, 
he placed himself by the tnhuoe who took the votes, and ve^ 
vatchfoUy observisg all that passed, he discovered one who 
broken the agreetnent, and immediately ordered him to pay his 
money to the Kst They, however, cemroendiDg his justice 
highly, remitted the penalty, as thinking the discovery a suffi- 
cient punishment. It raised, however, as much envy against 
Cato as It gamed hun reputatioQ, and many were oSenlcd at 
hu thus taking upon hunseU the whole authonty of the senate 
the courts of judicature, and the nagistrecies Tor then, u no 
virtue, the honour and credit for v^ch procures a man more 
odium than that of justice, and this, because more than any 
other, It acquires a man power end auttonty among the Oiciimoi 
people For they only honour the valiant and admire th* 
while in addition they also love just men, and put entirj 
and confidence in them They fear the bo'd man, end nustj^jj 
the deter man, and moreover think them rather beholdow 
their riatiiral compleTioD, than to any goodness of their vfi] fjj 
these excellences, ttry look upon valour os a certain nairal 
strength of the mind, and wisdom as a eonstitutiorisl aaitauj, 
whereas a man has n m his power to be just, if he h^y* t ' 
the will to be ro, and therefore injustice is thought 
dishonourable, because it is least excusable ^ 
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Cato upon this account was opposed by all the great men; 
who thought themsoivesrepror'ed by hisvittue. Pompey especi- 
ally looted upon the merease <?f Cato’s credit as the ruin of his 
oivn power, and therefore ccmtinaalfy set up men to rail against 
him. Among these was the seditious Clodius, nou^ again united 
to Pompey, who declared openly, that Cato had conveyed aray 
a great d^ of the treasure that was found in Cyprus; and that 
he hated Pompey only because he refused to marry his daughter, 
Cato answered, that although diey had allowed him neither 
horse nor man, he had brought mi»e treasure from C3T)n]S alone, 
than Pompey had, after so many wars and triumplis, from the 
ransacked world ; tiat he never sought the alliance of Pompey; 
not that he thought hio unwortiiy of beuig related to him, but 
because he differed so mudi from him in things that concerned 
the comraonwcalih. " For,” said he, “ I laid down the province 
that was given me, when I went out of my prjEtorship ; Pompey, 
on the contrar}’, retains many provinces for himself, and he 
bestows many on othen; and but now he sent Caisar & force of 
six thousand men into Gaul, which Oesat never asked the people 
for, nor had Pompey obtained their consent to give. JIan, and 
horse, and arms, in any number, are become the mutual gifts of 
private men to one another; and Pompey, keeping the titles of 
commander and general, hands over me annics and provinces 
to others to govern, whilo be himself slays at home to preside 
at the contests of the canvass, and to stir up tumults at elec- 
tions; out of the anarchy he ^us creates amongst us, seeking, 
we see wei eoougb, a monarchy for himself.'' . Thus be retorted 
on Pompey. 

He had an intimate friend and admirer of the name of Marcus 
Favonius, much the same to Cato ns we am told Apollodorus, 
the Phalerian, was m old time to Socrates, whose w-ords used to 
tiirow him into perfect tran^rts and ecstasies, getting bto hb 
head, like strong wine, and iatcodcating him to a sort of frenzy, 
This Favonius stood to be diosen ledilc, and was like to lose it; 
but Cato, who was there to assist hi-tj, observed that ail the 
votes were written in one hand, and discovcruig the cheat, ap- 
pealed to the tribunes, who stoj:^ tbedectiOD. F?.\-onius was 
aftenvards chosen Roile, and (xto. who cssbted hira in all things 
that belonged to his olHce, also undertook the care of the sptc- 
tecles tfiat were cxhib-Hcd in the theatre; giving tlie actors 
crowns, not of gold, but of wild olive, such as used to be gi-ren 
nt tlw Qh-mpic games; and instead of the magnificent presents 
tb.n were ussi.’.i'y made, fe o-ffm-d to the Greeks beet root, 
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lettuces radishes, and pears, and to the Romans earthen pots 
of wme,*pork, figs, cucumben, and littk (aggots of wood Some 
ndiculed Cato for his economy, others looked with respect on 
this gentle relaxation of his usual ngoiir and austerity In fine, 
Fasonius hiroself mingled wifli the crowd, and Bitting among 
the spectotors, dapped and apjdaaded Cato, bade bun bestow 
rewards on those who did well, and called on die people to pay 
their honours to him, ti for lumself he had placed his whole 
authority in Cato’s h^ds At the aame time. Curio, the col- 
league of Favonius, gave very magnificent entertainments m 
another theatre, but the people left his, and went to those of 
Favomus, which they mu^ applauded, and joined heartily m 
the divenion, seeing him act toe private man, and Cato the 
master of the shows, who, in fact, did all thu in dertsioa of the 
great eipenses tint others incurr^, and to teach them, that in 
museneatstnea ought to se*kaimittruentonly,aivl thedisplay 
of a deunt toemlubess, not great preparations end costly 
msgnificeace, demanding toe e^endtture of endless care and 
trouble about things of uttle coBcem 
After this, Sapio, Eypsxus, and Uilo, stood to be consuls, and 
that not only with the usual and now recognised disorders of 
bnbery and ccmption, but with arms and ilaughter, and every 
appearance of casing thetr audaety and desperation to the 
length of actual civil war Whereupon it was proposed that 
Fompey might be empowered to preside over that election Thu 
Cato at first opposed, saying tut toe laws ought not to seek 
protection from Pompey, but Pompey from the laws Yet the 
confusion lasting a long time, toe lonim cotitmually, as it were, 
beseged with toree armies, and no poss.bil-ty appearing of a 
stop being put to these doordeis, Cato at length agreed that, 
ratoer than fall into the list extremity, toe senate should freely 
confer all on Pompey, since it was necessary to make use of a 
lesser lllegslity as a remedy against the greatest of all, and be tttr 
to set up a monarchy themselves than to suffer a sedition to 
continue that must certainly end m one Bibulus, therefore a 
fnend of Cato’s, moved the senate to create Pompey sole consul 
for that either he would re-establish the lawful government or 
they should serve under the best master Oito stood up, and 
contrary to all expectauon, seconded thd motion, conduduiv 
that any government wras better toaa mere confusion, and that 
he did not question hot Peropey would deal honourably and 
take care of the commonwealth tous committed to his charge 
Pompey being hereupon dedaied consul, invited Cato to see him 
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in the suburbs. ''iVhen he cam^ he saluted and embraced Hm 
very kindly, acknowledged the Ismar he had done him, and 
desired his counsd and assistance m the management of this 
office. Cato made ansTrer, that what he had spoken on any 
former occasion \vas not out of hate to Pompey, nor what he had 
now done out of love to him, butall for tie good of the common- 
wealth; that in private. If he asked him, he would freely give bis 
advice; and in public, thoughheaslod him not, he would always 
speak his opinion. And he did accordingly. For first, when 
Pompey made severe laws, for punishing and laying great fines 
on those who had corrupt^ the people with gifts, Cato advised 
him to let alone what was tdready paked, and to provide for the 
future; for if he should look up past misdemeanours, it would be 
difficult to know where to stop; and if he would ordain new 
penalties, it would be unreasonable to punish men by -a law, 
wlu<i at that time ttey bad not the cqjportuni^ of breaking. 
Aftenrards, when many considerable men, and some 0/ Poropey’s 
own relations, were accused, and be grew remiss, and disindiaed 
to the prosecution, Cato rqitoved him, ^ urged him to 
proceed Pompey had made a law, also, to iorbid the custom of 
making commendatory orations to behalf of those that were 
accused; yet he himself wrote one for ilunatius Plascus, and 
sent it while the cause was pleading; upon which Cato, who was 
sitting as one of the judges, stopped his con with his hands, and 
would not hear it read. Whereupon Plancus, before sentence 
was given, excepted against him, but was condemned notwith- 
standing. And indeed Cato was a great trouble and perplexity 
to almost that were accused of anytiung, as they fe-nred to 
have him one of their ju^cs, yet did not dare to demand hb 
exclusion. And many had been condemned because, by refusing 
him, they seemed to sho'v that they could not trust to their own 
innocence; anditwasareproacbtfaromi in the teeth of some by 
their enemies, that they bod not accepted Cato for their judge. 

the meanwhile, Cssaz k^t dose with his forces In Gaul, and 
continued in arms; and at the smoe time emploj'ed hb gifts, hb 
riches, and his friends above all tfaii^, to increase hb power in 
the city. And now Cato’s old a^tunitions began to rouse 
Pompey out of the ne^'gent secniity in which he lay, into a 
sort of imagination of danger at hand; but seeing him sloir and 
unmilmg, and timorous to ondstakeany measures of prevention 
against Ciesar, Cato resolved himself to sand for the ransubhip, 
and presently force CjEsardtherto lay down hb anns or dbeover 
his intentions. Both Cato’s compedtois were persons of good 
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position ; Sulpicius, who was one, owed much to Cato’j credit and 
authority in the oty, and it was thought unhandsome and un- 
gratefully done, to stand against him, not that Cato himself 
took It ill, “ Foe U a OQ wonder," said he, *' if a man wHl not yidd 
to another, in that which he esteems greatest good ” Ee 
had persuaded tbs senate to male an order, that those who stood 
lor offices should thems dves ask the people for their s-otes, and 
not soliat by othen, nor take othen about with them to speak 
for them, in then caneasi And this made the common pwple 
very hostile to him, if they were to lose not only the means of 
teceiving money, but also the opportunity of obliging se\’eral 
persons, and so to become by ^ means both poor and less 
regarded Besides this, Cato hunseli was by nature altogether 
uMt for the busmeas of canvassing as he was more anxious to 
smtam the dignity of he Me and charaetti than to obtain the 
office Thus by foUawmg his own way of soliciting, and not 
luSenng his fnends to do those things which take away the 
nulutude, be was rejected and lost the consulship 
But aherets, upon such occasions, not only those who missed 
the office, but even their fnends and lelations, uied to feel them- 
selves disgraced and humdiated, and observed a sort of mouming 
for Kversl days afur, Cato took it so uceoDCtmedly that he 
anointed himseU, and pUyed at ball m the field, and alter 
breakfasting, went into the forum, as he used to do, Without bus 
shoes or his tumc, and there walked about with his acquaintance 
Cirarnblamee him, lor that when aflairt required su^ a consul, 
he would not take more pains, nor condescend to pay some court 
to the people, as also Ixcavse that he aiteiwards neglected to 
try again, whereas he had stood a second tune to be ^osen 
pitetor Cato answered that he lest the pnetorshrp the first 
time, not by the voice ol the people, but by the violenn and 
corrupt de^g of hu advcrsancs, whereas m the elcctioa of 
consuls there had been no foul plsy So that be plainly saw 
the people did not like ha naaners. which an honest man ought 
not to alter lor their sake, noi yet would a wise man attempt the 
tame thing again, wMe liable to the same prtjudio« 

Orsar was at this ume engaged vmh many vraiffite nations, 
end was subduing them at ^eat hasards Among the rest, it 
was bebtvtd he had »et upon tire Germans, in a toe of tnice, 
and had thus slam three hnndred thousand of them Upon 
which, some of his fnends moved die senate for s public 

B , but Cato declared they ought to deliver Cesar into the 
of those who had been dius unjustly treated, and so 
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expiate the offence and not a cane upon the cit}-; “ Yet 
we have reason,” said he, “to'thank the gods, for that they 
spared the commonwealth, and did not take vengeance upon the 
army, for the madnas and folty of the general.” Hereupon 
Caesar wrote a letter to the senate which was read openly, and 
was full of reproachful language and accusations against Cato; 
who, standing up, seemed not at all concerned, and without any 
heat or passion, but in a calm and, as it were, premeditated dis- 
course, made all Csesar’s charges against him show like mere 
common scolding and abase, and in facta sort of pleasantry and 
play on Gesar's part; and proceeding then to go into all Ciser’s 
political courses, and to explain and reveal (as thou|:h he had 
been not his constant opponent, but his fellow-conspirator) his 
whole conduct and purpose frem its coaunencement, he con- 
cluded by tellinf the senate, it was not fee sons of the Britons 
or the Gauls they need fear, but Oesar himself, if they were wise. 
And this dbeourse so moved and awakened the seoats, that 
Cesar's friends repented feey bad had a letter read, which had 
given Cato an opportunity of sayio^ so many reasonable things, 
and such severe truths against him. However, nothing was 
then decided upon; it was merely said, that it would be well to 
send him a successor. Upon tha^ Cssar's friends required that 
Pompey also should lay down bis arms, and resign his provinces, 
or else that Oesar might not be obliged to either. Ihen Cato 
cried out, what he had foretold was came to pass; now it was 
manifest be was using bis forces to compel their judgment, and 
was turning against the state those armies he had got h'om it 
by imposture and triiiery. But out of the senate-house Cato 
could do but httle, os the people were ever ready to roagnify 
Cxsarj and the senate, though convinced by Cato, wci'e afraid 
of the people. 

But when fee aevre was brought feat Casar had seized 
Ariminiim, and v-as marching with his army toward Rome, 
then all men, even Pompey, and fee amnion people too, cast 
their eyes on Cato, who bad alone foresten and first dearly 
declared Cesar’s uitentions. He fecreforc told them, “ If you 
had believed me, or r^arded my adric^ you w-ould not now 
have been reduced to stand in fear of one man, or to put ail 
your hopes in one alone.” Pompey acknowledged that Cato 
indeed had spoken most IBs a prophet, while he himself had 
acted too much like a friend. Aid Cato advised the senate to 
put all into the hands of Pompey; “For those who can raise up 
great es-fis,” said he, "can best aBay them.” 
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Pomp«y, finding be had not suffiaent forces, and that those 
he could raise xere not very mohte, fo'sook the aty Cato, 
icsolvirg to foDiiff Pcmp^y mto nnk, senthu yourger son to 
Uorutras, rho ms then la the country cf BniSttn, and took 
hii eldest son aith hio, bat wantnig somebody to keep bis 
hous- and take can of hu dai-^ten, he took Maraa again, 
who was now a nch widow, Bortenaus being dead, and hancg 
left her all hu estate f'^r afterward made use of this action 
also toreproaehhun with eovetonsnessjandamercenary design 
mhu marriage “For," saidhc,“Uhtbtd!seedof ai^e why 
did he part with fcer? And if he had not, why did he takeher 
again? Unless be gave her only as a bait to Hortensus, and 
Imt her when she w as yoimg, to hare her again when she was 
rdi " But in answer to this, we might laifly apply tte saying 
of Ennpides— 

■ To rwik 6l optako-tte ^‘t ot tte« 

Sff ty wwt eow y diflB la Hwnlea** 

For It umnch the tame thing to lepmach Hercules for cowardice, 
and to accuse Cato of coTetoiisaess, though othennie, whether 
be did sltog*thetnght in this toamage, might be disputed As 
SMa,boweTer, ss « had again takes Haroa, he committed his 
house and his danghten to her, and himself followed Pompey 
And It IS said, that that day he sertr cat his hair, nor 
shaved ha heard, nor wore a gaiUnd, but was aliwys full of 
sadness, gnef and de^eetednes forthe calasutan of his countiy, 
and continually showed the same leclmg to the last, whatertr 
party had nui'ortane or success. 

The govttnmeot of Sioly being allotted to hna, he passed over 
to Syracuse, where, nnderstandicg that Asmius FoSio was 
amved at Ue^ena, with forces from the enemy , Cato sent to 
bim, to know the reason of his enanig thither PoUio, on the 
other side, calhd upon him to show reason for the present con- 
mlaons And being at the asat tune jafoTmed how Poopey 
had qute abandoned Italy, and lay eneamp^ at Dyrrhacknim, 
he Speke of tie strangeness and meomprehensibihty of the divm* 
goveriunest of things, “Poaijry, when be did nuthmg wisely 
nor honestly, was always nctessful, and now that he wocld 
preserve bu country, and defend her Ebeitv, he is altog^thef 
imfortimate ’* As far Asianis,be said, be coUd dnve him out of 
Sioly, but ns there were larger lorwa comirg to his assistance 
be would not engage Ibe island la a war He therefore advised 
the Svracasans to jeon the ctmqaering party and ptwid* for 
thur own safety, and so set saS from thence 
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When he ciinie to Pompey, he unifonnly gave advice to pro- 
tract the war ; as he alvra^ lioped to compose matters, and was 
by no means desirous that they should come to action; for the 
commonwealth would suffer exhemely, and be the certain cause 
of its o^m min, whoever were amqueror by the s^vord. In like 
manner, he pemuaded Pompey and Ihc council to ordain that 
no city should be sacked that was subject to the people of 
Rome; and that no Roman should be killed but in the heat 
of battle; and hereby he got himself great honour, and brought 
over many to Pompey’s part)’, wltom his moderation and 
humanity attracted. Afterwards being sent into Asia, to assist 
those who were raising men and preparing ships in those parts, 
he took with him liis sister Servilia, and a little boy whom she 
had by Lucuilus, For since her widowhood, she bad lived mth 
her brother, and much mcowred her Kputation, having put 
herself under his care, foUowed him in his voyages, and complied 
with his severe way of living. Yet Cssar did not fail to asperse 
him upon her account also. 

Fompey's officers io Asia, it seems, had no great need of Cato; 
but he brought over the people of Rhodes b)* his persuasions, 
and leaving his sister Servilia and her child ^erc, be returned 
to Pompey, who had now collected very great forces both by 
sea and land. And here Pompey, more than in any other act, 
betrayed his intentions. For at first be designed to give Cato 
the command of the navy, whicl> consisted of no less than ;Rve 
hundred ships of war, b^’des a vast number of light galleys, 
scouts, and open boats. But presently bethinking himself, or 
put in mind by his friends, that Cato’s prindpal and only aim 
being to free Jus country from all usurpation, if he were master 
of such great forces, as soon as ever C^r should be conquered, 
he would certainly call upon Pompey, also, to Jay down his arms, 
and be subject to the laws, he hfe mind, and though he 
had already mentioned it to Cato, nevertheless made Bibulus 
admiral. Notwithstandii^ this, be had no reason to suppose 
that Cato’s zeal in the cause was in any way diminished. For 
before one of the battles at Dynbadifum, when Pompey himself, 
we are told, made an address to the soldiers and bade the officers 
do tlie like, tlie men h'stened to them but coldly and with silence, 
until Cato, last of all, came forward, and in the language of 
philosophy, spoke to them, as flie occasion required, concerning 
liberty, manly virtue, deaA, and a good name ; upon all which 
he delivered himself mth strong natural passion, and concluded 
with calling in the aid of the gods, to whom he directed his 
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speech, as il thev were preseat to lyhold them fight for t h^ 
country And at this the armv gave such a shout and showed 
such exotemeat that thor officcis led ti*eia on fall of hope asd 
confidence to the dans*r Caesar’s party were routed and put to 
fijght, buthispresjdingfortuncns^fheedrtatageofPctapef s 
cautiour'ess and 4iffid*Tice to Tender the victory itccmpkte 
But of this wc have spoten in the life of Potapey ^^'lule, bos^ 
ever, all the rest rejoiced, and magnified their success, Cato aloue 
bewai’*d his country, and cursed that fatal ambition wh.ch made 
so manr brave Romans murder one another 
After tLs Porapey, following Caesar into Thessaly, l*ft at 
Dynhaduum a quantity of munitio"s, nsoncv, and rtorcs, ard 
many of his domestics and relations, tte charge ol all whiA he 
gave to Cato, with the ccmntand only of fifteen cohorts Per 
though he trusted him taudi, yet he was afraid of him too, 
knowing full well, that if he had bad success, Cato would be the 
last to forsake hue, but if he conquered, would never let him use 
his ■nctory at his plearjie There were, hlewise, nanv persons 
ofhiATanithitstayedwithCstoatDjTThathjnm ^\■h«atlsey 
heard of the oswrthmw at Fbarsaha, Cato resoKed with bicutUf 
that il Pompev were slam, he would conduct those that wVR 
with bun into Italy, and then retire as far from the tyranny of 
Camai aa he coiM, and hre m eidle, hut il Pempev were salt, 
he would keep the army together for hia ^Ith this lesokpoi 
he passed ever to CorejTa, where the navy lay, there he wenld 
have rcr.gned his comm^ to Geem, because he had been 
consul, and hnsself only a pixtor but Ccero refused it, Ksd 
was going for Italy At which Pompev's son being mcensed, 
would rashly and in heat have puiu5''ed aO those were rems 

away.andinthefirttplacehavehidbandsonGcero, but Cato 
tpokt with him in private, and diwtod hm from that desiga. 
And thus he clearly saved the life of Gcero, and rescued ses'eral 
others also from lU treatment. 

Ccnj'ctani^ that Pompev flie Great was fied toward Ejvpt 
or Africa, Cato resolved to hasten after him , anil having taken 
an his men aboard, he set sail, bat first to those who were not 
tealous to cortmue the cnatest, he gave free Lberty to depart. 
\Mien they eaiac to the coast of Allies they met with Sextos, 
Pompey’s yoanger son, who told them of the death of hu father 
m Egypt, at which they were all exceedingly gnevtd, and 
declared that alter Poiapey they would follow no other leader 
but Dto Out of campasicii, therefore, to so many wonhv 
pTSOTis who bad given ladi testimonies of their fideEtv, and 
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whom he could not for sham® leave in a desert country, amidst 
so many difficulties, he took upon lain the command, and 
marched toward the of CsTMe, which presently received 
him, though not long bdoie liey shut their gates against 
Labienus. Here be Tfasinfbnned thatScIpio, Pompey’s father- 
in-law, was reaived by King Juba, and that Attius Varus, whom 
Pompsy had made govcmorofAfa’ca, had joined them with his 
forces. Cato therefore resolved to inarch toward them by land, 
it being now winter; and got toge&er a number of asses to carry 
water, and furnished bim^ likevrise with plenty of all other 
provisio.n, and a number of carriages. Be took also with liim 
some of those they call Psj’lK, who cure the biting of serpents, 
by sucking out the poison with their mouths, and have likewise 
certain chaims, by which they stupefy and lay asleep the 
serpents. 

thus they marched seven daw together, Cato all the time 
going on foot at the bead of his men, and never mab'ng use of 
any horse or chariot Ever sbee Ae battle of Pharsalia, be 
used tositat table, and added this to hisotiier wa^-s of mounung, 
Ant he never lay down but to sleep. 

Having passed Ae winter in Afiio, Cate drew out his anny, 
which amounted to little kss than ten Aousand. The aCws of 
Scipio and Varus went very ill, by reason of Aeir dissensions 
and quarrels among AemscK'es, and Aetr submissions and 
liatteiies to King Juba, who was insupportable for his vanity, 
and Ae pride be took m bis streogA and riAes. The first time 
he came to a conference wiA Cato, he had ordered his own seat 
to be placed in Ae middle, between Scipio and Cato; wliich 
Cato observing, took up his chair and set himself on Ae 
other side of Scipio, to whom he Aus gave Ae honour of sitting 
in Afl middle, though be were his enemy, and had formerly 
published some scandakms writing against him, There are 
people >vho speak as if this were quite an insigcificant matter, 
and who, nevertheless, find fault wiA Cato, because in Sicily, 
walking one day with Pfailostiatus, he gave him the middle 
place, to show his reqiect for phdosc^y. However, he now 
succeeded both in humbibg the pride of Juba, who was treating 
Scipio and Varus muA like a pair of satraps under his orders, 
and also in reconciling Aem to eaA oAw. All Ae troops 
desired him to be their leader; Sripio, likewise, and Varus gave 
'Wy to it, and offered him tbeasnmand; but he said he would 
not break Aose laws which he sought to defend, and he, being 
but proprietor, ought not to oomm^ in Ae presence of a pro- 
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consul (for Scipw had been crested proconsul), besides that 
ptople toot It as a good omen to see a Scipio command m 
Africa, and the very name mspved the soldiers with hopes ef 
success 

Scipio, having taVen upon him the command, presently re- 
solved, at the mstigition of Juba, hi put all the mhabitants of 
Uuca to the sword, and to rare the city, for having, as they pro- 
fessed, taten part with Dcsar, Cato would by no mtans suffer 
this, but invoUng the gods, exdaiimi^ and protesting against 
it 10 the counci] of nar, he with much difficult} delivered the 
poor fwople from this cruelly. And afteiwards, upon the 
entreaty of the mhabitants, end at the instance of Scipio, Cato 
took upon himself the government of Utica, lest, one way or the 
other, It should fall into Cxsar't hamds, for it aos a strong 
place, and very advantageous for either party And it was yet 
better provided and mote sttongiy fortified by Cato, who 
brought in great store of com, repair^ the walls, erected towers, 
and made deep treoches and nolisadet around the town The 
young met) of Utica he lodged among these works, having first 
taken their arms from them, the rest of the inhabitants he kept 
withm the town, and tooV the greatest care that no injury 
should be dane nor affront offered them by the Romans From 
hence he sent great quantity of arms, money, and prcvisioa to 
the camp, and made this ci^ their chief magazine 
He advised Scipio, as he had before done Perrpey, by no 
means to haurd a battle against a man experienced m war, and 
f omidable in the field, but to use delay , {or Ume would gradu- 
ally abate the violence of the crisis, which is the strength of 
usurpation But Scipio out of unde rejected this counsel, and 
wrote a letter to Cato, m which he reproached him with 
eowaidi«, and that he could not be content to Ue secure him- 
self within walls and trenches, but he must hinder others from 
boldly using their own good sense to wire the nght opportunity. 
In answer to this, Cato wrote word again, that he would take 
the horse and foot whidj he had brought mto Afnca, and go 
over rata Italy, to make a diversioo there, and draw Cesar ofi 
from them But Scipio derided this proposition also Then 
Cato openly let n be seen that he was sorry he had yielded the 
command to Scipio, who he saw would not cany on the war 
with any wisdom, and if, oontrary to all appearance, he should 
succeed, he would use bn success as unjustly at home pgr 
Cato had then made up ha mmd, and so he told his friends, that 
he could have but slender bi^KS m tho« generals that had so 
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much boldness and so Htfle condnct; yet if anything should 
happen beyond expectation, and Caesar should be overtlirown, 
for his part he would not stay at Rome, but would retire from 
the crudty and mhumani^ (rf Sc^, sAo had already uttered 
fierce and proud threats agamstmany. 

But what Cafo had kmk^ for, fell out sooner than he expected. 
Late in the evening came one from the army, whence he had 
been three days coming, who brought word ^ere had been a 
great battk near Thapsus; thataJI was utterly lost; Cssarhad 
taken the camps, Scipio and Jnba were fled with a few only, and 
all the rest of the army was lost. This news arriving in time of 
war, and in the night, so alarmed the per^le, that they were 
almost out of their wits, and could scarce keep themselves 
within the walls of the city. But Cato came forward, and meet- 
ing the people in this buny and clamoor, did all he could to 
comfort and encourage tlmm. and somei^t eppeassd the fear 
and amazement they were in, tclHng them that very likely 
things were not so bad in tru^, but much exaggerated in the 
report And so he pacified the tumult for the present The 
next sioming he sent for the three hundred, whom he used as 
his council; these were Romans,' who were b Africa upon 
busmess, m commerce and money-lending; there were also 
several senators and their sons. Thw were summoned to , 
meet b the temple 'of Jupiter. While tliey were combg 
together, (ito walked about very quietly and unconcerned, as 
if nothing new had happened. He- bad a book in his herid, 
which he was rcadii^; b Biis book was an account of what 
provision he had for war, annoor, com, ammunition, and 
soldiers. 

When they were assembled, he b^an his discourse; first, as 
regarded the three hundred themselves, and very much com- 
mended the courage and fideL’ty they had shown, and their 
having very well sen'cd their conniiy irith their persons, monej', 
and counsel. Then be entreated them by no means to separate, 
as if each smgle man could hope for any safety b forsakmg his 
companions; on the contrary, while they Irept together, Cxsar 
would liave Jess reason to defuse them, if they fought against 
him, and be more forward to pardon them, if they submitted 
to hira. Tliertfore be advised -tiieiQ to consult among them- 
selves, nor should he find fault whichever course the)' adopted. 

If they thought fit to sabmit to fortune, be would impute their 
ciiange to necessity; but if thty resolved to stand firm, and 
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oadertake the danger for the sake of Kbcrty, he should not ofll; 
commend, but admiic their cootSfCjand would himself be their 
leader and companion too, tfll they had put to the proof the 
utmost fortune of their country, which was not Utica or 
Adrumetum but Rome, and she had often, by her own greatnSt*, 
raised herself after worse disasters Besides, as there were 
many thmgs that would conduce to their safety, $0 chiefly tins, 
that they were to fight against one whose afiairs urgently 
clamed his presence m \aiioas quarters Spam was alreidy 
revolted to the younger Posnpey, Rome waa unaccustomed to 
the bndle, and impatient of it, and would therefore be ready to 
nse in insurrection upon any turn of afiairs As for themselves, 
they ought not to shiink from the danger, and m this might 
take example from their enemy, who so freely eicposes his hie to 
effect the most unrighteous designs, yet never can hope for to 
happy a conclusion as they may promise themselves, for not- 
withstanding the uncertainty of war, they will be sure of a tflojt 
happy lie if they succeed, or a most glonons death if they mis' 
esjiy However, he wid, they ought to deliberate aitiong 
themselv e: , and he joined with them in pray mg the gods that 
m recompense of theu fonner courage and gocd-will, they 
Would prosper their present determinations When Cato had 
thus t^'nn, many were moved and encouraged by bis argu- 
ments, but the greatest part were so anmiatea by 4e serL»s of 
his intrepidity, g eneronty, and goodness, that they forget the 
present danger, and as i he were the only mvmable leader, and 
above all fortune, they entreated hun to employ their persons, 
tniis, and estates, as he thought fit, for they esteemed it far 
better to meet death m following his raunsel, than to find their 
safety m betraying one of so great virtue One of the assembly 
proposed the maluug a decree to set the slaves at liberty, and 
most of the rest approved tin* motion Cato said that it ought 
not to be done, for it was neitber just nor law f ul , but i any of 
their masters would wdlnigly set them free, those that were fit 
tor sersTce should be lecet^ Many promised so to do, wtose 
names be ordered to he emroUtd, and then withdrew 
Presently alter this he received letters from Juba and Scipio 
Juba, with some few of his men, was retired to a mountain, 
where he waited to hear what Cato would resolve upon, and 
intended to stay there for him, if he thought fit to leave Utca 
or to come to hu aid wifli hs troops, if he were besieged* 
ScipK) was on shipboard, near a certain promontory, not fat 
from Utica expectma an answer upon the same aemunf, 
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Cato thought fit to retain the messengers till tlie tliiee hundred 
should come to some resolution. 

As for the senator that were fliere, diey showed great for- 
wardness, and at once set free their slaves, and furnistied them 
with arms. But the three hundred beiog men occupied in mer- 
chandise and money-lending, mudi of their substance also con- 
sisting in shaves, tlie enthusiasm that Cato’s speech had raised 
in them did not long continue. As there are substances that 
easily admit heat, and as suddenly lose it, when the fire is re- 
moved, so these men were heated and infiamed while Cato was 
present; but when they b^an to reason among themselves, the 
fear they had of Ctesar soon overcame them reverena for Cato 
and for virtue. “ For who are we,” said they, “ and who is it 
we refuse to obey? Is it not that Cssar who is now invested 
with all the power of Rome? and which of us is a Scipio, a 
Pompey, or a Cato? But now that all men make their honour 
five way to their fear, shall we alone engage for the liberty of 
Rome, and in Utica declare war against him, before whom Cato 
and Pompoy the Great fied out of Italy? Shall w« set free our 
slaves against Cssar, who have ourselves no more liberty than 
he is pleased to allow? No, let us, poor creatures, know our- 
sdves, submit to the victor, and send deputies to implore bis 
mercy.’’ Thus said toe most moderate of t^m; but the greatest 
part were for seizing the senators, that by securing them they 
might appease Ca»^s anger. Cato, thoi^h he perceived the 
change, took no notice of it; but wrote to Juba and Scipio to 
keep away from Utica, because he mbtmsled the three hundred. 

A considerable body of horse, which had escaped from the 
late fight, riding up towards Utica, sent three men before to 
Cato, who yet did not all bring the some message; for one party 
was for going to Juba, another for joining with Cato, and some 
again were afrtud to go into Utica. When Cato heard this, he 
ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend upon the three hundred, and 
quietly take the names of those who, of their own accord, set 
their slaves at liberty, but by no means to force anybody. Then 
taldng with him the senates, he went out of the town, and met 
the principal officers of these horsemen, whom he entreated not 
to abandon so many Roman senaton, not to prefer Juba for 
their commander brfore Cato, but conWt the common safety, 
and to come into the d^*,. which was impiepable, and wdl 
furnished witli com and other provision, sufficient for many 
years. The senatom likewise with tears besought them to stay. 
Hereupon the officers went to consult thrir soldiers, and Cato 
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the senators sat down upon an embankment, expectu^ 
their resolution In the meantime comes Rubnus in great dis- 
order, crying out, the three hundred were all in commotion, and 
exatmg revolt and tumult la the aty At this all the rest tell 
into despair, lamenting and bewaOing then condition Cato 
endeavoured to eomlort them, and sent to the three hundred, 
desinag them to have patience Then the officers ol the hone 
returned wth no very reasonable demands They said, they 
did not desire to serve Joba lot his pay, nor should they fear 
Cxsar, while they follow^ Cato, but they dreaded to be shut up 
with the Uticans, men of traitorous temper, and Carthagmian 
blood, for though they were quiet at present, yet as soon as 
Czsar should appear, without doubt they would conspire to- 
gether, and betray the Romans There/ore, if he expected they 
should join with him, he most drive out of the town or destroy 
all the Uticans, that he receive them into a place clear 
both of enemies and baibaruns This Cato thought utterly 
cruel and barbarous, but be mMy answered, be would consuft 
the three huedred 

Then be returned to the aty, where he found the men, not 
framing excuses, or duseablmg out of reverence to bun, but 
openly declanng that no one should compel them to make war 
against Csaar, which, they said, they were neither able nor 
snllmg to do And some there were who muttered words about 
retaining the seoaton till Csesar’s coming, but Cato seemed not 
to hear this, as indeed he had the excuse of ^uig a little deaf 
At the tame time came one to him and told him the horse were 
going away. And cow, fearing lest the three hundred should 
take some desperate resolution concerning the senaton, he pre- 
sently went out with some of his friends, and seeing ^ey were 
gone seme way, be took horse, and rode after thra They, 
when ^ey taw him comiDg, were very glad, and received hun 

very kindly, entreating him to save himself with them AtUus 

time, It IS said, Cato shed tears, while entreating them on behalf 
of the senators, and stretchrag out ha hands in supplication, 
lie turned some ol their bones’ beads, and laid bold of the men 
by their armour, till m doe be prevailed with them out of com- 
passion, to stay only that one day, to procure a safe retreat for 
the senators Having thus persuaded them to go dong with 
him, some he placed at the gates of the town, and tethers 
gave the charge of the oUdel Ibe three hundred began to 
fear they should sufier fex tbor mconstancy, and sent to Cato, 
entreating him by all means to come to them, but the senators 
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flocking about him, v/c»M not ssSer him to go, and said they 
would not trust their guardian and saviour to the hands of 
perfidious traitors, 

For there had never, pediaps, been a time when Cato's virtue 
appeared more manifestiy; and every class of men in Utica 
could clearly see, with sorrow and admiration, bow entirely free 
was everything tliat he was doii^ from any seaet motives or 
any mixture of self-regard; he, namely, svho had long before 
resolved on his own death, was taking sudi extreme pains, toil, 
and care, only for the sake of others, that when he had secured 
dreir lives, be might put an end to his own. For it was easily 
perceived that he Iiad determined to die, ttwugh he did not let 
it ^pear. 

Imerefore, having pacified the senators, be complied with the 
reriuut of the three hundred, and went to them alone without 
Bay attendance. They gave btm many ^nks, and entreated 
bim to employ and trust them for the future; and if they were 
not Catos, and could not aspire to bb greatness of mind, they 
begged he would pity their weakness; and told him they had 
determined to send to Cxsoi and entreat him, chiefly and in the 
first plnce, for Cato, and if tb^ could not prevail for him, they 
would not accept of pardon for themselves, but as long as tb^ 
had breath, would fight in hb defence. Cato commended thsir 
good intentions, and advised them to send speedily, for their 
own safety, but by 00 means to ask anylhir^ in his behalf; for 
those who are conquered, entreat, and those wlio have done 
wrong, beg pardon; forbimscK, he did not confess to any defeat 
in all his life, but rather, so far as he had thought fit^ he had 
got the victory, and bad conquered Cesar in all points of justice 
and honest)'. It was Gesar that ought to be Wked upon r.s 
one surprised and vanquished; for he was now convicted and 
found guilty of those des^ns against his country, which he had 
so long practised and so constaociy denied, ttlien he had thus 
spoken, he went out <d the assembly, and being iuforraed that 
Desar was coming u-ith Ks wfai^e army, " Ah,” said he, ” he 
expects to find us brave men.” Theo be went to the senators, 
and urged them to make no delay, but ha.sten to be go.ne, while 
tlia horse.ms7i were yet in the dw. So oidering all the gains to 
he sliut, except one Cowards the sea, he assigned tlicir several 
thips to these that were to depart, and gave money and ptovi- 
sioa to those [Jiat wanted; all wlucb he did with great order 
and exactnes:, taking care to so^^nss all lianults, and that no 
TTrosc sh'juM ilone to the pet^e. 
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Marcus Octavius, coming with two kgiOftS, DOW CDcampcd 
Utica, sent to Cato to arrange about the chief command. 
Cato returned him no ansner, but said to his friends, “ Can *t 
wondur all has gore lU with iis» when our love of ofhee sumv es 
even in ooi very rum? ” In the meantirae, word was brought 
bun, that the hone were gomg away, and were beginning to 
spoil and plunder thecituens Cito ran to then, and /rom the 
first he cnet, snatched what they had wken, the rest threw 
down all thtv had gotten, and went away silent and ashamed 
of what they had done Ihen he called together all the people 
of Utica, and requested them, upon the behalf of the three hun- 
dred, not to exasperate Csesaragainst them, but all to seek thetr 
common safety together with them After that, be went again 
to the port to see those who were about to embark; and there 
he embraced and dismissed those of his friends and acqaimtance 
whom he bad persuaded to go As for his son, be did not 
counsel him to be gone, nor did be think fit to persuade him to 
lotsake hu father Out there was one Statylhus, a ) oung man, 
m the flower of bis age, of a brave spint, and very desirous to 
mutate the coostancy of Cato ^to entreated him to go awar, 
uhewssanotedenemy to Cesar, but without success Tbea 
Cato looked at ApoUonides, the stoic philosopher, and Beme- 
tnus, the penpateue, '' It belongs to you to cool the fever of 
this voung man’s spirit, and to make him know what is good 
(or bun.” And thus, m setting hu (nends upon their way, and 
in dsspitdung the business of any that applied to him, he spent 
that night and the greatest part of the next day 
Luaas Caesar, a kusman of Cxsar's, being appointed to go 
deputy for the three hundred, came to Gito, and desired he 
would assist him to prepare a persuasive speech for them, 
“ And as to ) ou yourself," said he, ** it will be an honour for me 
to kiss the hands and fall at the knees of Cusar, m your behalf ’’ 
But Cato would by no means permit him to do any such thing, 
“ For as to ni)$elf,’’ said he, "if I would be preserved by 
Oesai’s favour, 1 should myself go to him, hut 1 would not be 
beholden to a tyrant for his acts of tyianny. For it is but 
usurpation in him to save, as tbeit i^tful lord, the hves of men 
over whom he has no titJe to reign. But li you please, let us 
consider what }ou had best say !oi the thm hundred ” And 
when they had contiaued some tune together, as Lucius was 
going away, Cato recommended to hua bs son and the rest of 
his fnends, and taking him by the hand bade him farewell. 

Then be retired to hu boose again, and called together hu son 
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and Ms friends, to whom he comeised on various subjects; 
among the rest he forbade bis son to engage himself in fte 
affai'ts of state. For to act therein as became him was now 
impossible; and to do otherwise would be dishonourable. 
Toward evening he ^rent into his baUi. As he was bathing, he 
remembered Statyllius and called out aloud, " Apollonides, have 
you tamed the liigb spirit of Statyllius, and is he gone wthout 
bidding us farewell?" “No,” sad Apollomdcs, “ I have said 
much to him, but to little pu^xise; he is still resolute and un- 
alterable, and declares he is detennined to fallow your example." 
At this, it is said, Cato smiled, and answered, “ That will soon 
be tried.” 

After he had bathed, he went to sapper, srith a great deal of 
company; at which he sat up, as he had always used to do ever 
since the battle of Pbaisalis; for since that time he never lay 
down but when he went to sleep. There supped with him all 
his own friends and the magistnxtes of Utica. 

After supper, the wine produced a great deal of lively and 
e^eable discourse, and 0 whole series of pliikisophtcol gues- 
tiros was discussed. At kngtii they came to the strong 
dogmas of the stoics, caUed tbeir Paradoxes; and to this in 
particular. That the good man only is free, and that all wicked 
nan are slaves. The peripatetic, as was to be expected, oppos- 
ing this, (^to fell upon him very warmly; mid somewhat raiang 
his voice, he argued the matter at great length, and urged the 
point with such vehemence, that it was apparent to eveij'body 
ho ^vas resolved to pot an end to his lire, and set himself at 
liberty. And so, when be had done speaking, there was a great 
siience and evident dejection. Cato, tberefare, to di\'ert tiicm 
from any suspicion of bis deagn, turned the conversation, and 
began agmn to talk of mattere of present intcre.st and expecta- 
tion, shoviing great conewn for those that were at sea, as also 
for the others, who, tnurelling by land, were to pass through a 
dry and barbarous desert. 

ttben the companj'wasbroke op, he walked vith hi.s friends, 
as be used to do aftCT 5n;^>er, gaw tiw nccessurj' orders to the 
oiJicsrs of tfie watch, and going mto his chamber, he embraced 
lus son tmd e\-ery one of his friends witli more tlian usual 
warmth, which again rcRcwed thdr suspidon of liis design. 
Then kying himself down, he took into his hand Plato’s dia- 
logue concerning the soul. Having read more than half the 
book, be looked up, and nusaag bis sword, Wliicli Ids son had 
taken away whOe he was at supper, he called his sen-ant, and 
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esked who had takea away hia word. The servant maJdng do 
answer, be fell to reading again, and a Lltle alter, not seeming 
importunate, or hasty lor it, but as U he w odd only know what 
had become of it, he hade it be brought. But having waited 
some tune, when he had read through the book, and stillnobody 
brought the n ord, ha tailed op aQ hu servants, and la a louder 
tone demanded his sword. To one of them he gave such a blow 
in the mouth, that he hurt his own hand, and now gttw more 
angry, c laimin g that he was betrayed and debvered naked to 
the enemy by his son and hu servants Then his son, with the 
rest of hjs fnends, came running mto the room, and falling at 
his feet, began to lament and beseedi him But Cato raising 
himself, iuid looking fiercely, “When,” said he, “ and how did 
Ibecomt deranged, and out of ray senses, that ^us no one tnes 
to persuade me by reason, or show me what is better, if 1 sis 
supposed to be lO-adaised? Must 1 be disarmed, and hmdeted 
from ufflg my own reason? yon, young man, why do you 
not bind your father’s hands behind him that, when Desar 
(cmes, be may find me unable to defend mystU? To despatch 
myself I want DO sword, 1 need but hold ray breath awhile, or 
strike my head against the walk” 

When he had thus spokea, hu son went wtemng out of the 
chamber, and with him aQ the rest, except Demetnus and 
ApoUonidcs, to whom, being left alone with him, he began to 
speak mote calmly '* And you,” sold be, “ do yon also think 
to keep a man of my za ahve by fora, and to tit hert and 
silently watch me? Or do you bnrg me scat reasons to prove, 
that It win not be base and unworthy for Cato, when he qao find 
his safety no other way, to seek it from bis eremy? If so, 
adduce your a^umeots, and show cause why «e should now 
urdeani what we fonneily were taught, m order that rejectmg 
ell the convictions in which we bved, we may now by Qesar's 
help grow wiser, and be yet more obliged to him than for life 
only Bot that 1 have detenomed aught concerning myself, 
but I would have it in my power to perfonn what I shall think 
fit to resolve, and I shall cot fail to take }ouasmy advisers, in 
holding counsel, as I shaft do, with the doctrines which your 
philosophy teaches , in the meantuae, do not trouble yourselves 
but.go tell my son that be dioald not compel his father to what 

he cannot persuade him to" They made bun no answer, but 

went weeping out of the chamber Tben the sword bema 
brought in by a httle boy, Ob) took it, drew it out, and looked 

atit; and when he taw the point was good, “ New,” said he “I 
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aiD master of myself; ” and laying down the sword, he took his 
book again, which, it is related, £b read twice over. After this 
he slept so soundly that he was beard to snore by those that 
were without. 

About midnight, he called np two of his frecdmen, Cleanthes, 
bis physician, and Eutas, whom he chiefly empio}'ed in public 
business. Him he sent to the port, to see if al! his friends had 
sailed; to the physidan he gave his hand to be dressed, as it 
WES swollen with the blow he had struck one of his sen-ants. 
At tliis they all rejoiced, hoping that now he designed to live. 

Butas, after a while, returned, and brought word they were 
all gone except Crassus, who had stayed about some badness, 
but was just ready to dqiart; he said, ako, that the ^vind was 
high, and the sea very rough. Cato, on hearing this, sighed, out 
of compassion to diose who were at sea, and sent Butas again to 
see if any of them should happen to return for anything they 
wanted, and to acquaint him therewith. 

Now the birds 8cgan to sing, and he again fell into a little 
slumber. At length Butas came back, and told liim all was 
quiet in the port, Then Cato, laying himself down, as if he 
would sleep out the rest of the night, bade him shut the door 
after him. But as soon as Butas was gone out, he took his 
sword, and stabbed it into his breast; yet not being able to use 
his hand so well, on account of the swelling, be did not immedi- 
ately die of the wound; but strutting, fell ofl the bed, and 
throwing down a little mathematiem table that stood by, made 
such a noise that the sen-ants, hearing it, cried out. And im- 
mediately his son and all his friends came into the chamber, 
where, seeing him lie weltering in Ws blood, great part of his 
bowels out of his body, but himself still alive and able to look 
at them, they all stood in horror. Ihe physidan went to Hm, 
and would have put in his bowels, whidi were not pierced, and 
sewed up the wound; but Cato, lecovciing himself, and under- 
standing the intention, thrust sway the physidan, plucked out 
his ov.ii bowels, and tearing open the wound, immediately 
expired. 

In loss time them one would thmt liis own family could have 
known tliis accident, all the three hundred were at the door, 
.^nd a b'ttle after, die people of Utica flocked diither, ciying out 
with one voice, be. wns their benefactor and their s-iviour, the 
only free and only undefeated man. At the strs' same time, 
they had nen-s that C-ssfir was coming; yet neither fear of Uic 
present danger, nor ctare to flatter tile conqueror, nor the com- 
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motioos and discord among Ihemsehes, could divert them from 
doing honour to Cato For they nimptnously set out his body, 
made hm a maOTfictnt funeral, and buned him by the seaside, 
where now stan^hu statue, holding a sword only when 

this had been done, they leturned to consider of pitservong 
themselves and their city 

had been informed that Cato stayed at Ulica, and did 
not seek to fly , that he bad sent away die rest of the Romans, 
but huEself, with his son and a few of his fntnds, continued 
there very unconcernedly, so that he could not imagine what 
might be his design. But having a great consideration for the 
man, be hsstened thither with his army When he heard of hiS 
dea^, It u. related he said these words, " Cato, I grudge you 
Tour death as you have grudged me tie pres»Evation of your 
me And, mdeed if Cato would have auHertd hansel! to owe 
his life to C^r, he would not to much impaired hu own honour, 
as augmented the others glory IVhatwouIdhavebeendone, 
of couise, we cannot know, but from Qesar’s usual clemency, 
w e may guess w ba t was most likely 
Cato was {oity-eighty ears old when he died Bis son sufiertd 
no injury from Cssar, but, it u said, be new idle, and wu 
thought to be dissipated among women In Cappadocia, he 
stayed at the house of Marph^ates, one of the royal family 
there, who had a very handle wife, and continuing bis visit 
longer than was suitable, he na^ himself the subject of various 
epigranu, such as, for example— 


' EVidiB and UaTpSaditts iri'cids to tree, 
Oo< S»ul Uiejr »ar tulBces ior tie Iwg 


that beiog the name of the woman, and so again, — 


But all these stains were entirely wiped oS by the bravery of 
his death For «a the battle ot PWippi, where he fought lot 
bis country s liberty against Cesar and Antony, when the ranks 
were breaking be, seoming to fly, or to escape unknown, called 
out to the enemy, showed hsnseU to them tn front, and «n 
couraged those of hu party who stayed , and at length fell, and 
left bis enemies full of admiratioa of his valour 
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Nor was the daughter of (^to iofertor to the rest of her 
fBmflyforsober-Ii'viugandgreatnessof spirit. She was married 
to Brutus, U’ho kil)^ Osar; was acquainted with the con- 
spiracy, and ended her life as became one of her birth and rirtue. 
Ah which is related in the life of Brutos. 

Statyliius, who said he wonld imitate Cato, was at that time 
hindered by the philosoplttrs, when be would have put an end to 
his life. He afterwards followed Brutus, to whom he was very 
faithful and very serviceabk, and died in the field of Philippi. 


AGIS 

The fable of Ixioa, who, embracing a cloud iasfead of Juno, 
begot the Centaurs, has been mgeaiously enough supposed to 
have been invented to represent to us ambitious men, whose 
minds, doting on glory, which b a mere image of virtue, produce 
notbijig that is genuine or unifonn, but only, as might be ex- 
pected of Buch a conjunction, misshapen and unnatural actions, 
Running ^ter their emuiations and passions, and carried away 
by the impulses of the moment, tiicy may say with the herds- 
men in the tragedy of Sophocles— 

“ tVe (ctlow tbese, tbcHigh horn (beh dabtful lords, 

And tber coiaRuad a». Iboueb tber speub ao words,*’ 

for thb is indeed the true condition of men in public iife, who, 
to gain the vain title of beii^ the people's leaders and governors, 
arc content to make themselves the slaves and followers of all 
the people’s humoisn and caprices. For as the lookout men at 
the ship’s prow, though diq' see wliat is ahead before the men 
at the helm, yet constantly look back to the pilots Uiece, and 
obey the orders tliey give; so fliese men, steered, as I may say, 
by popular applause, thm^ th^ bear the name of governors, 
are in re.ality the mere underlings of the multitude. The man 
who b completely wise and virtutwis has no need at all of glory, 
except so far as it deposes and eases his way to action by the 
greater mist that it procures lum. Ayoung man, 1 grant, may 
be peimittedj while yet eager fw distinction, to pride hiniself a 
little in his good deeds; for (as Iheophrastus says) his virtues, 
vfliich are yet tender and, as rt were, m flie blade, cherished and 
supported by praises, grow stos^, and take the deeper root. 
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But nhm this passion is dorbitant, it u dangerous in sU men, 
and m those woo gci\«m a commonweilth, utterly destructive 
For m the possession of Urge power and authority, it transports 
men to a degree of midness, u that now they no more tnink 
what is good, glonous, but wdl have those actions only esteemed 
good that are glonous As PhoaoD, therefore, ansv ered Kicg 
Antipater, who sought ha approbation of some unworthy action, 

“ I cannot he your flatterer, and your friend,” so these men 
should answer the people, “ I cannot govern and obey you ” 
For It may happen to the commonwealth, &s to the serpent in 
the fable, whose tiu], ruuig m rebeliioo agunst the head, com- 
plamed, aa of a great gnmnee, that it was always lorced to 
follow, and required that it sbonld be permitted by turns to 
lead the way And taking tbe conunand acccrdmgly, ft soon 
inflicted, by its senseless courses, mtscbiefs m abundance upon 
ibell, while the head was tom and lacerated with following, 
CDDt^ to nature, a guide that was deaf and blind And lu^ 
we tee to have been the lot ol many, who, submitting to be 
guided by the mclinatioas of an uniaionned and unreasoning 
multitude, could neither stop, nor recover themselves out of 
the confusion 

Ihis B what has occumd to us to say ol that glory which 
d^nds OQ the voice of large numbers, eonsidenag the sad 
effects of it la the misfortunes of Gahis and Tibniua Cncchus, 
men of noble nature, and whose geoeroui natural dispositions 
were improved by the best of educations, and who came to the 
administration of afiairs wiih the most laudable intentions, yet 
they were ruined, I cannot say by an immoderate desire of glory, 
but by a more excuable fear of disgnee For being excessively 
beloved and favoured by the people, they thought it a discredit 
to them not to maVe lull repayment, endeavouring by new 
public acts to outdo the honoun they had received, and again, 
because <rf these new kutdnesses, incurring yet further distinc- 
tions, till toe people and they, mutually inflamed, and vying 
thus with each other m honours and benefits, brought things at 
last to such a pass that they sn^bt say that to engi^ so far 
was mdeed a folly, but to retreat would now be a shame. 

This the reader w iU easily gather from the story 1 now 
compare with them two Lacedwaomnn popular leaders, the 
Icings Agis and Qeomeoes For they, bemg desirous aba to 
raise the people, and to lestote the noble and just form of 
government, now long fallen mto dsuse, incuned the latced of 
the nch and powerful, who cooW not endure to be deprneii of 
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the selfish enjoyment to t^ch tiiey wire accustonied. These 
were not indeed brothers by natorCj as flie two Komans, but 
tliey had a kind of brotoerty resemUanee in their actions and 
designs, which took a rise ftom such beginnings and occasions 
as I am now about to relate. 

When the love of gold and silvtt had once gained admittance 
into the Lacedsmonian commonwealth, it was quickly followed 
by avarice and baseness of spirit in the pursuit c>f it/ and by 
luxury, effeminacy, and prodigality ui the use. Then Sparta 
fell from almost dl her former virtue and repute, and so con- 
tinued till the days of Agis and Leonidas, who both together 
were kings of the Lacedaanonians. 

Agis was of the royal family of Eutypon, son of Eudamidas, 
and the sixth in descent from Agcsilaus, who madf the expedi- 
tion into Asia, and was the greatest man of his time in Greece. 
Agesilaus left behind him a son called Archidaroi’s, Ae same 
who was slain at Masdonhim, in Italy, by the Messapiaos, and 
who was then succeeded by hu eldest son Agis. He being killed 
by Antipater near Megalopolis, and leaving no issue, was suc- 
aaded by his brother Eudamidas; he by a son called Archi- 
damus; and Archidamus by ooo&er Eudamidas, Che father of 
this Agis of whom we now treat. 

Leonidas, son of Qeonymus, was of toe other ro}f^ house of 
the Agiadte, and the eighth in descent from Pausaoiss, who de- 
feated Mardonius in toe battle of Platxa. Pausanias was suc- 
ceeded by a son called Ftistoanax; and be by another Fausanip 
who was banished, and lived as a private man at Tegta, while 
his eldest son, Agesipolis, reigned in his place. He, dying with- 
out issue, was succeeded by a younger brother, called Oeom- 
brotus, who left two sons; toe elder was Agesipolis, who reigned 
but a short time,!ind died without issue; toe younger, who then 
became king, was called Qeomeoes, and had also t^vo sons, 
Acrotatus and Qeoisymus. The firetdied before hiS father, but 
left a SOB called Aiens, who soccceded, and being slain at 
Corinth, left the kingdom to bis son Acrotatus. This Acrotatus 
was defeated, and slain near hl^Iopolis, in a battle against the 
tyrant Aristodemus; he left bis wife big with child, and on her 
being delii'cred of a son, Leonidas, soa of the above-named 
Cleon}7Dus, was made his guardian, and as the youflg king died 
before becomhig a man, hs suoxc^ in the kingdom, 

Leonidas was a king not partioilariy suitable to his people. 
For though there w ere at that time at Sparta a gcptral decline 
in mantras, j’Ct a greater re\-Qlt from the old habits appeared in 
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him than in others For havinj lived a long time among the 
peat lords of Perea, and been a foUowcr of King Seleuciis, he 
unadvisedly thought to imitate, amoog Greeli. insutuuoni and 
in a Ub ful government, the pride and assumption nsual ra those 
courts Apsjon the caatroiy, m fineness of nature and delation 
of mind, not only far excdled Leonidas, but id a manner ajl the 
kinre that had Kigned since the great AgesiUus For though 
he Md been bred very tenderly, in abundance and even in 
luinir]', by Jus mother Ageaistrata and ho grandmwhti Aithi* 
daraia, ivho Here the wesltiiest of the liccdmmonians, yet, 
below the age of twenty, he rmounced ah indulgcnre inpJeaaures 
Withdrawing Jumsell as far as posable iron the gaiety and orna- 
ment R hich seemed becoming to tbe grace at bis pema, he made 
It hu pride to appear in the coarse Spartan coat. In his meals, 
hu batWn, and uv all his exeicKs, be followed the old laconiaa 
usage, and was often heard to say,lieJiad no desire for the place 
of ling, if he did cot hope by means of that authonty to rmtore 
their ancient laws and ductplme. 

The LaMdxmooians might date the beginning of their cor* 
npaoQ from their conquest of Athens, and the uiBux p{ n]d 
and slliec among them that tbeoce ensued Vet, never^d^, 
the number o( houses wbidi Lycurgus appointed being stiU 
mauuifled', and the Uv reoatiung to force by which ev»ry one 
was obliged to leas e hu tot or portion of land entirely to son, 
a Lind of ordet and ec^uahty was thereby pteserved, which still 
in some degr« sustained the state amidst lU tmrs ii, other 
respects Bat one Epitadeus happening to be ephor, a man of 
peat influence, and of a wilful, noJcot spint, ea some Otciswa 
ol a quarrel with his son, piop^ a deoee, liat all men should 
have liberty to dispose ©I their land by pit in their lifetime or 

by their Ust a HI and testament. This being promoted by ^ 

to satisfy a passion of resenge, and through ooietactsnesj coo- 
lenced to by otben, and thus enacted lor a law, was the rum of 
the best state of the comcDOiiweaJth. For thenchmen wilhout 
icnple drew the estate into tiem own hands, exducling the 
nghtluJ heiTs iron t2t«r and all wealih 

Centred upon the lew, the genetalty were poor and niiseraWe 
Honourable punuits, for which there was no longer leisiire were 
neglected, ^e state was filled with sordid business, 
hatred and envy of the net Then! did net wmam above seven 
hundred of the old Spartan lamilia, of whicb, perbap, 
hundred aigbt hai e estates m land, the rest were destitu^^ajijjj 
of wealth Mid of honoBr, were tardy and unperformuig m 
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defence of their couuby agMDSl- its enemies abroad^ and eagerly 
watched the opportunity for change and revolution at home. 

Agis, therefore, believing it a ^orious action, as in truth it 
was, to equalise and repeople state, began to sound the 
inclinations of the citiaens. He found the young men disposed 
beyond bis expectation; thty were eager to enter «'itb him upon 
the contest in the cause of virtue, and to fling aside, for freedom's 
sake, their old manner of life, as readily as the vrestler does hb 
garment. But the old men, habitual^ and more confirmed in 
their vices, were most of them as aJanned at the very name 
of Lycurgus, as a fugitive slave to be brought bade bdore his 
offended master. These men could not endure to hear Agis 
continually deploring tiie present state of Sparta, and wishing 
she might be restored to her aodent glory. But on the other 
side, Lysander, the son of Libys, ifandroclidas, the son of 
Eephenesj together with AgesDaus, sot only approved his design, 
but assisted and conffnned him in it Lysander had a great 
authority and credit with ibe people; Maod^idas was esteemed 
the ablest Greek of his time to manage an affair aod put It in 
train, and, joined svftb skill aod cunnuig, had a great degyee of 
boldness, Agesilaus was the king’s oncle, by tho mother^s side; 
an eloquent man, bat covetous and voluptuous, who was not 
moved by consideratioits of public good, but rather seemed to 
be persuaded in it by his son Hippomedoo, whose courage and 
signal actions in war bad gained iiim a high esteem and great 
influence among the young men of Spana, tliough indeed the 
true motive was, that be had many debts, and hoped by this 
means to be freed from them. 

As soon as Agis had prevailed with his unde, he endeavoured 
by his mediation to gam his motber rdso, who had many friends 
and follorvcrs, and a number of persons in her debt in the city, 
and took a considerate part in public aSairs, At the first 
proposal she was very averse and strongly advised her son not 
to engage in so difficult and so unprofitable an enterprise. But 
Agesilaus endeavoured to poses her, that the thing was not so 
difficult as she imagined, and that it might, in ah likelihood, 
redound to tlie advantage of her family; while the king, her son, 
besought her not for mon^s sake to decline assisting his hopes 
of glory. He told her be could iwtpret^ to equal other kings 
in riches, the veiy fcflowers and menials of the satraps and 
stevya/ds of Soleucus orPtolaayaboundingmore in wealth than 
all the Spartan kings put together; but if ty contempt of we.ilth 
and ple-asure, fay simplicity and magnanimity, he could surpass 
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their Iiucuiy aod abuadance, if be o»uld restore then former 
tc jality to the Sfartans, then he should be a great k®g indeed 
In condusioQ, the mother and the grandmother ako vere so 
taken, so canted av.ay with the ussp Jitton, as vt ♦ere, of the 
youDg man’s noble and lenerous ambiUon, that they not only 
consented, but were OB all oceasioiu to spur hum on to a 
penererance, and net only sent to speak on ha behnU with the 
men 'iith whom they had an uterest, hut addressed the other 
women also, knowing well that the lacedamoniaa wives had 
always a great power with their bosbands, who used to impart 
to them their sute efiaire with greater freedom thaathe women 
would commuaieate with the men to the pnvate business of 
thur f anilm was mdeed one of the greatest obstacles 

to this design, for the money of Sparta being roost of tt m the 
women's hands, it waa their interest to oppose it, not only as 
depriving them of those superfluous aides, la which, thrw^b 
want of better knowledge aadezpenence, they placed their chief 
iebaty, but also because they utew their ncb» were the mam 
support of their power and credit 
■niose, therrfore, who were of tbs fartica had rfcoune to 
Leonidu, representicg to hia how it was hu part, as the elder 
and-eem ewpeneoced, to put a sun to the ill-adviud ptqKts of 
« rash yom^ nun leouda^ ^oogb of hunseli fuffiaently 
indiaed to oppose Agu, dunt operoy, for for ol the people, 

who were oamfeatly desircus ofolus change, but oaderhand be 
did ail be could to duotdix and ^wm the project, and to 
prejudice the chief nagisaates a^auut bus, and on ail occasions 
oiduly msmated tbatit wutt theprceof letting bun usurp 
arbitrary power that Ags th«/ proposed to divide tie property 
of the nch among the poor, and that the object ^ these measures 
for cancelling debts and dividing tbs lan^, was not to fur^ 
Spartawitbcitoena, hut jpordiase buna tynnt's b^y guard 
Agu, nevertheless, httfe regarding these nimouts, pmoired 
Lj-jiider’s electun *s epbor, and then took the first occasion of 
proposing throogb bua he Rbetia. to the cauno!, the chief 
articles of which were these That every one should be free 

tiom their di-bts *U the lands to be dmded into equal portMos, 
these that lay betwixt the waterooutte neat Pebetie and Mount 
TaygeCus, and as far os tbeotveant Malta and Sellasva, into four 
thmjsaad five hundred lots, tbenmamder mto fifteen thousindj 
these last to be shared t«l among thost of the counoy people 
who were fit for service as heavy-armed soldien, the fint aao^ 
the natural-bora Sportans, and iheit number also should be 
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supplied from any among the couotty people or strangers who 
had received the proper breeding of freemen, and were of 
vigorous body and of age fw militaiy service. All these were 
to be divided into fifteen aanpanics, some of four hundred, and 
some of two, widi a diet and dtsdplioc agteoable to the laws of 
Lycuigus. 

Hiis deaee being proposed k the coundl of Elders met there 
with opposition; so that I^sander immediately convoked the 
great assembly of the people, to whom he, Mandrodidss, and 
Agesilaus made orations ^twtkg them th»t they would not 
suffer the majesty of Sparta to remain abandoned to contempt, 
to gratify a fen' rich men, who lorded it over them ; bu t that they 
should (ill to mind thcorades in old times wdiich bad forewarned 
them to beware of the love of money, as the great danger and 
probable ruin of Sparta, and, moreover, those recently brought 
from the temple of I^phac. Ibis was a famous temple end 
oracle at Thalanie; and this Pasiphae, some sey, was one of the 
daughtfln of Atlas, who had b>' Jupiter a son called Ammon; 
others are of opinion it was Qis^dra, the daughter of King 
Prinm, who dying ui this place, was calle(d Pasiphae, as the 
rmdtr of or&des to oil men. Phylarcbus says, that this was 
Daphne, the daughter of Amyclaa, who, flying from Apollo, was 
transformed into a laurd, and honoured by that god with the 
gift of prophecy. But be H as k will, it is eenain the people 
were made to appreheod chat this oracle had commanded them 
to return to their former state of etjuality settled by Lycurgus. 
As soon as these had done speahiog, Agis stood up, and after a 
few words, told them he would make Uie best contribution in 
his power to the new legislation, which was proposed for their 
advantage. In tlie first place, he would divide among tiiem all 
his patrimony, which was of large extent in tillage and pasture; 
he would also give six hundred tafcuts in ready money, and bis 
mother, grajudmoiher, and his other friends and relations, who 
were the richest of the Lacedasmoitians, trere ready to follow his 
example, 

The people were tran^sorted wMi admiration of the young 
man’s generosity, and witii joy tiiat, after three hundred years’ 
interval, at iasl there bad appeared a lang ivortliy of Sparta. 
But, on the other side, Leonid was now more than ever averse, 
being sensible that he ruid his friends ■would be obliged to con- 
tribute witii their riclie^ and yet all tire honour and obligation 
would redound to Agk. Ifc adred him then before them all, 
whether Lj'curgus were not in his opimOD a wise man, and 3 

m j, 
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ki er of his tountiy Agis #ns«npg he sws, “ An3 when did 
4 curgLS ” repW Lmh^, “ cflneel iehts, or idnut 8ttan~is 
to —he who thought the commonwealth not secure 

unless from toie to time the oty was cleared of aUstemg-rs? ” 
To this “^gis replied, “ It is no wonder that leomdas, who was 
brou^t op and mamtd sbroad, and has children by a wife 
token out of a Persian court, should know little ofLycurgusor 
his laws Lycuigus took away both debts and bans, by taking 
away cwd'y, objected indeed to the presence of men who 
were foreign to the mannen and cuftcen* of the coi-ntry, not in 
any case an ill wiU to tbm p-rains, bat Jest the example 
e! thtir li«s a^ rondoct should infect th* Dly with the bve of 
rcbes, and of dehcate and hixunous habits For it is well 
known that he bmself gladly kept Terpander, Thales, and 
Pherecydes though they were strain, because be peraivrf 
they were in their poems and in Ibtir philosophy of the same 
rimd with hita. And yon that arc wont to praise Ecprtpw, 
who, being epbor, cut with h)» hatebet two of the tune str^ 
fna the issreur<ent of Phryus th* musioas, and to commend 
those who afterwards unitated him, in nittarg the strings of 
Tiootheus’i harp, with what fa® can you blame ns for dwgn 
vtg ta cu< oS suMrSuity Aod luxury end dispUr frum the 
{xuDmsrwealth? lio you dunk diose men were so coccemed 
only about a bn-sCruig, or mtesded anjthmg else than to check 
to iB«ie that same exc^ and atrafagancs whidi rul* la Our 
preseot Il^es and mannen, and have distuihcd and destroyed 
aU the harmony and order of our oty ? ” / 

From dus nme fonranf, as the ctwanon pdbple followed Agis, 
so the neb men adhered to Leonidas They besought him not 
CO fonake tbeir cause , and with prisuasiODs and entreaties sa 
fur prevailed with the council «( &ltTS, whose power consisted 
m preparing all kws before they were proposed to the people, 
that the designed Rhetri was rejected, though but by only one 
vote ttliereupoa Lysander, who was stiH ephor, resolviag to 
be revtrged ca Leonidas, drew up an laTcfnaaiion against bun, 
grounded on two oW laws tbe one fuibids any of the blood of 
Jierctiks to ruse op ch/kbon by s foreign woman, and the 
other tosket it cspitu for a lucedasonjaa to laave bis country 
to KttJ' among (omjpere tMabt be set others on to manage 
this accusation, he with bis colleagues went to oisene 
which was a ostoffl &ry had, aito pedotmed m this tnamier 
Eerry r Jth Tear, the epher^ eboosiag a starbght eight, when 
there » neither ckmd nor moon, s« down together in qiaej 
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siicncc, and watch the sky. And if they chance to see the shoot- 
ing of a scar, tJiey presently proaounoe their king guilty ol some 
offence against Ae godSj and thereupon he is immediately sus- 
pended from ali exercise of re^ paver, till he is relieved by an 
orsclo from Delphi or Olymjna. 

Lysandcr, therefore, assured the people he had seen a star 
shoot, and at the same tiine Leonidas was cited to answer for 
Wmself. Witnesses were produced to testify he had married 
an Asian womaii, bestowed on him by one of King Seleucus’s 
lieutenants: that he had two children by her, but she so dis- 
b'kcd and hated iiim, that against hts wishes, ffying from her, he 
was in a manner iorced to return to Sputa, where bis pr^c- 
cessor dpng without issue, he took upon him tiic government. 
Ljtandcr, not conrent with this, persuaded also Deombrotus to 
lay claim to tiie kingdom. He was of thcroyai family, and son- 
in-law to Leonidas; who, fearing now tie event of t^s process, 
ffed as asuppliant to the temple of Minerva of the Brazen House, 
to|other wth his dau|httr, tiie vrife of Oeombretns; for she la 
this occasion resolved to I^ve her husband, and to follow ber 
fotlicr. Leonidas being again died, and not appearing, thay 

E conouncod a sentence of deposition against mm, and made 
leombrotus long in his place. 

Soon after tius revolurion, Lysandcr, bis year expiring, west 
out of his office, and new ephois were dioses, who gave Leonidas 
assurance of safety, and dted Lysandcr and Mandroclidas to 
answer for having, contrary to law, canceled debts, and designed 
a new division oflands. They, seeing themselves in danger, had 
recourse to the two kin^s, and represented to them ho^v neces- 
sary it was for their mtetest and safety to act with united 
autoority, and bid defiaicc to ri»e ephots. For, indeed, the 
power of die tpliors, they said, was only grounded on the dis- 
sensions of the kings, fe being their pririlegc, when' the kings 
differed in opinion, to add Uieir suffrage to whichever they 
judged to have given the best advice; btU when the two kings 
were unammous, none ou^t or durst resist their autljority, tie 
magistrate, whose office it was to stand as umpire when they 
Were at variance, had no cal] to iotcifetc when they were of one 
mind. Agis and Cleombrotns, thus persuaded, went together 
with tlieir friends into the market-place, where removing the 
ephon from tlieir scats, th^ placed others in their room, of 
whom AgesiLius was one; prottedmg then to arm a company , 
of young men, and relcaarjg many ouf of prison; so that those’ 
of the contrary faction began totem great fear of their li , ' ’ 
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but thete was no hhcA sp^ On toe ojutraiy, Ajs, having 
nonce that Agnilaus had erfered ft oampaiiY oJ soldiers to Ue 
in wait for Leonidas, to bll bm ** be fled to Tegea, unnwiiatEly 
Kot sone of his folSown to delend tea, and to convey ten 
safely into that aty 

Thns fax aH things proceeded prosperously, none dating to 
oppoa, but through the sordid wtainesj of one man, toese 
promising begmmngs were blasted, and a inoit oobb and truly 
Spartan purpose overthrown find rmned by the love of norey. 
Agesilaus, u we said, was mudi id debt, though to possession of 
one of the brgest and best estates m land , and while he gladly 
joined UL this design to be quit of hts debts, he was Dot at oil 
willing to part with his land ThecefoiebepersusdedAgis.tbst 
if both these things sNnild be put laevecuiwa at the same tune, 
so great and so sodden an atitratioa might cause some dangerous 
tsaamotKO, but il debts vnn in the fint p!i« canctlStd, the 
ndi men wtmM afterwards nwre easily be pm ailed with to part 
with theiT bnd Lysonder, also, was of the same opinion, wme 
d'ceived ia She manner by the oaK of Agesihus, so that aU 
tneo were presently coounanded to bnng in their bonds, or deeds 
of obligation, by tbe Lacedsemoniaiis called Ch/ta, into the 
maihet pUct, where bong laid tc^ther in a hup, they set flro 
to ihesL Ibe wealthy, money lending people, one may easily 
imanse, beheld it with « heavy heart, but AgesiUus told tVm 
ico^gly, hu eyes had never seen so bright and so pule a flame 
And cow the people pRssed earnestly lor an immediate 
divuion of lands, the kings alio had oideiM it should be dose, 
but Agcsilaus, sometuncs pretenliRg one dificulty , and some' 
tunes anothef, delayed the execution, PH an occasion happened 
to mil Agis to the wan lie Adueans, m virtue of a defensive 
treaty el ollianos, sent to demand succours, as they es^jecied 
every day that the ittobam would attempt to en'et Mopon* 
nesus, from the temtory of Megira They had sent Arams, 
their general, to eoUfct forces to hinder this incursion Aratus 
Bjole to tlietphors,whojniniediaielyp,vecsdei that Agis should 
hasten to their assutance with the lacedstaoiuan auxilian« 
Agu was extremely pleasedto seethe leal and bravery of thise 
who went with hun upon this «pedition They nett for the 
most part young nwn, and poor, and being jasi released fjcm 
their debts and act at hbeity, and hoping on iheii return to 
receive each man his lot «l la^ they folhwed thar Vwg tnfo 
wonderful alamty The Qbes through which th^ passed were 
in admitation to see how they marched fruro one end of Teb- 
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ponnesus to the other, trithout the least disorder, and, in a 
manner, without being heard. It gave the Greeks occasion to 
discourse t\nth one another, how great might be the temperance 
and modest}' of o Laconian aimv in old time, under their famous 
captains Agesilaus, Lysandcr, or Leonidas, since they saw such 
discipline and exact obedience under a le.idcr who perhaps was 
the youngest man in ali the aimy. They saw also how he was 
hiraseli content to fare hardly, ready to undergo any labours, 
and not to bo distinguished pomp or richness of habit or arms 
from themeacest of his soldiers; and to people in general it was 
an object of regard and admiratfon. But rich men viewed the 
innovation with dislike and alarm, lest haply the example might 
spread, and work changes to Aeir prejudice in their omi 
countries as well. 

Agis joined Aratus near the city of CotinA, where it was still 
a matter of debate whether or no it were expedient to give Ae 
enemy battle. Agis, on Ais occasion, showed great forwardness 
and resolution, }’0t wiAout temerity or praumption. He de* 
dared it was his opinion they ought to fight, Aereby to hinder 
Ae enemy from passing the gates of Peloponnesus, but never- 
theless lie would submit A Ae judgment of Aratus, not only as 
the elder and more experienced captain, but as he was general 
of Ae AAsams, whose forces he would not pretend to command, 
but was only come AiAet to assist them. 1 am not ignorant 
that Baton of Sinope relates it in another manner; he says, 
AiaAs would have fought, and that Agis was against it; but it 
is cenain he was mistaken, not having read what Aratus him- 
self wrote in his own justification, that knowing the people had 
well-nigh got in tiieir harvest, be thought it mudi better to let 
Ac enemy pass Aim put all to Ae hazard of a battle. And, 
therefore, giving Aanks to the confederates for their readiness, 
he dismissed Aem. And Agis, not without having gained a 
great deal of honour, returned to Sparta, where he found Ae 
people in disorder, and a new revolution imminent, owing to 
the ill-government of Agesilaus. 

For he, being now one of Ae qshors, and freed from the fear 
which formerly kept him in some restraint, forbore no kind of 
oppression whiA might bring m gain. Among other things, he 
exacted a Airteentli monA% tax, whereas Ae usual cycle re- 
quired at tins time no su A addition to the year. For these and 
oAer reasons fearing those whom he injured, and knowing how 
he was hated by Ae pteople, he thought it necessary to maintain 
a guard, which always accompani^ him to the magisAate’s 
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office Afld presuming novr on lus power, ie was grown so in- 
solent, thst rf the two flje one he openly coctenmed, and 
\i be showed any respect towards ^ss, would have it thought 
rather an eflect o! his near rektionsbip, than any duty or suh- 
mission to the royal autbonty He ga\e it out also that be 
was to continue cphor the ensuing >ear 
Bis enemies, therelore, alarm^ by tins report, lost no time 
m nslang an attempt against himi and openly bringing back 
Leonidas from Tegea, re-estaWishcd him m the kingdom, to 
wbifh even the people, highly incaised lot haring been de- 
/rauded ifi the promised dtvnoa of laids, willingly ccnKtstcd. 
Agesikus himself would hardly have escaped thetr fury, if his 
son, Hippomedon, whose manly virtues made Kua dear to all, 
bad not saved him out of their hands, and then pnvately con- 
veyed him from the city 

During the commotion, the two kmjs fled, Agis to the temple 
ol the Brartn House, and Oeoatbronii to that of Neptune. 
For Leonidas was more ncensed aninst hu son u law, and 
leavms Agis alone, went with his solaters to Qeombrotus t sanc- 
tuary, and there with great passion reproached him for Havicg, 
though he was son ui law, conspired with his rnemies, usurps 
his wenei and forced Jrom hs country Qeombrotus, 
hamog little to ssy for himself, tat silent. His wife, Chilons, 
the daughter of Ijeomdos, had chosen to follow her father in bis 
luSenngs, far when Otombrotus usurped the kirifdom, she 
foTWot bus, and wholly devoted herself to comlott. h« father 
mbisafflicUon, whilst he suUmnained in Sparta, she remamed 
oLxj, OS a suppliant, with turn, and when be fled, she fled with 
him, bewaihng bis misfortune, and extrerael) displeased with 
Qeombrotus But now, upon this him of fortune, she changed 
tn like manner, and was % ttins now, as k suppliant, with 
her husband, embracing him with her arms, and havuig her two 
Lttle diUdreii beside her AH mm were full of wonder it the 
piety and tender affection of the young woman, who pomting to 
her robes and bef hair, boA alike negiicted and unattended to, 
taid to Letnidas, “lam notburtgbt, my lather, to this condi- 
Qon you lee me m, on account of the present misfoituuM of 
OeODibrotus, my mourning habit is Vwig suva familur to me 
U was put on ta condole with you la your bamshment, auj 
now you are restored to your country, and to your lo^dom 
must I sdfl reman m gnrf and nusery? Or would yro have 
me attired in mv royal ornaments, that I may rejoice with you 
when you have kfll^ withm my arms, the man to whom you 
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ga^'e me for a wife? EjUiw Qeorobrotiis must appease you by 
mine and my children’s tears, or be must suffer a punishment 
greater than you propmse for his faults, wid shall see me, whom 
he loves so well, die before him. To what end should I live, or 
how shall I appear amor^ the Spartan women, when it shall so 
manifestly be seen, that I have not been able to move to corn- 
passion either a husband or a father? I was born, it seems, to 
participate m the ill-fratune and in flie disgrace, both as a wife 
and a daughter, of tiuise nearest and dearest to me. As for 
QeombrotuSj I sufficiently surrendered any honourable plea on 
his behalf, when I forsook him to folbw you; but you yourself 
offer the fairest excuse for bis proceedings, by showing to the 
«-or!d that for the sake of a kingdom, it is just to kill a son-in- 
law, and he regan^ess of a daughter.” Chiloois, having ended 
^is lamentation, rested bcr face on her husband’s head, and 
looked round wi^ her weeping and woebegone eyes upon those 
who stood before her. 

Leonidas, touched nidi compassion, withdrew a u'hile to 
advise with his friends; then returning, bade Geombrotus leave 
the sanctuary and go into banishmeDt; Cbilonis, he said, ought 
to stay with him, it not being just sbe should forsake a father 
whose affection had granted to her interoeniori the life of her 
husband. Bnt all he could say would not prevail She rose up 
immediately, and taking onc,of her cbQdrai in her arms, gave 
the odrer to her hosba^; and making her reverence to the 
altar of the goddess, went out and followed him. So that, in a 
word, ff Geombrotus were not utteriy blinded by ambition, he 
must ‘surely choose to be banished with so excelleat a woman 
rather than without her to possess a kingdom. 

Cleombrotus thus removed, Leonidas proceeded also to dis- 

E lace the epbois, and to dioose others in their room; then be 
egun to consider how be might entrap Agis. At first, he en- 
deavoured by fair means to persuade hun to leave the sanctuary, 
and partake with hun in the kingdom. The people, he said, 
would easily pardon flie orots of a young man, ambitious of 
glory, and deceived by the craft of Agesiteus. But finding 
Agis was juspiaous, and not to be prevailed with to quit his 
sanctnaiy, he gave up that des^; yet what could not then be 
effected by the dissinjuJation of an enemy, was soon after 
brought to pass by the treadiery of friends. 

Ampharas, Damochares, and Arcesilans often visited Agis, 
and he was so confident of their fidelity that after a while he 
was prevailed ou to accompar^ ftiem to the baths, which were 
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Bot {« distant, they constantly retenmg to see him safe again 
mlbeumple They -Beit aJIllaie his fanulian, andAmphatB 
had borrowed a great deal of phtt and ndi bousthold stuS Srom 
Agesistrata, and hoped il he eooU destroy her and the whole 
fimiiy, he imsht peaceably enjoy those goods And be, it a 
said, was the rad est of all to serve the purposes of Leonidas, 
ard belli* one of the ephors, did all he could Co incense the test 
of hiS coueagoes agmat These, taeo, therefore, finding 
feat Ag» woo\4 Ml qoA his aanttoary, but on occasm wtni'd 
ventore from it to go to the bath, resolved to seize him on the 
opportunity thus given them And one day as he was return* 
mg, they met ard saluted hira as fonnetly, conversing pleasantly 
by the way, and yeitusg, as yo ithful frieods night, till coming 
to the tumwg ol a sti«t which ltd to the pnson, Attiphatts, by 
nrUie of hu office, laid hu hand no ^is, and told “ Yoa 
must go with ice, Agv, before the otl^ ephors, to answer for 
your mudezneanours ” At the same time Damochares, who 
was a ull, strong man, dre* bis cloak tigbt round bis oeck, and 
daged him alur by it, wlidst the otb'ts west behind to thrust 
tunw So tbAt nose of A^sfnendtbeng neat to assist hM, 
MC any cut by, they easuy got ban into fee pnson, where 
Leenidaa was already urtved, wife a company of soldien, who 
strongly guarded el] the avenues, fee epbon also caioe id, wife 
si many of fee Elden as feey knew to be true to tbeir patty, 
being desirous to proceed wife some semblance of justice 
And thus feey bade him give an account of bu acUom To 
wbch Agu, sinLiag at their dusaauktKna, answered not 1 word. 
Anajhicts told hia R was more seisotoWe to weep, fef now 
fee tsnt was tome m whife be aboukl be punished for hu pre 
tumpticri Another of fee epbon, as though he would be more 
fat curable, and oflemg as it were u evcuse, aiitd him whether 
he was not farced to whot be dal ^ AgtsiUus and Lysaodcr. 
But A(^ answered, he had not been ewisirained by any nen, 
norh^ any ofeer latent n what he did but cniy to follow the 
esampte of Lycoijut, and to pmra coafcnuiliy to ha laws 
The tame epher asked htsi whetbn now at least he did sot 
repeol ha rastaitss. To which fee young roan answered that 
tl^gh be were to tuSer fee ewremat penalty for it, yet he 
could never repent of so jusi and to gloraous a design Upoa 
feu feey passed sentence of death on bun, and bade the c£«n 
catrv him to the Decbas, as it a caCid, a place m fei> 
whets they itnngle maJefaetoa And when tb* cSccrs would 
not ventuve to lay handi on him, and fee very otrcenaiy 
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soldiers deciined it, believing it an illegal and a wicked act to 
Jay violent bands on a img Demodiaies, threatening and 
reviling them for it, himself thrust him into the room. 

For by this tiine the neros of his being seized bad reached 
many parts of the city, and ttere was a concourse of people 
with lights and torches about the prison gates, and in the midst 
of them the mother and the grandmother of Agis, crying out 
with a loud voice that their king ought to appear, and to be 
heard and judged by the people. But this clamour, instead of 
preventing, hastened his death; his enemies fearing, if the 
tumult should increase, he might be rescued during the night 
out of their hands. 

Agis, being now at the point to die, perceived one of the 
officers bitterly bewailing his misfortune; “ Weep not, friend,” 
said he, “ for me, who die innocent, by the lawless act of wicked 
men. My condition is mudi better than titeirs.” A; soon as 
he had spoken these wwds, not showing the least sign of fear, he 
offered neck to the noose. 

Immediately after he was dead, Amphares went out of the 
prison gate, where he found Agesistrata, who, believing him 
still the some friend as before, threw herself at his feet. He 
gently raised her up, and assured her, she need not fear any 
further violence or danger of death for her son, and that if slie 
pleased she might go in and see him. She begged her mother 
might also have the favour to be admitted, and be replied, 
nobody should binder it. When they were entered, he com* 
manded the gate should again be locked, and Archidamia, the 
grandmother, to be first ii^duced. She was now grown vejy 
old, and had Jived all her days to the highest repute among her 
fellows. As soon ss AmphWes thought she was despatched, 
he told Agesistrata she m^fat now go in if she pleased. She 
entered, fmd beholding her son’s body stretched on the ground, 
and her mother hang^g by the neck, the first thing she did was, 
with her own hands, to asset the officers in taking down the 
body; then covering it decently, she laid it out by her son’s, 
whom then embracing and Jdssing his dieeks, “ 0 my son,” said 
she, ‘‘ it was thy too great mercy and goodness wliich brought 
thee and us to ruin.” Amphares, srfio stood watching behind 
the door, on hearing ftis, broke in, and said angrily to her, 

" Since you approve so will of your son’s actions, it is fit you 
should partake in his reward." She, rising up to offer herself to 
the noose, said only, “ I that it may redound to the good 
of Sparta." 

m*"9 “’D 
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Tbe tluee txxjies bting no» exposed to \new, and the fact 
divulged, no [ear *as strong Mough to hinder the people froa 
expressing their abhonente of what was done, and Ibeir detesta- 
tion of Leonidas and Amphares, the contnvers of it So wicked 
and barbarous an act had never been committed m Sparta smee 
first the Dorans inhabited Peloponnesus, the very enemies in 
war, they said, were always cautious m spilling the blood of a 
Lacethemoman king, insomuch that la any combat the} would 
decline, and erdeavour t* avoid tbem, /rwa /«Jings of respect 
and reverence for their station And certainly we see that in the 
many battles fought betvut the lactdxmoniaQs and the other 
Greeks, up to the time of Philip of hfacedon, not one of tbfir 
lungs was ever killed, except Oeombrotus by a ]a>eiin*wound 
at the battle of Leuctia. 1 am not tyrant that toe Uesseruans 
affirm, ‘Ihecpompus was also slam ny their Anstomenes, but 
the Lacedsmonians deny it, and say be was only wounded 
Be It as It will, it u certain at least that Agis was the fint Icmg 
put to death la Lacedxmoa by toe ephon, for having under- 
Ukeo a design noble in itself and womy of hu country, at a 
tune of life when men's erroca usually meet with an easy pardon. 
And if erren he did eomnut, his raemitt etrumly Ud less 
reason to blame huo than had his friends for that gentle and 
com^uonate temper which made him save tbe hfe of Leowdis 
and oelisve m other men's prdcsstoos 
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Thus fell Agis Ha brother Ardudamui was too quick (or 
Leomdas, and saved hunself by a timely retreat. But his wife, 
then mother of a young child, he forced from her own house’ 
and compelled Agiatis, for that was her name, to nuny hu son 
aeomenes, though at that time too young for a wde, because he 
was unwOling that any one else should have her, being heiress to 
her father Gylippus’s great esuie. m person the most youthful 
and beautiful woman m all Greece and well-conducted n her 
habits of life And therefore, toey say, ihe did all she coidd 
that she might not be compelled to this new marriage. But 
being thus united to Qemnenes, she indeed hated Leooj’das bat 
to the youth showed herself a kind and obliging wife. H* as 
soon as they came CC^tber, began to love her i ery much, and 
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the constant hindness that she still retted for the memory of 
Agis brought somewhat of the like feeUng in the young man for 
him, so that he would often inquiFe of her concerning what had 
passed, and attentively listen to the story of Agis’s purpose and 
design. Now Cleomenes had a generous and great soul; he was 
as temperate and moderate in & pleasures as Agis, but not so 
scrupulous, circumspect, and gentle. Hrere was something of 
heat and passion always goading him on, and an impetuosity 
and violence in his eagerness to pursue anything which he 
thought good and just. To have idmi obey him of their own 
free-will, be conceived to be tiic best dBcipline; but likewise, to 
subdue resistance, and force them to the better course was, in 
his opinion, commendable and brave. 

Ttus disposition made Wm dislike the management of the 
city. The citizens la^ dissolved in supine icUeness and pleasures, 
the king let everythit^ take ie own way, thankful if nobody 
gave him any disturbance, nor called him away from the enjoy- 
ment of his ivealth and Imtury. The public interest was 
neglected, and each man intent upon his pnvate gain. It was 
dangerous, now Agis was killed, so much as to name such a 
thing as the exercising and training of their youth: and to speak 
of the ancient temperance, endurance and equality, was a sort 
of treason against the state. It is said also that Cleomenes, 
whilst a boy, studied philosophy under Spherus, the Boty- 
stenite, who crossed over to Sparta, and spent some time and 
trouble in instructing the youth. Sphxnis' was one of the first 
of Zeno the Citiean’s scholars, and it is likely enough that he 
admired the manly temper of Qeomcnes and inflamed his 
generous ambition. Ihe ancient Leonidas, as story teUs, being 
asked what manner of port he thought Tyiteus, replied, “ Good 
to whet young men’s courage; ” for being filled with a divine 
fury' by his poems, th^ rush^ into any danger. And so the 
Stoic philosophy is a dangerous incentive to strong and fiery 
dispositions, but where it combines witli a grave and gentle 
temper, is most successful in leadug it to its proper good. 

Upon the death of his father Leonidas, he succeeded, and 
ohsen'ing the citizens of all sorts to be debauched, the rich 
neglecting the public good, and intent (m their private gain and 
pleasure, and tiie poor distressed in flieir own homes, and there- 
fore without either spirit for war or ambition to be trained up 
as Spartans, that he had only the nmne of king, and the ephors 
all the power, he was resolv^ to change the posture of affairs. 
He had a friend whose name was Xenares, his lover (such an 
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ftSecUon the Spaitans express by flie term, bemg imptted, 
or smirtalhtd With), him he sounded, and of bun hs would 
commonly inquire what manner of king Agu was, by what 
means and ly what assistance be began and pursued hu designs 
Xenares, at first, willingly compbed wjth bis request, and told 
him the whole story, with all the particular circumstances of the 
actions But when he observed Qeomenes to be extremely 
affected at the relation, and more than ordinarily taken with 
Agis's pew model of the govemnimt, and begging a repttiuon 
of the story, he at first severdy dud him, toldhim he was frantic, 
and at lust leit oS aB sort of famOianty and mtercOune, yet he 
cever told any maw the cause (d their disogieementi but would 
only say, Oeomeoes knew very well Qeomenes, finding 
Xenares averse to lus designs, and Ibuiking all otben to be of 
the same disposition, consulted with none, but contrived the 
whole business by himieU And considerirg that It would be 
easier to bnng about an alteration wlxa the city was at war 
than »hen in peace, he ergajed the cooaaonwaildi la a quanel 
«nh the Adeans, who bad gnen them fair occasioru to com* 
pUm For Aratui, a nan oi the greatest power amongst all the 
Achaaos, designed Irom the very begianing to bring all the 
Fcloposmaiians into Cine coromoD body And to efiect (his was 
the one tbjea ot all his many comnnodersbips and his long 
pohtical course, as be thought this tbe only means to make 
them a match for their forein enemies I^etty nearly aU the 
rwi i^teeA to hia propossls, only the L&ccdjincfnians, the 
Bleans, and as many ot the Arcadians as inclined to the Spartan 
interesti remained unpenuaded. And so os soon as Leonidas 
was dead, he began to attack tbe Arcadians, and wasted those 
espeaslly that bordered on Adiza., by this means dtsvgaiaa to 
try the mdmations ol the Spartans, and despbiag Qtoujenes as 
a youth, and of no experience in affairs of state of war Upon 
^s, the tphore sent Cleomenes to suipnse the Athenaeum, rear 
Eclbuia, which is a pass commandiDg an eitrtnce into Lacoma, 
and was then the jukject of lit^tioa with the Jlegilopohum 
Ckomencs possessed himself ol the place, and fortified it, at 
which action ArstuS showed do public resentment, but inarched 
by night to surprise legea and Orchomeous The design failed, 
for those that were to betray die cibes into his hands turned 
afraid , so Aratus retreated, omgmuig that his design had been 
undiscovered. Bnt Clconieiies wrote a sarcastic letter to hm, 
and desired to know, as fcom a friend, whither he mteaded to 

roaidi at night, and Aratasaiiswcnng, that havmgheardofhis 
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design to fortify Bclfcana, he iseant to march tWther to oppose 
hiffij CleomBnes rejoined (hat he did not dispute it, but be^ed 
to be infonned, if be isi^t be allowed to ask the question, why 
he carried those torches and kddets with him. 

Aiatus laughing at the jest, and asidng what manner of youth 
this was, Damocrates, a Spartan exile, replied, “ If you have 
any designs upon the Lacediaaioniaiis, begin before this young 
eagle's talons arc grown.” Presently after this, Qeomcncs, en- 
camping in Arcadia with a few hoise and tiiree hundred foot, 
received ordera from the epliois, wiio feared to engage in the 
war, commanding him to return home; but when upon his 
retreat Aratus look Caphya, they commissioned him ag.iin. In 
this expedition he took hlcthydnum, and overran the country of 
the AigiTCs; and the Achsans, to oppose him, came out with 
an army of to’cnty thousand foot and one thousand horse, under 
the command of Aristomachus. Oeomenes faced them at Pah 
lantium, and oSered battle, but Aiatus, being cowed by his 
bras’ery, would net suffer the genera! to engage, but retreated, 
amidst the reproadres of toe Achxans and toe derision and 
seom of the Spartans, who nw oot above five thousand. 
Cleomenes, encouraged by this success, began to speak boldly 
among toe citizens, and reminding them of a sentence of one of 
their andent kings, $aid,_it was vain now that the Spartans 
asked not hmv many thOT enemies were, but where they were, 
After this, ciarching to the astistance ol toe Eleans, whom the 
Achisans were artaddng, falling upon the enemy in their retreat 
near toe Lycaum, be put their whole anny to flight, taldng a 
great number of captives, and leaving many dead upon the 
place; so that it was commonly reported amongst the Greeks 
that Aratus was sliun. But Aratus, making the best advantage 
of the opportunity, immediately after toe defeat marched to 
Maarinea, and before anybody suspected it, took the city, and 
put a garrison into it. Upon this, toe Lacedaunoaiaas being 
quite discouraged, and oppo^g aeomenes’s designs of carrjdng 
on tlie war, he now exerted lumself to have Arcliidarnus, the 
brother of Agis, sent for from Messene, asfae, of the other family, 
had a right to the Idngdom; and b^des, Cleomenes thought 
that the power of the cphois would be reduced, when the kingly 
state was thus filled up, and raised to its proper position. But 
those that were concerned in the murder of Agis, perceiving the 
design, and fearing that upon Ardiidamus’s return that they 
should be called to an acconn^ lecwTOd him on his coming 
privately into town, and jerined in bringing him home, and 
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presently taardtied his\> Utether Q^oresaes vras against 
It, as Piiylarchus thmis, or he t^as persuaded by hu 

inends, ot let hm fsfl mto thft hands, is unartam, ho’revet, 
they were most blamed, as hanng forc^ his consent- 
He, suU Ksolrag to new model the state, bnbed the ephors 
to send lum out to war; and rtm the Sections of many others 
by mtass ti Hs mother CratesjcWa, who sooted no cost and was 
very eealous to promote her son’s ambition, and thongji of 
herself she had no inclination to many, yet for bs sake she 
acwpted, as her husband, one of the chicfest citizens for wealfe 
tnd power Qeomeass, marching forth with the army now 
under his command, took Lcitctra, a place bebnging to Megalo- 
polis, and the Achcans quickly conuog op to resist him with a 
good body of men cemmand^ by Aratus, m a battle under the 
very walls of the aty, some part of hu army was routed But 
whereas Aratus had comiaanded the Achzans rot to pass s 
dap watercourse, and thus put a stop to the pumut, L> diadas, 
the ilegalopohtan, Ittttmg at the orocn, »rd encoonpog the 
horse which he led, and following the routed eoemy, got into a 
place hC of rues, hedges, and ditdies, and being forced to 
break his ranks, began to retire 10 disorder Cleoisenes, observ- 
ing the advantage, cooi^mded the TaRntmes and Crotans to 
engage him, by whoa, after a brave defena, he was rented and 
sum The laeedanoiuifls, thu* «r»uraged, IcD intb a peat 
shout upon die Adiaians, and rooted Iheir whole anav Of the 
tlaia, who vew very m&svy, the ml Oeonitnes dthvtrtd np, 
when the enemy petitioned for them , but Ae body of Lydiadis 
he commanded to be brought to him, and then putting on it a 
puiple rote, and a owa upon its he^, sent a convoy with it to 
the gates of Megalopolis Ha u that Lydiadas who resigned 
hjs pOTftT as tyrant, restored liberty to the otizens, and joined 
the oty to the Achasm interest 
QecciMiw, being very mudi eUted by this success, and per* 
ruaded that if tnalten were wfaoOy at his disposal he should 
soon be too hard far the Aehsans, persuaded llagistonus, ha 
sBotbw’s iushand, that it was expedient lor the state to shake 
oO the power of the ephors, and to put all their wealth mto one 
cctmncn stock for the whf 4 e body, thus Sparta, bang restored 
to Its old equality, mi^t aspire agam to the command of all 
Greece UegistimM Uked the design, and tngag^ two 01 three 
mors ol his Inends About that tune, one ol the ephors, sleep- 
ing m Pasiphr’s ttmpie, dmmed a very surprising drtaa for 
he thought be saw the iotn tiiun removed out ci the place where 
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the eplior? used to sit and do lie business of their office, and ooe 
only set there; and whilst he wondered, he heard a Toice out of 
the temple, saying, “ This Is best for Sparta," The person tell- 
ing Qeomenes this dream, he was a Httfe troubled at first, fear- 
ing tliat be used this as a trick to rift him, upon some suspicion 
of his design, hut when he was satisfied ffiat tlie relator spoke 
truth, he took heart again. And carrying %vith him those whom 
he thought would be most against his project, he took Her$a 
and Alssa, two towns in league wift the Achsans, furnished 
Orchomenus with proviriorrs, encamped before Mantmea, and 
with long marches op and down so harassed the Lacedemonians 
that many of them at their own request were left beliind in 
Arcadia, while he with the mercenaries went on toward Sparta, 
and by the way communicated his design to those whom he 
tliought fitted for his purpose, and marched slowly, that he 
might catch the cphors at supper. 

^en lie was come ncai Ae dty, he sent Euryclidos to the 
public table, where tlie epbors supped, under pretence of cany- 
mg some message from bun from the army; Therycion, Phcebis, 
and two of those who had been bred up with Qeomenes, whom 
they cal] mo&aus, followed with a few soldiers; and whilst 
Eu^clidas was delivering his message to the cphors, they ran 
upon them with their drawn swords, and slew Uiem, The first 
of them, Agykeus, on receiring the blow, fell, and Jay as dead; 
but in a little rime qiuetly raising himself, and drawing himself 
out of the room, he crept, without being discovered, into a little 
building which was dedicated to Fear, and which aiways used to 
be shut, but then by cliance was open; and being got in, he shut 
the door, and lay dose. ITie other four were killed, and above 
ten more that came to their assistance; to ttioso tliat were quiet 
they did no harm, stopped none tliat fled from the dty, and 
spared Agykeus when he came out of the temple the next day. 

The Lacedsmonians have not only sacred places dedicated to 
Fear, but also to Death, Laughter, and the like Passions. Now 
they worship Fear, not as they do supernatural powers which 
they dread, esteeming it hurtful, but thinking their polity is 
chiefly kept up by fear. Therefore the ephom, Aristotle is my 
author, wiicn they entered upon their govenimcnt, made pro- 
clamation to the people, that they should sliave their mustaches 
and be obedient to the laws, tiist the laws might not be hard 
upon them, making, I suppose, this trivial injunction to accustom 
their youtli to obedience e^’en in the smallest matters. And the 
onnVr+5 T t-iitnt did nof imntrinp hrnwrw to be plain fearlcss- 
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n«s, but a tautious feaj of bhoK and dsgrace For those ibat 
show most taudity towards the hifs are ntost bold agamst 

thwenCTirt, Had those weleastafcud of any danger vho are 

most afraid of a just reproach Therefore it r^as vrell said that 
“ t rtrereoee tlfll atteada oa fe« " 
and by Homer, — 

“Ffar»(ijr<wili»Ilb«.dfarfiUia ifliJctTBed “ 
tad apir,— 

” la lilaK fearisr (boM tint b«e ti>e <way, '* 
for the generality of men are most ready to ttrerence those 
irhom they fear And, thertfote, the littdKQonians placed 
the temple of Fear by the Sysabam of the ephors, hamg raised 
that magistracy to almost royal authority 
The next tJay, Qeotnentt proscnbed eight? of tie pprens 
whom he thought necessary to hinish,aiid remoeed all tic seats 
oi the epbors, except one, m which be hunself desired to sit 
andgreeauditnce. andaJhng tbeatizefis togethet ^mdeas 
spology for bis proceedings, aaymg, that by Lycurgus theeoumel 
of Elden sms joined to tie kui^, and that that model of goxem 
nest had coatinued a long time, and 00 etber sort oi xfutgu 
tntes had been wanted But afterwards, to the long wa/ wi*h 
^ ^cjsetiia&a, when the 1 ud|s, havu)| to etmmsnd tie uny, 
found no hme to administer justice, they chose some of their 
inends, and left them to detensme ihe suits of the obzem m 
their stead These were called epbon, and at £nt bebared 
theHaeliCsasserTantstotbekingj, but afterwards, by degrees, 
they apprepnaied the power to tbemselrts, and erected « dis 
bnct magistracy An ewJenoe of the truth of this wW the 
custom still observed I7 lie fcmgs, who, when the ephors send 
for them^reluse, upon the first end the second summons, to go, 
but DpOD the third rue op and attend them And Asteropos, 
the first that raised the ephors to that height of power, fixed a 
gpat many years after tiieir mststvtioa. ^ long, therefor*, he 
contmued, as tier contatoed themselves vithm their own proper 
sphere, it had been better to bear with thwi, than to cialce a 
disturbana But that an upstart introduced power should <q 
far subvert the anoeiit form of govemaeat as to banish some 
kings, murder others, wrtfiovt beaiiag tbeir defence, and threaten 
those who desired to see the best and most disme constitution 
restored “ Sfwla, was not to he borne Therelore, if it had 
been pcrftibl* for him wiihoot bloodshed to free Tjr<.<liWTWT, 
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from those foreign plagues, luxury, sumptuosity, debts, and 
usury, and from those yet more andent evDs, poverty and 
riches, he should have thought himself the happiest king in the 
world, to have succeeded, like an expat physician, in curing the 
diseases of his country without pmu. But now, in this neces- 
sity, Lycurgus’s example favour^ his proceedings, who being 
neither king nor magistrate, but a private man, and aiming at 
the kingdom, came armed into the market-place, so that King 
Charillus fled in alarm to the altar. Ifc, being a good man, and 
a lover of his country, readily concurred in Lycurgus's designs, 
and admitted the revolution in the state. But, by his omi 
actions, Lycurgus had nevertheless borne witness that it was 
difficult to change the government without force and fear, in 
the use of which he himself, he said, had been so moderate as to 
do no more than put out of the way those who opposed tlicm- 
selves to Sparta's happiness and safety. For the rest of the 
nation, he told them, the whole land iras now their common 
property; debtors should be cleared of their debts, and exami- 
naton made of those who were not citizens, _ that the bravest 
men might thus be made free Spartans, and pvc aid in arms to 
save ^e city, and " wc,” he said, " may no longer see Laconia, 
for want <ii men to defend it, rvasted by the jEtolians and 
Illyrians,” 

Then he himself first, with bis step-father, Megistonus, and 
his friends, gave up all tlieir wealth loto one public stock, and 
all the other dtizens followed tbe example. The land was 
divided, and every one that he had banished had a share 
assigned him; for he promised to restore all as soon as things 
were settled and in quiet And completing the number of 
citizens out of the best and mostpromisingof the country people, 
he raised a body of four thousand men; and instead of a spear, 
taught them to use a sarissa, with both hands, and to carry 
their shields by a band, and not by a handle, as before. After 
this he began to consult about the educaUon of the youth, and 
the Discipline, as they call it; most of tic particulars of which 
Sphsrus, being then at Spar^ assisted in amujging; and in a 
short time the schools of exerdse and the common tables re- 
covered their ancient decent and order, a few out of necessity, 
but the most voluntarily, retumii^ to that generous and I,aconic 
way of living. And, that tie name of monMch might give them 
no jealousy, he made EucKdas, his brother, partner in the 
throne; and that was the only time that Sparta had two kings 
of the same family. 
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Hen, understanding tliat the Achzans and Aratuj imagined 
that this change had disturbed and shalen hw aSairs, and that 
he 'Would not venture out of Sparta and leave the nov? 
unsettled m the midst of so great *a ftlterition, he thought it 
great and semceahle to he designs to show his enemies the 
seal and forwardness of ho troops And, tiierefore, maiing ^ 
incursion into tie temtooes m M^alopohs, he wasted the 
country far and wide, and collected coosidenible booty 
at last, taking a company of actors as they were travelling front 
Jfessene, and buHdmg a theatre id tie enemy’s country, atid 
offenog a prize of forty mess in value, he sat spectator a whol* 
day, not that he either desired or needed inch amusement, but 
wishing to show his disregard for his enemies, and by a display 
of ha contempt, to prove the eetent of his supeijoncy to the» 
For bs alone, of all the Greek or royal amiu, had no st^ 
plajers, no jugglers, no dsactng or smgwig women attending it 
but was fret from all sorts ofiociseDess,vanionaesS|andfestivttyi 
the ^oung men being for the moat part at their exercises, and 
the old men pving them lessons, or, at losure times, diverting 
thesuclves with their napve jets, and rjuxdc lactmian answers, 
the good results of which we mve mtieed m the hfe of Lycurpis 
He himself ustnjcted all by bis examplej he was a kvuig 
pattern of temperance before ever) au’s eyes; and hu course 
c( kv»g was With*? tMxA'f.tm sewt otpeaswe, wt us 
any wsv more pretentious, that of tus pecpie Aod this 
was a coosudcrihle advantage to bun tn hia dtsigns on Greece 
For rea when they 'waited upon other tuigs did not so much 
admire their wealth, costlyfunuture, aodnwnerous atteudsuce, 
as they hated their pndc and state, iieir difficulty of access, 
and imperious answen to their addresses But w hen they came 
10 Ckc^nes, who was both really a fang and bore that title, 
and saw co purple, no robes of state upon ban, no couches and 
litters about him for his case, and that be id not receive 
requests and returo answers alter a fang delay and difficulty, 
through a number of tuessengen and door-keepers, or bv 
mcnionals, but that he rose and came forward in any drest he 
might happen to be wearing, to meet tho* that came to wait 
upon him, stayed, talked frrety and affitbly with all that bad 
business, they were ertremefy taken, sad won to his semce, 
and professed that he alone was the son of Hercules His 
common es ery-da/s wwa « as ordinary room, very spAnng, 

and after the Lacoiuc masner, and when he entertained wnbas* 
sidorSj or strangers, two csoie couches were added, and a httle 
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better dinner provided by his servants, bnt no savouring sauces 
or sweetmeats; only the were larger, and the wine more 
plentiful. For he reproved one of hfe friends for entertaining 
some strangers with nodiing but barley bread and black broth, 
such diet as they usually had in their phUitia ; .saying tliat 
upon such occasions, arid when tiiey entertained strangers, it 
was not well to be too exact liaconions. After the table was 
removed, a stand was brought in with a brass vessel full of wine, 
rtvo silver bowls, which hdd about s pint apiece, a few silver 
cups, of which he that pleased m^ht drink, but wine was not 
urged on any of the guests. Biere was no music, nor was any 
required; for he entertained the company himseh, sometimes 
asking questions, sometimes tell^ stories; and his conversa- 
tion was neither too grave or disagreeably serious, nor yet in 
any way rude or ungracefnl in its pleasantry. For ho thought 
those ways of entrapping men by gifts and presents, which other 
Wngs use, dishonest and artificial; and it seemed to him to be 
the most noble method, and most suitable to a king, to win Ihe 
affections cf those tliat came near liira, by personal intercourse 
and agreeable conversation, since beriveen a friend and a 
mercenary the only distinction is, that we gain the one by one’s 
character and conversation, the other by one's money. 

lire Mantincaiis were the 6 rst that requested his aid; and 
when he entered their city by night, they aided him to expei 
the Achtean garrison, and put tboDsdves under his protection. 
He restored them their polity nud law, and the same day 
marched to T^ea; and a little while after, fetcliing a compass 
through Arcadia, he made a descent upon Phera, in Achiea, b- 
tending to force Aratus to a battle, or bring him into disrepute 
£01 refusing to engage, aad suffering him to waste the country, 
Hyperfaatas at diat time was gciiend, but Aratus had all the 
power amongst the Achreaps, maxclung forth with their whole 
strength, and encamping in Dymj^ near the Hecatombsum, 
Cleomene.'i came up, and thinking it not advkible to pitch 
between Dym$, a dty of the enemies, and the camp of the 
.Achceans, he boldly dated the Achasans, and forced &em to a 
battle, and routing their phalanx, slew a great many in the 
fight, and took many prisonets, and thence marching to iaiigon, 
and driving out the Adiaian garrison, he restored the city to 
the Eleans. 

The affair of the Acbxans being in tiiis unfortunate condition, 
Aratus, who was wont to talm the office every other year, 
refused the command, though ffiey entreated and urged him to 
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accept It. /aid thB -sfas iH-dooe, tii* storm •wss high, to 
put tte power cut oi his own bsatb. and set another to the 
helm Cleoroenes at Ent proposed fair and easy eonditiotis by 
his ambassadors to the Achmans, but afterwards be sent others, 
and required the chief comiisnd to be settled upon hun, in 
other rnatten cStnng to agree to reasonable terms, and to 
restore their captives and their country TTie Achaans were 
tilliog to come to an ggretment upon these terms, and invited 
Qeomenes to Lcma, Uihere art assembly was to be held, but it 
happened that Qeomenes, hastily marchuig on, and imhtog 
water at a wrati^ time, txwgbt up a quantity ot blood and lost 
his voice, therefore being OOable to eontiBue his jaurnty, he 
sent the ehiefest of the captives to the AcJuestis, and, putting 
ofi tie meeting for some uroe, retired to La»d®inon 
This ruined the afiaus of Greece, which was just hymning in 
some sort to recover from lU disasten, and to show some capa- 
hJity o! delnenrtg itself from the icsolenre and rapacity of the 
Jfaetdonuns for Arstus (whether feaneg or distmsting Oeo- 
oehes, or envyuig h« unlocked for success, or thinking it & dis- 
grace for hull who had cominanded thirty three yearn to have « 
young mm succeed to ail bw glory and hu power, and be bead 
of that government which be had been raBieg and settheg! lo 
many yean), hnt endeavoured to keep tk Achstans from dosing 
with Oeomenes , but when they would not hearken to him, fesr- 
Dig Cleome&es* danng spirit, and Uunking the hacediemoruans’ 
mjposals to be very reasonatSe, who designed only to reduce 
Pelepoimesus to its owa modd, upon this he took his last refuge 
in an accon which vras unbeconm^ any of thft Gr«iU> roost, 
dishonourable to bin, and most tnwor^y ha former bravery 
and exploits For he ailed Ajitgoouj into Greece and filled 
PelopDimesmwilhMaccdofliaiB.wlOTa he himself, whsnayouth, 
having beaten their gimsoa out of the castle of Connth, had 
driven from the same ouatry And there had been coasWat 
susp non and vananre between him and all the kin^, and of 
AstigonuSi in patbeulai, te bos said a thousand dishonourable 
thms «v coBimtnianes ht has Idt behind him And ihoogh 
he oedaies huBsell how hu aafiesed »tisider*ble losses, and 
underwent great dangers, that he might fret Atbenj from the 
gamson of the Waccdoniias, yet afterwards, he bought the 
very same men aTWed into ho own tounby, and hia o*d bouse, 
even to the wonwa’s apwtaxnt. Htwould tot ^idvre that one 
o! the lamily o! Hercules, and king of Sparta, and one that re- 
fonned the polity of ho eountiy, as it were, from a disordered 
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harmony, and returned it to the plain Doric measure and rule 
of life of Lycurgus, should be sQ'Ied head of the Tritajans and 
Sicyonians; and whilst he fled the barley-cake and coarse coat, 
an^ which were his chief accusations against Qeomenes, the 
extirpation of wealth and reformation of poverty, he basely sub- 
jected himself, together with Achma, to Ae diadem and purple, 
to the Imperious commands of the Macedonians and their satraps. 
That he might not seem to be onder Qeomenes, he offered sacri- 
fices, called Antigonea, in hcsiour of Ant^onus, and sang pxans 
himself, with a garland on his head, to tiie praise of a wasted, 
consumptive Macedonian. I write this not out of any design 
to disgrace Aratus, for in many things he showed himself a true 
lover of Greece, and a great man, but out of pi^ to toe weak- 
ness of human nature, wbirh, in characters like this, so worthy 
and in so many ways disposed to virtue, cannot maintain its 
honours unblemished by some oivious fault 

The Achsans meetmg uain to assembly at Argos, and Qeo- 
menes having come from Tegea, there were great hopes that all 
differences would be composed. But Aratus, Antigonus and be 
having already agreed upon the chief aitides of their league, 
fearing that Qeomenes would cany all before him, and either 
win or force the multitude to comply with his demands, proposed 
toat, having three hundred hostages put into his hands, he 
should come alone into the town, or bring his armjf to the place 
of exercise, called the Cyllarabium, outside the city, and treat 
there. 

Qeomenes, hearing this, said that he was unjustly dealt withj 
for they ought to have told him so plainly at first, and not now 
he was come even to thrir doors, show their jealousy and deny 
him admission. And writing a letter to the Acbieans about the 
same subject, the greatest part of which was an accusation of 
Aratus, while Aratus, on the other side, spoke violently ogainst 
him to the assembly, he hastily dislodged, and sent a trumpeter 
to denounce war against the Achseans, not to Argos, but to 
iSgium, as Aratus writes, tiiat be might not give toem notice 
enough to make provision for their defence. There had also 
been a movement arnor^ the Adueans themselves, and the cities 
were eager for revolt; the common people expecting a division 
of the land, and a release &om thrir debts, and the chief men 
being in many places ill-disposed to Aratus, and some of them 
angry and indignant with him for hawng brought the Mace- 
donians into Peloponnesus. Encouraged by these misunder- 
standings, Qeomenes invaded Achsa, and first tc ' 
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suraise, ard beat out the Achxm gamson, and afterwards 
brought over Fheneus and PefiteUetlin to tis S'de Now the 
Achsans, suspecting some trcatberous designs at Corinth and 
Sicyon, sent that hoTst and nittenants out of Argos, to have 
an eye upon those cities, and they themselves went to Atgos to 
celebrate the Netnean games Ocorntnes, advertised of this 
march, and hoping, as it afterwards fell out, that upon an tin* 
expected advance to the aty, now busied m the solemnity of 
the games, and thronged with nuintTOus Spectators, he should 
raise a considerable terror and conlusion amongst them by night, 
marched with his array to the walls, and taking the quarter of 
the town called Aspis, whidttlics above the theatre, well fortified, 
and hard to be spproadied, he so temfied them that none 
offered to resist, but they agreed to accept a gamson, to give 
twenty atizens for hostages, and to ftssbt the Laced^oniaoSf 
and thst he should have the cbiei command 
Thu action considerably incnased hu rcputatioc and his 
power, for dieaaaentSparmluDgs, though they m many ways 
endeavoured to effect it, could never bring Argos to be peraia- 
renfly theirs And I^bus, the most experienced optain, 
though be entered the city by force, could not keep possesion, 
but was sUm himself, writ a considerable part of his array 
TherefOR they ednutd the despatch and coatnvance of Cleo* 
menes , and those that before dended hco, for uiii tatiag, as they 
said, Solon and Lycurgus, in releasing the people from their 
debt», and in equrdising uie property of the Citizens, were now 
fain to admit that this was the cause of the change 10 the 
Spartans For before tbev wae wy low m the world, and so 
unable to secure their own, thaltbe &tebaas,uivadjitg Laconia, 
brought away fifty thousand slavTS, so that one of the elder 
Spartans « reported to have said, that they had done Liccma 
a kindness by unburdening it, and yet a little while after, by 
merd/ recumng once again to their native aistoms, and re 
entering the track of the anaeat dirapline, they were able to 
give, as though it had been under the eyes and conduct of 
Lycurgus hirnself, the roost agnal instances of courage and 
obedience, raising Sparta to her anueat place as the commanding 
state of Greece, and recovenng all Pelopoonrsus 
Uben Argos was captured, andQeon* and Phlius came over, 
as they did at once, to Oeorcenes, Aratus was at Cormth, search- 
ing alter some who were nportedto farour the Spartan interest. 
The news, being brought to luiB, disturbed hna very much, far 
he perceived the city mdimi^ to Qecmcnes, and vihiiig to be 



rid of tlie Achaians. Therefore be summoned the citizens to 
meet in the Council Hall, and slippii^ asvay without being ob- 
served to the gate, he mounted hu horse that had been brought 
for him thither, and fled to Si^on. And the Corinthians made 
such haste to Qcomcnes at Ai;^, that, as Aratus says, striving 
who should be first there, th^ spoiled all their horses; he adds 
that Cleomenes was very angry with the Corinthians for letting 
him escape; and that Megistonus came firom Qeomenes to him, 
desiring him to deliver op the castle at Corinth, which was then 
garrisoned by the Achseans, and offered him a considerable sum 
of money, and that he answered that matters were not now in 
his power, but he in theirs. Thus Aratus himself writes. But 
Cleomenes, marcliing from Argos, and taking in the Trcezenians, 
Epidaurians, and Hennioneans, came to Corinth, and blocked 
up the castle, which the Adisans would not surrender; and 
sending for Aratus’s friends and ste\vard$, committed his house 
and estate to their care and management; and sent Tritymallus, 
the Hessenian, to him a second time, desiring that the castle 
might be equally ganisoned by the Spartans and Achcans, and 
promising to Aratus himself double the pension that he received 
from King Ptolemy. But Aratus, refusing the conditions, and 
sending his own son with the other hostages to Antigonus, and 
persuading the Aebaans to make a decree for delivering the 
castle into Antigonus’s bands, upon this Qeomenes invaded the 
tenitory of the Sicyonians, and by a decree of the Corinthians, 
accepted Aiatus’s estate as a gift 
In the meantime Antigonus, with a great army, was passing 
Geranea; and Cleomenes, thinking it mote advisable to fortify 
and g.-irrison, not the istlunus, but the mountains called Onea, 
and by a war of posts and posirions to weary the Macedonians, 
rather than to venture a srt battle widr the highly disciplined 
phalanx, put Ills design into execution, and very much distressed 
Antigonus. For he had not brought victuals sufficient for his 
army; norwasiteosy to force o way through whilst Qeomenes 
guarded the pass. He attempted by night to pass through 
Lechsum, but failed and lost some men; so that Qeomenes and 
his aiTiiy were mightily eucouraged, and so flushed with the 
victory, that feey went merrily to supper; and Antigonous was 
very much dejected, being driven, by the nccsssity he was in, to 
most unpromising attempts. He wa.*! proposing to march to the 
promontory of Hersum, and tiience transport his army in boats 
to Sicyon, which would take up a great d^ of time, and require 
much preparation and means. But when it was now evening, 
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some of Aratus's Irieniis came Irom Atjoj \if 5e», and invittd 
Jum to return, for ie Ar^ves wonld retolt from Cleomtnes 
Anstoteles was the ni2uj that wrought Uic revolt, and he had no 
hard task to persuade tie cooinoo people, for they srere all 
angry with Cleomcnes for not releasing them from their debts 
as they expected Aecordingly, cbiamir| fifteen hundred of 
Anligoaw’s scldien, Aratus sa.Ved to Epidaum , hut Arts* 
totefes, not staying for bis coming, drtw oat the otizens, and 
fought agiiDst the gairisoo of the castle , and ’nmojteaus, with 
tie Achsans froin &cyoa, came to his assutance 
Ceomenfs heard the news about the second watch of the 
njgbt, and sending for Uegistonus, angnly commanded him to 
go and Set things nght at Argos Uegistonus bad passed hiS 
word for tie Argives' loyafqr, iwd had persuaded him not to 
banish the suspected Therefore, despatching bun with two 
thousand sof6ers, he himsell Icept wat^ upon Antigonus, and 
encmiT^td the Connthians, pretendwg that there was no great 
matter in the comooticm at Argos, but only a L ttle disturb^ce 
raued by a few inconsidetabk persoDs But when MegistonuS; 
entering Argos, was slam, and the gamson could tcaics hold out, 
and frequent iBesseng“rs came to awtneoM for suceoum, he 
ieanng lest the eoemy, hawig taken Argos, should shut up the 
pisses tod securely waste l^ua, and beaege ^artn itself, 
which he had kit without forces, disiodged from Corinth, and 
itnmeoiutely lust that aty; for AnCgonus entered it, and 
gamioned the town He turned aside from his direct march, 
»rd assaulting the walls of Aigos, endeavoutsd to carry it by a 
sudden attack, and then, having roUrcted hit forces froitt their 
mirth, breaking into the Aspis, he joined the gamson, which 
stiD hdd out against the Achzans, some parts of the aty he 
scaled and took, and his Cretan archen cleared the streets But 
when he saw Antigonus with his phalanx descending froin the 
mountains mto toe plain, and the horse os all sides entering the 
aty, be thought it iropossibW to maintaia ha post, and, gather* 
mg together all his men, came safely down and his retreat 
under the waUs, having lo so short a time possessed himseli of 
great power, and w cue journey, so to say, laving made bunsell 
master of all Peloponoesns, and now lost aU again m as short a 
tjiae For some of his aUi« atolceWithdrewarid forsook him, 
and others cot long after p«t then ones under Antigonus’j 
protection Hishopesthiadcfcated,ashewa5le»dingb^tta 
leics of his forces, tnessengei* from Lacedsmoo roet him m the 
tvenmg at Tegea, and brought him news of as great a mij. 
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Fortune as that whidj he had latelj suffered, and this was the 
death of his wife, to whom he was so attaclied, and thought so 
much of her, that even in bis most successful expeditions, when 
he was most prosperous, he could not refrain, but would every 
DOW and then come home to Sparta, to visit Agiatis. 

This news afflicted him extremely, mid he grieved, as a young 
man would do, for the loss of a very beautiful and excellent wife; 
yet he did not let his passion disgrace him or impair the greatness 
of his mind, but heeping his usual voice, bis countenance, and 
his habit, he gave necessary orders to his captains, and took the 
precautions required for the safe^ of Tegea. Next morning he 
came to Sparm, and having at home, with his mother and 
children, bewailed the hss, and finished his mourning, he at once 
devoted himself to the public affairs of the state. 

Now Ptolemy, the long of Egypt, promised him assistance, but 
demanded liis mother and children for hostages. This, for some 
considerable time, he was asliamed to discover to his mother; 
and though he often went to her 00 purpose, and was just upon 
the discourse, yet he still refrained, and kept it to himself; so 
that she began to suspect, and asked Ins friends, whether 
Cleomenes had sometiiing to say to her, which he was afraid to 
speak. At last, Cleomenes venturing to tell her, she laughed 
aloud, and said, “ Was this the thing that you had so often a 
mind to tell me, and were afraid? Make hute and put me on 
ship-board, and send this carcase where it may be most service- 
able to Sparta, before age destroys it unprofiubly here." There- 
fore, all tilings being provided for the voyage, they went bj’ land 
to Tsnarus, and the army waited on them. Dutesiclea, when she 
was ready to go on boai^, took Qeomenes aside into Neptune's 
temple, and embraemg him, who was much dejected and ex- 
tremely discomposed, she sad, “ Go to, King of Sparto; when 
we come forth at the docar, let none see us weep, or shoiv any 
passion that is unworthy of Sparta, for that alone is in 0121 own 
power; as ior success or disappoiutineat, those wait on us as the 
deity decrees.” Having thus said, and composed her counten- 
ance, she went to the ship with her little grandson, and bade the 
pilot put at once out to sea. When she aune to Egypt, and 
understood that Ptolemy entertained proposals and overtures 
of peace from Antigonus, and that Qeomenes, though the 
Adiaeans invited and urged him to an agraemcfit, was afraid, for 
her sake, to come to any, without Ptolemy’s consent, she wrote 
to him, advising him to do that which was most becoming and 
most pro-ltable for Sparta, and not, for the salce of an old 
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woman and a Lttle child, stffid ajwajsin fear of ttcleray. This 
characttr shs mamtained is hw nustortunfis 
Antigonus, having taken Tfcgea, sod plundered Orchoroenus 
and Mantmea, Oeonenu wW shut up withm the narrow bounds 
of Lacoma, and malong such ol die hclou as could pay fivft 
Attic pounds free of Sparta, and, by that means, gtttmg 
together five hundred talents, and arming two thousand after 
the ifacedonian fsufuon, that he might make a body fit to oppose 
Antigonus's Leucaspidej, he undertook i great and unexpected 
enteipnse Uegalopalis was at that time a aty of itself w 
great and as powerful as Sparta, and had the forcis of the 
Achxaos and o! Antigonos encamping beside it, and it was 
«±ie9y the MegaiipaUtafts’ domg, that AntJgonus lud been 
called in tc assist the Achcans CJcojnews, resoJvmg to snatch 
the aty (ao other word so well suits a) rapid and so surpnsing 
an action), Ordered hu men to take five da^s' provision, and 
marched to Sellajia, as if he intended to ravage the coimtiy of 
the Arrives, but from (hence making a descent into the tem- 
tones of hfegalo^fu, and refieshisg hti Anny about Rhcctcuzai 
he luddeaty took the toad by Heucus, and advanced directly 
upon (he city Uhec be was not far oS the town, ht itat 
Panteu, with two repmeoti, to lurpme a portion of the wall 
between two towers, which he learnt to be the most unguarded 
quarter of the Mcfilopoktans’ fortifiations, and with the rest 
of hts forces he fallowed leisurely Panteus not only succeeded 
at that point, but finding a great part of the wall without guanls, 
be at once proceeded to pull it down tn some places, and nuike 
openings through it la otben, and lolled ah the defendsis that ' 
he found \VlulsX he wss thus busied, Qroinenes came up to 
hun, and was got with hu army wit^ the a^, before the 
llcplopolitans knew ol the surprise When, after some time, 
they leJmed their mufortune, some left the town immediately, 
taking with them what pnyerty thev cQuld, others aimed and 
engaged file enemy, ud though ttiey were not able to beat 
there out, yet they gave flwir Gbzens tune and opportunity 
safely to retire, so there were not above cae thousand 
persons taken in the town, all the rest flying, with their wives 
and children, and escaping *o Uesseae The greater number, 
also, of those that smed and Ibu^t the enemy were saved, 
and Very lew taken, anwUgst whom were Lysandndas aod 
Tbeandu, two men of great power and ttputatioa amongst the 
llegnlopolitans, rmd therefore the soldiers, « soon as they n ere 

taken, brought them to Ceomenes And tysoadndas, as soon 
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as he saw Cleomenes afar off, aied out, " Now, King of Sparta, 
it is in your power, by doing a most kingly and a nobler action 
than you have already pfrionoed, to purchase the greatest 
glory.” And Qeomenes, guessing at his meaning, replied, 
" TOat, Lysandridas, you will not surely advise me to restore 
your city to you again ? ” “ It is tiiat which I mean,” Lysan- 
dridas replied; " and 1 advise you not to ruin so brave a dty, 
but to fill it ivith faitMu] and steadfast friends and allies, by 
restoring thdr country to tiie Ifegalopolitans, and being the 
saviour of so considerable a people.” Oeomcnes paused awhile, 
and then said : " It is very hard to trust so far in tliese matters ; 
but with us let profit always yield to glory.” Having said this, 
he sent the turn men to Messaie with a herald from himself, 
oHering the Ifegalopolitans their city again, if they would forsake 
the Acnaan interest, and be on his side. But though Cleomenes 
made these generous and humane proposals, Philopsmen would 
not suffer them to break their league with the Achaansj and 
accusing Qeomenes to the people, as if bis design was not to 
restore the city, but to take the citizens too, he forced Thearidas 
and Ivysandridas to leave Messene. 

This was that PMlopcemen who was afterwards chief of the 
Achteans and a man of the greatest reputation amongst the 
Greeks, as I have related in his own life. This nows coming to 
Qeotnenes, though he had before taken strict care that the dty 
should not be plundered, yet then, b^g in anger, and out of all 
patience, he despoiled the place of all the valu^les, and sent the 
statues and pictures to ^rta; and demolishing a great part 
of the city, he marched away for fear of Artigonus and the 
Achamns; but they newer stirred, for they were at /Egium, at 
a council of war. There Aratus mounted the speaker’s place, 
and wept a long while, holding his mantle before his face; and 
.at last, the company being amazed, and commaudiug him to 
speak, he said, " Megalopolis is destroyed by Qeomenes.” The 
assembly instantly dissolved, the Achjeans being astounded at 
the suddenness and greatnessof the loss; and Antigonus, intend- 
ing to send speedy succours, when he found his forces gather 
very slowly pat of their winter-quarters, sent them orders to 
continue there still; and he him^ inarched to Argos with a 
smallbodyof men. And now thescaHidenterprisoof Cleomenes, 
though it had the look of a desperate and frantic adventure, yet 
in Polybius's opinion, was done with mature deliberation and 
great foresight. For knowing very well that the Macedonians 
were dispersed into their winter-qnartets, and that Antigonus 
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with his fnffldi tod a few mcrccDattcs about turn wintered la 
AijMj upon these (ansid^iabons he i&vaded the country of the 
Argues, ts sbaroe ABtigonui to a battle upon tine(^u4l 
tenas, ot eke if be did aot dare to fight, to bring him into 
disrepute with the AcijsaBS And tbs tittordm^ly happened 
For Oeomenes wasting, phindenn^ and spotlmg the whofe 
country, the Argives, in gnef tuid anger at the loss, gathered 
m Crowds at the king’s gates, crying out that be jhi^d cither 
fight, or surrender his eommand to better and braver men But 
Antigonus, as became to experienced captain, accounting it 
rather dishonourable fooltshiy td barard his imly tod l^Uit his 
secunty, than merely to he lailed at by other people, would not 
inv<i out against Oeaniefles, but sto^ £uia to b« convictions 
Qcoaenes, in the meantime, brought his army up to the very 
Wills, tod having wiihout opposition tpdled the countryj and 
wuulted over his wtiiiies, drew oS again. 

K htde whde alter, being inforeirf that Antisonia designed 
a. new advance to Tegea, and thence to invade laconu, he 
npidly tooh ha «oIdm, aod nmclung by a side-road, appealed 
euty m the morning before Argos, aod waited the fields about 
It ThecarDhedidaotcutdof^ftSisusQal.withttapuigKooks 
tod kmva, but beat it down with great wooden staves made 
like broadswords, as il,ta mere oonumpt ajid wtotou scorn, 
while traveling on his way, wrthMt tnv effort or trouWe, he 
spoiled tod destroyed tbeor harvest Vet when his Soldiers 
would hare set Cy llatarts, the werose ground, on fire, he stopped 
the attempt, as d ne {elt that the ausduef he bad done at 
Megalopolis had been the ffiect* of ha pusioQ rather than his 
wisdom And when Antigonus, fint of all, came hastily bad: 
to Aifos, and then cccvipwd the uwuatains tad posses with hii 
posts, he pioftsstd to dsifgard and dopae it all, and sent 
tefildt to ash (or the keys ol the tempk of Juno, sa though ha 
prgposed to ofi^rsaenfijo there and theajetum Andwiththu 
icomful pleasantry upon Anti^mu, ha,vw^ sac''4ced to the 
goddeSs under tbs wa& of lie temple, wbidi was shut, he went 
to Phlius, and from tbent* dnimg oat those that (janisoned 
Oigyrtuj, he inarched down tuOtdiomenus And these euler- 
pnses not only encour^pj the Qtierta, but made him appear to 
the very eoeniiej to be a man wwthy ef high commsiiid, and 
capable ot yte&t thongs For de strength of one city, mjt 
only Id fight the power Bf the Kacedonuns and all the Peto- 
pofiittSiiBs, ijppotted «}} the royal treasures, tot only to 
ptt«rve Laconia from bew^ «p(»}ed, but to waste the ejeoy’f 
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country, and to take so mai^ and such considerable cities, was 
an argument of no common skin and genius for command. 

But he that first said that mon^ was the sinews of affairs, 
seems especially in that saying to refer to war. Demades, when 
the Athenians had voted that their galleys should be launched 
and equipped for action, bnt could produce no money, told them, 
" The baier was wanted first, and the pilot after.” And the old 
Archidamus, m the b^inning of the Peloponnesian war, when 
the allies desired that the amount of their contributions should 
be determined, is reported to have answered, that war cannot 
be fed upon so much a day. For os wrestlers, who have 
thoroughly trained and disdplined their bodies, in lime tire 
down and ejrhaust the most agile and roost skilful combatant, 
50 Antigonus, coming to the war with great resources to spend 
from, wore out Cleomenes, whose poverty made it difficult for 
him to provide the merest sufficiency of pay for the mercenaries, 
or of provisions for the citizens. For, in dl other respects, time 
favoured Cleomenes; for Antigonus’s affairs at borne began to bo 
disturbed. For the barbaric wasted and overran Macedonia 
whilst he was absent, and at that particular time a vast army 
of Illyrians had entered the country; to be freed from whose 
devastations, the hfacedonians sent for Antigonus, and the 
letters had almost beeo brought to him before the battle was 
fought; upon the receipt of which be would at once have 
marched away home, and left the Achseans to look to them* 
selves. But Fortune, that loves to detenoine the greatest affairs 
by a minute, in this conjuncture showed sudj an exact niceaess 
of time, that imraediatdy alter the battle in Sellasia was over, 
and Cleomenes had lost his army and his city, tlie messengers 
came up and called for Antigonus. And this above everything 
made Cleomenes’s misfortune to be pitied; for if he had gone 
on retreating and had forborne fighting two days longer, there 
had been no need of hazardinga battle; since upon the departure 
of the Macedonians, he might have bad what conditions he 
pleased from the Achamns. But now, as was said before, for 
want of money, being necessitated to trust everything to arms, 
he was forced with twenty thousand (such is Polybius’s account), 
to engage thirty thousand. Andsqjpioving himself an admirable 
commander in this difficulty, bis citizens showing an extra- 
ordinary courage, and his mercenaries bmvery enough, he was 
overborne by the different way of ^htiiig,and the weight of the 
heacy-amicd phalanx. Phylarchus also affirms that the treachery 
of some about him was the diief cause of Ocoments’s ruin. 
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For Antigonuj gave orders that the lUyiuos and AcaHiioms 
stwvild march lousvd by a secirt way, aod taconipass the other 
wing, which Euchdas, Qeomenes’s brother, commanded, and 
then drew out the rest of his forces to the battle. And Qeomencs, 
from a anrenient ruing, viewing his order, and not seeing any 
of the Illynans and Aomanians, b^aa to suspect that Anti 
gonus hid sent them upon some sudi desi^, and calling for 
Can'oteles, who nras at the bead of those spccully appointed 
to such ambush dut), he bade him catefuSy to look ^ter and 
discover the enemy s designs upon his rear But Damoteles, 
{or some say Anbgonus md bnhed him, telhsg him that he 
should not be soliatous about that matter, for all was well 
enough, but mind and £ght those that met him m the front, he 
was satisfied, and advanced against Antigoous, and by the 
vigorous charge of his Spartans, made the hfacedonun phalanx 
give ground, and pressed upon than with great advantage about 
half a mile, but then miking a stand, and seeing the danger 
whidi the surrounding w log, cotsmaoded by bts broker Euclidas, 
was m, he cned out, Thou art lost, dear brother, thou art lost, 
thou '^ve example to our Spartan youth and theme of our 
matrons’ songs ' And Euclidas $ vug being cut tn pieces, and 
the coo^erers from that pan falling upon bun, he perceived 
his soldten to be disordered, and unable to mamtsin the £ght, 
and therefor* pnjvnded for his own safety TTiete fell, we are 
told, m the hatfle, besides many of the mercenary soldiers, all 
the Spartans, sxx thousand m number, except two hundred 
^Nticn Oeflinenes tame into the aty, be advised those atuens 
that he met to receive Antigonus, and as for hiaself, he said, 
wVacli should appear most advantageous to Sparta, whether hij 
life or death, that be would choose Seeing the women niiinmg 
out to those that had fled with him, taking their arms, and 
bnnguig dnnk to them, he entettd into his own house, and his 
servant, who was a treebom woman, uLeo from. Megalopolis 
after his wife’s death, oBenng, os urual, to do the service he 
needed on returning frero war, though he was very thirsty, he 
refused to dnnk, and though v^Rearyto sit dowfl, but in his 

corselet as be was, he laid his ana sideway against a pillar, and 
kaiung bis lortJitkd upon his tfbow, he his body a little 
« hile, and tan Ovw m hu thoughts ^ the ojunes he could tike 
and dien with his fcends set oat at once for Gythium, where* 
fiadiag ships ahith had been gut ready for this very purpose* 
they embayed Antigcnui, taking the aty, treated tk: Laj»! 
dzrsonisBs courtcousl), and m no way oSerrag any msulc or 
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offence to the dignity oi Sparta, but pennitting them to enjoy 
their o^vn laws and polity, and sacrifidng to the gods, dislodged 
the third day. For he heard that there was a great war in 
Macedonia, and that the coimtiy was devastated by the bar- 
barians. Besides, his maMdy h^ now thoroughly settled into 
a consumption and contmual catarm. Yet he still kept up, and 
managed to return and deliver his country, and meet there a 
most glorious death, in a great defeat and vast slaughter of the 
barbarians. As Pbylarchus says, and as is probable in itself, he 
broke a blood-vessel by shoaring in the battle itself. In the 
schools we used to be told that, after the victory was won, he 
cried out for joy, '' 0 glorious day ! " and presently bringing up 
a quantity of blood, fell into a fever, wluch never left him till his 
death. And thus mudi coDcemmg Anligonus. 

Qeomenes, sailing trom Cythera, touched at another island 
called ^gialia, whence as be was about to depart for Cyiene, one 
0 ! his friends, tberyOOT by name, a man of a noble spirit in all 
enterprises, and bdd and lofty in his talk, came pnvately to 
him, and said thus: “ Sir, death in battle, which is the most 
glorious, we have let go; though all beard us say that Antigonus 
should never tread over the of Sparta, unless dead. And 
now that course which is next in honour and rirtue is presented 
to us. Whither do we madly sail, flying the evil which is near, 
to seek that which is at a distance? For if it is not dishonour- 
able lor the race of Hercules to sen'e the successors of Philip 
and Alexander, we shall save a long voyage by delivering our- 
selves up to Anttgonns, who, probably, is as much better than 
Ptolemy, as the Macedonians are better than the Egy-ptiansj 
but if we think it mean to submit to those xrhose arms have 
conquered us, why should we choose him for our master, by 
whom we have not yet been beaten? Is it to acknowledge two 
superiors instead of one, whilst we run away from Antigonus, 
and flatter Ptolemy? Or, is it for your mother's sake that you 
rctre.at to Egypt? It will indeed by a very fine and very' desir- 
able sight for her to show her son to Ptolemy's women, aow 
changed from a prince into an exile and a slave. Are we not 
still masters of our own swords? And wiiilst wc have Laconia 
in riew, shall we not here free ourselves irora this disgraceful 
misery, and clear ourselves to riiose who at Sellasia died for the 
horusar and defence of Sparta? Or, shall wc sit lazily in Egypt, 
inquiring what news ftw Sparta, and whom Antigonus hath 
been pleased to make governor of Lacediraon? " Thus spoke 
Therycion; and this was Qcomenes’s rujily: “By seeking 
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death, you eowari, the mcst ta^ imd most Ttady refugSj yon 
{ancy that you shall appear courageous and br4w, though tha 
BsoKt IS baser than the lormer Better men than wt have pren 
»-ay to tittj tnennes, haying been tsetrayed bv fortune, of op- 
press'd by raulutude, but be that gives nay under labour or 
distresses, under the lU-opinions or reports of men, yields the 
victory to hii own effecimicy Fot a volunt^ijy death ought 
not to be chosen sa a relief irom «00Q, but as an exemplary 
acujn Itself, and it is base ttiber to Un or to die only to cur 
selves TUat death to vhtch you novt iBOte uS, is proposed 
ccly as a release Iron our present imsenes, but cames Dotbng 
ofnoble&easorprofitiatt. Asdltbmhitbeconiesbotbneaad 
younottodespairofourcDuntiy, but nhea there ar no hopes 
of that left, those that have An inclinati<m nay (jutLly die ’’ 
To tbs Tbtryaos rentmed no uswti , but at scon as he had an 
cpportoniw of leaving OeoBwnes’s company, went nside on the 
teashoR, and ran bunself dinni^ 

But (^menes sailed bum £gialia, landed m libya, and, 
being tosourabfr conducted tbrovgb the Inng’t country, cams 
taAksiaadra. Wbea he was fot brou^tu Ptolemy, no more 
than eommonanL&esaodusualattectioiisaeie paid bum, but 
vheQ, upon tnsJ, be found him A mao of deep sense and g^t 
reasoa, and that Ls plain Laconic way of coownatma earned 
tnth It a noble and becoming grace, that be did cothing unbe- 
eottine his hnh, terf bent under fortune, and was evidently a 
more mthful ccunseUoi than those who made it their business 
to please and fiatter, he was a^iamed, and repented that he bid 
a(^lected so great a can, and weaed Astigonas to get w much 
pom and repatatjon by ruimng him He nori offered him 
many marls of respect and landntss, and gaw fum hopes that 
he would furnish him wiih siupa and money to return to Greete, 
and would reinstate hm in hiS lingdoa He granted him a 
yvarlypenaioncf four and twenty taknts, alttle part of which 
sun lupphed his and bu Inends tbnity temperance, and tbs 
rest was emp’oyed in doing good oSa$ to, and in rehevwig the 
necessities of, the nfugets that had fled from Greece, and retired 
into Fgypt. 

But the tldT ?lokiny dying before Oeomenes s afiain had 
received a full dispatch, and the successor Umg a loose, volup- 
tuous, and effenuQate pnnee, under the power of his pleasures 
and his women, his business was neglected For the long was 
so besotted with his women and hxs wine, that the employments 
of his most busy and semu hoon consisted at the iitmcst m 
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celebrating religious feasts in his palace, carrying a timbrel, and 
taking part in the show; while Hie gieattst affairs of state were 
managed by AgathocleA, the king’s mistress, her mother, and 
the pimp CEnantbes. At the first, indeed, they seemed to stand 
in need of Cieomenes; for Ptolemy, being afraid of his brother 
Magas, who by his mother’s means had a great interest among 
the soldiers, ga\-e Cteomcnes a place in his secret councils, and 
acquainted liim n-iih the design oi taking oS his brother. He, 
thou^ all were for it, declared his opinkm to tlie contrary', say- 
ing, The king, if it were possible, should have more brothen 
for the bener security and stahifity of his affairs.” And Sosi- 
bius, the ^atest faTOurite, replying that Hicy were not secure 
of the mercenaries whitft Magas was alive, aeomenes returned, 
that be need not trouble himself about that matter; for amongst 
the mercenaries there u'ere abow three diousand Peloponne- 
sians, who were his hast friends, and whom be could command 
at any rime v,ith a nod- This discourse made Cieomenes for 
the present to be looked upon as a man of great influence and 
assured fidelity; but aften'ards, Ptolemy’s weakness increasing 
his fear, and he, as it usoaU)- happens, where there is no judg- 
ment and wisdom, placing his security in general distrust and 
suspicion, it rendered Cieomenes suspected » the courtiiin, as 
hating too much interest with the mercenaries; and many bad 
thi. saying in their mouths, that he v«s a lion amidst a flock of 
sheep, " For, in fact, such he seemed to be in the court, quietly 
wntdiing and keeping lu's eye upon all Hiat went on, 

He therefore gaw up all thought of asldng for ships and 
soldiers from the king. But teceimg news Hiat Antigonus was 
dead, that the Achicans were engaged in a \rarmth the .-Etolians, 
and shat the affairs of Peloponnesus, bdi^ now in ver>' great 
distraction and disorder, required and invited his assistance, he 
desired leave to depart tsAy vtitii has friends, Vat ctmid not 
obtain that, the king not so much as hearing his petition, being 
shut up amongsthiswmncn, and wasting his hours in bacchana- 
lian rites and drinking parties. But Sosibius, the chief minister 
and counsellor of state, tironght that Oeomenes, being detained 
against his \rill, would grow ungovetoable and dangerous, and 
yet that it was not safe to let him go, being an aspiring, daring 
man, and well acquainted with die diseases and weakness of the 
kingdom. For neither could presents and gifts conciliate or 
content him ; but even as Apis, while bring in all possible plenty 
and apparent delight, yet deares to live as nature would proride 
for him, to range at libcl^, and bound about the fields, and can 
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scan* endure to under Use pnests* keeping, so ke could cel 
broot theu cmrtsbp aad s<rft catertuiunect, but sit Kie 
AcluQss— 

“ int! lugubbed Ut 
Dt^frUigbUlkudUietbo^totvis ’ 

His aSius Standing la tiu eenditKM, Nicagoras, the lies 
sermn, caneto Alwsndna, t. maa ikat deeply lated QeOmei’«. 
yet pretended to be his frend, for he had lonnedy sold Oeo- 
raenes a faj- estate, but aevff received ^e money beause Oeo- 
meoes iras either Unable, as it maybe, w else, by reason ol hs 
enga^eiuent in the sears and other distractions, bad no oppor 
tirnity to pay him Qeamenes, seeing faun landing, for he sms 
then nalhiag upon the quay, kuidly saluted biro, and Bsbrd vhat 
business brought him to Efypt. NicagOrtS retiimed ho com* 
phment, and told him that he eune to bnng some excellent 
war bones to the Ling AndOetapcnes, with a sonle, subjoined^ 

“ I could wish you had rather brought young boj'S and music- 
giils, lorthoSesowaretheLing'schiefocrupation.” NiearOral 
at the moment smiled at die eoaceit, tut ■ few days after, he 
p t Clecmenes n oiod ef the estate tut be had bought of buoi 
and desnd hu toaeey, protesting that be would not have 
troubled hint, if hu tnerckafldise ^ turned out as profitable 
as he had thought it wotdd Cleomenes replied, that he had 
BOthsQg Uft of ^ that had bom ftven him. At whidi axawet> 
faicagoi*!, being nettled, tofd Swibius Oeonoies’i scoS upon 
tie Ling Ee was ddighted to receive the information, but 
desim^ to bave seme greater reason to ocale the Vmg agajist 
aecmeats, jwsuaded Nicagoias to leave a letter written against 
Qeoiaenes, mporueg that he had a design, if he corfd have 
gotten ships and soldiers, to surprise Cyrone Kicagoras wrote 
such a letter, and left Eg^t Four days after, Soabius brought 
thtleUer to Ptoleinv, pretending It wi! just then delivered bun, 
and ezcited the young mans fear and anger, upon which it 
was agreed that Qeomeoes thoold be lavited into a large house, 
and treated as fotroerly, but net raSered to go out again 
This usage was fnrvous to Qeoinenes, and another locidmt 
that occuiw mad* huu feel h» hopes to be } et more entiitly 
overcast. Ptolemy, the son of Chrysennas, a favounie of the 
lung’s, had ilaays shown ovihty to Qeomenes, there was a 
ccnsiderable mtimiey between them, and they bad been used to 
talk freely together about thp Rate He, upon Qeomeara’a 
desire, came to hun, sad sp(4e to him m fair tenns, softening 
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down his suspicions and exiaismg flie king’s conduct But as 
he went out agaiOj not knowing Aat Qeomenes foQowed him to 
the door, he severely reprimanded the keepers for their careless- 
ness in looking after “ so great and so furious a wild beast.” 
This Qeomenes himself heaid^ and retiring before Ptolemy per- 
ceived it, told his friends what bad been said. Upon this they 
cast off all fomer hopes and determuied for violent proceedings, 
resolving to be revenged on Ptolemy for his base and unjust 
dealing, to have satisfacdon for the a^nts, to die as it became 
Spartans, and not stay till, like kitted sacrifices, they were 
butchered. For' it was both grievous Md dishonourable for 
Qeomenes, who had scorned to come to terms with Antigonus, 
a brave warrior, and a man of action, to wait an effeminate 
king’s leisure, till he should lay aside bis timbrel and end his 
dance, and then kill him. 

These courses being resolved on, and Ptolemy bapperting at 
the same time to mai;e a progress to Canopus, they first spread 
abroad a report that his freedom was ordered by ^e king, aod, 
it being the custom for the king to send pr^vnts and an ente^ 
tainment to those whom he would free, CleoiUenss’s friends made 
that provision, and sent it into the prison, thus imposing upon 
the kupers, who thought it bad been sent by the king. For he 
sacrificed, and gave them large portions, and with a garland 
upon his head, feasted and made merry with his friends. It is 
said that he b^an the action sooner than he designed, having 
understood that a servant who was privy to the plot lid ^one 
out to visit a mistress that be loved. TUs made him afraid of 
a discovery; and therefore, as soon as it tras full noon, and all 
the keepers sleeping off their wine, he put on his coat, and open- 
ing his seam to bare his right shoulder, with his drawn sword b 
his band, he issued forth, together with his friends prordded in 
thcsamemBnner,makiDgtbirteenmalL Oneof them, byname 
Hippitas, was lame, and followed the first onset very well, hut 
when be presently perceived that they were more slow in their 
advances for his sake, he derired them to run him through, and 
not ruin their enterprise by stayh^ for a useless, unprofitable 
man. By chance an Aleicandrian was then riding by the door; 
him they threw off, and settii^ S{^tas on horseback, ran 
through the streets, and prodt^ed liberty to the people. But 
they, it seems, had courage enough to praise and admire Qeo- 
menes’s daring, but not one had the heart to follow and assist 
him. Three of them fdi on Ftolony, the son of Qirysennas, 
as he was coming out of fiie palace, and killed him. Another 
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Ptolsmy tte officer m charge 6( the city advanang against 
them in a char ot they set ppon dispersed h 3 guards and 
attendants and pull ng him out the char ot killed h m upon 
the place Then they made toward the castle des gn ng to 
break open the prison rtltase those who ererc confined andavafl 
theinselves of their numbers but the keepen were too qu ck for 
them and secured the passages Be baffled m this attempt 
OtoTtnes w his company named tdwit the cty none jfim 
mg w th hita but »11 retreating from and flying his approach. 
Therefore dtspainng of success and sayaig to ha fa en^ that 
t was no n oeder that women ruled over men that were afraid 
of liberty he bade them all d e as bravely as became his fo! 
lowers and their own past actions Ihis said B pp tea was 
fint as he desired run through by one of the younger men and 
then each 0} ffiem readily and resolutely fell upon his own sword 
except Fanteus the ssms who fitstsurprsed Megalopolis tins 
nun be ng of a ety handsome person and a great lover of the 
Spartan oisc pline the I ng had made his dearest friend ivnd 
he now bade iuin when be bad seen him and the rest fallen du 
by their example, Fanteus walked over them as they lay and 
pneked every one with his dagger to try whether noy was a] \e 
when he pncKed Oeomenes in the ankle and saw him turn iipoft 
ha back he kissed him sat down by b m and when he «'as 
qu ttdead covered up tbebody and then blfed himself ov»f it 
Thus fell Deomenei after the life wh cb we have narrated 
hav ng been Kmg of Sparta sixteen years Ihc news of their 
fall being no ed through the aty Oates dea though a woman 
of 4 great spir t could not bear up against the we ght of this 
afn ction hut emboang CSeomeiwas iMdxea broke out into 
Umentations But the eldest bov none suspecting such & spirit 
m a child threw binwlf beafflon, from the top of the house 
He was bruised very modi but not fcDled by the fall and was 
talctn up cry ng and expressiag Jm resentineBt for uot be ng 
permitted to destroy hmaeW Piolemy as ««q ss an account 
of tbeaci on was brougbthim gave order that Oeomenes s body 
ihouM be flajed and hur^ up and that ha di Idren mother 
and the women that were with her should be I lied Amongst 
these was Panteus s wife s beaut fol and noble-lookmg woman 
who had been bat lately mamed and suffered these disasters 
in the he ght ol her love Her parents would not hate bee 
embark with PanteUi lo shortly after they were marr ed though 
she eagerly desired t b« ihut her up and kept her fort bly at 

home But a few days after she procured a horse and bttle 
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moneyj and escaping night, made speed to Tffinams, where 
she embarked for Eg)'pt, came to her husband, and with him 
cheerful!/ endured to live in a fore^ countr}-. She gave her 
hand to Cratesiclea, as she was going witii the soldiers to execu- 
tioD, held up her robe, and bc^ed her to be courageous; who 
of herself was not in tlte least afraid of death, and desired 
nothing else but only to be killed before the children, When 
they were come to the place of execution, the children were first 
killed before Cratesiclea’s eyes, and afterwards she herself, with 
only these ivords in her mouth, “0 children, whither are you 
gone? ” But Panteus's wife, fastening her dress dose about 
her, and beingastrongwoman, in silence and perfect composure, 
looked after every cue that was dam, and laid them decently 
out as far as circumstances would permit; and after all were 
killed, rearraying her dress, and drawing her clothes close about 
her, suffering none to come near or be an eye-witness of her fall, 
besides the executioner, die courageously submitted to tha 
stroke, and ivanted nobody to look after her or wind her up 
after she was dead. Thus in her death the modesty of her mind 
appeared, and set that guard upon her body which she always 
kept when alive. And she, in ^e declining age of the Spertons, 
showed that women were no unequal rivals of the men, and 
was as instance of a courage superior to the affronts of fortune. 

A few days after, tiiose that watched the hanging body of 
Qesmencs, saw a large snake windii^ about bis head, and 
covering his face, so that no bird of prey would ily at it. This 
made the king superstitiocsly afraid, and set the women upon 
several expiations, 'as if be had been some extraordinary' being, 
and one beloved by the gods, that had been slain. And the 
Alexandrians made proassions to the place, and gave Cleomenes 
tlie title of hero, and son 0 / the gods, till the philosophers satisfied 
them by saying, that as axen teced bees, putrifying horses breed 
wasps, and beetles rise from the carcasses of dead asses, so the 
humours and juices of the marrow of a man's body, co.ifulatingj 
produceserpcnls. And this tire andents observing, appropriate 
a serpent, rather tlian any other creature, to heroes. 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS 

HAmc cottpletfd tbe fint t»[> nuntnres, we ntw may pTOC^*'^ 
to take a vi"w of msfortunes, not Jess remarl3Ws,w the Ron^ 
conple, and with the lives of Ajb and Owmenes, compare 
ofTibf^andCaius TbevweietbeJonJof TiberusGncdi'^i 
«ho though be lad been once emsor, twice cooscl, and 
had tnuCDf^ed, yet wsa »0Te ttoowned and esteemed for ^ 
Virtue than lus horours Ifpoo tha account, after the deatP 
Sapio who Qvetlhrew Hannibal, he wai thought worthy ^ 
catch with his daughter Cornelia, though there had been 
tnendsbip w kmilarty httween Sopto and hsm, but rather 
eontiary There is a jloiy toM that be once found m hjs 
tiacW a couple ot snakes, and list ^ Kftthaayen, 
consulted conctnung the prodigy, adns«d that he should 
kill them both nor let them hoib escape; adding, that i! 
mala serpent was killed, TTbenus should die, and li the 
Cornelia. And that therefore Tlhenas, who ewremtly )t’'^ 
bia wife, and thought, besidre, that it waa much more his 
•whifwaa ea tkh naa, Vi foe, 'Ctcio n was heTS, who as yef*^ 
but a young woman, kiUed the male rerpent, end kt the jemale 
«c»pe, and wwn after himself died, leaving behind him 
chijdms borne to him by Cocodsa. 

Cornelia, taking upon berxV aB the ewe of the hous^h^M 
and the education ol her cUldTen, apyxived herself so di'*'^^ 
a mstron, so aSectiorwte a mother, end so cwJStnnt Mid nohle- 
•pinted a widow, that Tiberius seemed tp aS men V) have 
notlmtR nareasoaable m choosing to dKfomch a woman, ''ho, 
when Kmg Ptokioy himself proffered hti hiS crown, and s* 
have manied her, refused it, and those rather to Ii« a 
la this state she cooiinaed, and lost aJJ her cMdrtn, except 
daughter, who was ntamed to Sopio the younger, nnd two 
Tiberius and Caius, whose Ines we ere now wnung 

Thtte *e brou^t up WTlh sudt cart^ that though they '*ere 
without dispute m natural endowment} a^ dispositions th* 
f rst among th» Romans of thew tune, yet they seemed to owe 
then viitues even more to tiieir edumticn than to their birth. 
And as, m the statues and pKtaies made of Castor and FuUux, 
though the brothers resembk one another, yet there a a diScr- 
ena to be penwied tn tlieir oountenanccs, between thr one, 
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wbo deb'ghted in the cestus, and the other^ that was famous in 
the course, so betvi'cen these two ooUe youths, though there 
was a strong general likeness in their common love of fortitude 
and temperance, in their liberal!^, their eloquence, and their 
greatness of mind, yet in their acdons and administrations of 
public aSairs, a considerable variation showed itself. It will not 
be ainis_s before we proceed to mark the difference between them. 

Tiberius, in the form and expression of his countenance, and 
in his gesture and motion, was gentk and composed; but Caius, 
earnest and vehement. And so b their public speeches to the 
people, the one spoke b a quiet, orderly manner, standing 
throughout on the same spot; the other would walk about on 
the hustings, and in the heat of his orations pull his gown off 
his shoulders, and was the first of all the Ramans that used such 
gestures; as Ocon is snid to have been the first orator, among 
the Athenians that pulled off his cloak »id smote lus thigh, 
when addressing the people. Caius’s oratory was impetuous 
and passionate, making eveiytbbg tdj to the utmost, whereas 
Tiberius was gentle and persuasive, awakening emotions of 
pit)-. His diction was pure and carefully correct, while that 
of Caius was vehement and rich. So likewise in their way of 
living and at their tables, Tiberius was frugal and plain, Caius, 
compared with other men, toiperate and even austere, but con- 
trasting tvith his brother b a fondness for new fashions and 
rarities, as appears in Drum’s cbai^ against him, that he had 
bought some silver dolphins, to the v-iue of twelve hundred 
and fifty drachmas for every pound we^ht 

The same difference that appeared in their diction w-as ob- 
servable also ra their tempers, one was mild and reasonable, 
die other rough and passionate, and to thac degree, that often, 
in the midst of speakii^, he was so hunied away by his passLoa 
against his judgment, that bis voice lost its tone, and he began 
to pass into mere abusive taking, spoilii^ bis whole speech. 
As a remedy to this excess, he made use of an ingenious servant 
of his, one Licinius, who stood constantly behind him with a 
sort of pitchpipe, or instrument to regulate the voice by, and 
whenever he perceived bis master's tone alter and break with 
anger, he struck a soft note wrdi his pipe, on hearing ivhich 
Caius immediately checked the vehemence of his passion and his 
voice, grew quieter, and allowed Imnself to be recalled to temper. 
Such are the differences between the two brothers; but tiieir 
valour in war against their county’s enemies, their justice in 
the government of its subjects, tiiar cate and bdustry in ofiice, 
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and their self-cofflmand m all that regarded their pleasur*4,w*^ 
tqn'dl) itmaika'ble m both . 

■nbenns was the elder ly rune yean, o^nj; to which tP 
actions as public men were divided b> the difference of thetit^^ 
in which those ct the «v« and those of the other w?re 
And one of the pnnapal causes of the foOure of their ci 5 t«rpr“ ^ 
was this interval between their careen, and the want of ci’™* 
bination ol their eflotts. power they wqJJ hive txerCL^”' 
had they fiotirished both together, eonjd sarce'y hav e filler j 
01 ereome all resistance We must therefore gn e an nax«in‘ ® 
eadi ci them singly, and first of the eldnt. 

Ttberms, immediately On his attaining maflhood, had sue“ • 
reputation that he was admitted into the CoUeg* of the atig^* 
and that m consideration mort of ha early virtue than of jy* 
nohle birth. Tba appeared br what Apptu Claudius did, s’"™' 
though he had been consul and censor, and was now the 
o! the Koman senate, and had the highest sense of his own 
and laent, at a public feast of the augurs, nddressed hir"***^ 
openJr to Tibenus, and with great erprcssions of kiadP^' 
offered hna his daughter cxmaim^ AadwbeaTibtrtusgl^T 
t«eepted, and tie agreement bad thus been cimpleled, 
tetuituogbotae, on sooner bad reached ha dw^ bst he 
to hu wife and cned out m a foud tcce, ‘ 0 I 

contneted our dauchwt Cbioda to a huibaod ’ She, 
amaied, answoed, ^ But wby » suddenly, or what mean* 
baste? Tlriless jou have provided Tibenus Gracchus fo*" 
hi-sband.’’ 1 am not ignonuit that some apply this stc" 
Tibentu, the father of the Giwcchi, and &pK» Afneannsi 
most rtlate it as we have done And Polybius writes, that 
the death ol Sapio Afnemus, the nearest relations of Coi®^®» 
preferring Tibenus to ali ot^ amipetitors, gave her t^* 
m mimage, cot having been engaged or promised to 
by her father 

This ywsag TibeniB, accordingly' srrvaig m AIncs trad” ^ 
younger Sopio, who had mani^ his sister, and living 
under the same tent with him, soon learned to estimaf* ^ 
noble spint ol his commander, which, was so fit to inspire ftroog 
feelings of eraulatien in vutue and desire to prove “ 
ittion, and in a short time he weEed tii. the yoiuig k ^ 
tnay in obediccee and courage, and be was the firs^ fhat 
mounted the enemy’s waH, as Fanuim says, who writes t^t he 
hunself climbed up with lias, and was partaker in the ainitve- 
ment. He was regarded, while he coatuiijed with the ®^y. 
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with great affection; and left behind him on his departure a 
strong desire for his return. 

After that cxpcditioiij bdog chosen paymaster, it was liis 
fortune to sert'e in the war against the Numantines, under the 
command of Caius Mancinns, die consal, a person of no bad 
character, but the most unfortaiatc of all the Roman generals. 
Notwithstanding, amidst the greatest misfortunes, and in the 
most unsuccessful enterprises, not rally the disaetion and valour 
of Tiberius, but also, which was still more to be admired, the 
great respect and honour whidi he showed for his general, were 
most eminently remarkable; though tlie general himself, when 
reduced to straits, forgot bis own ^gni^ and office. For being 
beaten in various great battles, he endeavoured to dislodge by 
night and leave his camp; which the Numantines perceiving, 
immediately possessed tbemsdves of his camp, ana pursuing 
that part of the forces which was in Sight, slew those tSiat were 
in the rear, hedged the whole army in on ev'ecy side, and forced 
them into diiScuk ground, whence there could be no possibility 
of an escape, ^^ancinus, desp-niring to make Ills way througii 
by force, sect a messenger to desire a tnicc and conditions of 
peace. But they refused to give their confidence to any one 
except Tiberius, and required tliai he should be sent to treat 
with Aem. This was not only in r^ard to the young man's 
oivn character, for he had a great reputation amongst the 
soldiers, but al» in remembrance of his father Tiberius, irho, in 
bis cofflciaud against the Spaniards, had reduced great numbers 
of them to subjection, but granted a peace to rite Numantines, 
and prevailed upon the Romans to ke^ it punctunBy and 
inviolably. 

Tiberius was accordingly despatched to the enemy, whom he 
persuaded to accept of several conditions, and he liimself enm- 
plied with Qchcre; and b>' this rotauis, it is beyond a question, 
tliat ho saved twenty thousand of the Roman dlizens, besides 
attendants and camp followers. Howrwwr, the Numantines 
retained possession of aB the property they bad found and 
plundered in the cnc.impnicnt; and amongst otlicr tilings were 
'ilberius’s books of accounts, ooataining the whole traisnctions 
of his quaslorship, wluch he was extremely aievious tu re-cover. 

tl'.eteiore, wlien the anny were already upon tlirir march, 
he returned to Numantia, accompanied with only three or four 
ol liis friends; and making Ws application to the officers of the 
Numantines, lie entreated thatriicy would return him his bools, 
ksc bis mcmies should haw it in their power to reproach him 
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with not being able to give an atcocnt of the moneys intrusted 
to him. The Nmaantues joyMy embraced this opportunity 
of othguighim, and iimted him mto the aty, « he stood hesi- 
tating, they came up and took him by the hands, and begged 
Aat he would no longer look upm dwis as enemies, but behcve 
them to be his fnends, and treat them as such. Tibenus thought 
tc well to consent, dcsunus as he was to have hu IxioSa returned, 
and was afraid iMt he should disoblige them by showicg any 
distrust As soon aS he entered mto the atj, they first ofiered 
him food, and made every Lind of entreaty that he would sit 
down a.nd eat somethirg ui thor company Afterwards they 
returned his books, and gave him the hberty to tale whatevrt 
be anshed for m the renuimog spoils He, on the other hand, 
would accept of nothing bgt sonic fraukmcense, whidi be used 
in hu public sacrifices, and bidding them laiewcH with evei 5 
expression ol kindness, departed. 

Uben he returned to Rone, be found the whole transaction 
ansured and reproached, as a pnicetdmg that was base aod 
scandalous to the Rooiaas But the relations aad Inends of the 
soldiers, forming a large body among the people, csnie fioclong 
to Tibenus, whom they ac^owled^ as the preserver ol lo 
many atirena, imputing to the general all the nusesmafes which 
had happened Those who cried oat agauist what had been 
done, urged for imutioo the mm^ of thor ancestors, whs 
stepMd and hinded over to the Samnites not only the generals 
who had consented to the terms of release, but also all the 
^ujestoTs, for fsaiaph, and tribunes, who haif m any way im 
pkeaud thtmselvtj m the agretoent, hying the mi2t of perjurr 
and breadi of conditions on their beads But, jn this affair, 
the ^puhee, showing an ertraorfmary Jandness and affection 
lor Tibenus, mdeed voted that the consul ihouLl be stripped 
and put mi^, and so deUvered to the Numantmes , but, for 
the sale oi Tibenus, spared all the other ofBccn It may be 
probable, also, that Sapio, who at that bow was the greatest 
Md most powerful man among the Rotsaas, contributed to save 
him, though indeed he was also censured for not proteiting 
Mancinus too, and that be did not exert himself to roamtaia the 
ebserv ana ol the articles ol peaoe which had b«n agreed upon 
by his bnsman and fnead Tibenus Jut it may be presumed 
that the difference between them was for the most part due to 
aiabitious feelings, and to the friends and icasoners who urged 
on Tibenus, and, as it was, it never amounted to anything that 
jtughtnothaveb«nreiTtedied,orthatwasrealJybad Korean 
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I think that Tiberius would ever have met with his misfortunes, 
ii Scipio bad been concerned in dealing with his measures; but 
he was away fighting at Numantia when Tiberius, upon the 
following occasion, first came forward as a legislator. 

Of the land which the Roiii»is gained by conquest from their 
neighbours, part tlicy sold publicly, and turned the remainder 
into common; tliis common knd they assigned to such of the 
citizens as were poor and ind^ent, for whidi they were to pay 
only a siiial] acknowledgment into the public treasury. But 
when the wealthy men began to ofier larger rents, and drive the 
poorer people out, it was enacted by law that no person wliat- 
ever should enjoy more than five hundred acres of ground. 
Tiiis act for some time dicdced tlie avarice of tlic riclier, and 
was of great assistance to the poorer people, who retained under 
it their respective proportions' of ground, as they had been 
formerly rented by them. Afterwards the rich men of the 
neighbourhood contrived to get these lands again into their pos- 
«es«on, under otlier people’s names, and at last would not stick 
to claim most of them publicly in thdr own. The poor, who 
■were thus deprived of their farms, were no longer either ready, 
05 tliey had formerly been, to serve in war or careful in the 
cduca^on of tbeirduldren; insomuch that in a short time there 
were compararivch’ lew freemen remaining in all Italy, which 
swarmed witii workhouses full of foreign-bom slaves, f iiese the 
rich men employed in cultivating their ground of which they 
dispossessed the citizens. Caius Lslius, the intimate friend of 
Scipio, undertook to lefonti this abuse; but meeting wth op- 
position from men of authority, and foaring a disturbance, he 
soon d;-sistcd, and reedved the name of the Ivisc or the Prudent, 
both which meanings belong to the Latin word SapicTis. 

But Tiberius, being elected tribune of tlie people, entered 
upon riiat design without delay, at the instigation, as is most 
commonly stated, of Diophanes, the rhetorician, ,ind Blossius, 
the philosopher. Kophanes was a refugee from Mitylenc, the 
otlier was an It^an, of the dty of Cuma, and was educated 
then: under Antipatcr of Taisus, who aftenvards did him the 
honour to dedic-ite some of his philosophical Icaiires to lum. 

Seme have also cha^d Cornelia, the mother of Tiberius, with 
contributing towards it, btcnusc ^ frequently upbreidod her 
SQiB, that the Romans as j^et rather called her the dau^tcr of 
Scijiio, than the mother of the GracchL Olliers again s.ay that 
Spurius Po'tumius was the chief occasion. He was a man of 
the sotas age widi TTbrrins, and his rival for repuUiion os a 
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public spfaktr, and wbta TlbenuS) at hu ntujn from the cam- 
paign, lound him to have got far bevond him in fame and 
influence, and to be much looked op to, he tl "'ught to outdo 
him, by attempting a popular eawipnse of this difficulty and cf 
inch great consequence But his tether Cams has Itft it us in 
wntmg, that wheftTlbenas went through Tuscany to Nunantia, 
and found the country almost depopulated, tliere being hardl\ 
any fret hushaniiaien or shepherds, but Jot the most part only 
barbarian, imported s!avts,he then first conccucd the course of 
policy whch in the sequel proved » fata] to his family Though 
It IS also most certain that the people themselves chiefly excited 
his zeal and dctenmnstion in t^ pros^cuuen of it, by setting up 
vii-ntings upon the porches, vails, and monuments, calling upon 
him to ttinstatc the poor aoatns in Uwir former possessions 
Hovi-ever, he did not draw opli^ law without the adnee and 
assistance of those atuens that were then most eminent for 
their virtue and auttionty, amongst whom were Cnusus, the 
high pnest, Muqus Scaitob, the lawyer, who at that lime was 
coDTol, and Claudios Appius, his father in law Kevet did anv 
law sppeai more moderate and eeotle, espeoafly being enact'd 
against such great oppression and avance For they who ought 
to have been severely punished for tnnsgressug the formes laws, 
and should at least have lost all thinr titles to rich lands whi^ 
they had unjustJv usurped, were BOtwithstandJog to receive a 
pncE lor quitting their ualswfiildajnis,and ginng up their lands 
to those fit owners who stood in ne<d d help But though this 
felonnation was managed with so dmeh tenderness that, all the 
fonaer transactions b^g passed wee, the people were only 
thanhlul to presvnt abuses of the like nature for the future, )et, 
on the other Imnd, the moneyed and those of great estates, 
were exasperated, tbicugh their covetous feelings ag?unst the 
law Itself, and against the lawgiver, IhuTUgh anger and party- 
spint. They therefore endeavouitd to seduce the people, de- 
clansg that Ubenus was designing » general redivision of linds, 
to overthrow the goveinmea^ aad put all ihmgs into confusion 
But they had no success For Tibenus, mamtaimng an 
honourable and }ust cause, and possessed of elomienco sufficient 
to have mode a less creditable action appear plaunbf*, was no 
safe or easy antagonist, when, with VUi people crowding around 
the hustirgs, he took hlS place, and spoke m behalf of the poor 
“ The sa\Mge beasts,” said he, *' m Italy, have their particular 
dens, they have theirpbcesofreposcand refuge, but the men 
who bear aims, and expose their lives for the safetv of then 
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country, enjoy in the meantime nothing more in it but the air 
and iight; and, having no houses or settlements of their own, 
are constrained to wander from place to place wth tlieir wives 
and cliildren.” He told ttiem that the commanders were guilty 
of a ridiculous error, when, at the bead of their armies, they 
exhorted the common soldim to fight for their sepulchres and 
altars; when not any amongst so many Romans is possessed of 
either altar or monument, neither have they any houses of their 
own, or hearths of their ancestors to defend. They fought 
indeed and were slain, but it was to maintain tlie luxury and 
the weaJtli of other men. They were styled the masteis of tlie 
world, but in the meantime had not one foot of ground which 
they could call their own. An harangue of diis nature, spoken 
to an enthusiastic and sympaUtising audience, by a person 
of commanding spirit and g^uiue feelings, no adversaries at 
that time were competent to oppose. Forbearing, therefore, 
all discussion and debate, Uiq' addressed tliemselves to Marcus 
Octavius, hb fellosr-tribune, who being a youM man of a steady, 
orderly character, and an mtimate fnend of Tiberius, upon this 
account declined atfirst the task of opposing liun; but at length, 
over-persuaded with the rqieated importunities of numerous 
considerable persons, be was prevailed upon to do so, and 
hindered the passing of the law; it bebg the rule that any 
tribune has a power to hinder an act, and that oil the rest can 
effect nothing, if only one of them dissents. Tiberius, irritated 
at these proceedings, presently laid aside this milder bill, but at 
the ssane time preleiTcd another; which, as it was more grateful 
to the common people, so it was much more severe against the 
wrongdoers, commandiog them to make an immediate surrender 
of all lands which, contrary to former laws, had come into their 
possession. Hence there arose daily contcuticins between him 
and Octavius in their oratioiB. However, though the)’ expressed 
themselves with the utmost heat and determination, they yet 
were never knoin: to descend to any petsonal reproaches, or 
in their passion to let slip any mde^t e.’qiressions, so as to 
derogate from one another. 

For not alont^— 

•• In re\-cnjags and Baceliie play,” 

but also in contentious and political animosities, a noble 
nature and a tempeiale education stay and compose the mind. 
Obsert-in" that Octa>Tus himself was au offender ag.iinst 
tiiis lav,-, aad detmned a great quantity of ground from the 
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coraraonalty, Tibenus desired hm to forbear opposiog Jum suv 
further, and proffered, for the pabhe good, though he huweli 
h*d but an mdiflerent estate, to pay a pnee for Ocuvius s share 
at hj5 own cost and diajges But upon the refusal of this profier 
tre OctaMUs, he then interposed an edsrt, prohibiting aH magis 
trates to exercise their respectixe functions till such Orae as the 
law ivaj either ratified or rejected public votes Re further 
scaled op the gates of Saturn’s temple, so that the treasurers 
could neither taie any money out from thence, nor put any in 
He threatened to impose a severe fine open those of the praters 
sfho presumed to disobey h*s coenniands, mso^ci that all the 
effiem for fear of this peaalqr, mtmnittfd the cxerosc of their 
several junsdictioM Upon this the nchpropnetors put them 
selves into moumuig, and went up and down nelancdioly and 
dejected, they entrr^ also into a conspiracy against Tibenuj, 
and procurri men to murder bun, so that he also, with all 
mens knowledw, whenever he went abroad, toolc with him s 
sword-staff, sou as robbers use, called m Latin a Sole 
VVlten the day appointed was come, and the people sumisoned 
to gne their rote: the men seized upon the voting ams 
and cuned them away by force, thus all things were la eon 
fusion. But when Ti^no^s pa^ appeared strong enough to 
oppose the cDnmry factioo, and <hew together u a bodv, wi,b 
theresoluuon to do so, Manlius and Fulnus, two of the consular 
quality, threw themselves before Tlbenus, took han by the 
hand, aod with lean m their eies, begged of him to desist 
Tibemis considering the misduefs that were all but now occur 
nng, and hartog a great respect for two such emment persons, 
demanded of them what they would advise him to do They 
acknowledged theouelves onfit to adnse m a matter of so great 
importance, but earnestly entreated him to leave it to the qeter 
mination of the senate Hut when the senate jascmbled, and 
cox Id not bang the bosmess to any result, through the prexa 
Ie"ce of the nch faction, be then «s dnven to a course nett] er 
legal nor hir, and proposed to djpnve Octanus of his tribaie- 
ship It being impossible for hiiq m any other wav to get the 
law hnjuiht to the rote At first be addressed him publicly, 
with entreatiescouchedinllaljodest terms, and taking him by 
his hands, besought him, that how, in the presence of all the 
people he would take this cpjKBtunity to oblige them, tn gran 
mg only that reepest which was o itself so jibt and reasoaable, 
tcine but a small recompense iq regard of those manv dangers 
and hardships which th^ had nadergone for the pubLc safety 
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Octaviusj however, would by no means be persuaded to com- 
pliance; upon which Tiberius dedared openly, that, seeing they 
two were united in the same office, and of equal autliority, it 
would be a difficult matter to compose their difference on so 
weighty a matter withoutadril war; iuid that the only remedy 
which he knew must be the deposing one of them from tlicir 
office. He desired, tberelore, that Octavius would summon tlie 
people to pass their verdict upon him first, averring that he 
would willingly relinquish his authoriQ' if the citizens desired it. 
Octavius refused; and “fibuius dien said he would himself put 
to the people the question of Octavius’s deposition, if upon 
mature deliberation he did not alter his mind; and after this 
declaration he adjourned the assembly rill the next day. 

When the people were met togelhff agab, Tiberius placed 
himself in the rostra, and endeavoured a second time to per- 
suade Octavius. But all being to bo purpose, he referred the 
whole matter to the wople, i^ing on riiero to vote at once, 
whether OctaWus should be deposed or not; and when seventeen 
of the thirty-five tribes had already voted against him, and there 
wanted only the votes of one tribe more for his final deprivation, 
Tiberius put a short stop to the proce8dings,_and race more 
renewed his importunities; he onbraced and kissed him before 
all the assembly, b^ing with all the earnestness imaginable, 
that he would neither suffer himself to iocur the dishonour, nor 
him to be reputed the author and promoter of so odious a 
measure. Octavius, we are told, did seem a little softened and 
moved with these entreaties; hu eyes filled with tears, and he 
continticd silent for a considmble rime. But presently looking 
towards the rich men and proprietors of estates, who stood 
gathered in a body together, pmtly for shame, and partly for 
fc.tr of disgracing himsdf with them, he boldly bade Tiberius use 
any severity he pleased. The law for his deprivation being thus 
voted, Tiberius ordered one of his servants, whom he had made 
a freeman, to remove Octavius from the rostra, employing his 
own domestic freed servants in the stead of the public officers. 
And it made the action seem aD the sadder, that Octavius was 
dragged out in such an ignominious manner. The people imme- 
diately assaulted him, whilst the rich men ran in to his assist- 
ance. Octavius, with some difficnlty, was snatched aw.ty and 
safely conveyed out of the mowd; a trusty servant of 

his, who had placed himscU in front of his master that he might 
assist his escape, in kee^ig off the multitude, had his eyes 
struck out, much to the di^teasnre of Tiberius, who ran with 
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all haste, when he perceived the disturbance, to appease the 
notes , , , 

This being done, the law corwenimg the linflj was ratified and 
confinned, and three commissKmers were appointed, to male 3 
survey of the grounds, and se« the same equally divided These 
vrere Tiberius himself, Oaudius Appius, hts father n law, and 
his brother, Caius Gra«jius, wko at this ume was not at Rome, 
but m the armv under the command of Sapio Africamis before 
Kumantia These things were transacted by Tibenus 'vrrthout 
anv disturbance, none darmg to offer any resistance to him, 
bes des which, be gave the appointment as tribune in Octavius’s 
place, not to any person of dslinciion, but to a certain Iluaus, 
one of his own clients The great men of the city were therefore 
utterly offended, and, feanng lot he grew yet more popular, 
they took all opportunities of affrontmg him puWidv m the 
senate house For when he requested, as was usual, to have a 
tent provided at the public cha^ for hu use, while dividing the 
lands, though it was a favour commonly granted to persons em- 
ployed m business of much less importaice, it was pereraptorilv 
refused to him, and the allowance made him for his daily 
expenses was fixed to moe obols only The chief promoter of 
these affronts was Publius ^aslcl, who openly abandoned him- 
self to his feelings of hatred agamst Tiberius, being a large 
holder of the public lands, and not a little resenting now to be 
turned out of them by force Hw people, on the other hand, 
were stDl more and more e*ated, insomuch thnt a little after 
this, it happeung that one of Tibenus 5 fnends ied suddenly, 
and his body being marked with malignant looking spots, they 
ran, in a tumultuous cianner, to his hneral, crymg aloud that 
the man was poisoned They took the bier upon their shoulders, 
and stood over it, wbffe it was placed on the pJe, and really 
seemed to have lair grounds for thnr suspiaoa of foul play 
For the body bunt cpen, andsuch a quantity of corrupt humours 
issued cut, that the funeral fire was extinguished, and when it 
was again kiadled, the wood still would not bum, msonwich 
that they were constrained to cany the corpse to another place, 
where with much difficulty it took fire Besides this, nberius, 
that he miglt mcense tl» people ^ more, put himself mto 
moumuig, brought his childrta amongst the crowd, and en 
treated the people to provide for them and their mother, as if 
he now despaired of his own secunty. 

About this ttms king Attains, sunumed Philometor, died, and 
Eudemia, a Pergammenian, brought ha last will to Rome, by 
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which he had made tlie Roman peo{^ his heirs. Tiberius, to 
please the people, irornediately proposed making a law, that all 
the money which Attains left should be distributed amongst 
such poor citizens as were to be sharers of the public lands, for 
the better enabling them to proceed in stocking and culti^'ating 
their ground; and as for the cities that were in the territories of 
Attains, he declared that the disposal of them did not at all 
belong to the senate, but to the people, and that he himself 
would ask their pleasure herein. By this he offended the senate 
more than ever he had done before, and Pompeius stood up and 
acquainted them that he was the next ne^bour to Tiberius, and 
so had the opportunity of Jajowing that Eudemus, the Perga- 
menian, had presented Tiberius wifli a royal diadem and a 
purple robe, as before long he was to be king of Rome- Quintus 
Metelius also upbraided him, saying, that when his father was 
censor, the Romans, whenever he happened to be going home 
from a supper, used to pmt out all their lights, lest they should 
be seen to ha^’e indulged themselves in feasting and drinking 
at unseasonable hours, whereas now tbe most indigent and 
audacious of the people were found with their torches at night, 
following Tiberius home. Titus Aonius, a man of no_ great 
repute for eitlier justice or temperance, but famous for his skill 
in putting and answering questions, challenged Tiberias to the 
proof by wager, declaring him to have deposd a magistrate who 
by law was sacred and inviolable. Ixud clamour ensued, and 
Tiberius, quitting the senate hastily, caUed together the people, 
and summoning Arnius to appear, was proceeding to accuse him, 
But Aimius, being no great speaker, nor of any repute compared 
to him, sheltered himrelf ia his own particular art, and desired 
that he might propose one or hro questions to Tiberius before 
he entered upon the chief argument. This libcrQ' being granted, 
and silence proclaimed, Aimius proposed his question. “If you,” 
said he, “ had a design to disgrace and defame me, and I should 
apply myscif to one of your colleagues for redress, and he should 
come forwn.rd to my assistance, would you for that reason fall 
into a passion, and depose him? Tiberius, tliey say, was so 
much disconcerted at this question, that, though at other times 
his assurance as his readiness of speech was always remarkable, 
yet now he was silent and made no reply. 

For the present he disialssed the asstrably. But beginning 
to undeiutand that the coiase he had taken with Octaidus had 
created oUence cvct among the populace as well as the nobility, 
bec-ause the dignity of tlie tribunes seemed to be riobled, which 
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bad always continutd til that da} sacltd and tonourable, J,g 
made a speech to the people « justification of hinuell, out 
which It ma) not be mproper to collect some particulan, 
give an impression of his force and persuasiveness in speakuu 
“ A. tfibuM,” be said, “ of thepeople.B sacred indeed, and ouggt 
to be inviolable, because la a manner consecrated to be tjje 
guardian and protector of them; but if he degenerate so far 
to oppress the people, abridge their powers, and take away th^u- 
hbeity of voting, be stands (fepnved by his own act of honoi^jj 
and immunities, by the neglect of the duty for which the honciQj 
was bestowed upon him Othennsc wc should be under t^e 
obbgation to let a tnliune do this pleasure, though be shoi)| j 
proceed to destroy the capital or set fire to the arsenaJ He 
should make these attempts would be a bad tnbune He wj,p 
assails the power of the people is do lot^ a tnbune at all Ij ^ 
cot inconceivable that a tribune diould have power to unpn^j] 
a consul, and the people bate no autbonty to degrade him 
he uses that honour which be received from them, to thju 
detrunent? For the tnbuoes, as well as the consuls, bold 
by people's totes The kingly gotemnieiit, which ctijjj. 
prebends all sorts of authority in itself alone, u moieOy.ef 
elevated by the greatest and most religious lolemmt} unagu^},]^ 
into a Condition of.sancti^ But theatizens notwitbstaod^ 
this, deposed Tarquin, when he acted wrongfully , and for ^ 
crime of one single man, the anoentgotemment under whjj^ 
Rome was built was abolished for ever ^Tiat is there in 
Rome so saaed and venerable as the vcital vaxgim, to ^h^^ 
cate alone the preservation of the etenial fire is committed i 
if one of these transgress she is buned alive , the aactity whlrh 
for the gods’ sales is allowed them, is forfeited when they o5u J 
against the gods So likewise a tribune retains not his 
bility, which for the people’s sake was accorded to him, w heri u- 
offends agamst the people, and attacks the foundations of t 
authonty from whence he derived his own We esteem hot 
be legally diosen tnbune who is elected only by the maioriu i 
votes , and is cot dierefore the same person much more kwf^„ 
degraded when, by a general eonsent of them all, they agrei, A 
depose him? Nothing u so sacred as religious ofienn^, , 
the people were never prohibited to make use of the m, 
suffered to remove and carry them wherever they pleased,”^ 
bken ise, as it were some sacred present, they have lawful pq’_^ 
to transfer the tnbuneship from one man s hands to an oth, ■ 
Nor can that authonty be thought invioUble and irvemov^jj 
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wliich many of those who have hdd have of their own act 
surrendered and desired to be disdra^d from.” 

These were the principal beads of Tiberius's apology. But 
his friends, apprehending the dangers which seemed to threaten 
him, and tlie conspiraiy that was gatiiering head against him, 
were of opinion that the safest way would be for him to petition 
that he might be continued tribune for (he year ensuing. Upon 
this consideration he again endeavoisred to secure the people’s 
good-will with fresh laws, making tiie years of serving in the war 
fewer than formerly, granting liber^' of appeal from the judges 
to the people, and jomti^ to the senators, who were judges at 
that time, an equal numbff of dtizens of the horsemen’s degree, 
endeavouring as much as in hun lay to lessen the power of the 
senate, rather from pasrion and partianship than from any 
rational regard to equity and the public good. And when it 
came to the question whether these laws should be passed, and 
they perceived that the opposite party were strongest, the 
people as yet bein| not got together m a full body, they began 
first of all to gain time by spee^es in accusation of some of their 
fellow-magistrates, and at length adjourned the assembly till 
the day foliowing. 

Tiberius then went down into the market-place amongst the 
people, and made his addresses to them humbly and wi& tears 
in his eyes; and told them be bad just reason to suspect that 
his adversaries would attempt in the night-time to brm open 
his house and murder lum. This worked so strongly with the 
multitude, that several of them pitched tents round about his 
house, and kept guard aD night for ibe security of his person. 
By break of day came one of the soothsayers, who prognosticate 
good or bad success by the pecking of foni, and threw them 
something to eat. The soothsayer used his utmost endeavours 
to fright the fowls out of their coop; but none of them e.vcopt 
one would venture out, which fluttered with his left wing, and 
stretched out its leg, and ran back again into the coop, without 
eating anything. TbisputTiberiusinmindof another ill-omen 
which had formerly happened to him. He had a very costly 
headpiece, which he made use of when he engaged in any battle, 
and into this piece of armour two se^nts crawled, laid eggs, 
and brought forth young ones. The remembrance of which 
made Tiberius more concerned now than otherwise ho would 
have been. Howe^'er, be went towards the capitol as soon as 
he understood that the people were assembled there; but before 
he got out of the house he stumbled upon the tlireshold with 
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such violencSj IhJit he brake the nail of hi» great toe, insotfiach 
that b’ood pished cut of Jus shoes He wis not gone 
before he saw two mens fightmg on the top of a house whica 
surad on his left hard ss be pasM alcng, and though Iw '^as 
surrounded with a ouniber of people, a stone struck from its 
plac* by one of the ravens, fcB jnst at his foot This c\ ea the 
boldest men about him felt as eheti. Eat Bfossius of Cuma, 
who was present, told him that it would be a shame and an 
Ignominious thing for Tibenus, who wa* a son of Gracchus, the 
grandaon of Scipo Africanus, and the protector of the Roman 
people to refu*, for fear of a silly bird, to answer when lus 
countrymen called to him, and that his adrersaries would 
represent it not as a mere matter lor their ndicule, but would 
declaim about it to the people as the mark of a tyrannical 
t'mpcr, which felt a pnde ui taking liberties with the people. 
At th" same tune several messeogers came also from his friends, 
to desu’e his presence at the capita, sayini that all things went 
there according to upeetsumi. And indeed Tibenusa first 
eatranee there was m every way successlul, u soon as ever be 
appeared, tl e people welcomed him with loud acclamations, and 
as he west up to tus place, they repeated their escproasions of 
joy, and gathered in a body around faun, so that no one who 
was est well known to be ms fnead might approa^ hfuaus 
then began to put the business again to the%ot£, bat nothing 
could be perfonned m the usual course and order, because cd 
the disturbance caused ttose wbo were on the outside of the 
crowd, where there was a struggle going oa with those of the 
opposite party, who were pushing on and trying to force their 
way in and estabhsb themxlves among them 
^Vhmt thmgs were la this confusion, Fhnus Flaccus, a 
senator, standing in a phee where he wald be seen, but at such 
ft distance Irom Tibenos that he could not make him hear, 
s gmfied to him by motions of lus hand, that he wished to impart 
Something of coweqoenee to Jum in private Tibenus ordered 
the multitude to make way for him, by which means, though 
not without some difficulty, Thnus got to him, and lafoimtd 
him that the nch men, in a sitting of the senate, seeing they 
could not prevail upon the coosul to espouse their quarrel, had 
ceme to a final decernunatwo amongst themselves that he should 
he assassinated, and to that purpose had a great cum^r of thor 
friends and sWv ants ready aim^ to accomplish it Tibenus no 
sooner comnumcated this confederacy to those about him, bat 
they ismediately tucked up theu gowns, brok* the halberts 
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which the officers used to keep the crowd off into pieces, and 
distributed them among themsdrcs, resolving to resist the attack 
until these. Those who stood at a distance wondered, and asked 
what was the occasion; 'Hberins, knowing that they could nut 
hear him at that distance, lifted his hand to his hefld wishing to 
intimate the great danger which he apprehended himself to be 
in. His adversaries, taking notice of that action, ran off at once 
to the senate house, and declared that Tiberius desired the 
people to bestow a crown npon him, as if diis were the meaning 
of his touching his head. This news created general confusion 
in the senators, and Nasica at once caifed upon' the consul to 
punish this tyrant, and defend the government. The consul 
mildly replied, that he would not be tlie first to do nny violence; 
and ashs would not suffer any freeman to be put to death, before 
sentence had lawfully passed npon him, so neither would he 
allow any measure to be carried into effect, if by persupion or 
compulsion on tlie part of Tiberius the people had Mca induced 
to pass an unlawful vote. But Nasica, rising from his seat, 
" Since the consul," said he, “ regards not the safety of the 
ooromarwealth, let every one who will defend the laws, follow 
me," He then, casting the skirt of his gown oyer his head, 
hastened to the capital; those who bore liiiu company, wapped 
their gowns also about their aims, and forced their way after 
him. And as they were mrsoos of the greatest authority in 
the city, the common peopfe did not veoture to obstruct their 
passing, but were ratlierso eager to clear thewayfer them, that 
they tumbled over one another in haste. The attendants they 
brought ivitli them had furnished themselves with clubs and 
staves from their houses, and they themselves picked up the 
feet and other fragments of stools and diaim, which v.-ere broken 
by the hasty flight of the common people. Thus nnned, the}' 
made towards Tiberius, knocking down those whom they found 
in front of him, and those were soon wholly dispersed and many 
of them slain. Tiberius tried to save liiraseff by Eight. As he 
was furming, lie was stopped by one triio caught hold of him by 
the gown; but he threw it off, and fled m his under-garment 
only. .iVnd stumbling over those vdw before had been knocked 
down, as he was endeavoming to get np again, Publius Satureius, 
a tribune, one of his colleagues, was ot^rved to give him the 
first fatal stroke, by hitting him upon the head aith the foot of 
a slool, Tlie second blow was claimed, ss though it had been a 
deed to be proud of, by Ludns Rufus. And of the rest there 
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fell above tbr« hundred Villed by ebbs and ftaves onlj, none 
by an iron weapon 

This, we are told, wis the first sedtuon amongst the Romans, 
since the abrogation of Vmgly government, that ended in the 
efiusion oib^w^ All former (juairds which were neither stcall 
nor about tnvial matten, were always amicably composed, by 
mutnal concessions on cither tide, the senate yielding for fear of 
the commons, and the tammons out of respect to the senate 
Ard It IS profable mdeed that Tibenos himself rai^t then haw 
been easily induced, by mere persuasion, to give way, and 
ertainly, if attached at a3, must have ywlded without any 
recourse to violena and bloodshed, as he had not at that time 
above three thousand men lo support him But it is evident, 
that tbs conspinKv was foment^ a^unst him, more out of 
the hatred and roauce wbidi the nch men bad to bu person, 
than for the reasons which they conunonly pretended against 
him In teatunony of which, we may adduce the cruelty and 
tinaatuia] insult# which they used to hi# dead body For thev 
would not sufler his own broUicr, though be eamestly begged 
the favour, to bury hun in night, but threw hua, together 
with the other corpses, into tlw nver Neither did their 
iRunositv stop here, for they bamsbed some of hu fnwds 
without legal process, sod slew as many of the othert as they 
could by their liaads on, wongst whwn Diophanes, the oitor, 
was slim, and one Cams Vilhoa cruelly murdered by being shat 
up in a large tun with wpets and ser^nt# Elossus of Cuina, 
irdecd, wa* earned before the consuls, and examined touching 
what had happened, and freely confessed that he had done, 
without scruple, whatever Tiberius bade him " What," entd 
Kasica, " then it Tibenus had bidden you burn the capitol, 
w ould you have burnt it ? ” His first answ er was, that Tiberiu# 
never wouW have ordered any such ting, but being pressed 
with the same qussUon by levenl, he dedmd, " If Tiberius had 
commanded it, it would haw been nght for me to do it, for he 
never wouU have commanded it, li it had not been for the 
people's good ” Blossius at tbs time was pardoned, and after- 
wards went away to Arutonicus in Asia, and when Anstomeus 
was overthrown and mined, kiSed hunself 
The Knate, to soothe the people after these tnnsictions, did 
not opposfi the division of the public lands, and penmtted them 
to choose another commissioner m the room of Tibenus So 
they elected Publius Crassns, who was Gracchus’s near con- 
nection, as hu daughter lacuna was mamed to Caius Gracchus 
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although Cornelius Nepos says, that it was not Crassus's 
daughter whom Caius mained, but Bratus’s, who triumphed 
for his victories over the Lusitanians: but most writers state it 
as we have done. The people, however, showed evident marks 
of their anger at Tiberius’s death; and were dearly waiting only 
for the opportunity to be revenged, and Nasica was already 
threatened with an impeadimenL The senate, therefore, fear- 
ing lest some mischief should befall him, sent him ambassador 
into Asia, though there was no occssitm for his going thither. 
For the people did not concsal their indignation, evea in the 
open streets, but railed at him, whenever they met him abroad 
calling him a murderer and a tyrant, one who had polluted the 
most holy and reh'gious spot in Home with the blood of a sacred 
and inviolable magistrate. And so Nasica left Italy, although 
he was bound, being rite chief priest; to officiate in all principal 
sacrifices. Tlius wandering wrefehe^y mid ignominiously from 
one place to another, he died in a short time after, not far from 
Pergamus. It is no wonder that the people had such an avenion 
to Nasica, when even Scipio Africanos, though so much and so 
deservedly beloved by the Homans, was in danger of quite losing 
the good opni on which the people had of him, only for repeating, 
when the nesTS of Tiberius’s death was first brought to Numantia, 
the verse out of Homer— 

“ Even so periih all who do the same.’' 

And afterwards, being asked by Caius and Fulvius, in a great 
assembly, what he thooght of Tiberius’s death, he gave an 
answer Averse to Tiberius's public actions. Upon which 
account, the people thenceforth used to intomipt him when he 
spoke, which, until tliat lime, they had never t^Dne, and he, on 
the other hand, was induced to ^eak ill of the people. Bat of 
this the particulars are pvwi m tire life of Scipio. 
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CAIUS GRACCHUS 

Caius CttAomis at first, either lor fcjjolbs brothei^seuww^ 
or designifig to render them more odioos to the people, absentw 
lumsrll from public aswmbhes, asd hved qoje^ m b>s o’® 
house, as if he v«re not only reduced for the present to U^e ua 
amtutiouslv, hut was dupi^ in general to piss his life m 
ftcuon some, indeed, went so fit as to say that he disIA-fo 

ins hrotfier’s measures, and had whoDy abandoned the dslen<X 
oi fhea llout^cr, he was not but very young being not so 
old as TibOTUi hy nine yean, and he was notyet thirty Vihen 
he %ss ska 

laKtm>bttietiiiK,be>weva,be«jmeUy lethjs temper appear, 

vhich was one of an uiter aoupaihy to a Isrr retirenseat and 
efieojiucy, and pot the least Urtly to be coourted with a lift 
of eating donloiig, and mofley-pttmg He gave great pains 
K the sndy of eloquence, as wmgs upon wbcb be imsht 
to psbbc nsmesi, and it was %ery apparect that be did not 
iBtend u pas* his days w obcunty ^Vhen Vetuos, a fnend of 
his, was oa h>s tnol, be defended nis cause, and the people were * 
in tut ecstasy, and tnn^ttrd with )oy, fieduii him ciattet of 
such eloquence that the other oraton seemed tilce duldrett in 
a»rpan>oo, &nd jealousies oad fears on the other bond began to 
beleltby ihepowerfuicitirens, and it was generally spoien of 
amengst them that they must funder Onus hom beio| made 
tnhune 

But soon after, it happened that he wu elected qUicstor, 
and obliged to attend Orestes, the consul, into Sirdiiiia. HiJs, 
JLS K pleased hta eoemies, so it was not ungrateful to him, being 
oatu^y of a wwlihe character, and os wcl] trained in ^ art 
dI war as in that c! pdeadiffg And, besides, as yet he very 
much dreaded meddbng wilh state affairs, and appearing 
pubhdy in the rcstia, which, beauc of the importutucy of the 
people and Iw fnecds, he caiiH ant otherwise ivcud than, by 
tating this journey He was thertfote irost thankful for the 
oppommty ef tiismng bnxi ^Notwithstanding which, it 
w tht pretadiEg cpuuon flat Cams was a far more thorough 
demasogue, and more ambitious than ever Tibrnus bid been, 
of popular applause , yet u. o certaia that be was home rather 
by a sort of necessity i;^ uy purpose of his own into public 
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others are obliged to ser?e only tm that he hid ewt nued 
quKator to the general three years whereas he m ®ht by law 
ha> e rewired at the end of one year and alwe of all who wtat 
on the exped tion he had tarr ed cat a fuB and had brought 
home an empty purse while othen after dnnlong up the wine 
they had earned out wth them, brought back the w ne jars 
Sled e^ain w th go'd and &l«r (rom tise war 
Aftti this they brought other >cpi$afons and wnts e-gainst 
him for WBting insonttuon anux^t the all ts and being 
engaged in the cotisp racy that was deoivcred aboot Frtgril® 
But having cleared huDs^ of every suspoon and prosed hu 
estife umocerice he eow «t once came luward to ask for the 
ohmiesbip m whiih though he was umvensBy opposed by 
ail persons of distinct m yet thece came such mfin te numbers 
of people from all parts of Italy to vote forGsus that lodgings 
fo them could not be supplied m the aty a^^e F eld kio^ 
not large enough to wataai the astenMy tli{ic\tra tiuntben 
who climbed upon the roofs and the tdmp ol the router to \iSe 
thetr tOKCs ui bis favout Howntr the bd^'ijy”to Sai forced 
the people to theu pleasure and dKappoioted Caius t hope t^t 
he was not telmed the hnt as was expected but the foi^ 
tnbime Butwbenhetametodieexecuuonolhisofce itwns 
seen presently who was really hnt tx bune as he was a better 
ontor that aay ol bis coatemporanes and the pass on wi^ 
wh ch he still Imnerted W brother s death made h m the bolder 
m speaking He used on ^ pccas om to rtoind the people of 
what had happened m that luioutt and laid before tbem the 
examplei cf tbeir anceston how they iWared war agauut the 
Filiscans caly for g nog seoinjous language to one Genuc us 
a tnbune of the people and imtencsd Coiut Vetunus ta death 
forrefuaiBgtogvewsymtliefocumtoatnbuot Whereas 
i_id he these mea did n the presence cf you ail laurdK 
Therms with clubs and dt^ed the slaughtered body through 
the IT dd'e of the aty to be cast oto the r er Even his 
fntods as many as could be Ultn were put to death 
ately withcMt any trial notwithstanding ^t just and ancient 
custom ■wbchhasalwaysbeeanhserredinouraty thatvhen 
ever aav c®e u accused of 3 cs^ tal oune and does not make 
b« personal appearance in court a trumpeter is sent in the 
moramg to his fedging tosunmonhun by sound of trumpet to 
appear and before this ceremony c performed the judges do 
net proceed to the vote so canbous and reserved were ou- 
nccestors about business of life and death 
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Having moved the people's pas^s with such addresses (and 
his voice ss-as of the loudest and strongest), he proposed two laTO. 
Tne first was, that whoeverwas out of any public office 
by the people, should be thereby leudered incapable of bearing 
any office afterwards; the second, that if any magistrate con- 
demn a Roman to be banished wiUiout a trial, the people 
be authorised to take cognisance thereof. 

One of these laws was nanSesdy levelled at Marcus Octavius, 
who, at the instigation of ^iberras, had been deprived of his 
tribuneship. The other touched Popilius, who, in his prajtor- 
sb'p, had banished all Tiberius’s friends; whereupon PopiEus, 
being unwilling to stand the haaard of a trial, fled out of Italy. 
As for the fonner law, it was withdrawn by Caius himself, who 
said he yielded in the case of Octavius, at the request of his 
mother QjmeEa. This was very acceptable and pleasing to the 
people, who had a great veneration for Cornelia, not more for the 
sales of herfathsr than forthat of her children; and they after- 
w-ards erected a statue of brass in honour of her, with this ioscrip- 
h’on, Carnrlia, tfie mothtr oj Ike Graeeki. There are several 
expressions recorded, in whidi he used her name perhaps with 
too mudi rhetoric, and too little sclf-respert, in his attacks upon 
his adversaries. “ How,” said he, “ date you presume to reflect 
upon Cornelia, the mother of Tiberhis? " And because the 
person who made the reflections had been suspected of eSemlnate 
courses, “ With what face,” said he, “ can you compare ConieEa 
with yourself? Have you brought forth children as she has 
done? And yet all Rome Jmons that sbe has rshsiaed from the 
conversation of men longer tiian j'ou yourself have done.’’ 
Such was the bitterness he used in he language; and numerous 
similar c-xpression.'? might be adduced from bis vritton rem.iins. 

Of the Ian'S which he now proposed, wirii the object of gratify- 
ing the people and abridging the power of the senate, the first 
was concerning the public lands, which were to be divided 
amongst the poor citizens; another iras concerning the common 
soldiers, that the}' should be dothed at the public charge, with- 
out any diminution of their pay, and that none should bo obliged 
to servo in the .nrmy wiio was not full seventeen years old : 
another gave the same i%fat to all the Italians in general, of 
voting at elections, as was aijoycd by the citizens of Rome; a 
fourth related to the price of corn, which u'as to be sold at a 
lower rate than fonneriy to the poor; and a fifth regulated the 
courts of justice, grtitly r^in^ ^ power of the senators. 
For hitherto, in aE causes, senstois only sat ns judges, and were 
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therefore much dreaded by the Room hushts and the people 
But Oius joined three hundred erdmary citizerb ol equestnan 
rant with the senaton, who were three hundred lilMwlse in 
nurhbet, wd ocdined that the judicial authorit] should be 
e£[ual]y invested il the sit hnndred Wliile he v'^as arRumg for 
the raUficaton of this hw, his behaviour was observed to show 
m many respects unusual earnestness, and whereas other popular 
leaders liad always hitherto, when speaking, turned their faces 
towards ths senate house, and the place called the comitium, 
he, on the contrary, was the first man that m bis harangue to 
the people turned hirosclf the other way, towards them, and 
continued after that timetodoso An insignificant movement 
and change of posture, yet it marled no small revolution m 
state affurs, the conversion, in a maoncr, of the whole gover* 
went from an aristocracy to a democracy, his action intimating 
that public speakers should address themselves to ths people, 
out toe seoate 

When the commonalty ratified this law, and gave bint power 
to Eticct those ol the whom he spp^ved of, tube judges, 
he was invested with a »rt of a kingly power, and the senitc 
Itself submitted to receive his advice la matters of dillieulty, 
nor did be advise an> thing that might derogate from the honour 
of tfuit body As, for example, ha tesolnuon about the corn 
which Fabius the proprietor seat from Spam, wuveryjW' imd 
honourable, for lie persuaded the senate to sell the cop* and 
return the money to the same ptovuicet wlueh had fi'TOished 
tlien with It, and also that Fabius should be censured for ren 
denag tlir Roman gov ermnent odwus and insupportable This 
got turn e^ttaordmaiy r«p«ct and favour among the provmcea 
Besides alt this, he proposed raeasuttn for the colonisation of 
sev eral ones, for malong roads, and for buflding public granaries , 
of all wbcfl works he himself undertook the manageinent and 
supennlenaena, and w as never wanting to Jive necessary orden 
for the despatch of all these different and great undertakings, 
and that with such wonderful otpedition and diligence, as if he 
had been but engaged upon one of them , insomuch that all 
penens, even those who hated or feared him, stood amazed to 
see what a capacity he had for effecting and completing all he 
undertook As for the peofde themselves, they were transported 
at the verv sight, when th^ saw him surrounded with a crowd 
of contractors, artificers, public deputies, mditary cf^en, 
soldiers, and sdiolan All these he treated nth an easyfatnlL 
Ority, 5 ec without ahandaning ha dignity la his gentleness, and 
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so accommodated his nature to the wants and occasions of every 
one cvlio addressed him, that those were looked upon as no 
better tlsaa envious detractors, who bad rcptesenled him as a 
terrible, assuming, and anedeot character. He was even a 
greater master of the popular leader’s art in his common talk 
and his actions, than he vrns m hu public addresses. 

liis most especial e.’ceilions were given to constructing the 
roads, which he was careful to make beautiful and pleasant, as 
well as coni-enient. They w'ere drawn by his directions tlirough 
the fields, exactly in a straight line, partly paved with hewn 
stone, and partly laid with solid masses of grave!. UTicn he 
met with any valleys or deep watercourses crossing the line, he 
either caused them to be filled up with rubbish, or bridges to be 
built over them, so well levelled, thatall being of an equ^ height 
on both sides, the work presented ooe uniform and beautiful 
prospect. Besides this, he caused the roads to be all divided 
mto miles (each mils containing little loss than eight fuiloogs), 
and erected pillun of stone to signify the distance from one 
place to another. He likewise placed other stones at small dis« 
tances from one another, on both sides of the way, by the help 
of which lra\'ellers might get easily on horseback, without 
wanting a groom. 

For these reasons, the people highly extolled him, and were 
read)* upon all occasions to e.Npress their affection towards him. 
One day, in os oration to them, he declared that he had only 
one favour to request, whid), if they granted, he should think 
the greatest obligation hi the world; yet if it were denied, he 
would never bhune them for the refteal. This expression made 
the world believe that his nmbition was to be consul; and it 
was generally c.ypected that be wished to be both consul and 
tribune at the same time. Wbea the day for dection of consuls 
was at hand, and all iu great expectation, he appeared in the 
Field with Caius Fannins, canvassing togeOier nith his friends 
for his election. This was of great efiecC in Faanius's favour. 
He was chosen consul, end Oihis dected tribune the second 
time, without his ovm scakbg or petitioning for it, but at the 
voluntar)' motion of the people. But when he understood that 
the senators were his declared enemies, and that Fannius him- 
self was none of the most zcalcws erf h^ds, he began again to 
rouse the people with otlier new laws. He proposed that a 
colony of Roman citizens might be sent to re-people Tarentura 
and Capua, and that the Latins shoold enjoy the same privi- 
leges with the citizens of Rome. Bat tiie senate, apprehending 
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that he would at last grow too powerful and dangtrous, took a 
new and unusual couree to aJtenatc the people’s aflecttoni Irem 
by playmg the deongogoe in t^jposition to him, and cSer* 
UIR lavoun contrary to *3 p»d policy IjMUS Dnisus was 
fellow tribune with Caius, a person of as good a famfly and as 
well eduated as any amongst the Romans, and nowa)^ mlenor 
to those who for then eloqpencc and nches were the most 
honoured and most powerful men of that time To him, there* 
fore, the chief senators made their application, exhorting him 
to attad. Oai», and )oai m their coolederaej agiinst him, 
which they designed to carry on, not by using any force, or cp- 
posmg the eonanon people, but by gratifyinf and obliging them 
with such unreasonaU* things as otherwise they would have 
felt It honourable for ihem to incur the greatest unpopularity 
m resisting 

Lvius offered to serve the senate wnlh bis authority in this 
business, and proceeded accordingly to hnrf forward such laws 
as were in reality neither booomUe nor adi'antagtous for the 
public, bu whole desip beog to outdo Cuus m pleasmg end 
cajoling the populace ^ if it bad beta la tone remedy), with 
ohiei^ous flattery and every kind of gratiflcatiens , the senate 
thus letting It be seen pfainly that they were not angry with 
Caiiu’s public measures, but only desirous p rum bia> uttedy, 
or at least to lessen his reputatioiu For when Cams propos^ 
the settlement of only two colonies, and meotiooed the better 
class of citizens for that puipose, they accused hue of abusing 
thepei^le, andjet, cm the contwy, were pleased with Dnisus, 
when be proposed the sending out of tweli e colonies, each to 
coniist of three tboisand penoos, and diose, too, the most 
needy that he could find WTien Cams dmded the public land 
amonint the poor oUrens, and ebuged them with a small rent, 
annually to be paid mto tbeexebeetuer, they were argry at him, 
as one who sought to gratify the pe^e only for his own interest; 
yet afterwards they conuaended Livius, though be exaapted 
themfrompayiBgesenflistlrttleaiinowleci^ent Theywere 

displeased wj^ Caius for oSen^ the Latins an equal right wjth 
the Romans of votir^ at the eketwn of magistrates, but when 
Livius proposed that it not be lawful for a Roman captain 
to scourge a Latin soldier, they promoted the passing of that 

law And Livius, mall his speeches to the people, always told 

them that he proposed no Uws but sodi as were agreeable to 
the senate, who bad a particiilar regard to the people’s tdvun* 
t&gc And this tnily was the only pomt m all his proceedin'is 
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which was of any real service, as it created more kindly feelings 
towards the senate in the peo^e; aid whereas they formerly 
suspected and hated the prind^ senators, lavius appeased and 
mitigated this perverseness and animosity, by his profession 
that he had done nothing in favoor and for the ben^t of the 
commons without tlieir advice and ^jprobation. 

But the greatest credit which Dnisus got for kindness and 
justice towards the people was, that he never seemed to propose 
any law for his own safe, or own advantage; he committed 
the charge of seeing the colonies rightly setUed to other commis- 
sioners; neither did he ever craicem himself with the distribu- 
tion of the moneys; whereas Caius always took tire principal 
part in any important transactions of this kind. Rubrius, 
another tribune of the people, had proposed to have Carthage 
again inhabited, which had been demolished by Scipio, and it 
M to Caius’s lot to see this performed, and for that purpose he 
sailed to Africa. Drusus took this opportunity of his absence 
to insinuate himself still more into the people’s affections, which 
be did chiefly by accusing Pulvhis, who ivas a particular friend 
to Caius, and was appointed a commissioner with him for the 
division of the lands. Fulvius was a man of a turbulent spirit; 
and notoriously hated by the senate; and besides, he was sus- 
pected by others to have fomented the difference between the 
citizens and their confederates, and underliand to be inciting the 
Italians to rebel; though tiiere was little other e\’idence of the 
truth of these accusations than his being on unsettled char- 
acter and of a wcU-knowo seditious temper. This was one prin- 
cipal cause of Caius’s ruin; for part of tiic envy which fell upon 
Fulvius was extended to him. And when Scipio Africanus died 
suddenly, and no cause of sudi an unexpected death could be 
assigned, only some marks of blows upon his body seemed to 
intimate that he had suffered violence, as is related in the history 
of his life, the greatest part of the odhim attached to Fulvius, 
because he was his enemy, and that very day had reflected upon 
Scipio in a public address to the people. Nor was Caius himself 
dear from suspicion. Howev^, this great outrage, committed 
too upon the person of the greatest and most considerable man 
in Rome, was never cither punished or inquired into thoroughly, 
for the populace opposed and lundered any judicial investiga- 
tion, for fear tliat Caius should be implicated in the charge if 
proceedings were carried on. Thu, however, had happened 
some time before. 

But ia'Afrifti, where at present Cwns was engaged in the rc- 
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peopling o[ Cartings, which he tamed Juflonia, njany 
appearances, which presaged miscIiKf,a!t reporttri to haw i*« 
sent from the gmis Forasudaengiutcf'wmdfalhngupo^i® 
first standard, and the standard bearer holding it fast, the 
brohe, another sadden stona blew «ay the sacnfices, whiw 
w ete laid upon the altars, and tanitd them beyond the bo>in“ 
Uni cut for tic oty, and the woItcs came and carried array ti e 
Tcryciarhsthatweresettptoshowtheboiindary. CaiuijDO^ 
witiaiandmiaU this, wdeted tad despatched the whole bustt“®* 
m the space of set en ty days, and then retumed to Rome, und« 
standing bow FuKius was prosecuted by Dnjsus, and that the 
present juncture of afimrs would not suflrr him to be absent 
For luou Opiauus, coe who sided with the nohility, and 
of no small authenty in the saiatf, who had feraeriy sued to t* 
CQtisuJ, hat was repiJ*il b> Cams's miertst, at the time when 
Fannins wm elected, was to a fjir way now of beirg chosen 
osnsij, hnwg a rumewus cotnpanv cf suppoiten And it was 

S neTa^lrbeh«^ed, ifhe did obtain it, that he would wholly nun 
lu, whose powerwasalmdy inadecluungcondiuoQ, emtba 
peopk wetk tut to apt to sdmiR hs aetuns at fonneriy, beeaus 
there rffCMtoiny otheiswboestiy day contused new ways 
to pVas- tfeeo, mth whidi the senate rtsddy tempifi 
Aiccr hu return to Roms, be i^uitted hu bouse on the Pslotine 
hlounc, and weat u hiT near the nasbet place, endrarouiuig to 
tfljJ,- huMell mot* popohi jn those pans, whtm most of th* 
humble tuid pcoter ataena Used He then brought forward 
the mnaKidfr ol he proposed laws, as intending to fare thi^ 
ntified by the popular wto, to jiipport which a \sst Ewaber 
cf people Collected from all quarttfs But the seaau pewusded 
Fmimm, the ccmral, t» uunmand rij persons nlo » ere not bom 
Romans to drpart the ct» A new and unusual proclamation 

was ibertupoa made, prohia ting anyeftheallies or C^edwates 
to appear at Rome duni« that tune Cum, on the contcaiy, 
published an eoict, accusing the consul foi what he had done, 
and setting forth to tie C^ederates, that if they would con- 
tinue upon tie place, they might |je assured cfhis and. 

protection. Howeicr, be was » good as Ins word; for 
thotigh h« saw cat ol ha torn fan^ Ine^ miil compaaians 
dragged to prison by Fanaws’s o®ctrs, he, nomthstaBdiDg, 
passw by without assisting bnn; *ither bemuse be was aftmd 
to stand tit test of hu pinreT, whnh was already decreased, or 
becacse, os he himself reported, he was uawiliiag to avt ha 
tEomts sa opportunity, wluth they Tery mudi desmd, of 
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coming to actual violence and fitting. , About that time there 
happened likewise a diSeimce between him and His fellow- 
ofEcere upon this occasimi. A show of gladiators tvas to be 
exhibited before the people in the market-place, and most of the 
magistrates erected scaffolds nraod about, mth an intention of 
letting them for advantage. Cmus commanded them to take 
down their scaffolds, that the poor people might see the sport 
without paying any^ng. But nobody obeying these orders of 
his, he gathered together a body of labourers, who worked for 
liim, and overtlirew all the scaffolds the very night before the 
contest was to take place. So that by the next morning the 
market-place was cleared, and the common people had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing die pastime. In tiiis, flie populace thought he 
had acted the part of a man j but he much disobliged the tribunes 
his colleagues, who regard^ h as a pece of violent and pre- 
sumptuous interference. 

Iliis was thought to be the chief reason that he failed of bring 
the third time elected tribune; not but that be had the must 
votes, but because his colleagues out of revenge caused fabe 
retuins to be made. But as to this matter there was a con- 
troversy. Certain it is, he very much resented this repulse, 
and behaved with unusual arrogance towards some of his 
adversaries who were joyful at his defeat, telling them that all’ 
this was but a false, sardonic mirth, os they little knew how 
much his actions threw them into obscurity. 

As soon as Opimius also was chosen consul, they presently 
cancelled several of Caius’slaws, and espedaily called in question 
his proceedings at Carnage, omitting nothing that was hkely to 
irritate him, that from some effect of his passion they might find 
out a tolerable pretence to put him to death. Caius at first boro 
these things very patiently; but afterwarck, at the instigation 
of his friends, especially Fulviu^ he resolved to put himself at 
the head of a body of supporters, to oppose the consul by force. 
They say also that on thus oom.ston his mother, Cornelia, joined 
in &e sedition, and assisted him by sending privately several 
strangers into Rome, under pretence as if they came to be hired 
there for harvest-men; for that inrimations of this are given ia 
her letters to him. However, itis ctaifidcnUy affirmed by others 
that Cornelia did not in rise l^t approve of these actions. 

When the day came in rrfiidi Opmius designed to abrogate 
the laws of Caius, both parties met very early at the capitol; 
and tbc consul having performed aH tte rites usual in tlwir 
sacrifices, one Quintus Antvllius, an attendant on the consul, 
in 
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canymg out the entmls of the vKtna, s^U to Fulvws, and hu 
fnends who stood about hun, "Ye facaous atizens, male way 
for honest men" Some report that, besides this provoMDg 
larguage, he ejctended his naked ann towards them, as a piece 
of score and contempt Upon thu he was presently lolled wi^ 
the strong stiles which are commonly used m writing, though 
some saj that on this occasion they lid been manufactured for 
this purpose only Xhi* murder caosed a sadden consternation 

m the whole asserphly, and the heads of tath faction had Ihew 
different sentiments about it As foi Caius, he was much 
gneved, and severely reprimanded his own parly, because they 
had pv«i then ad’sets-mes a msonabk pretence to proceed 
against them, which they had so lot>g hoped for C^imius, 
immediately seizing the ottasion thus offeied, was in great 
delight, and urged the people to wvenge , hut ^tt hippeniog 
a great shower of mn on a sudden, it put an end to the business 
of that dav 

Early the next morning, the consul summoned the senate, and 
whilst he advised with ^ senatoR la the senate bsiise, the 
coipse of Antyhius was laid upon a bier, and brought ^rou^ 
the market place, being there eicpo»d to open view, just before 
the senate house, wtth a great deal of oying asd meatationt 
Opiffliu wu not at aQ tgnon&t that this was designed to be 
done , however, he seemed to be surprised, and wondered what 
the meaning of it should be, the senators, therefore, presently 
'Went out to know the occaana of it, and, standing about the 
corpse, uttered exclamations i^;ainst the inhuman and barbarous 
aei The people, meantnae, could not but feel resentment and 
hatred for the senators, mnembeiug bow they themseh'cs had 
not only assassinated llbenus Cracthus, as he was executing hiS 
offict in the vwy cupitol, but had aho thrown his mangled body 
into the over, yxt now they could honour with their presence 
and their pubbe lamentations m the forum the corpse of an 
ordinary bired attendant (who, thnugh be might perhaps che 
WTongf ullj , was, how ever, in a great measure the occasion of it 
kmiell), by these oewis hoping to undctirunc him who was the 
ooly remaining defender and safeguard of the people 
ibe senators, after some tone, withdrew, and presently 
ordered tkit Opiraws, tt* consol, shcmld be invest^ with 
extraordinary power to protect the eonaaonwcalth and suppress 
ah tjTants This being decreed, be presently commanded the 
senators to arm themselves, and the Roman kmghu to be m 
readiness very early the nm moraing, and every oae of them 
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to be attended rath two servants well armed. Fulvius, on the 
other side, made his prepaiations and collected the populace. 
Caius at that time returning the market-place, made a stop 
just before his father’s statue, and fixing his eyes for some time 
upon it, remained in a deep contemplation; at length he ’sighed, 
shed tears, and departed. Hiis mzide no small impression upon 
those who saw it, and they began to upbraid themselves tivat 
they should desert and betray so worthy a man as Caius. They 
' therefore went directly to his house, remaining there as a guard 
about it ail night, though in a different manner from those who 
were a guard to Fulvius; for they passed away the night with 
shouting and drinking, and Fulvius liimself, being the first to 
get drunk, spoke and acted many things very unbecoming a man 
of his age and character. On the ottwr side, the party which 
. guarded Caius, were quiet and diligent, relieving one another 
■ by turns, and forecasting, as in a public csdamity, what the issue 
of things might be. As soon as daylightappeercd, they roused 
. Fulvius, who had not yet slept off the effects of his drinking; 
and having armed themselves rath the weapons bmig up in lus 
house, that were formerly taken from the Gauls, whom he 
conquered in the time of his consulsliip, they presently, with 
threats and loud acclamations, made their way towards the 
' Aventine Mount, 

Caius could not be persuaded to arm himself, but put on his 
gOTO, as if he had b«n going to the ^mbly of the people, 
only vrith this difference, that under it he had then a short 
dagger by his side. As he was goin^ out, hts wife came running 
to him at the gate, holdbg him with ana hand, and ^yith the 
other a young child of bis. She bespoke him; “ Alas, Caius, I 
do not DOW part with you to Jet you address the people either 
as a tribune or a lawgiver, nor as if you were going to some 
honourable war, when, though you might perhaps have en- 
countered that fate whidi all must some time or other submit 
to, yet you had left, me this mitigation of my sorrow, that my 
mourning was respected and honoured. You go now to expose 
your person to the murderers of Tiberius, unarmed indeed, and 
rightly so, choosing rather to suffer the worst of injuries than 
do the least yourself. But even your very death at tliis time 
will not be serviceable to the puUic good. Faction prevails; 
power and arms are now the only measures of justice. Had 
your brother fallen before Nnmantfa, die enemy would have 
given back svhat then had remamed of Tiberius; but such is my 
hard fate, that I orobably must be an hnrabie suppliant to the 
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floods or waves, that they wouM somewhere restore to me 
your relics, for since Tibenus was not spared, what trust can 
we place either on the laws, or m the gods? ” Licinia, thus !?«• 
wailin-’, Caws, by degrees getting loose from her embraces, 
silently withdrew himself, bong accompanied hy his fnends, 
she, endeavouring to catch him by the gown, fell prostrate upon 
the earth, lying there for some time speechless Her sersants 
took her up for dea^ and conveyed her to her brother Crassus 
Fulvius, when th* people were gathned together m a lull 
body, by the advice of Caius seat bis youngest son into the 
naket-place, with & herald's rod m his hand He, being a very 
handsome youth, and modestly addressing himself, with tears 
in hu eyes and a becormog bashfuloess, offered proposals oi 
agreement to the consul and the whole senate The greatest 
part of the assembly were mdioabte to accept of the proposals, 
but Opumus said, that it did not become them to send messengers 
and capitulate with the senate, but to sunender at discretion to 
the laws, like loyal cituens, and endeavour u> meat their pardon 
by lubniission. He comoanded the youth not to return, unless 
they would eatnply with these conditions Caws, as it is re- 
ported, was very forward to go and dear hjnsel! before 
senate; bat none of lus fnend» consenimg to it, Pulvius sent 
his too a second tree to intercede for them, as before But 
Opumus, who was resolved that a battle should ensue, caused 
the youth to be apprehended and oomnutted into custody, and 
then with a company of his foot-sddwrs and some Cretnn archers 
set upon the ^y under Fdvius Thoc archers did such 
execution, and mflicted so many wounds, that a rout and flight 
quitkly ensued Fulvwis Bed into an obscure bathing-house, 
but shortly after being discovered, be and bis eldest son were 
slam together Cams was not observed to use any violence 
Bgsunjt any one, but, extremely disliking all these outrages, 
retired to Diana's temple- Ihere he attempted to kM himself, 
but was hindered by hu laithful fnends, Poraponius and Licmius , 
they tool ha sword away from hirn, and were very urgent that 
he would eadeargur to make hu escape It is reported that, 
falling upon ha knee and lifting up lus hands, he prayed 
goddess that the Roman people, as a punishment for their 
ingratitude and trachery, might always remain in slavery 
For ai soon as a prodamabon was made ot a pardon, the greater 
part opetilv deserted hro. 

Csius, tlirreforc, endeavoured now to make his escape, but 
was pumied so dose by hu enernieb, as far as the ffooden 
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bridfCj that from thence he narrowlj escaped. There his two 
tru.sty friends be^ed of him tti preserve his own person b)' 
flight, whilst they in the meantime would keep their post, and 
maintain the passage; neither could their enemies, until they 
were both slain, pass the bri^e. Caius had no other companion 
in liis flight but one Pbilocrates, a servant of his. As he ran 
along, everybody encouraged him, and wished him success, as 
standers-by may do to those who we engaged in a race, but 
nobody either lent him any assistance, or would furnish bim 
with a hone, though he asked for one; for his enemies bad 
gained ground, and got very near him. However, he had stiii 
time enough to hide himself in a iitde grove, consecrated to tlie 
Furies. In that place, his servant PhiJocrates having first slain 
him, presently afterwards killed himself also, and fell dead upon 
his master. Though some affirm it for a truth, that they were 
both taken alive by th^t enemies, and that Pbilocrates embraced 
his master so dose, that they could not wound Odus until his 
sen'ant was slain. 

They say that when Caius’s head was cut off, and carried 
away by one of his murderen, Septimuleius, Opiroius's friend, 
met him, and forced it from him; because, bdore the battle 
began, they had made proclamation, that whoever should bring 
the head either of Ou'us or Fulvios, should, as a reward, receive 
its weight in gold. Septimuldus, therefore, having fixed Coius’s 
head upon the top of his spear, came and presented It to Opimius. 
They presently Srought the scales, and it was found to weigh 
above seventeen pounds. But in this affair, Septimuleius gave 
as great signs of his knavery as he had done before of his 
cruelty; for having taken out the brains, he had filled the skull 
with lead. There were others who brought the head of Fulvius, 
too, but, being mean, inconsiderable persons, were turned away 
without the promised reward, llhe bodies of these tivo persons, 
as well as of the rest who were slain, to the number of three 
thousand men, were all thrown into the river; their goods were 
confiscated, and thdr widows forindden to put themselvos into 
mourning. They dealt ever more severely with Licinia, Caius’s 
wife, and deprived her even of her jointure; and as in addition 
still to all their InhumaniQ’, they barbarously murdered Fulvius’s 
youngest son; his only crime being, not that he took up arms 
against them, or that he was present in the battle, but merely 
that he bad come with artides of agreement; for this he was 
first imprisoned, then slain. 

But that which angered the common people most was, that 
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at tJiis tiTie, in memory of his success, Opimius built the Temple 
of Concord 65 tf be gloried and tnumphed lo the slaughter ci 
so many ati/ens Somebody in the nyht time, under the 
inscription of the temple added this \crse ” 

"FoSt »n40itoidC«ieo*4»l«sfl*bnvlt’' 

Vrt th.s Opimut, the fint *ho, bcin^ consul, presumed to 
usurp Ae poivcr of a dictator, condemning, aithoat any trial, 
with three thousand other cnueDS, Cams Gracchus and Fulvius 
Flaccus, one of sthom had tnumjdied and been consul, the 
other far excdled all hu conicmpoOTcs ib virtue and honour, 
afienraids »»s found incapable of keeping bis hands from 

thievuig andwhen be VMS sent ambassador to Juguitba, King 
of Numidu, he vc&s there cofropted by presents, and at his 
return, being shamefully connctcd of it, lo>t all huhonours, and 
grew old amidst the hatred and the insults of the people, who, 
though humble, and affrighted at tht Umei did not fail before 
long to let everybody see what respect and veneration they had 
for the memory of the CraccM. IVy ordered their sutufS to 
be made and Jet op in public view, they conseoated the places 
*\vt they w «6 slain, and thither brought the firstefniits of 
cveiyihing, sccarduig to the season of the year, to male tbeir 
oderuigs Ijany came Hlewise thither to their devotions, and 
d^y wonhipped then, u at the temp^t of the gods 
\\ » reported that « Comdia, ihea mother, bore the loss of 
her tao ions with a noble and undaunted Jpmr, so, in reference 
10 tbeholj places « a hich they were slam, she said, their dead 
tod es were eU worthy of such sepulchres She removed after 
■^Mds, and dwdt near the pjaw called llisenum, not at sS 
ilitnog her former way ol bving She had many fneads, and 
hospitably received mtay strangere at her bouse , many Creeks 
end learned men were continually about her, nor was there any 
fu*«gn prince but received gifts from her and presented ha 
»gun. Those who were conversant with her, were much w 
wested, wVim she pleased lo entfftain them with her recollec 
uons of her father Sopio Afneanus, and of his habits and waj 
O'bvwg ButitwasincBttdiiiirabletoheajhernukenwntJOl 
cf her ions, without any tears « sign of pief, and give the fill 
s-^nt of all ihctf d«ds and nusfortuna, as i 5 she had bee 
rtlaiQg the batory of some taoent heroes This made sojn 
wuismt, that tge, w the gretwess of Vr ifflictMa, Ud mad 
leftseleis and devcid of natcol fedmgs But they who * 
t’wsht were thermelTcs more truly msensible not to see hO' 
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much a noble nature and education avaH to conquer any afflic- 
tion; and though fortune may often be more successful, and 
may defeat the efforts of virtue to avert misfortunes, it cannot, 
when we incur them, prevent our bearing them reasonably. 


THE COMPARISON OF TIBERTUS AND CAIUS 
GRACCHUS WITH AGIS AND CLEOMENES 

Having given an account severally of these persons, it remains 
only that we should take* a view of tliem in comparison with 
one another. 

As for the Gracchi, the greatest detractors and their worst 
enemies could not but allow that they had a genius to virtue 
beyond all other Romans, whidi was improved also by agenerous 
education. Agis and Qeomcnes may be supposed to have had 
stronger natuiw gifts, since, though they wanted nl! the advan- 
tages of good education, and were bred up in those very customs, 
manners, and habits of living which bad for a long time cor- 
rupted others, yet they were public examples of temperance and 
frugality. Eesides, the Gracchi, happening to live when Rome 
had her greatest repute for honour and virtuous eettsns, might 
justly have been ashamed, if they had not also left to the next 
generation the noble inheritance of the virtues of their ancestors. 
Whereas the other two bad parents of different morals, and 
though they found their country in a sinking condition, and 
debauched, yet that did not quench their forward zeal to what 
was just and honourable. 

The integrity of tlie two Romans, and their superiority to 
money, was chiefly remarkable in dus: that in office and the 
administration ot public affafcs, they kept themselves from 
tlie imputation of unjust gain; whereas Agis might justly be 
offended if he had only that mean commendation given him, 
that he took notliing wrongfuBy from any man, seeing he dis- 
tributed his own fortunes which, in ready money only, amounted 
to the value of six hundred talents, amongst his-fellow-citizens. 
Extortion would have appeared a oime of a strange nature to 
him, who esteemed it a piece of covetousness to possess, though 
never so justly gotten, greater tidies than his neighbours. 

Their political actions, also, and the state revolutions they 
attempted, were very different in magnitude. The chief things 
in general that the two Romans commonly aimed at, were the 
settlement of cities and mending of h%hways; and, in pai ticular, 
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;he boldest design which Tibmus is tam'd for, « as the rew\ ery 
oi *e public lands, “d Cains gamed tus greatest lepoUton 
by the addition, lor the tTercw of jwhnary piwen, tl Uirte 
hundred of the order of kfflgbts to the same number of senators 
merea> the alteration which Am and Oeomenes made was m 
a quite different kind They did not set about removing partial 
evils and cuniig petty incidtms of disease, which w o old has e 
been (as Plato says) like cuitu^ off one of the Hydra’s heads, 
the very means to inoease the nurabtr, but thev instituted a 
thorough reforfnauoQ, such as would free the country from all 
its gn^'ances, ci to speak toott tmlv, they reversed that 
former charge which had been the caoSe of all their tahmlties, 
and $0 restored tb«ir aty to its anaent state 
Howe'er, this must be confessed ift the behalf of the Cracchi, 
that teir uodcnikuigs were always opposed by men of the 
greatest laflueoce On the othet soe, those thinp which were 
first attempted by A|;8, and aftetwaids censuniniated bv Oeo- 
meoes, w ere supported by the great and glonous precedent of 
t hos e ancient laws concerning fni^hty and levelling which they 
had themselves received upon the authonty of Ly curgus, and he 
had instituted on that of ApoUo It is al» further observable, 
that {sore the actions of m Giacchi, Rome rmived iu> addi 
tions to her fomer greatness, whereas, under the conduct of 
Clcomenes, Greece preseotly saw Sparta exert her soveieiga 
poweroverahVelopotuesus, and contest the supreme comniand 
with the most powerful princes of the time, success in which 
would have frwd Greece from Illymo and Gaulish vtolence, 
and placed oer once again under Ibe orderly rule of the sons 
cf Hercules 

Front the drcunssfances of their deaths, also, we may mfer 
some difference m the quality of their courage The Gracchi, 
fighting vrith their fellow-atueos, were both jUm &s they ea- 
-inz'.vuKA V, Bake tSiwt escape, hgis wShrgV submitted to 
tus fate, rather than any atizea should be in dan 'tr of his life 
Cleomcnes, being shimefuUy and unjustly trea«d, made an 
effort toward wangt, but iaflwg «>{ that, generously fell by his 
own hand 

On the other side it must be said, that Agis d«v er did a great 
atuoQ worthy a commander, berng prevented by an untimely 
death. And as for those htrQC actioas of aeomenes we may 
j^y tonpare wth them flat of Tibenus, when he was the 
first who attempted to wale the wails of Carthage, which was 
no mean exploit ''-emsy add the peace which he conceded 
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with the Sumantines, by lahidi he saved the livu of teeo^ 
thousand Romans, who oliemo tod “ “ j 

M Cains, not only at home, but m rat » S* “g^yeo 
distinsnished courage. So ttot to <»lj “““J? j ^ 
small atgnment that aiterratds to “S^* ‘J'lj “ 
best of l.e Roman commanded, d to “ "i ” he °S 

fb fffl¥^'S'l?ttM^to„s, disappoMed the 
bmself be baffled by the of the lands, and 

expectations ol the citizens to , . ji-jibcrately formed 
peletally left all the S nSSrf through 

and publicly announced, Oeomenes, on the other 

a voung man’s w-mt of rcOTUti - 

land, proceeded to the Ephors whom be 

boldness and violence, and J • i p.,,^ tp his party, or 
might, by superiority ^ ^ pthers of the 

ebe might easily >Jfve necessity, is 

aty. For to use the kiuIc, ... {„ both cases mere 

neither good surgery ^ P as weU as unfeeling, 

uaskilfulness; and ui the ’ “"Smother was the first to 
Of the Gracchi, nei^®' ,, and Caius is reported to 

shed the blood of his • ,-.L even when his life was 

the ver)- flight of the honourable retreat from 

atguineut of had stayed, they must cither 

endaogenng of others. thetn.^or else have fought 

have yielded to those wdio assaueu ra . 
them in their o'yti detach ^ to ■fiberius’s chaise was 
The greatest crime tliat c^tefmo afterwards a 

the deposing of }»is „ /J f^r the death of .'tntj'Ilius, 

second tiibuneship for {**“*;. . > Qaius, for he was slam 
it is falsely and ^eL On the conbary, Cleo- 

unbioivn to him, and muA ^ the Ephors} set all toe 

menes (not to men^ ^,jhvluniself alone in reality,liavmg 

slaves atliberty, and govern^ by hi^i 

a partner only for S® 

Euclidas, who was one of ^ ^be kingdom of the other 
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being sljm, by net doing iflytha^ to 

Enned tbesu5piaoBttiatbei»Mj>ri*) to’ibmiitlf Lycurgui, 

V, hose example he professed to mutsto, »5ter he bad voii^tarily 
settled his kingdora upon OunOuA bss brothers son, lean^ 
Ht, if the youth should chance to d* by aeadent, he might be 
suspected foe it, travelled a long t*®*, “d would pot return 
again to Sparta until Chanllas had * ton, and an heir to his 

kmgdorD BuiwehaveiadtednootherCrecianwhois'xorthy 

to be compared rnih Lycargus, and it u dear enough that ja 
the public measures oi Qeomenes vanoui acts of considerable 
audiaty and lawlessness may be liHind 
Those, therefore, who mcliM to blame thnr characten may 
observe, that the two CttoaMutK datwfctn tvtsi fetn then 
youth, l<j\ersd contest, iftdaspirants to despoticpoaet, that 

Iihenjs and Caws by aitutehad w eacessive deirt altn glory 
aodbonoun Beyo^ this, tbmeneniies enufd hndoDthmg to 
bnag against them, but ts sood as the contention h^n with 
tbei: tdvetsina, their heat tod ^nns would so far prevail 
beyond tbei: catunj uoiper, thttV u by lU wuiu, they 
were dnsea afterwards to ^ thetr rash undeilakings t^liat 
could be moK just and bopoinabk than their first i^gn, bad 
Dot the paver tod the &ctioa of the nch, by endeavouring to 
abrogate that law, engaged thetn both m those fatal quarrels, 
the one, for hs own pteseivatnn, the eiher, to reverige bis 
brother’s death, who was murder^ inthout toy law or justice? 

From the acesuot, thercloie, wtudi haj been given, you your> 
sell may perwive the difierroce, which if it were to be pro- 
nounced of every one singly, 1 should affirm Tibenus to have 
excelled them all in virtue, that ywu^ Agis had been guilty of 
the fewest msdeeds, and Uut a Ktoa and buldutss ^us 
cane far short of CUmacDes 
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Whoever it was, Sosius, tiiat wrote the pom in honour^ of 
Aldbiades, upon liis winning the diaiiot-race at ths Olympian 
Games, whether it were Ewripiiies, as is most commonly thought, 
or some other person, he telis us diat to a man's being happy it 
is in the first place requisite he should be bora in “ some famous 
city." But for him that would attain to true happiness, which 
for the most part is placed in the qualities and disposition of the 
mind, it is, in my opinion, of no other disadvantage to be of n 
mean, obscure country, than to be born ofa small or plain-look- 
ing woman. For it were ridiculous to think that lulls, a little 
part of Ceos, which itself is no great island, and iSgina, which 
an Athenian once said ought to be removed, Eke a srnail eyesore, 
from the port of Pirsus, should breed good actors and poets, and 
yet should never be able to produce a just, temperate, uisc, mi 
high-minded man. Other arts, whose end it is to acquire nebes 
or honour, are likely enough to wither and decay mpoor and 
un^stinguishcd towns; but virtue, like a strong and durable 
plant, may root and thrive in imy place_ where it can lay 
LoW of an ingenuous nature, and a mind that ts industrious.^ 1, 
far my part, shall desire that for any deficiency of mme w right 
judgment or action, I myself may be,os m fairness, held a^un> 
afaie, and shall not attribute it to the obscurity of “7 birthplace. 

But if any man undertake to wntt a history that to to ^ 
coUected from materials rathered by observation and the read- 
«S of a-orts not easy to Be sot B *11 plaeo, nor wr.tKn ato^s 
in his om langnase, but many of thra foteijn and 
in otter handsfior lim, ondonbledly,.? »> m pl»“ 

■ibove ail things roost necessary to reside in some aty of ^od 
note, addicted to liberal arte, and populous; where he may liav 
plenty of alt sorts of books, and upon inquiry may hew imd 
infoim himself of such particute «,J»wng P®“® 

of writers, are more faithfufly preserved m the meraones of men, 
lest his work be dcScicsf in raaiy things, even those wluch it 
can least dispense with. , 

But for me, I live in a Ettfc town, where I am wlhng to 
continue, lest it should grow less; and having had no leisur , 
while I was in Rome and odierparlsof Italy, to exwcise myscl 
® the Roman language, on account of pubho business and of 
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those who came lo be wulnjcted b7 me philosophy, it 
\ery late, and in the dechsft d my «ge, Wore 1 appied mystU 
to the leading of Latin aatlmw Upoa which that which 

happened tome mayseenistranje.Aoughjt be tine, loiilwM 

not so much by the knowledge ol wcidj that I came to the 
understanding ol things, as ray eqieneiu* eJ things I vM 
enab'ed to follow the mearai^ of »onb But to appreciate the 
gracelul and rtadyprocunaaHMicltheRoraaa tongue, to urdei- 
stand the various figtuti and coooecbon of words, and sudi 
other ornaments, ift the beauty of speikng consists, a, 

] doubt not, an sdnurabte and dehgfathd accomphshment, but 
It requires a degree of practice and ttudv which ts not easy, and 
will better suit those who have more leisure, and time enough 
yet before them for the oocupabon 
And so in this hlth booh of my Fai^l Lives, m |l^•lng an 
accouot of Demosthenes and Qcw, my coapanson of their 
natuni dispositions and tScu dharacten will k formed upon 
ttieirutions and tbeir lives as stalesmen, and I shall not pretend 
to ciUiQto theic onuoQS one against the other, to show which 
of Ibe two was the more danungor the raoR powniul speaker 
For theR,as Ion say$» 

*' tl< ve bat Iu< aSib Vfoa dry lied, ” 
a pnverb which Canltus perhaps forgfit, when he employed bis 
always adventuccus laSeota m » ambitious an attempt as a 
comparisos of Demoitlnes and Otero, and, possibly, if it v>nv 
a tiiag cb-nous and easy for every man to Jniw fciwueif, the 
precept had not passed lor ea oracle 
The divme power seems oognally to have designed Detnos- 
^enes and Geero upwi the same plan, giving them many 
iinnlanties in toeir nataial dianctas, as then passion for dis- 
tirction and tSieir low of Lberty in awl life, and then want cd 
courage 111 dangers and war, and at flie same tune also to ha>e 
added many acodenulRsemWanees I Uank there can Irardly 
befcaud too other oTatcoB,wbo^ from small and obscure bepo- 
rungs, became so great and mighty, who both contested with 
kingsand tyrants, bothlosvtfwdaugbten.wereilnvtnoutof 
tiieir country, and retonied with honour, who, flving frcm 
thence again, were both seued i^asn by their tneniKs, and at 
Iwt ended ihm lives with tie hb^ of Iheir countrymen So 
that if we to suppose then had been a taal of still tvtween 

natore and lottune, as tlie>u b somtUmes between aitets, rt 
would be hard to judge whelber tint succeeded best m making 
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them alike in their dispositions and manners, or this in the 
coincidences of tlieir b'ves. Wc will speak of the eldest first. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was a citizen of 
good rank and quality, as Tbeqwnqnis informs us, sumamed 
the Sword-maker, because he had a lai^ workhouse, and Jtept 
servants skilful in that art at work. But of that which /Eschincs 
the orator said of his mother, fliat she was descended of one 
Gylon, who fled his country upon an accusation of treason, and 
of a barbarian woman, I can afiinn nothing, whether he spoke 
true, or slandered and malted her. This is certain, that 
Demosthenes, being as yet but seven years old, was left by his 
father in affluent circumstances, the wliole value of Ills estate 
being little short of fifteen tafcnts, and that he was wronged by 
his guardians, part of his fortune being embezzled by them, and 
the rest neglected,;, insomuch that even bis teachers were de- 
frauded of tiieir salaries. This was tl»e reason that he did not 
obtain the liberal education that he should have bad; besides 
tl\at, on account of weakness and delicate hcaltli, liis mother 
would not let him exert hirasclf, and his tcacircrs forbore to 
urge him. He was meagre and ackly horn the first, and hence 
had his nickname of Batalus given liim, it is said, by the boys, 
in derision of his appearance; Batalus being, as some tell us, 
a certain enervated flute-player, in ridicule of whom Antiphanes 
wrote a play. Odrers speak of Batalus os a writer of wanton 
venes and drinking songs. And it would seem that some part 
of the body, not decent to be immcd, was at tlmt time called 
batalus by tire Athenians. But the name of Argas, which also 
they say was a nickname of Demosthenes, was given him for 
his behaviour, as being savage and spiteful argas being one of 
the poetical words for a sn:^e; or for his disagreeable way of 
speaking, Argas being the name of a poet who composed very 
harshly and disagreeably. So muedt, as Plato says, for such 
matters. 

Tne first occasion of his eager inclination txj oratory, they say, 
was tins. Calllstratus, the orator, being to plead in open court 
for Oiopus, the expectation of the issue of toat cause was r-ery 
great, as well for the aba’lity of the orator, who \v?j tliCn at the 
height of liis reputation, as also for die fame of the action itself. 
Therefore, Demosthenes, having heard the tutors .•md school- 
masters agreeing among tiiemsds’cs to be present at cliis trial, 
with mucli iraporiunity persuades Isis tutor to take liim along 
with liim to the hearing; who, ha^^ag sane acquaintance with 
the doorkeepers, procurrf a plice wd«re the boy might sit uii- 
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s(^, an3 bear vrbat was sai3 CaDisUatus hsrag got tht da?, 
and being JAu* admired, &e lof began to loot iipoa Li gron 
with aland cf emulatitiii, ntsening bow he was couittd on ui 
tods, and atterjed trk ba way bj lb« mututode, but his 
wonir a as more tto al! wated bj 5iA pow't ct hjt ttotjuttur, 
whitb seeintd tbk to subdee artd «si ot«c flii} thing From 
tbs time, therefcre, bidding ttaewell » other sorts cf leammg 
sad atodv, ho now began to ertrase hansel/, and to take pains 
m dedimiing, as one that meant to be hansel/ also an orator 
He made use ol Iiieus ta his gads to th« «t e5 speaking, tbougb 
IsocRites at that time was gmng lessons, whether, as some say, 
because he w3i an erpKsa, and *as not able to pay Isocrates 
his appointed /ee 0/ ten mnz^ or because be preferred Issnis's 
ipuloBg asbeagmorebusifleits Iilceand eSetUve in actual tise 
Hermippia tays that ht met with eerUin mcraoiis wiQiout say 
author 3 name, in whii^ it was vrmea that Demosthenes was a 
scholtf to Plato, and le^t imi^ ol bs tlcKjoecct iron bto, 
and he also mentiom Cusrbios, as repoilitig /tmq Calhas ot 
8 )-no.s« and some others, ttot DemestheriM stcreG/ obtawtd 
fc l'0«lt4|t of the sysittns ol Isoiatts trd Atadimas, and 
mastered then thoroughly 

As sooa, tberefoK, as he was grown up to man's estate, be 
began to go u law with his guardians, and to write ontmns 
against them, who, in the mtantune, had ncouire to vanous 
subter/up and pleas for new tmb, and Dtnosthenss, though 
he was thas, as Thucydides says, taught his bu^esi in dangen, 
and hy his ewa exertions was suOitssIuI in his suit, was yet 
unahle lor all this to recover so mudi as a small fraction of his 
pstnmony He wly attaiiwd some degree oi confidence in 
spealung, and toe totnpettnt tipenence in it And having 
got a taste of the honoui and power whidi art acquired by 
pleading!, he now \eRtiK*4 to tome forth, and to undertak" 
pubLc business And, as ct u sari ot LeasMto, the Otoho- 
meman, that, by adnee of hu ptysvcian, he used to ton kmg 
disM-ios to keep off some dmtse 0/ btj spleen, end by that 
mew havmg, through labour and exerose, framed the habit of 
lU5 body, he betook hunsdf to the great garland games, and 
pec^eone of tnebestnmnersattbe longrace, $0 it happened 
to DtwesthenM, whe^ Bri Tenhinng upon oratory for the 
lecoven ot hn own ptinte propetDr, by lbs acquired abilitv 
m s^mg, and at te^h, lo pohlic business, as it were la to* 
S'fk ^ t5*prwnmer£B of all competitors 

the «nb!y But when be G»‘ addressed himself to the 
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people, he met with great disoniia^enieQts, and wns derided for 
his strange and uncouth style, which was cumbered 'vith long 
sentences and tortured with formal aigumcnts to a most harsh 
and disagreeable excess. Besides, he had, it seems, a weakness 
in his voice, a perplexed and indistinct utterance and a shortness 
of breath, which, by breaking and disjointing his sentences, 
much obscured the sense and meaning of what he spoke. So 
that in the end being quite disheartened, he forsook the assembly ; 
and as he was walking carelessly and sauntering about the Pirsus, 
Eunomus, the Thriasian, then a very old man, seeing him, up- 
braided him, saying that his diction was very much like that of 
Pericles, and that he was wanting to himself through cowardice 
and meanness of spirit, neither baring up with courage against 
popular outcry, not fitting his bodv for action, but suffering it 
to languish through mere sloth ana neglig^icc. 

Another time, when the assembly had refused to bear him, 
and he was going home with his head muffled up, taking it very 
heavily, they relate that Satyrus, the actor, followed him, and 
being his familiar acquaintance, entered into convocation witli 
him. To whom, when Demosthenes bemoaned himself, that 
having been the most industrious of all the pleaders, and having 
almost spent ic whole strcngtli and vigour of his body in that 
employment, he could not yet find any acceptance with the 
people, that drunken sots, mariners, and illiterate fellows were 
neard, and had the husrinp for their own, while he himself w-as 
despised, " You say true, Demosthenes,” replied Sutynis, " but 
I will quickly remedy the cause of all this, if you ‘'vill repeat to 
me some passage out of Euripides or Sophodes,” Wluch when 
Demosthenes had prraounced, Sa^ums presently taking it up 
after him, gave the same pa^e, in his rendering of it, such a 
new form, by accompanying it wi& the proper mien and gesture, 
that to Demosthenes it seemed quite another thing. By this, 
being convinced how much grace and ornament language 
acquires from action, he began to esteem it a small matter, 
as good as notliing for a man to exercise himself in declaiming, 
if he neglected enunciation and delivery. Hereupon he buDt 
himself a place to study in underground (which wns still remain- 
ing in our time), and Itithcr he would come constantly every day 
to form his action and to exerose his w»ce; and here he would 
continue, oftentimes witliout intomisrion, two or three months 
together, shaving one half of his head, that so for shame he 
might not go abroad, though he desired ft ever so much. 

Nor was this all, but he also made his convenation with people 
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abroad, lis common speed), and hu business, iubsenient tO tiiJ 
studies, taking fro® bence oecasans and argumeab ■* matter 
toncui.iipon Tot MsooBis be w parted iioiri bn TOTH'piD?, 
dOTO be n ould go at once into bs study, and run every- 
thmg itt order iLat bad passed, and the reasons that might be 
all<^ for and against it Any speeches, aJ», that he 
present at, he wcuJd go over again himself, and reduce into 
penods, and ahaieter otheis spole to him, of he to them, he 
would correct, transforai, and vary several wan Hence it ''^is 
that he was looked upon as a person of no great natural genius, 
but one who owed all the poacf and abDitv he had irt speaking 
to labcmr leni in6-#stry 01 Vh* tnstii tA wbutb A wss thought 
to be no small sgn that he was very rarely heard to speak dmh 
the occasiorvi but though he were by came frequently called 
upon by the people, as be sat m the asjcmLly, yet he would not 
rbe cdess be had previously considered the subject, and came 
prepared lor It So that many of the popular pleaden used to 
nuke it a jest agairut hua, a^ Pytheas once, scoSlrg at him, 
said that his argumeots szndt ot the lamp lo which Demos- 
thenes gave the sharp tosaer, “It is true, indeed, P}*theas, 
that you: bjnp end tn eve m not oonscuioa o( the tune tbr^ " 
To othen, hoaever. he would not muih deny if, but would 
tdffljt fraaklf enough, that he neither entirely wrote his speechet 
beforehand, flor jet spole wholly extempore. And he would 
affirm that it was the more truly pqnilar act to use premedita- 
tion, such preparaton being a kind of respect to tne people, 
whereas, to slight and tale no caie how what d said is mrrly to 
be received by the audience shows something ol an digarchical 
temper, and is the murse of one that intends force rather than 
penoasion Of hu waotofeour^ aadassuianct toswak ufl- 
hatid, they make it also another ujoraent that, when he was at 
a loss and discomposed, Demades would Often nse up on the 
sudden to support him, but he was neva observed to do the 
same (or Denndes. 

V/hence then, may some say, was it, that &chmes speaks of 
him as a person so rtmei to be wimdered at for ha boldness la 
speaking? Or, bow wuld st b^ when Python, the Byzantine, 
aiihsomucicoafiaeiiceMid such * torrePt of words iflve^bed 
against the Athenian*, that Dwnslhenea stood up to 
oppose him? Or when Ininarthus, the lUTinatan, had written 
& pane^ic upon King Phip and Alexander, m which be uttered 
mn, top n repicdi d fte Tltbtts md OIrolh.ins, ai •< 
the Olympic Gama reated it pdsbdy, how was it that he. 
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rising up, and recounting historicallj demonstratively what 
benefits and advantages all Greece had received from the 
Tliebans and Chalcidians, and, on the rantrary, what mischiefs 
the flatterers of the Jlacedonians bad brought upon it, so turned 
the minds of all that were present that the sophist, in alarm at 
the outcry against him, secretly made his way out of the 
assembly? But Demosthenes, it should seem, regarded other 
points in tlie character of Perides tobennsuitedtohim; but his 
reserve and his sustained manner, Md his forbearing to speah 
on the sudden, or upon every occasion, as being the things to 
which principally he owed his greatness, these he followed, and 
endeavoured to imitate neither wholly neglecting the glory 
which present occasion offered, nor yet willing too often to- 
expose his faculty to the merry of chance. For, in fact, the 
orations which were spoken by him had much more of bold- 
ness and confidence in them than those feat he wrote, if we 
may believe Eratosthenes, Demetrius the Pbalerian, and the 
Comedians. Eratosthenes says that often in bis speaking he 
would be transported into a kind of ecstasy, end Demetrius, 
that he uttered the famous metrical adjuration to fee people— 

" By the earUi, (be sprio^s, tb» tireR. and tbe etreaiBS," 
as a man inspired and beside himself. One of fee comedians 
calls him a rhopoperpertihros, and another scoffs at him for bis 
use of antithesis:— 

“ Aadwiist be took, took back; a pbiaMto please, 

Tbe very (aoey of Demosthenes.'' 

Unless, indeed, this also is meant by .-^nriphancs for a jest upon 
the speech on Halonesus, which Demosthenes advised the 
Athenians not to take at PMip’s hands, but to lake back. 

All, however, used to consider jDeraades, in the mere use of 
his natural gifts, an orator impossible to surpass, and that in 
what he spoke on the sudden, be excelled il the study and 
preparation of Demosthenes. And Aristoo, the Chian, has 
recorded a judgment which Hieojferastus passed upon the 
orators; for being asked what kind of orator he accounted 
Demosthenes, he answered, “ Worthy of fee city of Athens;” 
and then what he thought of Demades, he answered, ” Above 
it.” And the same phiio$(^her feat Pnlyeuctus, the 

Sphettian, one of the Athenian politidans ^out that time, was 
wont to say that Demosthenes was fee greatest orator, but 
Phocion the aislest, as he expressed fee most sense in the fewest 
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vords And, viini, it a <i«t Demcsthfties hirwelf, 
as often as Phocion stood up to plead efiainst him, would m> 
to hii acqaaintance, “ Here comes Ae knife to roy speech 
Vet ii does cot appeal wlirtliet te had tha {eelins {or his jowets 
of speaku^, or for ha life Bid tharafter, uid meant to sav that 
one word or nod from a man who was really trusted would go 
lurther than a Ihousard lengthy pe;»ds Itora others 
Demettws, the Philenan, Ulls ui that was informed bv 
Demosthenes himself, M« grown dd. that the ways he ni2d« 
tisc of to remedy hu natural bodily infiiraities and defects were 
sodi as lii«e, his martictttote and itamsneting ptotutticialion 
he ovnrame and rendered mare dntuict Iw ipeaVmg with 
pebbles in his tnouth, ku voite he duciplmed by declaiming 
and leciting speeches or Ttntsiilttii he was out cf breath, while 
tunning or |aing up steep places, and that m hu house he 
had a ki^ looking-gkss, before which be would itaod and 
JO through his nrert»es It » told that some cme cticc tame 
to request hjs sssistarce as a pleader, and related how te hhd 
been assaulud and beaten “Certtmly,” said Dtmoathenea, 

" nothing of the land can have happened to vou " Vp«n which 
the other, raising bi voice, etclaimed budly, " ^V'bat, DtreoS' 
theses, noibing has been done (offle? ” " M," replied Deme»- 
thenea, " now 1 heat the roice ol one that has been mjititd and 
beaten ” Of « great ecosei^ijenee tow'wdi the gaming ol belief 
did he estef^ ^e tone and action of the speaker Tbeaciioit 
wbdi he used bimstlf was wctKierMJy pleasing to the common 
petjple, but by wtE-edecsted peop'e, as, (or eumple, by Dtme- 
tnos, the Phalerian, it was Mid upon as mean, bofniliatuig, 
and unmanly And Hertnippmsajs of dkicn, that, being asked 
Kis optmon co«sra»g the uimenl orators, and those of his own 
time, he answered that u was admirable to see with what com* 
posure and m "hat high style they addrosed ihemselteS to the 
people, but that the onkUoiu ol Demoslhecies, when they are 
read, certainly appeat to be sopermr m past of construction, 
tod more eflectne Hiswnlfen ^ech«, beyond all question, 

ate thatactensed by Bintere tone tod by their scienty In his 

extempm retorts and rejomdera, he aljowed luroself the use of 
Jest and mockery Wlien DemuJes said, "Demosthenes teach 
mtl So might the sow tewJiMTOtval" he replied, "Was it 
^ 'kat wa# ialeJf found pk) the kibt in Cob 
ytus? \\T,en a thief, who h^ the nickname of the Brazen, 
hv sipbrMd hn for sitting up lute, and "nting 

by caadlMight, “ I know very weH," sail that you had 
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rather ha\'c all lights out; and wonder not, 0 ye men of Athens, 
at the many robberies nitich are committed, since ^YC have 
thieves of brass and walk of day.” Buton these points, though 
we ha\’e much more to mention, we will add nothing at present. 
We will proceed to tafcc an estimate of his character from his 
actions and his life as a statesman. 

His first entering into puUic business was much about the 
time of the Phocian war, as himself affirms, and maybe collected 
from his Philippic orations. For of these, some were made after 
that action was over, and the earliest of them refer to its con- 
cluding events. It is certain that he engaged in the accusation 
of Midias when he was but two-and-thirty years old, having as 
yet no interest or reputation as a politidan. And this it was, I 
consider, that induced him 1» witirdraw the action, and accept 
a sum of money as a compiomisc. For of himself— 

" He was easy or gooO-natured maa,” 
but of a detennined disposition, and resolute to see himsetf 
righted; however, finding It a hard matter and above hiS’ 
strength to deal with Midias, a man so well sKured on all sides 
with money, eloquence, and friends, he yielded to the entreaties- 
of those who interceded for him. Bot had he seen any hopes or' 
possibility of prevailing, I cannot believe that three thousand' 
drachmas could have taken off the edge of his revenge. The' 
object which he chose for himself in the commonwealth war 
noble and just, the defence of the Grecians against Philip; and 
in this he behaved himself so worthily that he soon grew famous, 
and excited attention everywhere for his eloquence and courage 
in speaking. He was admired through' all Greece, the King of 
Persia courted him, and by Philip himself he was more esteemed 
than all the other oralcos. His very enemies were forced to 
confess that they had to do with a man of mark; for such a 
character even vEschines and Hyperides give him, where they 
accuse and speak against him. 

So tliat I cannot imagine what ground ‘Thcopompus had to 
say tliat Demosthenes was of a unsettled disposition, and 
could not long continue firm either to the same men or the same 
affairs; whereas the contrary is most apparent, for the same 
party and post in politics whidi he held from the beginning, to 
these he kept constant to the end; and was so far from leaving 
them while he lived that he diose rather to forsake his life tlian 
his puqiose. He was never heard to apologise for shifting sides 
like Demades, who would say he often spoke against liimself, 
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Athenians having by name selected Demo-sthenes, and called 
upon him to accuse a certain person, he refused to do it; upon 
which the assembly being ah in an uproar, he rose up and said, 
" Your counsellor, whether you will or no, 0 ye men of Atlieiis, 
you shall always have me; but a sycophant or false accuser, 
tliougli you would have me, I shah never bo." And his conduct 
in the case of Antiphon was perfectly aristocratical; whom, 
after ho had been acquitted in theasiiembly, he tookand brought 
before the court of Areopt^, and, setting at naught the dis- 
pleasure of the people, convict^ him there of having promised 
Philip to bum the arsenal; whereupon the man was condemned 
by that court, and suffered for it He accused, also, Tbeoris, 
the priestess, amongst otbermisdemeanours, of having instructed 
and taught the slaves to deceive and dieat tiieir mastere, for 
which the sentence of dcatit was passed upon her, and she was 
executed. 

The oration which Apoliodorus made use of, and by it carried 
the cause against Timotbeus, the general, in ai action of debt, 
it is said was writtea for him by Demosthenes; os also those 
against Fhormion and Stepbanus, in xvhich latter case he was 
thought to have acted dishonourably, for the speech which 
Fhormion used ngainst Apoliodorus was also of his naking; be, 
as it were, having simply furnished two adversaries out of the 
same shop with weapons to wound one another. Of his orations 
addressed to the public assemblies, that against Androtion, and 
those against Timocrates and Aristocrates, were written for 
others, before he had come forward himself asa politician. They 
were composed, it seems, when he was but seven or eight and 
twenty years old. That against Arislogiton, and that for the 
Immunities, he spoke himsdf, at the request, as he says, of 
Ctesippus, the son of Chabrias, but, as some say, out of court- 
ship to the young man’s motl^. Though, in fact, he did not 
many her, for his wife was a woman of Samos, as Demetrius, 
the JIagnesian, writes, in his boob oa Persons of the same Name. 
It is not certain wheUjer bis oration r^inst Aischines, for Mis- 
conduct as Ambassador, was ever spoken; although idomeneus 
says that i^sefunes wanted only thirty voices to condemn him. 
But this seems not to be correct, at least so far as may be con- 
jectured from both tlwir orarions concenung the Crown; for in 
these, neither of them speaks clearty or directly of it, as a cause 
that ever came to trial. But let others decide this con troversy. 

It was evident, even in time of peace, srhat course Demos- 
thenes would steer in the camroonwealA; for wiiatever was 
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djHj tr the Mscdcnwi, beotticsed and found fju) t wjth, and 
L{Mn all occasions was sumi® up tie people of Athens, wd 
^kiimnsiaemiSioAhm 'nierefort, in tht court of PhiUp, 
M roan was so much tailed of, or of «• great account as he, 
ard •». heti he came Uulher, oOf of the ten smbissadors w bo were 
sent into Macedonia, Uioa»h all had audience gi^en them, )'et 
lus sp^ W5IS anjaered with most etfre and waCWcis But in 
other respects, PMip entertaiped hitf not »a honourabl/ as the 
rest, neither did he show him the same tmdness and avili^ with 
which he applied himself to the party of ^chines and Phllo- 
crates So that, when the others ^mioended Philip for his 
aWe spealing, his beaatiul person, ony, and also lor bis good 
compamonsh-T) in drinirog, Demosthtocs could not rtfrim Irom 
caviiijigittiwafpmsts, thtftrt.Vsttwd.wwiacjid'ty whid' 
might well enQU|b beemoe a rhet^an, the second a wonuin, 
and the last was only the property of a sponge , no one of them 
V. as the proper codimeQchwoa of a pnnee 
Put things came at last to wax, PhBip on tiie we side 
bting aet able to live in peace, and the Athenians, on the other 
side, being suired up by Demosthenes, the first acton he put 
them upon was the xedueiogof Eubiea, whieb, by the treachery 
of the (yraab, was bnx^ht under tuhjectiot) to PhUip And 
on fus propositwo, the dwee was voted, and they cKbsed over 
thither and chased the Mavdocuans out of the island The next 
was the rtliel ol the Byzantines and Bennthiom, whom the 
llacedonians at that time were attodung He persuaded the 
people tolay aside ‘taar enmity against these cities, to foiget the 
oflences eotnmitted by them in the Confederate Uar, and to send 
them such succoun as eveatually saved and secured U«tn Sot 
bug a/ier, be uuderWcl: an embassy thnjugli the stages of Grttct, 
which he soliatFd md so far locciised agamst Philip that, a few 
only eserpted, hie brought them all uto a geoeral league So 
that, besides the forces composed of the aiotns themselves, 
there was an army coiBisting of Mteen tioimnd foot and two 
thousand hor'e, and the money to pay these strangers was levied 
and bfOtight tn nth great cbrnfi^ess On which OKasioa it 
WM. zvji TtttiploijtiD, 00 file ahies requesting that tbeir ecn- 
tributioiB far the war mtght beaseerUined and stated, Crobylus, 
tie orjtor, made me of the aynjg, Wax can’t bs fed at so much 
a day' how was all Crefce up mamis, and in mat expecta- 
^oaWliitwoulahethemat B«Ei3bttaas,theAciwans,the 
lortndUiM, the Megariins, the Leuciduns. ard Corcyrsam, 
their people and their cties, were aJl joined together ro a league 
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But the hardest task was yet behmd, left for Demosthenesj to 
draw the Thebans into this ccnfederaiy witii the rest. Their 
country bordered next npon Attica, th^ had great forces for the 
war, and at that time thq^ were accounted the best soldiers of 
all Greece, but it was no easy matter to make them break with 
Philip, who, by many good offices, had so lately obliged them in 
the Phocian war; cspeciaDy considerii^ how the subjects of 
dispute and variance between the two ddes were coiitinuall)' 
renewed and exasperated by petty quarrels, arising out of the 
proximity of their frontiers. 

But after Philip, being now groxra high and puffed up wdth his 
good success at .^phissa, on a sudden surprised Elatea and 
possessed himself of Pbocis, and the Athenians were in a great 
consternation, none durst venture to rise up to speak, no one 
knew what to say, ail were at a Joss, and the whole assembly in 
silence and perplexity, m this extremity of affairs Demosthenes 
was die only roan who appeared, bis counsel to them being 
alliance with the Thebans- And having in other ways en- 
C0UTfi|ed the people, and, as his manner was, raised their wirits 
up with hopes, he, with some others, was sent ambassador to 
Thebes. To oppose him, as Mamas saj-s, Philip also sent 
thither his envoys, Amyntas and Qearchus, two Macedonians, 
besides Daochus, a Thessalian, and Tlirasydsus, Now the 
Thebans, in their consultations, ivere well enough aware what 
suited best nith their own interest, but every one had before 
his eyes the terrors of war, and their losses in tlie Phocian 
troubles were still recent; but such was Uie force and power of 
the orator, fanning up, as Theopompus says, their courage, and 
firing their emulation, that,_ casting awHy_ every thought of 
prudence, fear, or obligation, in a sort of divine posseaion, they 
chose the path of honour, to whidi his wards invited them. 
And thi.s success, thus accomplished by an orator, was thought 
to be so glorious and of such «>ns^ueDCG, that Philip immedi- 
ately sent heralds to treat and petition for a peace: all Greece 
was aroused, and up in arms to hdp. And tlie commanders-m- 
chief, not only of Atrica, ’but of Bceotia, applied themselvK to 
Demosthenes, and obseri^ he directions. He managed ml the 
assemblies of die Thebans, no less tiian those of the Alheniansj 
he was beloved both by die one and by the other, anti exercised 
the same supreme authority with boA; and that not by unfair 
means, or without just cause, as Heopompus professes, but 
indeed it was no more than was due to his merit. 
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jionrt, la the Ttvolotian «' to P'lt a at 

this time to the liberty 0! Gmtt,'irf«hopposed a’td thwarted 
ill their actions, and b/many sigra fortto^d ’fhat sbwla happen. 
Sadi were die sad pTMicwaa oOwed the Pythian pnestesi, 
and this old oracle died emt rf the Sibyl s ^trtts ~ 


'■ Ttie binte m TtifraKid n Ibat tball if 

Sjl'sta dtfUaeel dt'F* loMt. 

C<»<H;«r<d jkiU weep lad eooqiiertf Teeun 

This Thtrftodw, they say, b a lUtJe nnitet here in our 
country ui OiBronti, running into the Ccpbuns But we know 
of none that a so tailed at tive present ty"«, nod can only cci* 

itaurt that the sirtandct »hicli ts now ^«d Hemes, and runs 
^ the Temple of Hercuits, where the Gstuaas «CTt encamped, 
ftiisht ptjfciM m those day s be caBtd Thtmodon, and after t!ie 
fight, being Kled with blaJj and dead bodies, nwn this octasion, 
as we guess, might chanfe its old name fot that wbcb it Tvovr 
bw Ytt Dons ays tiat tha Tbntnodwi was no user, but 
that seme 0 ! the scld.ei5, u they we« p\lthui| their tents and 
digging trenche about thtse,ioind* snail stsae statue, vhich, 
by the insoiption, appeased to be the figuit of Thenacpdon, 
earning a wemndd Anasoo a ius arms, an* that there was 
Mioditr Oracle c-nent about it, as f Jlows — 


’ Te« baiUa oe Tkno^^ ttat <b»ll be 
Fd Bou VUeknx ea. to atUU aai'.'M 
Tbe Inli ol b's iball tk<i« *b> uwJ (ce tb>^ " 


In fne, « u not easy to deienmne what u the tnilh But 
ol Demosthenes rt o said that bt bad su A peat conSdfflcc in 
the Grecian forces, and so opted by the sight of Ibe courage 

B"d resolution of sotDMiy UaveiMar^y to engage the tremy, 
that he would by no meacB endure they should give any heed 
to oracles, or heailea to propbeoes, but gave out that he 
suspected even the picpbttess bendf, as if die Md been 
taHipe*ed with to spt^ vt fosooi oS Thjlip The Thebans be 
pnt in mad of EpaimsKffldss, the Athenians oJ Pencil, who 
alwajt took their own mtasows asid govern'd tberr aciiota by 
rtasoB, lookirg upon things <d this lind as mere pretexts for 
f»r» therrfare, Detowthenes accjuitted bun 
self W a bravema he did noihing hfioour- 

aUe.norv-aahwperiQrmaiiceaaswefabletohisspfeAes For 

^ed, deserting lus place dKgraafuBj, and throwing away ha 
rot asXai^ Si Pyti*»,femed. to behe tbe nacnptioo 
WTitunonhisslueId,mlet»enofpy,‘ WithgoodforttioV' 
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In the meantime in the fiist moment of victoiy, was 
so transported A\nth joy, that he grew extravagant, and going 
out after he had drunk laigdy to visit tie dead bodies, he 
chanted the first words of the decree that bad been passed on 
the Tnotion of Deraostbenes — 

“ The motion of Demosthenes, Demoslhenes’s son," 
dividing it metrically into fee^ and marking the beats. 

But when he came to him!^, and had well considered the 
danger he was lately under, he could not forbear from shuddering 
at the wonderful ability and power of an orator who had made 
him haeard his life and empire on the issue of a few brief bourn. 
The fame of it also readied even to the court of Persia, and fte 
king sent letters to his lieutenants commanding them to supply 
Bemosthenes with money, and to pay every attention to him, 
as the only of all the Grecians who was able to give Philip 
occupation and find empioyitioit for hu forces near home, in Uie 
troubles of Greece. Ibis afterwards came to the itnowlodge of 
Alexander, by certain letters of Demosthenes which he found at 
Sardis, and by other papers of the Persian officers, stating the 
large sums which had been given him. 

At this time, however, upon the ill-success whioh now 
happened to the Grecians, those of the contrary faction in the 
commonwealth fell foul upon Deraostheoes and took the oppo^ 
tanlty to frame seveml informations and indictments agamst 
him. But the people not 00131 acquitted him of these accusa- 
tions, but continued towards him their former respect, and still 
Invited him, as a man that meant well, to take a part in public 
afiairs. Insomuch *at when the bones of those who had been 
skin at Chsronea were brought home to be solemnly interred, 
Demosthenes was the man they chose to make thefunera! oration. 
They did not show, under the misfortunes which befell them, a 
base or ignoble mind, as Tbeopompus writes in his exaggerated 
style, but on the contrary, by lie honour and respect paid to 
their counsellor, they made it a{^iear that they were noway dis- 
satisfied with the coonsets he had given them. The speech, 
therefore, was spoken by Demosthenes. But the subsequent 
decrees he would not allow to be passed in his own npe, but 
made use of tliose of his friends, one after another, looking upon 
his own as unfortunate and inauspicious; till at length he took 
courage again after the deatii of Philip, who did not long outlive 
his Wetory at Chmrouca. And tiiis, it seems, was that which 
was foretold in the last verse of the orade— 

" Conquered sbaU weep, and conquaCT pcrisli there." 
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Dtmo3[fi’*n« hid scent iatt!Up3»ce d the death of r&ilfp, i- J ^ 
laymg hoa of tbs opportomtf t# prcpowcM the {«oplc with 
courage Aod better hope* br the ftiture, he came mto the 
aasfoiblT with » cheerful couatenicce, pnttendmg to have had 
a dnan) that presaged jocic jreat gooJ fottiac for Athens, 
And, not loog alter, arrived themesrffgtrs who brought the new* 
o{ ?hiip’s death. Ko sooftr had the peop’t received it, but 
unordiately ihe7 ofiered saoifice to the gods, and decreed that 
Pwjawja tbcrald te presented wrtS a crown DeroostheOes 
appeared pubhcly in a rich dress, wirfs a, thap’et ea ha head, 
ihoiigh It prere but the ateoth d^ Since lie deat h of ha 
daiighter, as a said ty .^diice*, wto upbraids him upon iha 
accoua t, and rails at him «s one void d natural affecCoa tonsrda 
au Aildren, \^1iefeaa, tfld«d, he »thn betray* hinattf w be 
of a poor, Itnr spent, and effeminate imwi, if be really means to 
male wailiogs and kmenbuon ci&ly Signs of « geotk and 
af ectiooitt nature, and w condemn those who bear such aca- 
dents With mere temper and Ics* pasaso For ny ew part, I 
cannot say that the wtuvuur of Uk Atbeoians on this onaston 
wad srui; or booounble, to crovn tbemselv t* with |uUruis and 
to wenfee to the gods for the death of a pruice who, m the 
n dst of his fUOQss and Mctones, whan they were a conqoered 
pnple, hud ured them mih so much clemency and humanity. 
Tor breides protokiQg fortune, it wa* a base Ousg, and tin. 
wortby m itsrU, to male ba a auiea of Athens, and pay bm 
honours wh2e he lived, and yet »j soon »s be fell by aaothec's 
hand, to set noWradstolheiryolliiy, to niuJt over him dead, 
and to sing CrtUBiphant so:^ ol vKtoiy, as if by their own 
valaiix thay Iu4 vMVj\sBbed hioa. I must at tbs suae time 
eoiwcecdlhe beiaviowof DeiQofltrnes,yho, leaving teats nod 
lamentation* and dooiesCK sonows to the vomea, m^e it his 
hUiQess to artmd to tie interests of tie cosuooavrealtL And 
I think it the duty of bun who aotdd be accounted to have a 
soul truly taLiant,and fitforgoveramctit, tiat,standmg always 
firm to tK comawa good, and Jetimg pnrate gnefs and troubles 
5nd iheH wjiipeiisatjM m puKte bJessmgs, he should mamma 
tte dignity of hs chafacter mdatabw, much more than actors 
who repfesent the penous o{ fa-^ Syiarts, who, we see, 
when they either liugh <jr weep on the stage, fellow, cot their 
on pnvate mdmstcns, tot tte eouise consistect with lie 
suc;eci and with then posibon. And if, moreover, when our 
^ntwiir a ja mefottaiie, it b not oor du ty to forbear offenns 
any coosilabon, but tsther to ay whatever may tend to cheer 
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him, and to invite his att®Uon to ai^ agreeable 

as 4 tell people ’^•ho are ttonHed with so« ^ '"*2 

their sight from bright and offensive colours to 

of a softer mixture, from ttW can a ^ 

case better armimenu of consolateon for afflictions m his tp'b > 

S’ ,S??,“p»u. .t his by P«bte - 

dsmsstic d»n«s count, so to say, 
fcrtaot ol fte stole ohsonte and 

amcto oi the indi.idoal, I have 1«~ mdaecd to aj s« 
tapse I have hnov-n many radeis toelted b) /Esclmess 
k«go«e into a soft and ""'“V G„,ee .ere 

But now to turn to my narr^' c. dienes to form a 

inspirited once more i,. had provided with 

lea^e together. Thebans, wjem he ^d pro^^^_ 

aims, set upon tlieir ^,{1 forces with them; 

Athenians made preparations J?^°lar assembly, and wrote 
Demosthenes ruled sup^e ’“?*iZSdKd/r the king in 
letters to tlie Persian officere who « ^0 ^^ning 

Asia, inciting them to Alexander had settled 

him child and in person with his army 

matters in his own ewntry, and g uemos- 

into Bmotia, doi'-" them, fought bv 
thencs was hushed; ** which, the pcopl® 

themselves, and lost their ^ (..jnlority, resolved to_send 
Athens, all in distress and P ^ade clioice of 

ambassadors to t^hne him for fear of the 

Demosthenes for one, . Gtharon, and left the cm- 

king’s anger, he rerumed ba^ 5^™ requiring 

bassy. In the meantime, to 

ten of their orators and best histonans say, 

Duris have reported, but ^ * J^n,ostheiics, Polyeuclus, 
he demanded Callisthenes, and Chnn- 

linhialtes, Lycurgus, Demosthenes related to 

demus, It was upon tins up their 

them the fable in which who with him contended 

dogs to tlie wmlves; IninseU an jJ^mistfison, the dogs ttet 
for the people’s safety ^p , . K^gjiacedonian arch-wolf, 
defended tie Sock, •>" wbole 

He further told them, , „Wdi they carry about with 
stoek by > fen- B™™ yon by delivering »p 

Hem in n dish, an a ™P''“ ,r-Stime »"»”"» “""t" 
ns, nto are hut n for, * “1 *" % „ „ B„d it telaliid in the 

np yoiitselves alUogether »s. 
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into modi gttatST Imentitson, “ But how u it ^ibk 
lo support nysdt ub<1« jo heavy m auction, suice I leave a 
tsty «i wheh I hive such eneioxs. as m any other it is not easy 

tofindfneai” Bedidnotshoifmiichfomtudeialiisbiniso- 

ment, speoding his tune for the most part m «5giiia and Trcezen, 
and, wtli tears u his eyes, bofcing towards the counny ot 
Attica And there remain i^ion record some siytrp ol hw, 
little resembling those scnlimenB ol generosity and bravery 
which he used to express when he had the managtwesit tVA 
commonwealth For, as he was departing out o( the aty, it is 
reported, he lifted np bis hands towards the Acropolis, and said, 

“ 0 Lady Mioervi, bow u it that thou takest delight m thrc« 
such fierce untractable beasts, the owl, the snake, and the 
people?*’ The young Kjen that eatne to vait and converse with 
funi, he deterred front rneddliiQ with state affags, telluij thenij 
that if at first two ways had been proposed to bun, the one 
leacbsg to the speaker's stand and the assembly, the other going 
direct to destruction, and be could have lottseen the many evils 
wiiith attend those who deal m paU<e busiaes, such as ftan, 
envies, odumnies, and cODtentions, he would certainly have 
taken that which led t trai^t on to his death 
But Qow LioM&ed the death of Alaander, while Demos* 
thenu was in uis bnishment which «e have k«rn speaking of. 
And the Grecians were once agan up u arms, encouraged by 
the hnve attempts of LeosthenQ, woo was then drawing a cit' 
curavdUtioa shout Antipater, irttcni he held close besieged in 
Luma. Fjtbtas, ihtiefom, the orawr, anil Callimedon, called 
the Crab, fled from Athens, and taking sides with Anupatei, 
went about with Lia (nends and ambassadon to keep Uie 
Crfciias from revolting ud talaig part with ths Atbemaas 
But, on the other side, Demosthenes, tssociatini himself with 
the ambassadors that eaioe from Atheos, used his utmost en- 
deavour and gave them ho best assetacce m penuadug tht 
ernes to fail unauiaously opoo the llacedonans, and to drive 
llveia out of Greece Phyliodms says Cut in Arcadia there 
happened a tenaum'er between ^thtas and Demostbents, 
which came at last to dowcstghtnihiig, wi^ the cue pleaded 
for the JlacedoDtans, and the other far the Grecians ^eas 
Mid, tiut as we always suppose there is some disease in tie 
lamily to which they brmg assesT miUc, so wherever there comes 
« ti^sy from Alias that aty most needs be mdisposed 
Btnos^tnts answexed him, retorting the comparison 
A«m milt js bioujbt to restore heaith and lie Aiftemans 
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come for the safety and recovery of the sick.” With this con- 
duct the people of Athens were so weD pleased that they decreed 
die recall of Demosthenes from banishment. The decree was 
brought in by Demon the Fxanian, cousin to Demosthenes. 
So they sent him a ship to and he landed at the port of 
PirmuSj where he was met and jqyfiiDy received by all the 
citizenSj not so much as an aichon or a priest staying behind. 
And Demetrius, the Magnesian, says that he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and blessed this day of his happy return, as 
far more honourable than that of Al^iades; since he was re- 
called by his countrymen, not through any force or constraint 
put upon them, but by their own good-w-ill and free inclinations. 
There remained only his pecnniaiy fine, which, according to 
law, could not be remitted by the people. But Lliey found out 
a way to elude the law. It was a custom with them to allow 
a certain quantity of silver to those who were to furnish and 
adorn the altar for the sacrifice of Jupiter Sotcr. This olBce, 
for that turn, they bestowed on Demosthenes, and for the per- 
formance of it ordered him fifQ' talents, tiie very sum in wliich 
he was condemned. 

Yet it was no long time ti»at he enjoyed his country after his 
return, the attempts of the Greeks bang soon oh utterly de- 
feated. For the battle of Cranon happened in Metagitnion, in 
Boedromion the garrison entered into Munychia, and in the 
Pynnepsion following died Demosthenes after this manner. 

Upon the report mat Antipater and Craterus were coming to 
Athens, Demosthenes with his party took their opportunity to 
escape privily out of the dty; but sentence of death was, upon 
the motion of Demades, passed upon them by the people. They 
dispersed themselves, flying some to one place, some to another; 
and Antipater sent about his soldiers into all quarters to appre- 
hend them. Archias was their captairt, and was thence called 
the exile-hunter. He was a Thurian horn, and is reported to 
have been an actor of tragedies, and th<^ say that Polus, of 
.I^ina, tlie best actor of time, was his scholar; but Her- 
mippus reckons Archias among the disciples of Lacritus, the 
orator, and Demetrius says he spent some time with Anaxi- 
menes, This Archias finding Hyperides the orator, Aritonicus 
of Marathon, and Himersus, tiie brother of Demetrius the 
Phalerian, in Aigina, took -fliem by force out of the temple of 
Aicus, whither they were fled for s^ety, and sent them to Anti- 
pater, then at Qeona:, where they were all put to death; and 
Hyperides, they say, had his tnogne cut out. 
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Demosthenes, lie heard, had taken sanctuary at the 
of Neptune tn Calauria, and, crossing over thither m some liffht 
vessels, as soon os he had landed Imiisdf, and the Thiaaaa 
ipeinTitti ttal wot wrtli hra, he endeavoured to persuade 
Demosthenes to aceoinpaa) him to Antipater, as if he should 
meet with no hard usa-e fnm hrftt But Dunosthenes, m hJs 
sleep the n^ht belwe, had * strar^c drsam It seemed tp him 
thit be was acting a tragedy, and coatended with Archus for 
the victory, and though he acquitted himself »eU, and gave 
ttM sAtirfactJon to the tpecUtots, yet far want of better fumi- 
tineend provum for the stage, he lost the day And so, while 
Arcluas was discoursing to him with many erpressioos of ktod- 
ness, be sate still in the same posture, and loolcing tip tteadfasUy 
upon hoiij “ 0 Archias,” said he, “ 1 am as little affected by 
your protnues now as I used formeily to be hy yva tctstiR" 
Archias at this beginning w grow angry and to threaten hirp, 

“ Now," said Demosthene, " you apeak lie the genuine MacC' 
donian oracle, before you ««* but acui^ a part Therefote 
forbear only a little, while I write a word or two home to my 
fiaSy " Hawing thus sp6VtB,l»withiJrtwmt6tkt«npU,Mio 
taking a tccoU, u i he aeantto wnte, be put the teed into his 
mouth, and biting it as he w.is wont to do wben be was thought' 
ful or writing, he held it there iqok bme Then heboired 
his head and covered it The soMien that stood at the door 
suppcMtig all ihu to proceed from want of courage and fear oi 
death, n derisio*! tailed bun effemdiate, and faint-hearted, and 
coaird AncUrcbusdramngnear.desiredlam M risevip,and 
repeating the same kind of thing be had spoken Wore, he once 
more promued to make his peace with Antipater But pemos- 
thsnes, perceiving that now the poison had pierwd, sod seized 
his vitiis, vijicoveitd bs head, sad fbui^ ha eye upon Aichias, 
" hoft ,” said he, “ as soon as you pkase,yoii may cecutKjwe the 
part of CreoB in the tragedy, and cast out tfas body of mine un- 
buned But, 0 graewus Neptune. I, far my part, while I am 
yet alive, w ill rise up and depm out of thu sacred place , though 
Antipawt and the iSaetdoaons lave not left so much « tby 
temple unpolluted " Aftet he had tins spoken sutd desired to 
^ held up, because alrea^ be to treoWe and stagger, as 
be was going forward, and passing by the a!ur, he fill down, and 
with a groan gave up the ghost 
AnsiOT wje he took tie pooon out of a reed, as we have 

shown before But Pappus, a certoio historian whose iistciy 
was recovered by Henoippus, says, that as he fell near tie altar, 
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there was found in his scroll this beginnii^ only of a letter, and 
nothing more, “ Demostlienes to Antipater.” And that when 
his sudden death was mudi wondered at, the Thracians who 
guarded the doors reported that he took the poison into liis 
hand out of a rag, and put it io his mouth, and that they 
imagined it had been gold which he ssraiiowed, but the maid 
that served him, 'being examined by die folbwers of Archias, 
affirmed that he had worn it in a' bracelet for a long time, as an 
amulet. And Eratosthenes also says that he kept the poison in 
a hollow ring, and that that ring was Ae bracelet which he wore 
about his arm. There arc various other statements made by 
the many authors who have related the story, but there is no 
need to enter into Aeir discrepancies; yet I must not omit what 
is said by Demochares, Ac iclatiou of DunosAenes, who is of 
opinion it was not by Ae help of poison that he met wiA so 
sudden and so easy a deaA, but Aat by the singular favour and 
providence of Ae gods he was Aus rescued from Ae cruelty of 
Ae lilaccdonians. He died on Ae sixteenth of Fyanepsion, Ae 
most sad and solemn day of Ae Tbesmophoria, which Ae 
women observe by fasting in Ae temple of Ae goddess. 

Soon after his deaA, Ac people of Athens !>sstowed on him 
such honours as he had deserved. They erected his sAtue of 
brass; they decreed that Ae eldest of his family should be 
maintained in AeFrytaneum; and on Ae base of his sAAe was 
engraven Ae famous inscription — 

" Had ysu tor Greece bcca sttoas;. as wise you were, 

I'lie Macedoaian bad not cooquaed ber." 

for it is simply ridicnlous to say, as some have related, that 
DemcsAcnes made Aese verses himself in Galauria, as he was 
about to take Ae poison. 

A little before he B’ent to Athens, Ae following incident was 
said to have happened. A soldier, being summoned to appear 
before his superior officer, and answer to an accusation brought 
against him, put Aat little gold which he had into Ae hands of 
Demostheaes’s statue. The fingers of Ais sAtue were folded 
one within another, and near it grew a small plane-tree, from 
which many leaves, either acddentally blown Aither by Ae 
wind, or placed so on purpose by the man himself, falling together 
and lying round absrat the g^, concealed it for a long time. 
In Ae end, Ae soldier returned, and found his treasure euAe, 
and Ac fame of this inddeat ■was qrread abroad. And many 
ingenious persons of Ae city compel whh each other, on Ais 
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occas 00 to vui3 cate lie ««gnty of Demostbenw m several 

epigrams wbJch they ma3e on tl>e SobjeeL 

As lor Dftnades he dd ant «B)oy At atyr mows he 

now came IB for dtvinevtngeaocefocAe death of DeracKtbenM 
pursuing him wtoMscedona wkerelieTO justly put todeaA 

by those ahoro he had bady flattered. were ■weat7 ol 

him before butat this tune the guilthe lay underwss manifest 
and undeniable For some of his letters wtie mtercepted va 
which he had eflcour^d Pecdiccu M (*11 npon llacedoma and 
to save the Grecians who be said hung only by an old rotten 
thread metiiin| ^Upiter Of this lie was accused by Dm 
arAcS the Connthiao ud Casmder nts so enraged that be 
&nt jlfw ha sea m hu bosom and then gave orders to execute 
him who niisht now at la&t by hs own extjme mufortwies 
leam Ae lesam that tra ton who made safe of the r country 
leu tbemxlvta ^t a trvA ub cb Dcaosthenes had often 
foret^d bun and be muld never beheve Thus Sos us you 
have the bfe of Demostbeoes from sud sccouots as ire Inve 
t)tb« lead Qi htaid cboctniing him. 


CICERO 


It u generally sa J tbatHehna tbe mother of C cero was bo A 
well Mm and lived a fair life but of hu lather noUung is 
reported but in extremes Tot wlflst some nould have him 
thesonofafulet and educated in Aatttnde others carryback 
Ae orgin of his [amity » TuAua Attius ea fflustnous lure of 
the I ebcians who wsged war not without honour agaicstthe 
Tomans However he wbo first of chat bouse vu Jumamed 
C cero seems to have been a person worthy to be rememberad 
s n« those who sutaeded bun noioaly d d not reject, but were 
fond of that name though yulgaily madt a natter of reproach. 
For the Latins call a raeb C eer end n nick or dent at the bp 
of his nwe which reiembW the opeaaig m a vetch gave ban 
the surname of Ci w 


Cicero w>o« Story I am wnttng aaiXo have replied with 
spiM to some of his fnen ds rto lecacnmended bun to lay aside 
or tl# n^ wbeo he first stood for office and etigised 
m pel « that he would make ittw endeavour to render the 

turn* ol C ctio tnw* gbnwB flan that of the Scaan and atuL 
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And when he was quzstor ia ^dly, and was making an offering 
of silver plate to the gods, and had inscribed his two names, 
Marcus and Tullius, instead of the third, he jestingly told the 
artificer to engrave the figure of a vetch by them. Thus much 
is told us about his name. 

Of his birth it is reported that hb mother was delivered, with- 
out pain or labour, on the third of the new Calends, the same 
day on which now the magistiatts of Rome pray and sacrifice 
for the emperor. It is said, also, that a vision appeared to his 
nurse, and foretold the diild she then suckled should afterwards 
becorne a great benefit to the Roman states. To such presages, 
which might in general be thought mere fancies and idle talk, 
he himself ere long gave the credit of true prophecies. For as 
soon as he was of an age to begin to have lessons, he became so 
distmguishedforhis talent, and got such a same and reputation 
amongst the boys, dtat their fathers would often visit the school 
that toy might see young Cicero, and might be able to say that 
they tliemsefves bad witnessed the quidmess and readiness in 
learning for which he was renowned- And the more rude among 
them used to be angry with their children, to sec them, os they 
walked together, receiving Cicero with respect Into the middle 
place. And being, as Plato would have the scholnr-like and 
philosophical temper, eager for every kind of learning, and in- 
disposed to no description of knowledge or instruction, he 
showed, however, n more peculiar propensity to poetry; and 
there is a poem nenv extant, made by hm when a boy, in tetra- 
meter verse, called Pontius Glaucus. And afterwards, when he 
applied himself more curiously to these accomplishments, he 
had the name of being not only the best orator, but also the 
best poet of Rome. And the glory of his rhetoric still remains, 
notwithstanding the many new modes in speaking sioce bis 
time; but his verses are forgotten aod out of all repute, so many 
ingenious poets have followed him. 

Lc-aving his juvenile studies, he became an auditor of Philo 
the Academic, whom the Romans, above all the other scholars 
of Clitomachus, admired for his eloquence and loved for his 
character. He also sought the company of the Mucii, who were 
eminent statesmen and leaders in the senate, and acquired from 
them a knowledge of the laws. For some short time he sen'ed 
in arms under Sylla, in the Maraian wax. But perceiving the 
commonwealth running mto factions, and from faction all 
things tending to lui absolute monarchy, he betook himself to 
a retired and contemplative life, and conversing with the learned 
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Creels, devoted himielf w sitid;^, till S>lk had obtained the 
government, and the common»ealth-was m some hai oi setUe- 

™ At" thu time, Qirfsogonus, StDa** «nsnapaled shfe, havtns 
hid an information alwut an estate belonging to One who was 
said to have been pot to death by proscription, had bought it 
hmwelf for two thousand drachmas And when Rosaus, the 
son and heir of the dead, compUmed, and demonstrated the 
estate to he worth two hundred end fifty talents, SvUa took it 
angrily to haie ha actions qoestiofted, end preferred a process 
against Rosaus for murder of his father, Qirysogocus 
tnasagmg the evidentt Kent of the advocates duret assut 
him, but, fcanng the cnielty of Sylla, avoided the cause He 
yoaej rjan, being thus deserted, caint for refuge to Cicero 
Qaro'j fnends enenuraged him, saying he was not LkeJy ever 
to have a fairtr and more hwmutaWe mtroducuon to pubhc 
Ue, be therefore uodertook the defence, earned the cause, and 
jot rweb renown (ot it. 

But fearing Sylla, he travelled into Creece, and gave tt oat 
that he did to fat the boiefit of his health And indeed he was 
lean end meagre, end had saeh a aeoirass is his stomach that 
be could take uothinj but e spore end shm diet, end that cot 
till late m the evening Bis voice waa )oud and good, but so 
harsh erd unnanaged that m vebeoeoce end heat of spring 
he always rused it to so high a tone that there seemed to be 
reason to fear about his health 


When he came to Athens, be was « bearer Of AntiKhus of 
Asdlnn.with whose fluency and elegance of diction he was much 
taJen, although he did not approve of ha innovations m doctnfte 
Tor AntiochuS had Bow fallen off born the hew Academy, as 
they call it, and lorsAen the sectof Cameades, whether that be 
wts moved by the mgmnent of roamfestness and the s«ises, or, 
as some saj , had b«n led by feebngs of rivalry and opposition 
to the ^ensaers oi Qitomadiusand Philo to change his opinions, 
and m most things to embrace tie doctnne of the Stoics But 
Gcero rather affected and adhered to the doctrines of the New 
Academy; acd purposed with himsdf, if he should he dis- 
ap^inUd of empbynwot m tiie commonwealth, to retire 
hntw from pleading ud pr^itical aSairs, and to pass his life 
With qu'et in the study of phSosophy 
B-v vC\« bad received the tews of Sylla's death, and his 
^y, Jtrengthened again by enrose, was come to a vigorous 
Uhil, ha met mariagcd aod Teadered sw eet and full to the ear 
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and pretty weil brought into keeping with his general constitu- 
tion, his friends at Rome earnestly solidting him by letters, and 
Antiochus also urging him to retnni to public affairs, he again 
prepared for use his orator’s imtnimeQt of rhetoric, and sum- 
moned into action his polhaca] faculties, dDigently exercising 
himself in declamations, and attending the most celebrated 
rhetoricians of the lime. He sailed from Athens for Asia and 
Rhodes. Amongst the Asian masters, he conversed «ith 
Xencelcs of Adrainyttiuin,DiOTyshis of Magnesia, and Menippus 
of Cariaj at Rhodes, be studi^ oratory with Apollonius, the 
son of llolon, and pltilosopby with Posidonius. Apollonius, we 
are told, not understanding Latin, requested Cicero to declaim 
in Greek- He complied wiBingly, tfiinkii^ that his faults would 
thus be better pointed out to him. And after he fimshed, all 
his other hearers were astonished, and contended who should 
praise htm most, but Apollonius, who had shown no si^ns of 
excitement whilst he was hearing him, so also now, when it was 
over, sate musing for some considerable time, without any 
remark. And when Geero was discomposed at this, he said, 
“ You h.ive my praise and admiration, Cicero, and Greece my 
pit^ and commiseradoo, since those arts and that eloquence 
wluch are the only glories that remain to her, will now be tnins- 
feiKd by j'ou to Rome.” 

And now when Qcero, full of expectation, was again bent 
upon political affairs, a certain orade blunted the efge of his 
indination; for consuldng the god of Delphi how be should 
auain most glory, the Pydione.'s answered, by making his own 
genius and sot the opinion of the people the guide of his life; 
and thereforeatfirst he pased his timein Rome cautiously, and 
was very backward in pretending to public offices, so that he 
was at that time in little esteem, and had got the names, so 
readily given by low and ignorant people in Rome, of Greek and 
Scholar. But when his own desire of fame and the eagerness of 
his father and relations had made him take in earnest to plead- 
ing, he made no slow or gentle advance to the first place, but 
shone out in full lustreatonce, and far surpassed all theadvocates 
of the bar. At first, h is said, he, as well as Demosthenes, was 
defective in his deih'ery, and on liat account paid much atten- 
tion to the instructions, sometimes of Roscius the comedian, and 
sometimes of .^op the tn^cdian. The>- tell of this Assop, that 
whilst he was repr«entii^ on tie theatre Atreus deliberating the 
revenge of Thyestes, he was so transported beyond himself in 
the heat of action, that he struck with his sceptre one of the 
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sefvanu, who iiaj raimaig ftooss ihc so vioUndy that 
hetajdWdeadtaf^Tithttiatt Afid such tit5iwar(^ was 
Cicero’s delivery thatrtdidwrtaliUle eootribute to render his 
eloquenccperstiasive He used to ndicofc loud speakers, saying 

that they shouted because they wuW not speak, like lame men 
whoKtonbonebaclcbeausetbeycaiinotwallc Andhisreadi- 
ntss and address m laredim, andFCBCMlly ID wilty saymgs, traj 
thought to suit a pleader very well, and to be highly attractive, 
but he using It to excess offenikdRuny, and gave htm the repute 
of 21-oiturc 

He was appointed quwtor m a great saimty of ccni, and had 
Sicily lor hu prOvmee, where, iha^ at first he displeased many, 
bv coHipehiBg them to send HI their proa swns to Rome, yet after 
they bad had ejcpcnwice of hu care, justice, and clemercy, they 
honQi.’td hira mart than ever th^ did any ol goveinon 
More It happened, also, that some young Romans of good 
and noble familiea, charged with Delect of discipline and mis- 
ecnduct in mUittry semce, were brought before the prator m 
Sicjly. Ocero uidertock ^tr defence, whidi he conducted 
Bdainblr.andgot^nQftaputted. SoretunungtoRoniewith 
a great cpmscn c( hmstlf for these thiogi, a ludwroia iradcrit 
befell him, u he telle ui himself Ueetmk an emmeat atizeri 
in Campania, whom he accounted his fneod, he asked bun what 
the Romans said and thought of ha actions, as if the whole atv 
had beeq Cited with the glory of what be had done. Hu fnend 
asked him m reply, “ Where b it you hav e been, Deero? ” T^is 
(or the luM utterly ©ertsSed and mt bon down, to psretive 
that ihertport of hu actions had sunk into tbe city of Rome as 
into an immense ocean, without any visible effect or result in 
reputation And afternanb WBidenng with himself that the 
gloiy he contended for was an ofiiuie thing, and that there was 
00 fcjed end nor onsure m its punuit, he abated much of his 
ambitious tbougi'ts Keverthtless, be was always excessively 
pleased With his own jraise, and eaitinued to the very last to 
l< passionately fond of glory, which often interfered with, the 
ptcwuiwn of bu WHoC resolutions 
On hennnmg to apply himulf more resolutely to public 
bwirtjs, he ttmarVed it as as imteasonaUe and absurd thing 
tat artificers, usirtc vessels wnd lastiwnenis inanimate, should 
o« tif every one of them, and 
yet the iwiesman, whose nstniments for carrying ont public 
thouJd be negligent and careless m the 
ktwjwiti^ of penora And so he not only acquainted himself 
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with the names, but also tncw the particular place where every 
ooe of the more eminent dUzens dwel^ what lands he possessed, 
the friends he made use of, and those t^t were of his neighbour- 
hood, and when he travelled on aity road in Italy, he could 
readily name and show the estates and seats of his friends and 
acquaintance. Hasdng so gnaS an estate, though a sufScient 
competency for his own expenses, h was much wondered at 
that he took neither fees nor gifts from his dients, and more 
especially that he did not do so when he undertook the prose- 
cution of Verres. This Verres, who had been pnetor of Sicily, 
and stood charged by the Sicilians of many evil practices during 
his government there, Cicero succeeded in getting condemned, 
not by speaking, but in a manner by holding his tongue. For 
the praetors, favouring Verres, had deferred die trial by several 
adjournments to the last day, in whldi it was evident there could 
not be sufficient time for advocates to be heard, and the cause 
brought to an issue. Geero, therefore, came forward, and said 
there was no need of speeches; and after producing and examin- 
ing witnesses, he required the judges to proceed to sentence. 
However, many witty sayings are on record, as having been 
used by Gccro on the occasion. When a man named Cuicilius, 
one of the freed slaves, who was said to be given to Jewish 
practices, would have put by the Sicilians, and undertaken the 
proKcution of Verres hnnself, Cicero asked, “ What has a Jew 
to do with swine? ” twar being the Roman word for a boar. 
And when Verres began to reproach Cicero with eSeminate 
living, “ You ought,” tepb'ed be, “ to use this language at home, 
to your sons; ” Vemes having a son who had fallen bto disgrace- 
fulcoutses. Hortensiustheorator, not daring directly to under- 
take the defence of Verres, was yet persuaded to appear for him 
at the laying on of the fine, and received an ivory sphinx for 
his reward; and when Geero, in some passive of the speech, 
obliquely reflected on him, and Hortensius told him he was not 
skilful in solving riddles, “ No,” said Cicero, " and yet you have 
the sphinx in your house!” 

Verre.? was thus ccmvictcd; though G’cero, who set the fine 
at seventy-five mjwiads, lay unda the suspicion of being cor- 
rupted by bribery to lessoi the sum. But the Sicilians, in 
testimony of their gratitude, came and brought him all sorts 
of presents from the island, when he was Kdile; of which he 
made no private profit him^, but used their generosity only 
to reduce the public price of proviritais. 
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Nioles and uiotho about Poiapeu, but neither of anj great 
value The pcrtion of ha wif^ Ttxeotia, amounted to ten 

myriads and hebadabequest valued attune mfnid^ofdsnaru, 
upon these he hwj n a Lberal bat temperate style mth ^e 

learned Greeks and Stmara that «m ha faafltaTS Heiarelj, 

d at anj tune, s^t down to meat tiB sunset, and that not so 
mu* on accountof business, as lot his health and the weainrts 
of hs stomach He eras otherwise m the care of his body nice 
and delicate, appointmg hunself, for example, a set number of 
walks and niblangs And alter the manaet maaajmg the habit 
of his body, he brought it m Ume to be healthful, and capahk 
of supporting many great fatigue and trials His father’s house 
he made o^er to his brother, limg himself near the Palituw 
hni, that he might not give the tnufie of long journeys to those 
that made suit to him And, indeed, there were not few er daily 
appearing at his doer, to do their court to hun, than there were 
that came to Crassus for tus nches, or to fompey for ba power 
uaopgst the soldiers, these beuig at that time the two men of 
the greatest tapute and inSueoce in Rome. Nav, evei> Poopey 
himself used to pay court to Cioeio, end Qnrn a pubbe actioos 
did mteb to establisb Poopey’s autboniy aod reputation in 
the state 

Kunetous dutmguhhed competitors stood mtb him hr the 
ptsut't oSa , but he vras ehosn before them all, and managed 
the deusioa of causes with justue osd mtegrity It is related 
that Liaonis Hacer, a rasa hunseU cd great power m the city, 
and supported also br the asststsoce of CraWus, wu accused 
before him of extortioD, and that, tn coofiiinico oq he own 
iOterest and the diligeiiee of ho fneoda, whilst the judges vtit 
debating abtuH the sentence, he aest w his house, where hastily 
mmniuig his hair and puttmg on a dean gown &i already ac’ 
quitted, be was setting off agan to go to the Forum , but at his 
ball door meeting Cruisiu, who told lain that he was condemned 
by all the voWs, be went m again, threw hmsell upon his bed, 
«id died miaediitely This setdKt was considered very credit- 
able to Cictro, as showing his careful management of the courts 
of justice On another occasion, Vatmios, a roan of rude 
mannen and often insoleiit m court to the magistrates, who had 
Urge sweSings on his neck, came before his tnhufud mi made 
some Twpesr, and on Qaro’s destnng further time to consider 
ih told 1^ that he Lmsth would have made no quesuoi about 
it had ^ hw prstsr CicetQ, taming quickly upon hro, 
aravmd, But I, you s«, have not the neck that ) ou have " 
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When there were but tnu or three days remaining in his 
office, llanaius was Itrought before him, and changed with 
peculation. Manilius had Uie good opmion and favour of the 
common people, cud was thought to be prosecuted only for 
Poinpey's sake, whose particular friend he tvas. And therefore, 
^7hen he asked a space of time before his trial, and Cicero 
allowed him but one day, and that the next only, the common 
people grew highly offended, because it had been the custom of 
the pnetors to allow ten days at least to the accused; and the 
tribunes of the people, having called him before the people and 
accused him, he, desiring to be beard, said, that as he had always 
treated the accused with equi^ and humanity, as far as tlic law 
allowed, so he thought it hard to deny the same to Jfanilius, 
and that he had studiously appointed that day of which alone, 
as pnetor, he was master, aod that it was not the part of those 
tliat were desirous to help him to cast the judgment of his cause 
upon another pretor. These things being said made a wonder- 
ful change in me people, and commending him much for it they 
desired ^at he himself would undertake &e defence of Manilius; 
which he willingly consented to, and that principally for die 
salce of Pompey, who wiis absent. And, accordingly, taking his 
place before the people again, he delivered a bold invective upon 
the oligarchical party and on tliose who were jealous of Pompey. 

Yet he was preferred to the consubhip no less by the nobles 
thaa the common people, for the good of the city; and both 
parties jointly assbted his promotion, upon the following reasons. 
The change of government made by Sylla, which at first seemed 
a senseless one, by time and usage had now come to be con- 
sidered by the people no unsatisfacttiTy sattlcracnt. But there 
were some that endeavoured to alter and subvert the whole 
present state of affaire, not from any good motives, but for their 
own private gain; and Pompey being at this time employed in 
the wars witii tiie kings of Pontus and Armenia, there was no 
sufficient force at Rome to suppuess any attempts at a revolu- 
tion. These people had for tb^ head a man of bold, daring, 
and restless character, Lucius Catifinc, who was accused, besides 
othergreat offences, (rf deflowering his vi^in daughter, and kiil- 
ing his own brother; for whidi latter crime, fearing to be prose- 
cuted at law, he pereuaded Sylla to set him down, as though he 
were yet aEve, amongst those that were » be put to death by 
proscription. This man the profl^atedcBcns choosing for theii 
captain, gave faith to one another, amongst other pledges, by 
sacrificing a man, and eatii^ of his flesh; and a great part of 
HI 409 *G 
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Ihe yfiung mtii of the were cowipte^ by him, he previdas 
foi tvtiy one pleasures, dnafc, ftod women, and profusely 
phing the expense of these dehaodje* Etniru, moreovef,^ 

all been etated to revolt^ M well u s great part of Gaul Withm 
the A'p R«s« itseK «4 m the most dangerous men- 
tion to change on accosait of the unequal distribupoa of wealth 
and property, those of higheit rank aaJ ptatest ipiTJt having 
mpotenshtd thtTnstlvci% shoai, tnttrtat''m«nts, aspbition of 
olhets, and sumptuous buildings, and ths nch« of the aty 
having thus/iBen into tbehardiofioesaand Ion bom persons 
So that there wued but b sight nspetus to stt »!l la motsou. 

It being m tbe power of eveiy dai*^ mnn to overturn a sickly 

commonwealth. 

Catiine, bcfwevef.basg desirous d piwsmngiistrtrig px&i* 
ton to cany out ha dtat^is, stood for the consulship, and had 
great hopes of sucetas, ihrnk^ be should be appmttd, with 
Cams Anlonius as hts colleague, who was a nan bi to lead 
Geither u & good curse nor u a bad tmei but might be a valu- 
able secession to another’s power These thingt the greatest 
part et fte good and honest ciuwns appehecdine, pat Owro 
upon standing for the wanjlship, wban tbe people readily 
ceivmg, Catiline wu put by, so that be and Cuus Antonius were 
chosen, although amci^t the competitors be wu tbe only roan 
descended from a father of (be equestnsfi ahd not of the 
Kcatorul order 

Though the designs of Cabloe were not yet publicly known, 
yet considerable pcelmunaty troubles munediately fallowed upon 
Qcero’s entrancs upon ibe consulship For, on the one sidd, 
uose who were dtsi^ified by tbe tans ol SjBa from bolding 
any public o$<is, being neilhin mconstdetablt in power nor m 
Dumber, came forwaid u caodidates and caressed the people 
for them, speaking many |huigs truly and jujily agamsf ih* 
tyranny of Sylla, only (lit they disturbed the government at 
an improper and Unieisonable tune, tm (he other hand, the 
tnbunes ol the peopir proposed laws to the same purpose, eon- 
•titupng a coaumssion of tea penons, with uriinuWd powers, 
to whoa as supreme goverww should be vested the r^bt oi 
leHuig the public lards of aS Italy and Sym and Pompey’s os# 
conquKtjCf iudgin|andbaBsti »5 whom they pleased, of plaint 
lag colonies, of tsling ctoneys out of the treasuiy, and of levy- 
ing and ^ymg what scldien should be thought otedfuL And 
several of foe nobihty UTVittd foa Uw, but especially rai^a 
Mtomua, Occno’i colleague, m hopes of being one of the tea. 
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But what gave the greatest fear to the nobles was, that be ^vaa 
thought pTi\7 to the conspiriKy of Catihne, and not to dislike 
it because of his great debts. 

Cicero, endeavouring b the first place to provide a remedy 
against diis danger, procured a decree assigning to him the pro- 
vince of Macedonia, he himself dedinbg that of Gaul, widcfc 
was offered to him. And this piece of favour so completely won 
over .Intonius, that he was ready to second and reipond to, like 
a hired player, whatever Qcero said for the good of the country. 
And now, having made his coUei^e fiius tame and tractable, 
he could witli greater courage attack toe conspirators. And, 
therefore, in the senate, making an oration against the law of 
the ten commissioners, he so confounded those who proposed it, 
that they had nothbg to reply. And when they again en- 
deavour^, and, havbg prepared things beforehand, bad called 
the consuls before the assembly of tbe people, Cicero, fearing 
nothbg, went first out, and commanded the senate to follow 
him, and not only succeeded b throwiijf out tbe law, but so 
entirely overpowered the tribunes by ha oratory, that they 
abandoned alJ thought of their other projects. 

For Cicero, It may besud, was the one man, above all others, 
who made the Romans feel how great a charm eloquence lends 
to what is good, and bow bvbcibie justice is, if it be well 
spokM; and that it is necessary for him who would dexterously 
govern a commonwealth, b action, always to prefer that which 
is honest before that which is popular, and b speakbg, to bee 
the light and useful measure from everything that may occasion 
offence. An incident occurred b the theatre, during his con- 
sulship, which showed what his spcaldng could do. For whereas 
formerly the knights of Rome were mingled m the theatre iritli 
tlie common people, and lock thdr places among them as it 
happened, Marcus Otho, when ht was prater, was the first who 
distinguished them from the other citizens, and appobted them 
a proper seat, which toey still enjoy as their special place in the 
tlieatre. This the common people took as an indignity done to 
them, and, therefore, when Otho geared in the theatre they 
hissed him; the knights, on toe contra^, received liim witii 
loud clapping. Tlie people repeated and mcreased their hissmg; 
the knights continued their dapping. Upon this, tummg upon 
one another, they broke out bto insulting words, so that the 
theatre was in great disorder. Qcero being informed of it, came 
iiinisslf to the tluatre, and summoning the people into the 
temple of Bellona, he so effectually chid and chastised them for 
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U, iiat tg&ia retartimg lOtt &e Iheatre they received Otho 
wth bud ipplause, cofttening with die knights who should 
p%-e bus the g^tsst demonsttatiooi oC honour and respect 
The conspiiaton with Citilme, *t fint cowed and disheartened, 
be^ presently to take couiase ftgssn And assembling them- 
je^es to|:ethcr, they eshorted one another boldly to undertake 
the design Wore yompe/s return, who, as it was said, was now 
on his mardi with ^s farces far Rome But the old soldiers ol 
Syka wtre Gtihnt’s chief ttimulji to action They had beoi 
aB about Italy, but the greatest number and the 
feicest el them la/ scatter^ among the ciues of Etruna, enter 
tflinrng themsehts vnth dreams of new phiader and ropieve 
imospt the hoarded nchts «1 Italy Thtte, having far tbe» 
leader Manlius, oho had served with dutuction in the wars 
lindtJ S>Ua, jomtd thtffistlves to Cauhne, sad came to Rome 
to assist hitn with their ruflisges at ihf tlettion For he agissi 
pretandsd to the cotiauUhip, having ttsolved to kiB Cicero tti a 
uiffiuhattheefacuoas Aw, the dnruepo« ere seemed to give 
intimation of the coming troubles, b / earthquakes, thunder b^ta, 
and strange appearances. Kot was human evidence waiibng 
certain tnough in loelf, though sot sufiotrt for the ccnviCtion 
ol the noble and powerful Catiline Tbereloft Cicero, dehmrg 
the day cl tlrehot, summoned Cablme into the senate, a’ld 
questioned turn u to the charges nude against hua. CatthM, 
btheving there were many in t^ senate desirous of change, and 
to give a specuneo of hunseU to the conspirators present, n- 
tuiried an audaaous arswei, “ What hano/' said be, ” when 1 
see two bodies, the cne lean and consumptive wjth a head, the 
other great and tWrg withwitone,!! I pjt » head to bod) 
which wmu one? " This covert representation of the senate 
and the people eroted yet greater apprehensioiu in Cicero He 
put on armour, and was attended from his house by Ae noble 
aufftii in a body , and a number of the young men went with 
him inU the Pkia. Here, designedly letting his tunic sbp 
partly o3 from bis shoukins,be ^owed hu annour ■underrienth, 
and discovered his danger to die spectators, who, being much 
moved at it, gathered round nhoot hinj for his deltnw kt 
kngth, Catilme was by a g«ierj suffrage again put b), and 
StLuius and IfareaA charea consuU 

long alter tbs, Catiline’s loidiers got together in a body 
la Etruna, and begia to farm themselves into companies, the 
day appointed fa: the deapi being near at hand About nud 
night, some of the ptinopalsni mosi powttfal citi«cs of Rome 
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Marcus Crassus, Jlarcus Marcellus^ and Scipio Metellus went to 
Cicero's house, where, knocking at the gate, and calling up the 
porter, they commanded him to awalm Cicero, and tell him 
they were there. The hnsiness was this: Crassus’s porter after 
supper had delis’ered to him letters brought by an unknown 
person. Some of them were directed to others, but one to 
Crassus, without a name; this only Crassus read, which in- 
formed him that there was a great slaughter intended by Catiline, 
and advised him to leave the dty. others ho id not open, 
but went with them immediately to CScero, being aSriglited at 
the danger, and to free himself of the suspicion ho lay under for 
his familiarity witli Catiline. Cicero, considering toe matter, 
summoned the senate at break of day. The letters he brought 
with him, and delivered them to those to whom they were 
directed, commanding them to read them puhlidyj they all alike 
contained an account of the consjnracy. And when Quintus 
Anius, a man of pnetorian dignity, recounted to them how 
soldiers were collecting in companies is Etruria, and Manlius 
stated to be in motion with a large force, hovering about those 
cities, in expectation of intelhgence from Rome, toe senate made 
a decree to place all in the hands of toe consuls, who should 
undertake the cooduct of everything, and do toeir best to save 
the state. This was not a common thing, but only done by the 
senate in case of imminent danger. 

After Cicero had received this power, be committed all affairs 
outside to Quintus MeteUus, but toe management of too city be 
kept in Ws own hands. Such a numerous attendance guarded 
him every day when he went abroad, that the greatest part of 
toe market-place was filled with his train when he entered it, 
Catiline, impatient of further delay, resolved himself to break 
forth and go to Manlius, but he commanded Marciiis and 
Cethegus to take their swords, and go early in the morning to 
Cicero's gates, as if only intending to salute bini, and then to 
fall upon him and slay Wm. This a noble lady, Fulvia, coming 
by night, discovered to Cicero, bidding him beware of Cethegus 
and Mardus. Ihey came by toeak of day, and being denied 
entrance, made an outcry and distuilance at toe gates, which 
exdted all the more suspidon. Bat Geero, going forth, sum- 
moned the senate into toe temple of Jupiter Stator, which stands 
at the end of toe Sacred Street, gdng up to the Palatine. And 
when Catiline with others of liK party also came, as intending 
to make his defence, none of the senators would sit by him, but 
all of them left toe bendi where he had placed himself. A.nd 
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vhoi he b'lriTj to sj«ak, th^ atcinJptcd with cctn« 
At ki'gtfa Q«ro, iUnding conBnandeo him W fea^ ta* 
at/, for stflce one |overoed the conunima^^th with the 
other v.ii trttiJ, tt w» Mwssaiy there shotiM be 8 vrail wtwixt 
them Catiline, therefere, immediatelr left the town, inlii thitt 
tund'ed artnfd men , tnd asstimli^, 4* tf he had been a magis- 
trate, the tods, axes, aad cuhtaif ensipis, he neat to Jfanlius, 
aod Wing got together a bodf of neat twnty tiionsand ntfi, 
with these he tsarched to the semfll aties, endeavoiffifig to 
persuade or force them to revolt. So d bcffig non cemt to 
open war, Antoruia was seat forth to fight hun 
"nie remainder of those w the atv wboni he had corruptea, 
ComeBus LeatiJiis hept topthet tod encouraged Re had the 
tiimiiae Sara, and sras a aan of a noble family, but a dissolute 
beet, who for Vas fitbinuJjery was ieraesly trawd oit tl* 
senate, and »» now hokkif the offic® of pntor for the second 
tune, asthe custom a with those who to repam the dijnity 
of senator It u said that be got tb® surname Sura upon this 
oeca^toQ, being qustor la the tune SiUs, he M Uvubed 
away ud consused a great quantity of the ^bhe monsTS, at 
which Syik being provoked, oiled to give an aceoimt in 
the Koatc , he tppearetl with gnat oolness and contempt, and 
said be had no account to gite, but they riu;ht take this, hold 
ug up the calf of hn leg, as tofs do at ball when they bare 
mused UpcB which he was suRtamtd i^uro, nws being the 
Roinin word for tht call of lf| Barg si anoflia toe 
prosecuted at law, and haviBg bribed some of the judges he 
esap«d only by two votes, aad ccnplamed of the needless 
exp^ he had gone to u, papng for a s^ed, as one would 
have sufficed to tcqmtlma 711(3 njan, nieb m hu own nature, 
and now mflaoed by Catilrw, Fake prophets and fortone tellers 
had also MWipted with yam hopes, quoting to him fictttjQus 
leises and oracles, and junrug from the Sibylhne prophecies 
that them were three cf ll c nane Corneluis designed by fate to 
be aosarchs of Eoine, two of whom, Cinna aad Svda, had 
dKadr fulfilf-d the decree, and that dinar fortua® was bow 
M vSnang with the gift c! monarchy tor tbe remsjiurg third 
Cora lus, and that tberefciie he oti^t by aB means to accept 
it,Md not los^ cpportuJuiir by delay, as {itilme had done 
l^foJus, therefore, designed no mnn or tnrial matter, for 
e bad lesolytd to loQ the whole senate, and as many other 
OhreiM M he wuJi, to fin tbe aty, and stare noiady, except 
Wly Pcenpey’s children, mteudaig to seise and keep them « 
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I'lcdges of his reconciltalion with Pompcy. For there wus then 
u common and strong report that Porapey v.-a5 on his \vay home- 
ward from his great expedition. TTic «!glit appointed for the 
dcsi^ was one of tlic Satumatia; swords, flax, and sulphur they 
carried and hid in the house of Cethegus; and providing one 
hundred men, and dividing the dly into as many parts, they 
had allotted to every one singly lus proper place, so that in a 
moment, many kindling the fire, the city might be in a flame all 
together. Olliers were appointed to stop up the aqueducts, and 
to kill tliosc who should endeavour to c.uiy water to put it out. 
'\'hilst these plans were preparing, it happened there were two 
ambassadors from the Allobroges staying in Rome; a nation at 
that time in a distressed condition, and very uneasy under the 
Roman government. These Lcntulus and his party judging 
useful instrumenu to move and seduce Gaul to revolt, admitted 
into the conspirac)’, and they gave them fetters to their own 
magistrates, arid letters to Catiline; in those they promised 
liberty, in these they exhorted Catiline to set all slaves free, and 
to bring diem along »vith him to Rome. They sent also to 
aaompany them lo'Cataline, one Titus, a native of Croton, ivho 
was to carry those leltcR to him. 

'fhuse counsels of inconsidcring men, who conversed together 
ever wine and with women, Cicero watched with sober industry 
and forethought, and with most admirable sagacity, having 
several emissaries abroad, who observed and traced with him 
ail that was done, and keeping also a seoet correspondence with 
many who pretended to join in the conspiracy. He thus knew 
all the discourse wliicb passed betwixt them and the strangers; 
and lying in unit for tliem by night, he took the Crotonian with 
his letters, the ambassadors of the Allobroges acting secretly in 
concert with him. 

By break of day, he summoned the senate into the temple of 
Concord, where he read the letters and examined the informers. 
Junius Silanus further stated that several persons had heard 
Cethegus say that three consuls and four pnetors were to be 
slain, Piso, also, a person of considar dignity, testified other 
matters of the like nature; and Caius Sulpicius, one of the 
prators, being sent to Cetl^gus^ house, found there a quantity 
of darts and of armour, and a still greater number of swords and 
daggers, all recently whetted. At length, the senate decreeing 
indemnity to the Crotonian upon his confession of the whole 
matter, Lcntulus was convicted, abjured lus office (for he was 
then pr®lor), and put off his robe edged with purple in tlie 
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Changing U for anotber pnoeat more agreesble to his 
preKntSistanca He thereupon with the rest of his con- 
federates (went, WM amrailted to the daige of the pneton 
la free custody , , 

It beme evening, and conimoa people m crowds erpecting 
without, aoero went forth to them, and told them what was 
don: 4odthea,8U8n4ea\iy4em,i»entle\htSc«sec.l»fceTid 
srd near Doghour. te hu own was tUwi up by the «^en who 
•m't celebmting wi4 secret riles the least of the goddess whom 
theRomirscsll the Good, and IheGteeks the Women’s goddess 
For a *acnfi« is anOuiUy petfotmed to her m the comuI a house, 
««h« by bB wife of tnather, in the preence of the vestal n^ira 
And having got mta bis taend’i house pnvalely, a few only 
being present, he bT* “ deliberate how he should treat these 
mta The severest, and the ody pumsKinetit fit for such 
betnws enats, he wsa Kunwlut iby aitd fearful of lodcting, 
as well from the ^etrency of hs nature, u also lot he should 
be thought to e«f«ise ha authonty too iwolenUy, u4 to treat 
too bars^y men of the noUest buth and most powerful fnend* 
thiu m the aty , and yet, tf he thotsld use then more mildly, 
heWadrtS'iulpTOspiaofdai^fwothem For there was 
M likelihood, if Uty tufeeed Im than death, they would be 
reosiKsled, but rather, adding new s^ to their forret wicked 
ness, they would rush into every kud of audacity, while he 
hs^eif, whose charactu (or cuut^ already did not stand very 
, high with the multitude, wouW be thoo^t guilty ol the greatest 
oowsidne esd w isA ot oashsasa 
ttli^st Cicero was doubti'*g what course to take, a portent 
happened to the women in their lao^aog For on the altai, 
wliere the fire seemed whoHjr estinguBbed, a great and bright 
fime issued forth fswn the ashes of the hnmt wood , at wbch 
others were afinghted, but the bo^ virgins called to T«entia, 
Qcero’s wife, and bade her baste to her husband, and command 
hna to execute what be had resolved for the good of his country, 
for the goddess had sent a great light to the matase of his safely 
andglory TefenUa,therefote,aiafttwasotherwisejnhtroTn5 
nature neither tender hearted not tonorous, but a woman eager 
far (list)BcJian(who,aaCKetolnasel{ says, would rather thrust 
herself into ha public afEiits, than tonanunicate her domestic 
tMtters to him), told hiai these things, and excited him against 
toe conspirators So eh® did Quffitos ha bfother, and PuWiua 
Nigiiut, one of his phUosoplucal fcwnds, whom he often made 
use cf IQ his greatest and mojt weighty nfiars cf stats 
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The rext day^ a debate aiising in the senate about the punish- 
ment of the rnca, Sihums, bdng the first who was asked his 
opinion, said it was fit they should be al! sent to the prison, and 
there suffer the utmost p«ialt>*. To him ali consented in order 
till it came to Oius Ocsar, who was aftennrds dictator. He 
was then but a young man, and only at the outset of his career, 
but had alrwdy directed to hopes and poiis^- to thatcourse by 
which lie aftenvards changed the Roman state into a monarchy. 
Of this others foresaw nothing; but Geero had seen reason for 
strong suspicion, though without obtaining any sufident means 
of proof. And there were some indeed that said that he was 
vet}' near being discovered, and only just escaped him; otliers 
are of opinion that Cicero voluntarily overlooked and neglected 
the evidence imoitist him, for fear of his friends and power; for 
it was very evident to evcrj’body that if Gesar was to be accused 
with the conspiraton, they were more likely to be saved with 
him, than lie to be punished with them. 

When, therefore, it came to Cisar's turn to give his opmion, 
he stood up and proposed that the cofispirators should not be 
put to duth, hut their estates confiscated, and their persons 
confined in such dries in Italy as Geero should approve, there 
to be kept in custody till Catiline was conquered. To this 
sentence, as it was the most moderate, and he that delivered it 
B most powerful speaker, Geero himsdf gave no small weight, 
for he stood up and, tuning the scale on either side, spoke b 
favour partly of the former, partly of Obsm’s sentence. And ail 
Cicero’s friends, judgbg Cscsar’s sentence most expedient for 
Ciceio, beciuse he would incur the less blame if the conspirators 
were not put to death, chtec rather the latter; so that Silanus, 
also dianging his mbd, retracted his opmion, and said he had 
not declared for cnpitclj but only the utmost punishment, which 
to a Roman senator is iraprisonnient. The first man who spoke 
against Oesar’s motion was Drtulus Lutarius. Cato followed, 
and so vehemently urged in his speedr the strong suspicion 
agauist Casar himself, and so filled the senate with anger and 
resolution, that a decree was passed for the exemtioa of the 
conspirators. Bat Oesai- opp(»ed the confiscation of their 
goods, not thinking it fair that those who rejected tlie mildest 
part of his sentence should av^ themselves of the severest 
Arid when many insisted upon he appealed to the tribunes, 
but they would do nothing; till Geero himself yielding, remitted 
that part of the sentence. 

After lIus, Cicero went out wfUi tfie senate to the conspirators; 
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they were cDt a31 icgttbcr m tme place, b\iV tbe scTtraJ praton 
had them, soict oPt. son* “»*«. » custody. And tot he 
tooV Leatuljs (tort tbe NitBse.»a4t)reught him by the Sacred 
Street, thnwgh the middle of the market place, *• tsde of toe 
m«t eminent citirens eneompassing and protectjc^ him Th< 
people, aSnghted »t '•'Ml ■»» do-fg, passed aScog a sStwt, 
«p£jly tot ycfung meo, as il, with fear and trenblmg, they 
wete underjrQing S nte of uvtutxiQ into some ancient sacred 

mysteneolanslotnticfw'Wf Ttais passing fiom tbe msAtt* 

fhjx, and eOTWftf to we gaol, he ddiTtied Lentulas to toe 
offittT, aad coratfandttJ hun to tsttuw him, aswl ail« tun 
Cetoejas, and so all toe rt>l ut order, he brought and delivered 
up to execuUos And when he saw many of the conspirators 
a the market place, stll standing log^r » eompaniM, 
Ignorant p( what »as done, and waiting for tbe nigbt, supposing 
the men were still alive and in a possibility of being rescued, 
be called oot m a land TOCft, and aid, " They did liw, ” ior so 
toeltomnu, to atoid toauspiciaus language, name those that 
are dead 

It was now evening, whenheietiuntd iiotn toe maiket'pboe 
to his own house, toe Ctltsens no lui|er attending him with 
silence, Qor in order, but leeeisuig as he passed, with 
acdawtions and applauses, asd saluting him as toe saviour 
and founder cf bis country. A bright lyht shone torough the 
streets from the lamps and toctoMu set up at the doors, and the 
notoea showed Hhu tram tbe tops ct toe houses, to hcawi: 
OcHo,and»beboldbun retuinmgbDQie with a splendid tram 
of toe most pniiapal citum; aaimgst whom w ert many wbo 
bad conducted great wan, celebrated tnuirphs, and added to the 
possessions oi tb* RoniaaeoipJe.hotoby seaaad land "niese, 
as they pissed along with Km, admowledged to one nnother, 
that thOQgh the Roman people were indebted to several officen 
and cemmanderi of that ^e fortwhes, ipoiJjj po^er, yet to 
fheero alone tey owed the saJety and security of all toese, for 
dehvenPi theiD froa « peat nad inmuntat a danger Tor 
tha'^h!tcughl*eeat»woodert,d tomg lo prevent the design, 
and punish toe aarpttatots, yet to defeat toe greatest of all 
conspinaw with so Lttle daftirWe, trouble, sad 
TO very eatroordtnary For the gteato pan of those who tad 
Boded into Caflhne, as soon as they heard toe fate of Lentulus 
and Cetoegus, left and foisaol. tm, and he himself, with tis 
wivv^ forces, yjmmg battle wnb Aowwus, was destroyed 
witohaamy 
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And yet there were some who were very ready both to speak 
ill of Cicero, and to do him hurt for actions; and they 
had for their leaders some of the magistrates of &e ensuing 
year, as Cssar, who was one of the praetors, and Metellos and 
Bestia, the tribunes. These, entering upon their office some 
few days before Cicero’s consulate oqiired, would not permit 
him to make any address to the peojde, but throwing the benches 
before the rostra, hindered his speaking, telling Wm he might, 
if he pleased, make the oath of witiidrairal from office, and then 
come down again. Qcero, accordingly, accepting the condi- 
tions, came forward to make his withdrawal; and silence being 
made, he recited his oath, not in the usaal, bnt in a new and 
pendiar form, namely, that he had saved his country and 
presen-ed the empire; the truUs of which oath all the people 
confirmed with theirs, (^sar and the tribunes, all the more 
exasperated by this, endeavoured to create him further trouble, 
and for this purpose proposed a law for calling Pompey home 
with his army, to put an end to Cicero’s usuroation. But it was 
a very great advantage for Cicero and the whole commonwealtb 
that Cato was at that time one of the tribunes. For he, being 
of equal power with the rest, and of greater reputation, could 
oppose their designs. He easily defeated their ether projects, 
and in an oration to tire people so highly extolled Cicero’s con- 
sulate, that the greatest jronour? were decreed him, and he was 
publidy declared the Father of hb Country, which title he seems 
to have obtained, the first man who did so, when Cato gave it 
to liim in this address to the people. 

At this time, therefore, his authority was very great in the 
cto; but he aeated himself much envy, md offended very 
many, not by any evil action, but because he was always lauding 
and magnifying himself. For neither senate, nor assembly of 
the people, nor court of judicature could meet, in which he was 
not heard to talk of Catiline and Lentuliis. Indeed, he also 
filled his books and writings with hb own prabes, to such an 
excessastorender a style, in itself most pleasant and dalightfui, 
nauseous and irksome to hb hearers; tius ungrateful humour, 
like a disease, abi'ays cleavn^ to him. Nevertheless, though be 
was intemperately fond of his own glory, he was very free from 
envying others, and was, on the rantrary, most liberally profuse 
in commending both the ancients and hb contemporaries, as 
any one may see in his wiiiings. And many such sayings of 
his are also reraenibered: as ttet be called Aristotle a river of 
Sowing gold, and said of Plato's Dialogues, that if Jupiter were 
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to sjwak, It WQuJd be in langu^ like theirs He used 
Theophrastus his Special kiWy Aad beiB^^ asked which of 
Demosthenes’s otatiow he liked best, he answered, the longest 
And yet some affected miitttors d Demosthenes have com- 
/ piaixd of some words that occur m one of his letten, to the 
effect that Demosthenes someumea falls asleep m ha speeches, 
forgetting the many high encomiums he continually passes upon 
fum, and the contplimeat hi paid hjii when heBamed the most 
elaborate of all his orationa, those he wrote against Antony, 
Philippics And as for the eminent men of his own tone, either 
in eloquence or philosophy, there mas not one of them whom be 
did not, by writing or speaking lavourably ol him, render mere 
illustrious He obtained of C^sar, when tn power, the Roman 
utizwsh p for Cratippui, the Pcrrpatctic, and got the court of 
Areopagus, ^ public deaee, to revest ^ stay at Athens, lor 
the instruction of their youth and the honour of their city. 
There are letters extant from Ocero to Heredes, snd others to 
tus son, la which he recoramcDds the study of philosophy under 
Ctitippuj There is one in wbidihe blames Cergias, ^e rheton- 
oan, rar entiuog his mb ato luxury and dnnl^ng, and, therv* 
foie, forbids fuo hu compaay And tbs, and cue other to 
Felons, the B>:4atiae, are the oohr two of hu Greek epistles 
wbM seem to be written in anger In the first, be justly 
reflects on Corgias, if he were what be was thought to be, a 
dissolute and profligate chaiacter, but in the other, be rather 
mraalj crpcshilates and oofflploiM with fWops for negfeding 
to procure' "^a of wtaut honours from the Bysantines 
Another .^tfstration of hu Vjve <?l praise a the way la which 
sorpetoPfS, V make hu orations more striking, he neglected 
deconira and dignity When Ifunatius, who had escaped 
wnvicUon by his advocacy, vomediately prosecuted his friend 
Sab/sw, he said m the warmth of his resentment, " Do you 
suppose you were acquitted for your own merits, Munatias, and 
was it not that 1 so darkened the case, that the court could not 
see your guDt? " When from the rostra he had made a eulogy 
00 Jfarcus Crassus, with much applause, and withm a fev? days 
after again K pnbhdy reproached him, Crassus called to him, 
and said, Did not jou yoinsdf two days ago, m this same 
place, commend me? " ' yes,” said Ocero, ‘ I exercised niy 
eloquence in dedaaaing upon a bad subject.’’ At another time, 
tmsus hao said that no one of his farndy had ever lived beyoniJ 
sixty years of age. and afterwards deai»d it, and asked, “ UTiat 
should put It into my bead to say so? ■' " It was to gair the 
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people’s favour,” answered Cicero; “you knew how glad they 
would be to hear it.” When Crakos e:q»res5ed admiration of 
the Stoic doctrine, that At good mm is elteays rich, “ Do you 
not mean,” said Cicero, “ their doctrine that all things belong to 
the wise } ” Crassus beit^ genoaHy accused of covetousness. 
One of Crassus’s sons, who was Uiwght so exceedingly like a 
man of the name of Axius as to thiW some suspicion on his 
mother's honour, made a successhil speech in the senate. 
Cicero, on being asked bow he liked it, replied with the Greek 
words Axios Craiso«. 

When Crassus was about to go into Syria, he desired to leave 
Cicero rather his friend than his enemy, and, therefore, one day 
saluting him, told him he would come and sup with him, which 
the other as courteously received. Within a few days after, on 
some of Cicero’s acquabtances interceding for Vatmius, as 
desirous of reconciliatioQ and friendship, for he was then his 
enemy, “ What,” he replied, "does Vatmius also wish to come 
and sup with me? ” Such was his way widi Crassus. When 
Vatmius, ^vho had swellings b his neck, was plending a cause, 
he called him the tumid orator; and bavbg been told hy some 
one that Vatinius was dead, on bearing, presently after, that he 
was alive, “ May the rascal perish,” said he, “ for his news not 
bebg true.” 

Upon Casar’s bringing forward a law for the division of the 
lands in Campania amongst the soldiers, many in the senate 
opposed it; amongst the rest, Lucius Gellius, one of the oldest 
men in the house, said it should rrever pass whilst he lived. 

” Let us postpone it,” said Ccero, “ Gellius does not ask us to 
wait long.” There was a man of the name of Octavius, sus- 
pected to be of African descent He once said, when Cicero was 
pleading, that he could not hear him; “Yet there are holes,” 
said Cicero, ” b your cars.” ^Vhen MeteDus Nepos told him 
that he had ruined more ss a witness than he had saved as an 
advocate, “ I admit,” said Cicero, " that I have more truth than 
eloquence," To a young man who was suspected of ha^'ing 
given a poisoned cake to his father, and who talked largely 
of the invectives he meant to deKver against Geero, “ Better 
these,” replied he, '' than your cakes.” Publius Sextius, having 
amongst others rctabed Cicero as his advocate in a certam 
cause, was yet desirous to say all for himself, end would not 
allow anybody to speak for him; when he was about to receive 
bis acquittal from the and the ballots were passing, 

Cicero called to him, " Make bute, Sextius, and use your time; 
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btti ttsUfflO-y a a ctrtaa onse, one who affectsd to be UioLjh t 
4. Uvryaj though ijporaot and luJeame^, to whom, when he 
hid sLd, ‘ I tnow Dothai of tht he answered, " You 
think p^hapsjweaityouaboulapjmtofkw’ ToMeteBuj 
Nepos, who, la a dirpute behveen tb«a, repeated $e» ersl tunes, 

“ Whs was your Ulhtr.CKtro) ” be ttjsbed, “ Vear jrotJser baa 

cuds the answer to sutii a questioo m yooT case BiO« difSrolt, ” 

Kepcs’s fflotier Uvtsg been of fit The son. aiso, was 
of a pddy, tinoertaia temper At one tone, he suddenly direw 
up hjs c^ce of tribune, and sailed ofl into Svna to Pompey, 
and inmeouuly affr, with as little reason, ome back again 
He fas e hu tutor, Phlagros, a fucMral with more th’n necessary 
aitentien, and then set tip the stont figure of a crow over hu 
tomb “’nils," said Gcrro, “ is reaBy tppropnate, as he did 
not teath you to speak hot to fly aboat" Wben Mamu 
^ppia>, la the opeaini cf some speeds m itoort of jijsivce,sasd 
that hu fnaod had desred bun to employ industry, eloquence, 
and fidelstr n that ausei Oceto assw^, " And bow havr t ou 
bad the hurt not to accede to any ooe ol his requests? ” 

To use this sharp raillery tgamst opponents and antagomsU 
10 judi^ pletdmg seems allowable thelonc. 3 ut he ueited 
ojch iU fe^f by bis readiness to attad: any ose for the sake 
of a jest A few astedotts of this land may added Mairua 
?<5J*iia,wba had WOswistftkw iB«ai!e,te«vyed frotaban 
toe came of Fong Adrastus Luous Colts, sui intnspextu 
bvet of *ia», was wosor when Oceno stood for the consulship 
Ocero, beii^ thinty the electioo, ho fewods stood round 
about tmn wMe he «jas dnnkisg “Yoo have reason to be 
uHid/' be said, " lest the esnso’ should be angry wish me for 
dnsdtffiS water ” i!«tin> one day Ycctoias tvilb his three 
‘ ^ i-g*? diughters, he quoted the yerw— 

* UeitareO a lapi Api& a lean ** 

When Marcus Gdliiis, who was reputed the son of a slave, had 
nad wn eral letten u the senate with a T«y shrill and lend 
voice, “Wonder not,” saidC«wo.*he comes of the enrs” 
When Fiustu Sylla, the son of SiBa tit dictator, who had 
dmng his dictatorship, by pnWKhJhpwscribed and condMuned 
» many atiraa, fad so far wasted ha esute, and gut into 
debt, he ^ forced to putish hs bills of sale, Gesro told 

Wlo Sy«alabnl»»ai:lin;s<ao*onimlim«,,po,pl, 
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But Qodius’s faction conspired aganist him upon the follow- 
bg occasion. Qodius was a member of a noble family, in the 
flower of his youth, and of a bdd and resolute temper. He, 
being in love vHth Poinpeb, Cssar's wife, got privately into his 
house in the dress and attire of a music-giti; the women being 
at that time offering there the sacrifice sAich must not be seen 
by men, and tliere was no man preseab Qodius, being a youth 
and beardless, hoped to get to Pompeia among the women with- 
out being taken notice of. But coming into a great house by 
night, he missed his way in the passages, and a servant belonging 
to Aurelia, Ctesar’s mother, spyii^ him wandering up and down, 
inquired his name. Thus being necessitated to speak, he told 
her he was seeking for one of Pompeta’s maids, Abra by name; 
and she, pereeivmg it not to be a troman’s voice, shrieked out, 
and called in the women; who, shutting the gates, and search- 
ing every place, at length found Qodius hidden in the chamber 
of the maid with whom he bad come in. This matter bebg 
much talked about, Cscsar put away his wife, Pompeia, and 
Qodius was prosecuted for profanbg the holy ritas. 

Cicero was at this time his friend, for be b.td been useful to 
him in the conspiracy of Ortiline, as one of his fonvardest assist- 
ants and protectors. But when Qodius rested his defence upon 
this point, that he was not then at Rome, but at a distance m 
the country, Cicero testified that he had come to his house that 
day, and conversed with him on several matters; which thing 
was indeed true, although Qcero was thought to testify it not so 
much for the truth’s sake as to preserve his qniet with Terentia 
bis wife. For she bore a gni(^ agabst Qodius on account of 
his sister Qodia’s wishing, as it iras all^d, to marry Cicero, 
and having employed for this purpose the btervention of TuDus, 
a very intimate friend of Geero’s; and his frequent visits to 
Qodia, who lived in their neighbourhood, and the attentions he 
paid to her had e.\cited Terentia’s su^cions, and, bebg a 
woman of a violent temper, and having the ascendant over 
Cicero, she urged him on to taking a part against Qodius, and 
delivering his testimony. Many odier good and honest citizens 
also gave evidence against him, for pajuries, disorders, bribing 
the people, and debauching wom«k Lucuiius proved, by his 
women-servants, that he had debauched his youngest sister when 
she was Lucullus’s wife; and there was a general belief that he 
had done the same with his two otha" sisters, -Tertia, whom 
Mardus Rex, and Qodia, idiom Metellus Celer had married; 
the latter of whom was called Quadrantia, because one of her 
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lovers had deceived her »ith a pone cf snail copper norey 
j2s*^ of s3Ter, the saallfet eepfir com beicg called a ptadranl 
Upon tbs sister’s account, « pameular, Qodiuj's tharaet’r was 
tmekd Notwitbstandjig *D tin*, when the cummon people 
united asamst the atcuserj aad mtaesses and the whole p4r<yi 
the judges were affn^hted. and a guard was plic^ about than 
for then' deftua, and most of t&m wrote their jentenees on 
the tabJeU in ss-ch * way that they cooU not well be read 
It was deadtd. however, that there wu a jnajonty for hts 
acquittal, and bnberv was reported to have been employed, m 
referesic* to wbeh Cablol remafVed, when he nest met the 
judges, "Vou were very r^t to ask for a guard, to prefect 
nseney Icmg taXea from yon “ And when □odiJs up- 
braided Ccero that the jedges ^d not bcLcred ha tesOmeny, 
*' Vts," said he, *' fivfr^d twentyof them muted m" and con 
deisarf you, and the other thirty did not trust you, for they 
did not acquit you till tbev had got your tooney ** 

Cesar, though cited, did cot give hu testimony (gauut 
Qodms, ajsd declared bunsdl sot coavuictd of bs wue’t adub 
teiy, but chat b« bad put her a»ay because it was fit t^t 
Cc^s house should out be erly free of the rvH fact, but of 
the fine too 


Qodius, haru^ esaped this danger, and bavuiy got hmsdf 
chosen 09« of the tnbuno, immedialely attacked Cicero, heap- 
ing up all nutters and rndbi^ all persons against Lm 
coainson people be gained over with popular laws, to each of 
the coasulj he decreed Urge provuicts, to P«o, llacedaiua, ud 
loGabmms, Syiu, he made a strong party ar'tr'g the mdigent 
ctizens, to support him m his proceedings, aad had always a 
bodv of anard slave abeot him Of the three men then in 
grtaifai power, Ciassus was Ciceto’s epen eneipyj Pompey jn- 
diSeresdy made advances to both, and was going with 
aa army into Gaul. To hen, though not bs fnesd (what had 
cesmd la the tune ol the roospoacy haong aeattd sospwioia 
between thefflX Ccero ^phed, recfiestiBg &n appointment as 
on* of hu Leutenanls m the province, C^sar accepted him, 
^ Oodins, perceiving that QcerJ would thus escape bo tn- 
bcaicuo authonty, professed to beodmabls to a reconcflution, 
tad the greatest fault upon Terenta, made always a fav ouratie 
meatisa of luin, and addressed him with kind evpiessjcna, as 
^ who felt no hatred or Dl-wai, but who merely wished M urra 
^cnmpUm^amodenite^afnndlyway By these 
, he so freed Ckto of all ha fears, that he rescued h>s 
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appointment to Osar, and betook himself again to political 
affairs. At wliich Cresar, being exasp^ted, joined the party of 
Qodius against him, and whdly aKenated Pompey from him; 
he also himself dedared in a public assembly of the people, that 
he did not think Lentulus and Ccthegus, with their accomplices, 
were fairly and legally put to death without being brought to 
trial. And tliis, indeed, was the crime charged upon Cicero, 
and this impeachment he was sommoned to answer. And so, 
as an accused man, and in danger for the result, he changed his 
dress, and went round with Ms hair imtrimmcd, in the attire of 
a suppliant, to beg the people's grace. But Clodius met him 
in every comer, having a band ot'abusive and daring fellows 
about him, who derided Cicero for his change of dress and his 
hurailiation, and often, by throwing dirt and stones at him, 
intemipted his supplication to the people. 

However, first all, almost Ae whole equestrian order 
changed their dress w-ith him, and no less tiian twenty thousand 
young gentiemeo followed hm with their hair untrimmed, and 
suppucatinf with him to the people. And then the senate met, 
to pass a decree that the people should change their dress os in 
time of public sorrow. But rae consuls opposing it, and Qodius 
with armed men besetting the senate-house, many of the senators 
ran out, ciying out and tearbg their clothes. But this sight 
mov^ neither shame nor pity; Geero must either fly or deter- 
mine it by the sword with Q^ius. He entreated Pompey to 
aid him, who was on purpose gone out of t(ie way, and was 
staying at his country-house in tiie Alban hills; and first he 
sent hu son-in-law Piso to ioteroede with him, and aftenvards 
set out to go himself. Of which Pompey being informed, would 
not stay to see him, being ashamed at the remembrance of the 
many conflicts in the commonwealth which Cicero had under- 
gone in his behalf, and bow much of hfe policy he had directed 
for his advantage. But bebg now Gesaris son-in-laiv, at his 
instance he had set aside all fonocr kindness, and, slipping out 
at another door, avoided the interview. Thus being forsalren 
by Pompey, and left alone to himself, he fled to the consuls. 
Gabinius was rough with him, as usual, but Piso spoke more 
courteously, desiring him to sddd and give place for a while to 
the fury' of Qodius, and to await a change of times, and to be 
now, as before, his country’s saviour from tlio peri! of these 
troubles and commotions whidi Qodras was cxdting. 

Cicero, receis-jng this answer, consulted with his friends. 
Liiculius advised him to sray, as being sure to prevail at last; 
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others to fly, because the peoiie thmU won d*art him again, 
when they should have eooi^ (tf the rage «id taadnea tA 
Cbdius TluslastGwtoapprowd But firttbe tools a sums 
of Hmefva, which had been Img set tip and greatly honi^red 
la his house, and eatiying rt to the ctptol, there dedicated it, 
wUi tk isuunptioa, “ Ta llmem, hi&jness q( Rome ” And 
leramg an escort {foa ha (nerds, about the middle of the 
mght he kft the oty, and wit by bnd shttm|h Locasua, 
intending to rtaeh Sicily 

But ts soon as It ms publidy kDown that he was fled, Uodius 
proposed to the people « decree of exib, and by his osm order 
tnVHyvd him fire and water, prohibiting anv wthin Eve 
hundred miles la Italy to receive hint into their houses Ifost 
people, out ol respect for Gceio, pud no itgani to tha edict, 
offering huo every altection, and estaiung him cn has way 
But at Hipponiian, a aly o! iucania now tolled Vibo, one VibtiiS, 
a &cilian by birth, who, ainonnt matiy other instances of 
Cicero's fnendship, had been made head to the lUU engmeen 
when be wu consul, would not reaive hin uto his house, Kitd' 
irg hua word he would appoint a place m the country (or his 
neeptioQ Cams Ve^Iws, the prates of Sjdly, who had ken 
on the meat intimau terms with him, wrote to him to forbeu 
conung into Sicily At these things Cictro, being dish«rt*ned, 
went to Brundusiua, «bcoce putlicg forth with a prosperoui 
wind, a ccmtnry gals b(o«tag from the sea tamed hm bad to 
Italy the neat day He pot a^a ta sea, and having reached 
Dyrrachiuni, on his coming to show there, it is reported that an 
cartbijtoke and a coavulsioa in the sea happened at the tame 
ume, sigos which the diwien aud intimated that bis exile 
would not be fang, for these were prognostics of diaitge 
Mthough raativ ruited him with respect, and the aties of 
Greece contended whidi should honour htm most, he yet con- 
tinued disheartened and disconsolate, hhe an unforturute lover, 
often casting bis looks bsch upon Italy, u4., mdeed, He waa 
become so poor spirited, » humiliated and dejected by bs mis 
lortuiws, as now could H'K expected m a msn who had devoted 
« ouch of his life to stody and kanung And yet he often 
kimd hi Jnends not to call him orator, but philosopher, 
bwause he had made pliksophj his business, and had oijv 
used ihetonc as aa instniment for attsuune his objects in 
MblieLie But the desire o! glory has great Mwer la wishing 
toe tinctuTw of philosophy out of the souls of men and us 
OTprinung the passions of the comciwi people, by custom and 
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conyersation, in the Tninds of those that take a part in govern- 
ing them, unless the politidan be very careful so to engage in 
public affairs as to interest himself only in the affairs themselves, 
but not participate in the pasgons that are consequent to them. 

Godins, having thus driven away Geero, fell to burning his 
farms and viffas, and afterwards lus dty house, and built on 
the site of it a temple to liber^. 'The rest of his property be 
exposed to sale by daily prodamatioa, but nobod}' came to buy. 
By ffiese counes he became formidable to the noble citizens, 
and being followed by tiie commonalty, whom he had fifleri with 
insolence and licentiousness, be began at last to try his strength 
against Pompey, some of whose arrangements in the countries 
he conquered, he attached. The disgrace of this made Pompey 
bemn to reproach himself for his cowardice in deserting Geero, 
and changing his mind, he now wholly set himself with his 
friends to contrive his return. And when Qodius opposed it, 
the senate madea vote that no imblic measure should b; ratified 
or passed by tiiem till Geero was recalled. But when Lentuius 
was consul, tlie coramotions grew so high upon this matter, that 
the tribunes were wounded In the Forum, and Quintus, Qcoro's 
brother, was left as dead, lying unobserved amongst the slain. 
The people began to chai^ in their feelings, and Ancius Milo, 
one of their tribunes, was the firat who took confidence to 
BUTtiTDon Ciodius to trial for acts of violence. Many of the 
common people out of the neighbouring cities formed a party 
wilh Pompey, and he went with them, and drove Qodius out 
of the Forum, and summoned the people to pass their vote. 
.And, it is said, tlie people never passed any suffrage more 
unanimously than this, inre senate, also, stri\'ing to outdo the 
people, sent letters of thanks to those cities which had received 
Cicero with respect in his exile, and deersid that his house and 
his country-places, vritich Qodius had destroyed, .should be 
rebuilt at the public charge. 

Thus Cicero icturaed sixteen months after liis exile, and tlic 
cities were so glad, and people so zealous to meet him, that 
what he boasted of afterwards, that Italy had brought him on 
her shoulders home to Kome, was rather less than the truth. 
And Crassus himself, who had been his enemy before his exile, 
went then voluntarily to meet him, and was reconciled, to please 
liis son Publius, as he saidjsriio was Geero's affectionate admirer. 

Geero had not been long at Borne when, taking the oppor- 
tunity of Clodius’s absence, he went with a great company tn 
the Capitol, and there tore and defaced flie cribunidan tables, 
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He was made obb of tlie priests, whom the Romans call 
Augurs, in the room of Crassiis the younger, dead in Parthia. 
Then he was appointed by lot to the province of Cilicia, and set 
sJUl thither with twelve thousand foot and two thousand ax 
hundred horse. He had orders to bring back Cappadocia to 
its allegiance to Ariobaizancs, its king; which settlement he 
eSected vtTV completely without recourse to arms. And per- 
ceiving the Ciiicians, by the great loss the Romans had suffered 
in Parthia, and the commotions ia Syria, to have become 
disposed to attempt a revolt, by a gentle course of government 
he soothed them back into fid^ty. He would accept none of 
the presents that were offered him by tlie kings; he remitted 
tlic charge of public entertmnmcnts, but daily at his own house 
received the ingenious and accomplished persons of the province, 
not sumptuously, but liberally. lis house had no porter, nor 
was he ever found in bed by any man, but early in the mommg, 
standing or walking before his door, he received those who came 
to offer their salutations. He is said never once to have ordered 
any of those under his command to be beaten with rods, or to 
have their garaicnts rent. Hcnevergawconhimeliouslanguago 
in his anger, nor indicted punishment with reproach, Ho 
detected on embezzlement, to a large amount, in the public 
money, and thus relieved the dties from their burdens, at the 
same time that he allowed those who made restitution to retain 
without further punishment thcirrightsascitizens. He engaged 
too, ia war, so lar as to give a defeat to the banditti who in- 
fested Mount Amanus, for which he was saluted by his army 
Imperator. To Cadlrus, the orator, who asked him to send 
him some panthers from Dlida, to be exhibited on tbe theatre 
at Rome, he wrote, in commendation of fais own actions, that 
there were no panthers in Olicia, for.they were ail fled to Caria, 
in anger that in so general a peace they had become the sole 
object of attack. On leaving he province, he touched at 
Rhodes, and tarried for some lengtih of time at Athens, longing 
much to renew bis old studies. He wited the eminent men of 
learning, and saw his former friends and companions ; and after 
receiving in Greece the honours tiiat were due to him, returned 
to the city, where everything was now just as it were in a flame, 
brealdng out into a oral war. 

tVhen the senate would have decreed him a triumph, he told 
them he had rather, so diffcimices were accommodated, follow 
the triumphal chariot of Oesar. Hi private, he gar'c advice to 
both, writing many letters to Oesar, and personally entreating 
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Ponpey, doing his best to soothe sod bnog to re«on both the 
one Md the other But *fhea BJMttrs became incurable, snd 
fytgf Tvaj appitadifflg Rome, uid Poiapey durst out abide it, 
bat, with many honest atuens, Wt the aty, Occro as yet did 
not join m the Sight, and was reputed to adhere to Csjar And 
it IS very evident he n as in his thoughts much divided, snd 
watered puaiiily bewttn both, lot he wntes in his epistles, 
"To which side should I turn/ Poujpey has the fair and 
honourable plea for war, and Cesar, ot the other band, has 
managed his aSairs better, and b tsorc able to secure bnosell 
asid his fnends So that 1 hnow whoa I should fly, not whom 
I ihould fly to *• But when Trebatius, one of Dkoi’s fnends, 
by letter iigniSed to lum that thought it was hu most 
desirable course to join his party, and partalie bis hopes, but d 
he considered hiaiself too old t man lot lbs, then he should 
retire mto Greece, and stay quKtIy there, cut of the way cf 
either party, Ocero, wondering that Oesat bad not wnttta 
hmueli, gate an angry nply, that be thculd not do anythaig 
unbecoming his past life Such u the account to be collected 
from hu litters 

But assooQasCmsarW3S{nard»edititoSpaui,he immediately 
tailed a«ay to loiaPoQ^y. AMbtwuwtlcotudbyallbut 
Cato, wbo,ukinghimpnvaieIy,cIudhtmforcoain|toPoffipey, 
As for himself, he said, t( bad bteo udeccot to forsale t^t 
part m Ibe comtaonwealih whitb he had chtsca from ^e begm- 
om^, blit OctTO mi^t have been mote useful to hu country 
aod fnends, if, remaining neuter, be bad attended and used hu 
influeoce to moderate toe Rsuli, instead of conung hither to 
mhe hisiseU, without teasoa «i necessity, as enemy to Oessx, 
aod a partner m luch great dangen 
By thu language, p^y, Ooio’s feelings were altered, and 
partly, also, because Pompey made no great tse of him. 
Although, indeed, he was tumseH the cause of vt, by tus not 
denying that he was sorry he had crane, by his depTcaatmg 
Porapey’j resources, finding fault onderhand with his counsels, 
and coatiDt,ally mdalgisg m )tsia asid sarcastic remarhs on his 
fellow-solditis Thou^ he went about la the camp with a 
gloomy and melancholy face hxoself, be was always trying to 
raise a laugh m ottiEJs, whether fliey wished it or not. It may 
not be acDiss to mention a few instances To Domitius, on hu 

peftmngtoaconiinandoaewhnwiit no soldier, «id sjyuig, in 

to ^len«, that he was a modest and prudent person, he rephed, 
ty did Wit you Veep hnn fw a tutor for your children ? ” 
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On hearing Theophanes, the T-pjs twgn who was master of the 
engineers in the army, praised for the admirable way in which 
he had consoled the Rh^ians for &e loss of tlieir fleet, “ What a 
thing it b,” he said, “ to have a &eek in command I ” When 
Cffisar had been acting succcsstnlly, and in a manner blockading 
Pompey, Lentulus was saying it was reported that Casar’s 
friends were out of heart; “Because,” said Cicero, " they do 
not msh Cmsar well.” To one l&rdns, who had just come from 
Italy, and told them that there was a strong report at Rome 
that Pompey was blocked up, be said, “ And yon sailed hither 
to see it with your own eyes.” To Nonius, encouraging theni 
after a defeat to be of good hope, because there were seven 
eagles still left in Pompey’s camp, “ Good reason for encourage- 
ment,” said Cicero, “ if we were going to fight with jackdaws.” 
Labienus insbted on some propheties to the effect that Pompey 
would gain the victory ; “ Yes,” s.aid Cicero; “and the first step 
in the campaign has been losing our camp." 

' After the battle of Pbarsalia nws over, at which he was not 
present for want of health, and Pompey was fled, Cato, having 
considerable forces and a g^t fleet at Dymehium, would have 
had Cicero commander-io*chief, according to law and the pre- 
cedence of hb consular digniQf. And on hb refusing the com- 
mand,' and wholly declining to take part in thtir plans for 
continuing the war, he was in the greatest danger of being killed, 
young Pompey and his friends calliog him traitor, and drawing 
their swords upon him; only that Uto interposed, and hardly 
rescued and brought him out of the camp. 

After>vards, arriving at Bnmdusium, he tarried there some 
time in expectation of Oesar, who was delayed by bis affairs 
in Asia and Egypt. And when it was told him that he was 
arrived at Tarentum, and was comity thence by land to Brun- 
dusium, he hastened towards Wm, not altogether without hope, 
and yet in some fear of making experiment of the temper of an 
enemy and conqueror in the presence of many wiU’-esses. But 
there was no necessity for him either to speak or do anything 
unworthy of himself ; for Ca?sar, as soon as he saw him coming 
a good way before the rest of the company, came down to meet 
him, saluted him, and, leading the way, conversed with him 
alone for some furlongs. And from that time fonvard he con- 
tinued to treat him with honour and respect, so that, when 
Cicero wrote an oration in praise of Cato, Caisar in writing an 
answer to it, took occasion to commend Qcero’s own life and 
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doqtiencf , comparing lum to PeoeJes »Ki UtTanKnea Cmo'i 
crenoD Sis caUed Cato, &sai% aati-Cato 
So also It IS related that »ben Quintus tiganni was prose- 
cuted for having b«8 iP anni a^unst Oesar, acid Cacero had 
liodmahen bs defence, Oesar said to his fnends, " Ulv might 
we uot as well once BorS bear ft speech from Dcero? Lganus, 
ttoe u BO questwa, is * maa iiid an enemv But 
when Cicero bi^ to speak, he woffiJerfiillf mjved hur, and 
gtoceeded in tua speech w«h wh vsned pathos, and such a 
dann of laJK^u^e, that the colour of (tsar's countenanct often 
changed, ladu to evident that all the passwns of ha soul were 
B cc^atjou M length, the onuir teuduft? upoa the Phar- 
ak-ift battle, he to so tweeted that Lis body trembled, nod 
Soce of the papen be held dropped out of his hands. And thus 
he was ovti^weted, and actpuued Uganus 
Kencelorth, the commonwealth bemg chasged into a 
aauM^j, Ciceio wiihdre* bunseh from poUx afUirs, uid 
employed his leisuR m utstrotuig those young men that 
would, in phUoiophy, «nd by the fieu mtercoUitt ho thus bad 
with seme of the noblest and highest m nsh, W agau began 
to possess great mfiuence m the aty The wotl and cdiject to 
vtneh he ret himself was » ctiopose and tmsbu phUotopbical 
dialcgues ud to tender logical and physical tmus ato the 
Bnnim )di«n For he it was, U it e said, who first or pnpci- 
pally gave IoCq saoxs to phaotono, ryneelathtns, tPeiai, 
uuUpsts, metes, fxtupi, and other such teauuca) 
terms, which, either by loetaphon or other means cl acwm- 
laodaton, be succeeded in mabog nteUigible »nd etprtssible 
to the Romans. For his lecnatjoti, he exercised hs oestenty 
la poetry, ftsd when he was set to it irould make five hundred 
icrses in a night He spent the greatest pan of his time at 
his country-house near Tuscuhun Be wrote to his fnends that 
he led the hie ol Laertes either ^Btiagly, as ha custom was, 
or nthet from a feeling ambition ior public emplojuient, 
WtiKh made him n-patieot uadet the present state of afiaire 
He mrely went to the oty, unless to pay hj$ court to Cesar 
He was ccuniutinly the first luiongst tLise who voted him 
booDun, acd lought out new terms of prase for himself and 
f®r^ actions. As, lor eMunpfc, wbat he said of the sutues 
^Piiitpey, wbidi had been thrown down, and were afterwards 
^ Desar’s orden set up ftjaa, that Casar, bv this act of 
huimity, Wd indeed set ep Pompeys sutues,' bat he had 
used anr^ «r.iVj,rl.-j K.. .... ' ' 
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He bad a design, it is said, of writing the history of his 
coun^, combining with h much of that of Greece, and mcor- 
porating in it all the stories and l^;eads of the past that he had 
collected. But his purposes were interfered with by various 
public and various prK'ate unhappy occurrences and misfor- 
tunes; for most of which he was himself in fault. For first of 
all, he put away his wile Terenda, by whom he had been 
neglected in the time of the war, and sent away destitute of 
necessaries for Hs journey; neithw did he find her kind when 
he returned into Italy, for she did not jom him at Bnmdusiuin, 
where he stayed a long time, nor would allow her young daughter, 
who undertook so long a journey, decent attendance, or the 
requisite expenses; besides, she left him a naked and empty 
house, and yet bad involved lum in many and great debts. 
These were dleged as tie fairest reasons for the divorce, But 
Terentia, who denied them afl, had the most unmistakable de- 
fence furnished her by her husband himself, who not long after 
married a young maiden for the love of her beauty, as Terentia 
upbraided him; or as Tiro, his emancipated slave, has written, 
for her riches, to discharge his debts. For the young woman 
was very rich, and Ctcero bad the custody of her estate, being 
left guardian in trust; and being indebted many myriads of 
mone^, he was persuaded by friends and relations to many her, 
notwithstanding his disparity of age, and to use her money to 
satisfy his aeditors. Antony, who ment'oiu this marriage in 
his answer to the Philippics, reproaches him for putting away a 
wife with whom he had lived 10 old age; adding some happy 
strokes of sarcasm on Cicero’s domcsti<^ inactive, unsoidier-like 
habits. Not long after this raanioge, his daughter died in child- 
bed at Lentuliis’s housej to whom she had been married after 
the death of Piso, her former husband. The philosophers from 
all parts c-ime to comfort Cicero; for his grief was so excessive, 
that he put away his new-raairied wife, because she seemed to 
be pleased at the death of Tuilia. And thus stood Cicero’s 
domestic afiairs at this time. 

He had no concern in the des^ that was now forming against 
Gesar, although, in general, he was Brunts’s most prindpd con- 
fidant, and one who was as agrieved at the present, and as 
desirous of the former state of putfiic a&iirs, as any other what- 
soever. But they feared his temper, as wanting courage, and 
his old age, in which the most danng dispositions arc apt to be 
timorous. 

As soon, therefore, as the act was committed by Brutus and 
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Cassius, tna the Infoas oJ Casar wo? got togtthti, so that 
th«e was leaf the aty woald again he involved m a avil war, 
Antony, being consul, coavtoed tte Koate, and made a short 
address recommeoding concord And CiccK* fohowmg with 
various remarks such as the oetasion called for, persuaded the 
senate to imitate the Athenians, and decree an amnesty for w hat 
hid heen icmt m C»b’s tase, and to bestwr pwisws otv 
Bratus and Cassius But neither of these things took effect. 
For as soon as the comoon people, of tieimelvea incimed to 
pity, saw the dead body <isai b«ne through the Toatket- 
place, and Antony showing hu clothes filled with blood, and 
pierced through in every part with swords, enraged to a d^ree 
of Iresty, they made a susch for the murdtim, and with fre- 
brands in their hands ran to their houses to bum them They, 
bowel er, being forewarned, avoided fhu danger, and expecting 
miny mote and greitet to coOie, thtj left the city 
Antony on this was at once m exidtaticin, and every one was 
lA alarm vitb the prospect that he would make himself sole 
pder, and O«to «i tnort alarm than any one For Antony, 
wing his mfiuesce remviog in the commoia tilth and knovi^ 
baw dcedy be was connected with Brutus, was SI pleased to 
hive biD iQ the aty Besides, tbm bad been tome lortoet 
jealousy between then, occasioned by the difference of then 
iraaners Doero, feart^ the tveat, was inclined to go as lien* 
tenant with PolabelU into Syria. But llirtius and Pansa, om- 
suls dect as auccessen of Antony, good meo and lovers of Dtcro, 
entreated hns not to leave Ihei^ undertaking to put down 
Antony if he would stay w Rome And he, ceiiher distnistiog 
wholly, cor trasting tbem, let Dolabclla go without him, 
prooaiEg Hirtius tl*t he wooU go and spcoi has summer at 
Athena, and return again when he entered upon his office So 
he set out on hw journey, but some delay occuirmg m his 
cussge, Mw nteUigeWe, as oftta happras, tame suddenly bom 
Rome, that Antony tad made an artoniahing change, and was 
doing all things and managing aU puKic affairs at the will of the 
seaite, and that thtrt wanted uotiung but bis pitsenc* to bnng 
tiangs to a happy settleineDt. And therefore, blaming timself 
lot his cowardice, he returned to Rome, and was not de- 
^ed in h« hopes « the bepmung For such mulutudes 
S^ed out to meet bun, that the comoliments and civilities 
entrance into the 

te, and summoned 


wtueh were paid h!mattha&ato},Bnd at 
oty, took up almost one wfa^ day's tinii 
Ob the morrow, Antony convaed the s 
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Cicero thither. He came not, but kept his bed, pretending to 
be ill with his journey; but de true reason seemed the fear oi 
some design against him, upon a suspicion and intimation given 
him on his way to Rome. Antony, however, showed great 
offence at the affront, and sent sol^^, commanding them to 
bring him or bum his house; but many interceding and sup- 
plicating for him, he was contorted to accept sureties. Ever 
after, when they met, they passed one another with silence, and 
continued on their guard, till (^ar, the younger, coming from 
Apollonia, entered on the first Casar's inheritance, and was en- 
gaged in a dispute with Antony about two thousand five hundred 
myriads of money, which Antony detained from the estate. 

Upon this, Phiiippus, who married the mother, and Ifarcellus, 
who married the sister of young Casar, came with the young 
man to Cicero, and agreed with him that Cicero should gi\'B 
them the aid of his eloquence and political infiucnco wiiJi tlie 
senate and people, and Cnsar give Cicero the defence of his 
riches and arms. For the young man had already a great party 
of the soldiers of Cesar about him. And Gccro’s readiness to 
join him was founded, it is said, ou some yet stronger motives; 
for it seems, while Pompey and Ciesar were yet alive, Cicero, in 
his sleep, had fancied himself engaged in calling some of the .sons 
of the senators into the capitol, Jupiter being about, according 
to the dream, to declare one of them the chief ruler of Rome. 
TTie citizens, running up with airiosity, stood about the temple, 
and the youths, sitting in their purpic-bordered robes, kept 
silence. On a sudden ^e doors opened, and the youtlis, arising ' 
one by one in order, passed roun(j the god, who reviewed them 
all, and, to their sorrow, dismissed tiiem; but when this one 
was passing by, the god stretched forth his right hand and said, 
" 0 ye Romans, this young man, when he shall be lord of Rome, 
shall put an end to ^ your civil wars.” It is said that Cicero 
formed from his dream a distinct image of the youth, and re- 
tained it afterwards perfectly, but did not know who it was. 
Ihe next day, going down into the Campus Martius, he met 
the boys returning from their gymnastic exercises, and the first 
was he, just as he had appeared to him in his i-eam. Being 
astonished at it, he asked him who were his parents. And it 
proved to he this young Cesar, whose father was a roan of no 
great eminence, Octavius, and 1^ moUier, Attia, Casar’s sister's 
daughter; for which reason, Casar, who had no children, made 
him by will the heir of Ms house and property. From that 
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ever he met him, and be as laa^y receb ed the avibly , and by 
fortune he happened to be bom when Cicero was consul 
Tbese were the Ttajoiu spcl.«a ot, l«t it was principally 
Gctio's hatred of Antony, and a temper nnahle to tesat honour, 
whi^ fastened bun to Caaar, with the purpose of getting the 
support of Ctesaf’s power for hw own public designs For the 
young »wan went so far ta his Court to him, that he called bun 
Father, at whidi Brutus was so h^hly displeased, that, in ha 
tpislJes to Aitrcus, be leflecttd onOceto siyieg, it was manifest, 
by ha courting Casar for fear of Antony, he did not intend 
liberty to his coucb), but an indu^eot master to bimself 
Notwithstanding, Brutus took Deero’a son, then studying pl^o- 
sopby at Athens, gave him a command, and employed hurt is 
vanous ways, with a good result. Metro's own power at this 
tune was at the greatest height to the aty, and he did what- 
soever he pleased, he completely overpowered and dime out 
Antony, and sect the two consuls, Hruns and Fansa, with an 
army, to teduce him, and, on the other hand, persuaded the 
Knsxt to allow Ccaar the beten and essigu m a prstor, as 
though he were hu country’s defender Bot after Antony was 
defeated in battle, and the consuls sbm, the armies united, and 
ranged themselves with Oe$ar And the senate, (esnng the 

C og man, and tus atraordinary fortune, endeavoured, by 
oun and gifts, to call oS the soldiers from hun, ud to lessen 
ha power, professing there was tw further need of arms now 
Antony was put to flight. 

Tbs giving Cesar an aSngbt, he privately sends aoroe frtends 
to entreat and persuade Gcero to procure the conailai dignity 
for toem both ^riier, saying he should maiiage the aBaiis as 
he pleased, should have the supreme power, and govern the 
young msn who nas only desirous cf name and glory And 
Gesar himself confessed that, m fear of rum, and m danger of 
being deserted, be hod seasonably made use of Gcero’s ambitjon, 
ptisuadffig him to stand with ium, and to accept the c3er of his 
aid and interest for the consulsbp 
And BOW, more than at any otter Uaip, CwerO kl huaself be; 
earned away and deceived, though an old man, by the per- 
suasion of a boy He joined hm in sobcitin'» votes, and pro- 
cured the good-will ct tia wnato, not without blime at the time 
on the part of hi3 fnends, and he, too, soon enough after, saw 
that he h:^ ruined himseU, and betrayed the liberty of bis 
coimtiy For the young man.oncttstabhshed, and possessed 
01 Ilo oSce Ol oraJ, baj. Caw Urcmll, md, nSneamg 
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himself to Antoay and lepidus, joined his power with theirs, 
and divided t]:e government, like a piece of property, with them, 
Thus united, they made a schedule of above two hunied persons 
who were to he put to deadn £ut tiie greatest contention in 
all their debates vras on the question of Cicero’s case. Antony 
would come to no conditions, unlcs he should be the first man 
to be killed. Lepidus held with Antony, and Oesar opposed 
them both. They met secretfy and by themselves, for three 
days together, near the town of Bononia. The spot was not far 
from the camp, with a river sairounding it. C®sar, it is said, 
contended earnestly for Qcero the first two days; Isut on the 
third day he yielded, and gave him up. The terms of their 
mutual concessions were these: that Cssar should desert Cicero, 
Lepidus his brother Faulus, and Antony, Lucius Cssar, his uncle 
by his mother’s side. Thus th^ let tijeir anger and fury take 
from them the sense of humaniiy, and demonstrated that no 
beast is more savage thtm man when possessed with power 
answerable to his rage. 

Whilst these thiogs were contriving, Cicero was with his 
brother at his count^-bouse near Tusculura; whence, hearing 
of the proscriptions, they determbed to pass to Astura, a villa 
of Cicero’s near the sea, and to take shipping from thence for 
Macedonia to Brutus, of whose strength b that provbes 
news had already been beard. They travelled together m their 
separate litters, overwhelmed with sorrow; and often stopping 
on the way their litters came together, condoled with one 
soother. But Qumtus was the more disheartened when he 
redected on his want of means for bis jouroey; for, as he said, 
be had brought nothing with him from home. And even Cicero 
himself had but a slender provision. It was judged, therefore, 
mostcxpcdientthatGcerosbould make what haste he could to 
fly, and Quintus return home to provide necessaries, and thus 
resolved, they mutually emtoaced, and patted with many tears. 

Qumtus, within a few days after, betrayed by his servants to 
those who came to search for him, was slm, together with his 
young son. But Gcero was carried to Astora, whore finding a 
vessel, he iraraedi.ately went on board her, and sailed as far as 
Ciicaum with a prosperous gale; but when the pilots resolved 
immediately to set sail from th^ce, whether fearing the sea, 
or not wholly distrusting the failh of Caesar, he went on shore, 
and passed by land a hundred furlongs, as if he was going for 
Rome, But losing rcsolotion and clanging hb mind, he again 
returned to the sea, and there spent the night in fearful and 
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perp'cxed Aoegbts Soroelmts fee lesclvtd to go into C^'s 
W pnvawV, »ad Ibere HI himself upon the ajtae of ^ 
household gods, to bnag diraic vengeanoe upon him, but the 
fear of torture put hia o5 this course And after passing 
tnroi^ a Tanet 7 of ecnfustd and onceittn counsels, at last he 
let hiS servants cajrx him bv sea to Capita, where he bad a 
house, an agreeable place to titsit to a the heat of sucamet, 
*hen the Etesian winds are so pleasant. 

There was at that place a chapel of Apollo, not far from the 
seaside, from which a fiight of croiw rose with a great noise, and 
mde tOR-ards Cicero’s vessel, as it roircd to land and lighting 
on boi sides ol the yaid.sorne ooaked, othetspetktd the ends 
oltberopes This was looked upon by all as aai ffl-omen, and, 
therefore, Ocere went again ashore, and enunnj ha house, liy 
down upon ba bed to compose bonsetf to rest. Many «f Utf 
crews settled about the window, cuhicg a dismal (awing, but 
one ol them ahghted upon tbeM where Cicero lay covered up, 
trd v-nth Its bill by little aad lioie pecked oS the Oothes troni 
bis fare Bi! servsAU, teeing this, blamed themselves that 
they should stay to be spectoton of tbeir master s murder, utd 
do nothing a hia defence, wbdst the brute creature catse to 
assist and take care c! Im i& hu uodeservtd ifiictjan, and 
tbcRfcn, putlv by «atnat>,piitly by Into, they took lira 
np, and earned him d his fatter towards die seaside 
But u the ise&nume the assassuu were eome with a band of 
soldiers, Herrciuiu, a centutioa, and F«pillias,a tnbune, wbocs 
Gcere had Sonnetly defended wbto prosecuted for the wurder 
o( ha fether FiBding the doors that, they broke them open, 
and CiCTTO not appeaneg, and these wtthsi uyn^ they Imew 
Dot where he was, it a stated that a youth, who been 
educated by Ccero in the Cbeial arts and saesces, an emana 
pated sk» e cd his brother Quiatixs,Th2ciiogTa by came, lafonned 
the tnbuie that the Uto was on its way to tbs sea throush the 
close and shady walls The tribune, tolang a few with him, 
ran to the plue where be was to TOneout And Grero, per 
cernrg Kerenmus nmning in the waScs, ccmiDanded L» servants 
to set down the litter, tod Uroknig his cho, as he used to do, 
toth his Kt baDd, he looked stoacfutly upon ha murdereB, 
his peison covered with dost, lui bard and has untnmmed, 
foie worn with his trmiWes So that th* greatest part 
« ttw that st^ by emmd tlw £ac« whilst Hereamus 
hax Aidtouswubemariercd.stretohingforthhisnfck 
ODtcItteltttt.betf^cuswBhAaityfonithyear Setetamu 
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cut off his head, and, by Antony’s command, his hands also, by 
which his PhSippics were written; for so Gcero styled those 
orations he wrote against Antony, and so they arc called to this 
day. 

When these members of Gcero were brought to Rome, Antony 
was holding an assembly for the choire of public officers; and 
when he heard it, and saw them, he cried out, “ Now let there 
be an end of our proscr^tions.” He commanded his head and 
hands to be fastened up over rostra, where the oratore spoke ; 
a sight which the Roman people shuddered to behold, and they 
believed they saw there, not tire face of Cicero, but the image of 
Antony’s own souL And yet amidst these actions he did justice 
in one thing, by delivering up Philologus to Pomponia, the wife 
of Quintus; who, having got his body into her power, besides 
other grievous punishments, made him cat ofi his own flesh by 
pieces, and roast and eat it; for so some writers have related. 
But Tito, Cicero’s emancipated ^ve, has not so much as 
mentioned the treachery of PhOobgus. 

Some long time after, Cssar, I have been told, visiting one of 
his daughter's sons, found him with a book of Cicero^ in his 
hand. The boy for fear endeavoured to bide it under his gown; 
which Cssor perceiving, took it from him, and, turning over a 
great part of the book standing, gave it him again, and said, 
“ lly child, this was a learned man, and a lover of his country." 
And immediately after be had vanquished Antony, being then 
consul, he made Qcero’s son his colleague in the office; and 
under that consulship the senate took down all the statues of 
Antony, and abolished aD the odter honours that had been given 
him, and decreed diat none of that family should thereafter 
bear the name of Marcus; and thus the final acts of the punish- 
ment of Antony were, by the divine powere, devolved upon the 
family of Cicero. 


THE COMPARISON OF DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 

These arc die most memorable cirainistancBS recorded in 
history of Demosthenes and Gcero which have come to our 
knowledge. But omittii^ an exact comparison of their respec- 
tive faculties in speaking, yet thus much seems fit to be said; 
that Demosthenes, to himself a master in rhetoric, applied 
all the faculties he had, natural or acquired, wholly that way; 
tlmt he far surpassed in force and strength Of eloquence all his 
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conteinpomies ai political »nd juioal fptahrg, m grandeta 
and majest) t\\ the panegyncal otaton, «vd vb tcroia^ awi 
science alJ the logicians aad thrtonaans of his diy, itut Ctcero 
was higUy educated, and by bis dil^enf study became a most 
accomplisted genera) scholar m all these branches, having left 
behind him numefOLis philosophical trtapses of his own on 
Academic pratiplcs, aa, ittd«d,tv«a w hi* written speeches, 
both political and judiaal, we see him ootmuaBy trying to 
show ha learning by the way. And one may discover the 
diflereat temoer of ewh of them in their speeches For Demos- 
thenes’s oratory was without all enbelJishment and jesting, 
wholly composed for real effect and tenonsnesi , not smelling 
of the lamp, as Pytheas scoffingly wid, but of the temperance, 
thoughtfulness, austenty, sad grave tamestness of hts temper 
Whereas Cicero's love of mock^ often ran him into scurrility, 
and in hu dove of daughing away senoia srguments in judieaal 
cases by jests and facetious remarks, with a view to the advan- 
tage el his dients, be pud toolittie regard to what was decent 
ayisg, for example, ui hts defence of Cshus, that he had dost 
no al^d thing go niUi plenty and afSueset to indulge bmuclf 
la pleasures, it being a kind of madness not to enjoy the thiUigs 
we possess, especially since the most eminent phitesopheis have 
aatettad p\eos\.m to be tht thstfest good So ahio wt are told 
that when Ocero, being cotsul, undertook the defence of l,Iuretia. 
t^sal Cato’8proseciiliOQ,hy way of baaieniig Cato, he made 
a long senes of jokea upoQ the absurd faridms, as they are 
cslled,ai the Stoic set, to that a loud laughter passing from the 
crowd to the judges, Cato, with a quiet smile, said to those that 
sit next him, “ My fnecd^ what an amusing consul we have ” 
And, mdeed, Cicero was by natural temper very much dis- 
posed to mirth and pleasantry, and always appeared with a 
sioilmg fuid serene countenaivx I>emtB'lbenes had con- 
stant care and thoughtfulness u his look, and a serious anxiety, 
wbchheseldcm,if er»,bid aside, and, therefore, was accounted 
by Jits enemies, as he hsms^ confessed, morose and ilj-mannered 
AMo, rt is very endfnl, out of their several writings, that 
Demosthenes never touched upon bis own praises but decently 
and «thout offence when -tfiere was need of it, and for some 
weighber end, but upon other unasions modestly and sparingly. 
But Ciw’s inuneasuraKe boastme of himself in hts orations 
^«a him of aa ssneontetAUWe appetite for distinction, 
his cry being evermore that arms should give place to the gown, 
andlhesddArslkuitltothetoiigDe, And flt last we find him 
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extolling not ocly his deeds and actions, but his orations also, 
as well these that were only spedren, as those that were pub- 
lished; as if he were engaged in a boyish trial of skill, who 
should speak best, with the Aetewidans, Isoaates and Anaxi- 
menes, not as one who could claim ttie task to guide and instruct 
the Roman nation, the — 

" SoJdier iall-armed, tetrific to the toe.” 

It is necessary, indeed, for a political leader to be an able 
speaker; but it is an ignoble thing for any man to admire and 
relish the glory of his own eloquence. And, in this matter, 
Demosthenes had a mwe than ordinary gravity and magni- 
ficence of mind, accounting his talent in speaking nothing more 
than a mere accoraplishinent and matter of practice, the success 
of which must depend greatly on the goed-^iU and candour of 
his hearers, and regarding those who pride themselves on such 
accounts to be men of a low and petty disposition. 

The power of persuading and governing the people did, 
indeed, equally belong to both, so that those who hso armies 
and camps at command stood in need of their assistance; as 
Charas, Diopithes, and Leosthenes of Demosthenes’s, Poenpey 
and young Desar of Ciew’s, as the latter himself admits in hu 
ilemoirs addressed to Agrippa and Mscenos. £ut what ore 
thought and commonly said most to demonstrate and try the 
tempers of men, namely, authority and place, by moving ei'ery 
passion, and discovering every frailty, these are things which 
Demosthenes never received; nor was he ever in a position to 
give such proof of himself, having never obtoined any eminent 
office, nor led any of those armies into the field against Philip 
which he raised by his eloquence. Cicero, on the other hand, 
was sent quasstor into Si(iy, and proconsul into Cilicia and 
Cappadocia, at a time sdien avarice was at the height, and the 
commanders and governors who were employed abroad, as 
though they thought it a mean thing to steal, set themselves to 
seize by open force; so that it seemed no heinous matter to take 
bribes, but he that did it most moderately was in good esteem. 
And yet he, at this time, gave the most abundant proofs alike 
of his contempt of riches and of hu humanity and good-nature. 
And at Rome, when he was created consul in name, but indeed 
receii'ed sovereign and dictatorial authority against Catiline 
and Ills conspirators, be attested the tnitfa of Plato’s prediction, 
that then the miseries of states would be at an end when, by a 
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«c, end }utt{ce sKouId be 


happy fortune, supreme pc»*f, t 
unrted in one 

It IS sajd, to the reproacb oJ DemostbeBes, wat hu eloquence 
nas mercenary, that he pnwtdy made oralions lor Phomion 
iBd ApoUodonis, though adirersanti is ihe same cauje, that 
he was charged with mooeya moved from the King of Penia, 
and condemned tor brtbei {rnen Haiptlus And should we grant 
that all those (and they ait not te«> who have made these 
jtateicentj against him have spoVen what u vratiue, yet that 
Demosthenes was not the d>aracter to loolc without desne on 
the presents offered him out cl itspect and gratitude by royal 
persons, and that one who lent money on nantine uitity was 
Jiliely to be thus indiScRDt, s ndiat we euuot assert, 
that Ciaro refused, frora the Siotaiis when ha was quator, 
from the King of Cappadocu. when he was proconsul, and from 
ha ineods at Rome when ^ was in unit, many presents, though 
urged to meiT* them, has beta said already 
Moreover, Demostheon's banishment was infamous, upon 
ccmyiction for bnbeiy} Cieero’a Ttty borourable, for ndding 
biS country of a set of vtSains Therefore, when Dea«thenes 
fled hu country, no man regarded it, for Crero’s salts the senate 
changed their ^hit, and pot oa mouiiung, and would not be 
penuaded to coake any act before Qceto’a return was decreed 
Cicero, however, passed his ciile iiSy in Uanderna. Sut the 
veiy exfle of Deii»sthenes made up a p«t part of the servires 
be did forhia aunuy, fembe went th^h the cities of Greece, 
and everywhere, as n e have said, joined m the conflict on behalf 
of the Gtaaos, driving out tbe Uacedonun ambassadors, and 
approving himself a much letter atuen tha.e nisnmtodes and 
Alabiades did in the like fortune And, after his return, be 
agam devoted himself to the same public «rvice, and continued 
firm to hu opposition w Anopatcr and the Macedonians 
UTieteas Lselius reproached Ckcio a the senate for sitting silent 
when Casar, a beardless youth, asked leave to come forwaid, 
ratrory to tbe law, as a candidate for the consulship, and 
Bratus, m his epistles, cbaiges hint with nursing and rearing a 
grratcr and more heavy tyranny than that they had removed 
ruiall), Qcero’s death crates oar pity, for an old man to be 
miserably earned up and down by hu servaau, flying and hidmg 
hansell from that death which was, m the course of nature, so 
a^atband, aodyttatlasttoheciwlered Deicosthenes, 
tiiougb he seemed at first a uttk to wppheate, yer, by his pre- 
paring and keeping rtie pwsonby Ian, demands ouradmiration 
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and still more admirable vras his rang it. When the temple of 
the god no longer aSorded him a sancamaiy, he took refuge, as it 
were, at a mightier altar, freeiiig himself from anns and soldiers, 
and laughing to scorn the cmel^ of Antipater, 


DEilETRIUS 

iNGEmons men have long observed a resemblance between the 
arts and the bodily sensK. And they were first led to do so, I 
think, by noticing the' way in which, both in the arts and with 
our senses, we examine opposites. Judgment once obtained, 
the use to which ws put it differs in ^ two cases. Our senses 
are not meant to pick out blade tatber than white, to prefer 
sweet to bitter, or soft and yielding to hard and resisting objects ; 
all they have to do is to lecdve impressions as they occur, and 
report to the undentanding the impressions as received. The 
arts, on the other bond, which reason institutes expressly to 
choose and obtain some suitable, and to refuse and get rid of 
some unsuitable object, have their proper concern in the con- 
sideration of the former; though, in a casual and contingent 
way, ^ey must also, for the veiy rejection of them, pay atten- 
tion to the latter, ifedicine, to produce hedtli, has to examine 
disease, and music, to create harmony, must iavesti|ate discord; 
and the supreme arts, of temperance, of justice, and of wisdom, 
as they are acts of judgment and selection, exercised not on good 
and just and expedient only, but also on wicked, unjust, and 
inexpedient objects, do not give their conunendations to the 
mere innocence whose boast is its inexperience of evil, and whose 
truer name is, by their award, simpleness and ignorance of what 
all men who live aright should Jenow. The ancient Spartans, at 
their festivals, used to force their Helots to swallow large quanti- 
ties of raw wine, and then to expose them at the public tables, 
to let the young men see wliat it is to be drunk, And, though 
I do not think it consistent with humanity or with civil justice 
to correct one man’s morals by corrupting those of another, yet 
we may, I think, avail otu^ves of the cases of those who 
have Men into indiscretions, and hav^ in high stations, made 
themselves conspicuous for misconduct; ajid I shall not do 
ill to introduce a pair or two of sudi examples among these 
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bio'Taphiej, not, assuredly, to amuse anil divert ffly reader*, or 
give sanety to my theme, but as Ijffitfuas, the Theban, used to 
show his sciwlirs good and bad perfoimers on the flute, and to 
tell them, “ You should pky lie this maa," and, ‘ You should 
net play hke that," and as AnOgeiudas used to say, Young 
people would take pester pkanire a heanog good playing, li 
fiistthty were set to hear soc®* 

to me liely enough that we shall be all the more realous end 
more enjulous to read, observe, and imitate the better Ii\es, il 
vre are not lett in igtuatancc ot the blameworthy and the bad 
For this reason, the following book contains the lives of 
Pemetnus Paborcetes and Antomus the Tnuiavir, two persons 
who ba\c ahaodanilf justified the words of Plato, that great 
natures produce great vice* as weB w virtues Botii alike were 
amorous and intemperate, warble and mimiflcent, sumptuous 
in then wiy of bviog and overbearing in their nannen And 
the likeoess ci their fortunci earned out the nsembhnee la their 
characters Not only were tbtv bves each a lenea of great sue- 
and great disastet*, mi^ty acqmsiuons and tremendous 
losses o> power, sudden overthrows followed by usopected 
recoveries, but they died^ also,Demetnus in actual captivity to 
his enemies and Antony on the >eige oi it 
Antigoous had by his wife, Sttatonice, the daughter of Cor 
rhwus, two sons, the one oi whom, titer the name of bu uncle, 
he called Demetnus, the other had that of bu grandfather 
Philip, and died young Thu u the most gene^ account, 
although some bare cebted that Demetrius was not the son of 
AntigoDus, but of hu brotber, and that bu own father dying 
young, and his mother being afterwards mamed to AnUgoaus, 
be was accounted to be hts son 

Demetnui had not the height of his father Antigonus, though 
be was a tall man Put his countenance was one of such 
Singular beiuly and expression that no pamter or sculptor 
ever produced a good IdreaeSs ol him It combined grace and 
*j7?cgtb, d-gTit} Kith boyish bloom, and, m the midst of youth 
ful heat and passim, what was hardest of all to lepresent vms 
a certarn heroic look and aif of kingly greatness Nor did ha 
character belie his looss, as no one was better able to render 
himself both loved and feared Forashewasthemost«s/aad 
agietable eJ companions, and the most luxunouj and delicate 
of pnnees m his dnakmg and banqueting and daily pleasures, 
fO in leaoa toere was new any one that showed a more vehe- 
ment persistence, or a marepassooate energy. Bacchus, skaied 
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in the conduct of Trar, and after war in ginng peace its pleasures 
and joys, seems to have been bis pattern among the gods. 

He wonderfully fond of bk father Antigonus; and the 
tenderness he had for his mother led him, for her sake, to re- 
double attentions, whidi it was evident were not so much owing 
to fear or duty as to the more powerful motives of inclination. 
It is reported that, rebmung one day from hunting, he went 
immediately into the apartinent of Antigonus, who was con- 
vening with some ambakadois, and after stepping up and kiss- 
ing his father, he sat down by him, just as he was, still holding 
in bis hand the javelins which he had brought with him. Where- 
upon Antigonus, who had just dismissed the ambassadors with 
their answer, called out m a loud voice to them, as they were 
going, " Mention, also, that this is the way in which v;e two 
live together; ” as if to imply to them that it was no .slender 
mark of the power end security of hfe fos’cmment that there 
was so pcricct good understanding between himself and his son. 
Such an unsociable, solitary thing is power, and so much of 
jealousy and distrust in it, that the first and greatest of the sue- 
cesson of Alexander could make ft a thi^ to gloiy in that he 
was not so afraid of his son as to forbid his standing beside him 
with a weapon in bis hand. And, in feet, among all the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, that of .Antigonus was the only house 
whidi, for many descents, was exempted from aime of this 
kind; or to 8t.ate ft exactly, Philip was the only one of this 
family who was guilty of a son’s death. All the other families, 
we may fairly say, rdlorded frequent examples of fathers who 
brought their children, husbands their wives, children their 
mothers, to untimely ends; and that brorhers should put 
brothers to death was assum^, like the postulate of mathemati- 
cians, as the common and recognised royal first principle of safety. 

Let us here record an example in the early life of Demetrius, 
showing his natural homaoe and kindly disposition. It was an 
adventure which pa.sscd betwixt him and ilLthridates, the son 
of AriobarzaneSj who was about the same age with Demetrius, 
and lived with him, in attendance cm Ant^oniis; and although 
nothbg was said or could he said to his reproach, he fell under 
suspidon, in consequence of a dream which Antigonus had. 
Antigonus tliought himself in a fair and spacious field, where he 
sowed golden seed, and saw presenfly a golden crop come up; 
of which, however, loolm^ presently again, he saw nothing 
remain but the stubble, without the ears. And as he stood by 
in anger and ve.\ation, he heard some voices saying JiCthridates 
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hadcutthegoHsDharvfStacdtsmeaitcffawPoatus AnO 
?oQUs, mudi dBcoD^osed *rth bis diran, first bouid his son 
bv *n oath not to speak, ard then related it to bin, adding 
that be bsd resoh ed, m coosequence, to lose no time la nddmg 
himseUofMithndates.ttdm^mgaMywithinm Demetrwa 
was ttuemei) distitssed, and ahta the young nan came, as 
usual, to pass his Uiot with bun, to keep be oath he forbore 
from ajiBg a word, but, drawing hnn aside bitle by httle fron 
the ccKipatiy, » soon a they irat by therasehts, without 
opening ius bps, with the pontt ol his javdin he traced before 
bk the words ‘ Flj , Uithndates ’’ Muhndates took the hmt, 
and Bed by n^ht into Dti^doaa, where Afitgonus’i dream 
about him was quiddy broufht to its due fulgent, for he 
got possesKori ol a large and (ertile tenitory, and from hua 
descended the hue el the kmgs of Pootus, wbch, m the eighth 
{eneratton, was reduced (he Romans Tba may serve for 
a specmttB of the early g^nesa and bee ol jotbce that eras 
part of DeneCnos s natural character 
But as in the elements ol the world, Empedocles tells us, out 
ol li^g trd dislike, there apnng tip csbudUo& and warfare, 
and ell the more, ^e closer the contact, or the nearer the 
approach of obgects, eren $0 die perpetvJ hostilities among 
the neason ol Mesander were a^vated and tnf amed, in 
paneular cases, by jutsposition of mterssts and of tern tone:, 
as, for naisple, in the cue of Antigomis and Ptolemy News 
came to Antigocus that Ptolemy bad rxossed from Cyprus acd 
mvadrd Syria, and was ranging the coonhy and reduang the 
ones Reciamiog, cberebrejbmisdfiQ Phrygia, be sent Deme- 
inus, now twenty-two yean old, to make his first essay as sole 
coomandrr in an uoporuot diarge. Be, whose yonthhi) heat 
outran his eapenence, adramng agamsi aa adversary trained 
in Alexander’s iciw^, and premised ® many encounters, in- 
cuned a great defeat near the town d Gara, in whidi eight 
thousand of his men were taken and five thousnd killed His 
own tent, also bs money, and all bis private eSects aad funatuTe, 
were captured Thse, however, J^ttny seat back, tcgether 
with his blends, accompanying ibem with the humane and 
courteous message, that they were tsot figblag (or anything else 
but honour and dominion. Deicetnus accepted the gdt, pray 
^ only to the gods not to leave haa long la Pcolemv s debt, 
mt to let hnn have an eaily chance trf doing the Kke to hia 
p hw disaster, abo, with the temper, not of a toy de- 
teated m bn attempt, bat rf an old and long tried general 
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familiar with reverse of fortune; he busied himself in collcctiog 
his men, replenishing his magazmes, watching the allegiance of 
the cities, and drilling newiecrmts. 

Antigonus received the news of the battle with the remark 
that Ptolemy had beaten hoi's and would now have to fight 
with men. But not to hnmt^ the spfric of his son, he acceded 
to his request, and left him to command on the next occasion. 

Not long after, Giles, Ptolemy’s lieutenant, with a powerful 
army, took the field, and looking upon Demetrius as already 
defeated by the pre^ons battle, he had in his imagination driven 
him out of Syria before he saw him. But he quickly found him- 
self deceived ; for Demetrius came so unexpectedly upon him 
that he surprised both the general and bis army, making tiim 
and seven thousand of the soldiers prisoners of war, and pos- 
sessing himsdf of a large amount of treasure. But his joy in 
the victory was not so much for the prizes he should keep, as 
for those he could restore; and his thankfulness was less for the 
wealth and glory then for the means it gave him of requiting 
his enemy’s former Merosiiy. He did not, however, take it 
into his own hands, out wrote to his father. And on receiving 
leave to do as he liked, he sent back to Ftoluny Cillcs and his 
friends. loaded with presents. This defeat drove Ptolemy out 
of S}Tia, and brought Antigonus from Celsns to enjoy the 
victory and the sight of the son who had gained it 

Soon after, Demetrius was .sent to bring the Nabath®.m .^b$ 
into obedience. And here be got into a district without water, 
and incurred considerable danger, but by his resolute and 
composed demeanour be overawed barbarians, and returned 
after receiving from them a large amount of booty and seven 
hundred camels. Not long after, Seleucus, whom Antigonus 
had formerly chased out of Babylon, but who bad afterwards 
recovered his dominion by his own efforts and maintained him- 
self in it, went with la^ forces on an expedition to reduce the 
tribes on the confines of India and the provinces near Mount 
Caucasus. And Demetrius, cMjecturn^ that be had left Meso- 
potamia but slenderly guarded in his rdjsence, suddenly passed 
the Euphrates with army md made his way into Babylonia 
unexpectedly; wbe.a he succeeded in capturing one of the two 
citadels, out of which he expcDed the gairison of Selcucus, and 
placed in it seven thousand men of his own. rVnd after blow- 
ing his soldiers to enrich themsdves mth all the spoil they could 
- cany with them out of the country, he retired to the sea, leaving 
Seleucus more securely raasto of his domininns than before, as 
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he smnea br tins conduct W sfesadoactery nlaiin to* tfontrr 
*brfjUtT*atedll«tnwmy’* BowcTet.liyiirapidad^ance, 
fc< rcsct-ed Haicainassoj bdm ftolemjf, «li6 vrsi bcsi^mg it. 
Tht dflry which tins obttmed tkon mipirtd both the }a tJi« 
uid son with * wnderfol deure for freeing Greecr, which 
Csssander and Ptfllcny had ewiywhtre reduced W iUvtry 
bo oobter or josto w vss uDdmitenhy any o\ the Vings, 
the flisl A they had pined while hoabling, with Ctwk^wsBt 
ance, the baibanaw, beag thus eiaplpyrd, for hOECur’s sale 
and good repute, » htlpii^ the Gtt^ 'Mien the resolation 
was taken to bwin then attoopt wiiJi Athens, one of ha fneads 
CoM Antigonas, if they captured Athttis, they must keep it safe 
w ti'o-ewa hands, as tythu gangway they might step out from 
their ships tito Greece when they {leased Bjt Anttgsmia 
woufd not hear of it, be did not want a better or a steadier 
gasgwar than peoples good win, andlnm Mheos,lhebeaeo:i 
ef the mrid, the news of ther aodnet would toon be hand-d 
tn to ail the world s mhabiUou SoDanetnssiWithtstufiDt 
£vt ^ouond toleett, and sBeetof two hundred and Sfty ships, 
«k sa3 for Athens, *he» Deoftnw &i KaJeroa was goaem* 
log the Cite for Cassonder, with a gamsos lodged id the port 
«i Umvdtia. Ey gW foitiue sM akilfut management he 
appeared Wor« raws, oo the twtnfy^ttch e/ TbaigtiiOD, 
b<loreaiijth.ngb3dbeeat!eardolhim. Indeed, when his ships 
were seen, they were takes for Ptolemy’s, and preparaboos were 
cocsBKiictd fpr itceivag them, tiS at last, the geacrih dts 
coTttiag th^ir mistake, burned doira, tad aS was sUteiv wd 
confnsion, and attempts to posh fcwward prepatauons to oppose 
the landing of this bustile ferw For Demetnus, having foi^ 
the Mtrances of the port undefended, stood la directly, nod 
was bv ihu tune safcJr aoide, before the eyes Of everybody, 
ana made signals Iroai to Oap, requesting a peaceable hearing 
And to lav* being Jiwi, beaosed a herald with a load voice 
to tcisia psodtiaatiJo that be was teas thither by the coo 
mind of hu father, with oo other dteigo thaa wbat he prayed 
^e Ri>ds to prosper with swsess, W gtee the Athiiato 
bbeiw, to eit^ the ganiwa, and lo restore the anaen t Uw and 
TOosbmtion of the country 

p* peopl*, heaneg this, at once threw down tfceir shields 
wd dapping thcff hands, with kwd sedamatwns eBtreatid 
^ettm to tend, call^ him th«r deliverer and benefactor 
btt who tow that there was 
rcJim, M It but to receive the tnaqaccM. whether he sboJd 
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perfonn his promises or not, sent, however, messengers to beg 
for his protection j to whom Demetiias gave a kind reception, 
and sent back with them Aristodetnus of ^filetus, one of his 
father’s friends. The Phafenan, under the change of govern- 
ment, was more afraid of his fellow-citizens than of the enemy; 
hut Demetrius took precautions for him, and out of respect for 
his reputation and character, sent him with a safe conduct to 
Thebes, whither he desired to go. For himself, be declared he 
would not, in spite of all his cariosity, put his foot in the city 
till he had completed his deliverance by driving out the garrison. 
So blockading JIunychia with a paliside and trench, he sailed 
off to attack Megara, where also there was one of Cassander’s 
garrisons. But, hearing that CratesipoUs, the wife of Alexander, 
son of Polysperchon, who was famous for her beauly, was well 
disposed to sec him, he left his troops nem- fifegara, and set out 
with a few llght-anned attendants for Pattas, where she was now 
staying. And, quitting these also, be pitched his tent apart 
from everybody, that me woman ro^ht pay her visit without 
being seen. Ibis some of the enemy perceived, and suddenly 
attacked him; and, in his aiann, be was obliged to disguise 
himself is a shabby doak, and run for it, nanowly escaping the 
shame of being made a prisoner, in reward for his foolish passion. 
And as it was, his tent and monQ" were taken. Megara, however, 
surrendered, and would have pillaged by the soldiers, but 
for the urgent intercession of the Athenians. The garrison was 
driven out, and the city restored to independence. ^Vhile he 
was occupied in this, he remembered that Stilpo, the phDosopher, 
famous for his choice of a life of tranquillity, was residing here. 
He, therefore, sent for him, and b^ged to imow whether any 
thing belonging to him had been taken. “ No," replied Stilpo, 

" I have not met with any one to take away knowledge.” 
Pretty nearly all the servants in the city had been stolen away; 
and so, when Demetrius, renewing his courtesies^ to Stilpo, on 
taking leave of him, said, “ I leave your city, Stilpo, a city of 
freemeo,’’ " Certainly,” iqdledStilpo, "there is notone serving 
man left among us all.” 

Returning from Jf^ra, he sat down before the citadel of 
Muny’chia, which in a few days he took by assault, and caused the 
fortifications to be demolished; and thus having accomplished 
his design, upon the request and invitation of the Athenians 
he made his entrance into ■flie upper a'ty, where, causing the 
people to be summoned, be pnblidy announced to them that 
their ancient constitution was restored, and that they should 
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receive from hu father, AnUgon«,tpreseDt of one hundred^ 
fifty thousand measures of nbeat, and smih a supfV o! Umber 
as would enabJe them to buM ahoadrtdgalleys In thistflantw 
•did the Atheaiata recover tbea pop^ uvsntulwtu, afttt the 
spsct oi fifteen years the time of dw war of Lanta and the 

battle before Cmoa, during which intervai of time the govein- 
raent bad been administered nominally as an oligarchy, bat 
reJly by asingleman, DemetriiB thePhaJerun being so pow- 
fu] But the excessive bonouji which the Athenians bestowed, 

loT these noble and fenerous acts, ?pon Petoetpus, aeated 
ofience and disgust The Athenians were the first who gave 
AntigOBos and Daaetnus the title of liagt, which hitherto they 
had made it a point ol piety to decline, U the one remanting 
royal hosour still teened for the Lneal dscendants of Philip 
andAlewnder, uj wiiJchnonel«tiheycou!d venture to purtKi- 
pate Another name which they received Imm no people but 
the AtheniaM was that of the Tnldar IhetiM and Debveien 
And to tBhaxKfe Mw ftatttry, ^ a wmmon vote it was den*ed 
to change the style of the aty, and not to have the ) ears named 
any locier fram the annual archoa, a pnest of the two Tutelary 
Divimtia, who was to be yearly chosen, « as to bt e this boaour, 
and all public acts and instrumeob were to bear tbeir date by 
hu oaoie They deoted, also, that the fipirts o! Antigonui and 
Hemetnos should be woven, with ^ose d the gods, ato the 
pattern of the great wbe They oastaaled the spot where 
uemecrius first alighted hrom bu ch^t, and built an altar 
there, with the mine of the Altar of the Descent of Demetnus 
Tbsv crested two cew tries, calliiis titro a/ier the names of 
these pnnces, the Antigonid and the Demeirad, and In the 
CsiaDal, which consisted of fire bvndred persons, fifty being 
ebnsen out of <* cty tnbe, they added oat hundred mwe to 
represent these new tribes But the wildest proposal was one 
nude byStratocles, the great nveotoi^ all these ingenious and 
wquisite compUmenu, enacting that the pemben of any 
deputation that the city should send to Demetnus or AnOgonns 
should have the same twJc as those sent to Delphi or Olympia 
for the perfonnance oi tlie nationa! ttcnfices m behalf of the 
stau at the great Greet festmis This Stiatotfcs was, la all 
respects, an audacpuj and abandoned character, and seemed 
to have made it lus ob|tct to copy, by his buffoonery and 
impertinence, Oeoti’s dd familttn^ With the people His 
dv bnngit^ him a dish of bmss and 
necibona fac ha dsaoer, “Oh,’* said be, " I am to dine upon 
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the things which we statesmen p% at ball with.” At another 
time, when the Atha»ians received their naval defeat near 
•forgot, he hastened home before the ne^'s could reach the 
city, and having a chaplet on his head, came riding through the 
Ceramicus, announcing tiiat diey had won a victory, and moved 
a vote for thanksgivings to the gods, and a distribution of meat 
among the people in their tiflms. Presently after came those 
who brought home the wrecks from the battle; and when the 
people exSaimed at what he had done, he came boldly to face 
the outcry, and asked what harm there had been in giving them 
two days' pleasure. 

Such was Stratocles. And, " adding flame to fire," as Aristo- 
phanes saj-s, there was one who, to outdo Stratocles, proposed 
that it should be decreed iha^ whensoever Demetrius should 
honour their dt)’ with his presence, they should treat him with 
the same show of hospitable entertaimnent with which Ceres 
and Bacchus arc received; and the dtizcQ who exceeded the 
test in the splendour and cosdmess of h^ receptioD should have 
a sum of mooey granted him from the public purse to make a 
sacred offering, Pinaijy^ ^ey changed the name of the month 
of Ifunychion, and tailed it Demetrion; they gave the name of 
the Demetrion to the odd day between the end of the old and 
the beginninf of the new month; and turned the feast of 
Bacchus, the Dion)'sta, inte the Oemetiu or feast of Demetrius, 
Sfost of these changes were marked by the divine displeasure. 
The sacred robe, in which, according to their decree, the figures 
of Demetrius and Antigonus had oeen woven mtli those 0! 
Jupiter and Miners’a, was caught by a violent gust of wind, 
while the procession was convieyit^ it through the Ceramicus, 
and was tom from the top to the bottom. A crop of hemlock, 
a plant which scarcely grew anywhere, even in the counwy 
thereabouts, sprang up in abundance round the altars which 
they bad erected to these new divinities. 'Diey had to omit the 
sol^D procession at the feast of Bacchus, as upon the very day 
of its celebration there was sudi a severe and rigorous frost, 
comitjg quite out of its tim^ tiiat not only the vines aod fig- 
frees were Med, but almost all the wheat was destroyed in 
the blade. Accordingly, Ihili[^idcs, an enemy to Stratocles, 
attacked him in a comedy, in the folfo'ring versos:— 

'' He for wlcm frosts that mpped rout raes wett sent, 

And tor whose otis the hdlr robe rent. 

V.'ho grants to men the gods' own honours, he, 

Not the poor st^ Uoow thepeqifc’s enemy." 
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his ear the maxim from Euripides, broadly substitutbg a new 
word for the originalj sent— 

" tiatuial 01 not, 

A mao oust tmi where profit will be got." 

Any respect, however, which he showed either to Phila or to 
his other wives did not go so far as to prevent him from con- 
sorting with any number of mistresses, and hearing, in this 
respect, the wont character of aH the princes of his time. 

A summons now arrived bnm his fotber, ordering him to go 
and fight with Ptolemy in Cyprus, triiidi he was obliged to obey, 
sorr)' os he was to abandon Greece. And in quitting this nobler 
and more glorious enterprise, he sent to Cieonides, Ptolemy’s 
general, who was holding garrisons in Siryon and Corinth, offer- 
ing him money to let the dries be independent But on his 
refusal, he set sail hastily, taldng additional forces with him, 
and made for C^rus; where, immediately upon his arrival, he 
fell upon Menelaus, the brother of Ptolray, and gave him a 
defeat. But when Ptolemy himself came in person, with large 
forces both on land and sea, for some little time nothing took 
place beyond an interchange of menaces and lofty talk, Ptolemy 
bade Demetrius sail off before the whole armament came up, if 
he did not wish to be trampled under foot; and Demetrius 
offered to let him retire, on emdition of Itis withdrawing his 
garrisons from Sicyon and Corinth. And not they alone, but 
all the other potentates and princes of the time, were m andety 
for tile uncertain impending issue of the conflict; as it seemed 
evident that the conqueror’s prize would be, not Cyprus or 
Syria, but the absolute supremacy. 

Ptolemy had brought a hundred and fifty galleys with him, 
and gave orders to Menelaus to sally, in the h^t of the battle, 
out of the harbour of Salamis, and attadc with sixty ships the 
rear of Demetrius, Demetrius, however, opposing to these sixty 
ten of his galleys, which were a sufficient number to block up 
the narrow entrance of the harbour, and drawing out his land 
forces along all the headlands nmning out into sea, went into 
action with a hundred and eigh^ galleys, and, attacking with 
the utmost boldness and impetuosity, utterly routed Ptolemy, 
who fled with eight ships, the sole remnant of his fleet, seven^ 
having been Liken with all their men, and tlie rest destroyed in 
the battle; while the whole mnltibide of attendants, friends, 
and women, that had foltowed in the ships of burden, all the 
arms, treasure, and military engines fell, without exception, into 
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the baniJs of Demetnus, and «« bjr btm collected and brought 
into the camp Anwnj the pnsoners wai the celebrated Larau, 
famed it one time for her skill 00 the flute, and afterwards 
renowned as a nustress And altbough now epon the wane of 
her jouthful beauty, and tha^ J)emetnas was much her 
junior, she cceraswl over hca to great * chsnn that all other 
women seemed to be amorous of Demetnus, but Demetnus 
amorous only of Lamia. After this signal victory, Demetnus 
wm- before Sahmis, and Menehns, unable to m^e any le* 
sistance, surrendered himself and aM his fleet, twdve hundred 
bone, and twelve thousand foot, together with the place But 
l^t which added more than all to the glory and splendour of 
the success was the humane and gutermu conduct of Demetnus 
to the vanquished. For, after be bad en honourable funerals 

to the dead, he bestowed llber^ upon the iivmg, and that be 
might not forget the Athcttians, he sent them, &s a present 
CQOiplete anus for twehe bundted men. 

To cany this happy news, Anstodemus of Miletus, the most 
perfect flatterer belonging to the court, was despatch^ to AnD* 
goous . and he, to eohanca the srelcome message, was resolved, 
It would appear, to nuke bis most suceesshi) ^ort. NV^ieo be 
enssed from Cyprus, be bade flie galley which conveyed bin) to 
come to anchor oS ^e land, and, having ordered sQ the ship's 
ertw to remain aboard, he took the boat, and was set ashore 
alone Thus he proceded to Anhgonus, who, one may well 
imagine, was^in suspense eoougb about the issue, and suSered 
al] i^e aantbes oat^ to steo o^a^ m so perilous astzuggls. 
And when he beard that Anstodemns was conung alone, it put 
him into y.t greater trouble, be could scarcely forbear from 
going out trf meet him himrelf, besentmessengtroninessetiger, 
and friend Ifter fnend, to inquire what news But Anstodemus, 
walking gr^y and with a settled countenance, without pahmg 
aav answef, stiU proceeded quietly onward, until Antigoans, 
quite alsnied and no longer able to relram, got up and met him 
at the gale, -whither be came wifli a crowd of anxious followers 
nOKTOllected and running after him As soon as he aw Anti 
gonoff within he a rin g strettiiiag out bis hands, he accosted hmi 
with the bud exclsratioD, *' Ha 3 , Keg Antigonusl wa hare 
defeated Ftolemy by ssa, aod have faV>n Cyprus and sixteen 
thousand eight hundred pnsoneis'’ " Welcome, iMistodsmus,” 
ttphtd Anugonus, “ but, as you dinse to torture us so long for 
?om pod news, j ou may wait awhile for the reward of it’ 
Upon this the people around gave Antigonus and Demetrius, 
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for the fint time^ the title of kings. His friends at once set a 
diadem on the head of Ant^emns; and he sent one presently 
to his son, ss-ith a letter addressed to him as King Demetrius. 
And when this news was told in Egypt, that they might not seem 
to he dejected with the late defeat Ptolemy's followers also took 
occasion to bestow the style of khig upon him; and the rest of 
the successors of Alexander were qukde to follow the example. 
Lysimachus began to wear the diadem, and Seleucus, who had 
before received the name in all addresses from the barbarians, 
now also took it upon him in all business with the Greeks, 
Cassander still retained his usual superscription in his letters, 
but others, both in writing and speaking, gave him the royal 
title. Nor was this the mwe accession of a name, or intro- 
duction of a new fashion. The men’s own sentiments about 
themselves were disturbed, and their feelings elevated; a spirit 
of pomp and arrogance passed into their habits of life and 
conversation, as a tragic actor on the stage modifies, with a 
change of dress, liis steps, his voice, his motions in sitting down, 
his maimer in addressing another. The punishments they 
inflicted were more violent after they had thus laid aside that 
modest style under which they formerly dissembled their power, 
and influence of which had often made them gentler and 
less exacting to their subjects. A single flattering voice effected 
a revolution in the worid. 

Antigonus, e-xtremely elevated with the success of his arms 
in Cyprus, under the conduct of Demetrius, resolved to push on 
his good fortune, and to lead his forces in person against Ptolemy 
byland whilst Demetrius should coast with a great fleet along 
the shore, to assist him by sea. Ihc issue of the contest was 
intimated in a dream whi<^ Medius, a friend to Antigonus, bad 
at this time in his sleep. He thought lie saw Antigonus and his 
whole aimy running, as if it had a race; that, in the first 
part of the course, he went rff showing great strength and speed; 
gradually, however, his pace sladmncd, and at the end lie saw 
him come lagging up, tired and almost breathless and quite 
spent. Antigonus himself met with many diSlculties by land; 
and Demetrius, encountering a great storm at sea, was driven, 
with tiielossoFmanyof bis ships, npnnadangerous coast without 
a harbour. So the expedition returned without effecting any- 
thing. Antigonus, now nearly eigh^ years old, was no longer 
well able to go tliough the fatigues of a raardiing campaign, 
though rather on account of his great size and corpulence than 
from loss of strength; and for tms reason he Igft things to his 
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toft, whose (ortone and expmena appeared sufficient for all 
undrulfings, whose lu«ay wJ cypeuse and revelry gave 
him tia concern Tor though m peace he vented himself in 
p'easures, and, when there was nothing to do, ran headlong into 
any excesses, in war he wajaasoberandatstenirons as the most 
temperate character Tie Story is told that oflce, after Lamia 
had gaistd open supremacy over him, tie old man, when 
Berattn-s coming home fican abroad b^ia to kiss bm with 
tnusuj wanuth, uked hiTo if he took him for Lamia At 
Kiothtr tune, Bemetnns, alter spending several dajT in a 
debautdi, excused himself for ha absence, by saying he had had 
a violent fliuc " So I hwrd,’* replied Antigopus, “ was it of 
Tbasun wine, or Quan?*’ Once he was told his son was 23 , 
sad went to see him At the door he met some young beauty 
Gong jE, he sat down by the bed and took his pulse “ The 
fertr," said Dtoiehva, “ hes jjstleCt me" “Oh yes,” replied 
the lather, “ I tcet it going oat at the door ” BemcCnus^s great 
acOons made Aa&gonus treat him thus easJy The S^tbans 
la tietr dmlcu^ bouts twaof tbeic bows, to keep their courage 
awake ueiidii the dreams oi lodidgence, but he would resign 
^ whole being, now to tdeasure, and now to act]i>Q, and tiouA 
be never let thoughts of the one intrude upon the pursuit of ue 
other, yee when the tune came for preparing for war, he show ed 
as tnueh capacity as any man 

And indeed hu abihty displared itself even more in prepanng 
for than in conducting a war He thought he could never b« 
too Well supplied for every possiUe occasion, and looka plcaaire, 
net to be satiated, m great rmproverneDts in ship-bujlding sod 
tnachints He did coi waste his natural genius and power of 
Bjfchamcal research oo tovs and idle fancies, tuiniag, painting, 
and playing on the fiute, like aome kings. lErepus, for eacaraple, 
King of Ifacedon, w ho spent his days m stnaB lamps 
and tables, or Attains Phifonetiw, whose amusement was to 
culuvaie pnsoM, henbane and h^ebore, and even hemlock, 
aconte, and <107051111111, wtadi he used to sow himself in the 
royal gardens, and made it liu business to gather the fruits and 
Collett the jtiicts in theic seasrov The Baithiaa kings took a 
pndc in whetting and ahaipemng with theif own hands the 
I^Ut^eiT arrows and jweliia But when Demetnus played 
^ workman, it was like a km®, and. iste vaa tMgaiBttitct la 
ms hMdicraft. The articfts he prodoced bore marks upon the 
face of thei^ot of ingencity only, hot ol a great mmd and a lofty 

purpose They.weresudi as »la^mi-ht not only design and 
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pay for, but use his outi hands to fflalo!; and rrhile friends might 
be terrified with their greatness, enemies could be charmed wth 
their beauty; a phrase vhich is not so pretty to the ear as it is 
true to the fact. The very peo[de ^mst whom they were to 
be employed could not (oibeu lunnhig to gaze with admiration 
upon his galleys of five and six ranges of oars, as they passed 
along dcir coasts; and the inhabitants of besieged cities came 
on their walls to see the spectacles of his famous COy-lakm. 
Even Lysimachus, of all the tin^ of Jiis time the greatest enemy 
of Demetrius, coming to raise the siege of Soli in Cilicia, sent 
first to desire permission to sec his ^eys and engines, and, 
having had his curiosity gratiiied by a view of them, expressed 
his admiration and quitted the place. The Rhodians, also, 
whom he long besieged, bc^ed him, when they concluded a 
peace, to lei them have some of his engines, which they might 
preserve as a menwriai at once of his power and of tbeir own 
brave resistance. 

The quoml between him and the Rhodians was on account 
of their being allies to Ptolemy, and in the siege the greatest of 
ail the engines was planted a^inst their wails, The base of it 
wm cxac^y square, each side containing bventy-iour cublU; 
it rose to a height of thirty-three cubits, growing liarrower from 
the base to the top. Within were several apartments or 
chambers, which were to be filled with armed men, and in every 
story the front towards the enemy bod windows for discharging 
missiles of aJI sorts, the whole being filled with soldiers for every 
description of fightii^. rind what was most wonderful wasthat, 
notwithstanding its size, when it was moved it never tottered 
or inclined to one side, but went forward on its base in perfect 
equilibrium, with a loud noise and great impetus, astounding 
the minds, and yet at the same time cbaimbg the eyes of all 
the beholders. 

Whilst Demetrius rs-as at this same siege, there were brought 
to him two iron cuirassB from Cyprus, weighing each of them 
no more than forty pounds, and ^dus, wlw had forged them, 
to show the excellence of tJiOT temper, desired that one of them 
might be tried witli a cati^ult missile, shot out of one of the 
engines at no greater dsiance than six-and-twenty paces; and, 
upon the experiment, it was found fliat Giough &e dart exactly 
hit the cuirass, yet it made no greatsr impression than such a 
slight scratch as might be made with the point of a style or 
graver. Demetrius took tlus for his own wearing, and gave tlic 
other to Alcimus the Ejnrot, tiso best soldier and strongest man 
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MaadonianSj which also joined him. Returning hence^ he gave 
their liberty to all the Greehs on this side Thermopyfe, and 
made alliance with the Bceotians, took Onchres, and reducin'^ 
the fortresses of Phyle and Panactam, in which were garrisons of 
Cassander, restored them to the Atbkiians. They, in requital, 
though they had before been so profuse in bestowing honours 
upon him ttat one would have thought they had exhausted all 
the capacities of invention, showed they had still new refine- 
ments of adulation to devise for him. TTiey gave him, as his 
lodging, die back temple in the Parthenon, and here he lived, 
under the immediate roof, as they meant it to imply', of his 
hostess, Minerva— no reputable or wcfl-oomlucted guest to be 
quartered upon a maiden goddess I When his brother Philip 
was once put into a house where three young women were living, 
AntigonuSj saying nothing to him, sent for hb quartermaster, 
and told him, in the young man’s presence, to find some less 
crowded lodgings for him. 

Demetrius, however, who should, to say the least, have paid 
the goddess the respect due to on dder sbier, for that was the 
pumort of the city’s compliment, filled the temple with such 
pollutions that the place seemed least profaned w 3 en his licence 
con&ied itself to common women like Chiysis, Lamia, Demo, 
and Antic)Ta. 

The fair name of the city forbids any fijrther plain particulars ; 
let us only record the severe virtue of tiie young Damocles, 
sumamed, and by that surname pointed out to Demetrius, the 
beautiful; who, to escape importunities, avoided every place of 
resort, and when at last followed into a private bathing room 
by Demetrius, seeing none at band to help or deliver, seieed the 
lid from the cauldron, and, plunging into the boiling water, 
sought a death imtimely end unmerited, but worthy of the 
country and of the beauty thatoccasioned it Not so Qeffinetus, 
the son of Cleomedon, 1^0, to obtain from Demetrius a letter 
of intercession to the people in behalf of his father, lately con- 
demned in a fine of fifty talents, disgraced hhnseif, and got the 
city into trouble. In deference to the letter, they remitted the 
fioe, yet they made an edict prohibiting any ci^eti for the 
future to bring letters from Demetrics. But being infonBcd 
that Demetrius resented this as a great indignity, they not only 
rtsdnded in alarm the former order, but put some of the pro- 
posers and advisers of it to death and b.mished others, and 
furthermore enacted and deaeed,_that wbatsoever King Dcme- 
hius should in time to come ordam, should be accounted nght 
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tQsraras tie gods and just tmriris neft, and wiito one of ^ 
better cLlss of oUmm said Statodes nnat be mad « use suca 
irords, Lemocnarti of leucBooe ofasenred he would be ft fwl 
not to be mad. Ter StratodtJ was wed rewarded for bis 
aattttiB; and tbs laying was temtiabeted agaiftst Democharo, 
Tiho was soon after sent ifiS® baarfisaeflt So fared the Atat- 
sJUj beisi relieved ol ^ (ore^ gimsoa, and rectwenng 
what was o^td their bberty 

MUr tba Demttnus taaxdied wiA tus farces tab) Pelopon- 
assiSjWberehemetinthoone to oppay bun, tus enemies flymg 
befom him, and allowing tf>e aties to jom hun. Be received 
into fnendstup all Acte, as it u caDed, and all Arcadia except 
MsntBKa. He bought the liertyof A^cs, Connth,aad Sicyoo, 
by psyptgaiuadreduJeBts to (her gairuoiu to evacuate them 
At A^i dunag the feast of Judo, nhich happened at the tune, 
Ih presided at the guce, and, joining to the festivities with the 
isuJueude of tie Greeb tssemUed there, be celebrated bis 
numage with Oeidania, daughter of <£aode5, Ktog of the 
l!olossuns,aadsuterofPynbus At Sieyonkt told (he people 
they had put the eity just outside of Ae aty, and, penuadins 
ihia to Kmove to whece thiey now live, gave then town not 
only a cev siv but « oe* name; Denelnu, alter himself A 

f ierU assembly net oo the Isihinits, where he was prcduuoed, 
a grrat conawne oi the ptopH tfc* Commander ol Greece, 
e hhdip and Alemndn M old, whefte ropemi he, to the 
ppsejit he^kt of ha prwpenty and pw.tr, was wJLn® enough 
to coftsider himself, tad eertouity, m one ttspetf, be outdid 
Akaander.whoneser refused (heu titk to other fangs, ox took 
on himself the style «{ fang of fangs, though many kings received 
both their title and then aisthonty u such from him, whetefts 
I>eisetnus used to ndicule those wbo gave the osme of fang to 
any except hunself and hu father, wid in his eaiertainaients 
was wtU pleased when ha foOowei^ after dnnUng to him and 
ha falter as fangs, went on fa dimk the healths of Seleuais, 
with the title of iUsttr ci tte aephantJ, of Ptolemy, by the 
Mine cl Admiral, of Lysmadius, with ^e addition of 
Treasurer, airf of Agathodrs, with the style of Governor of the 
Isund of Stah . The otoet ktngi merely laughed when they 
Were told of t^ vanity, Lyamadius alisK estprtssed soms 
mdignalicm at wing coosidaed a tuaoch, such being usually 
toen telecTed for the offw of tteawm. And, m genral, there 
^ a more biiw ecmity between fata and Lysimadius than 
witnanyoftheothets. Oiw.«ts®5atfasjas3»nforLamB, 
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Lysimachus said he had never before seen a courtesan act a 
queen’s part; to -which Demetrhis rejoined that his mistress 
was quite as honest as Lysiisachus*s own Penelope. 

_ But to proceed. Demetrius bong about to return to Athens, 
signified by letter to the dty that he desired immediate admis- 
sion to the rites of initiation into the Mysteries, and wished to 
go through all the stages of tire ceremony, from first to Jas-t, 
without delay. This was absolutely contrary to the rules, and 
a thing which had never been allowed before; for the lesser 
mysteries -were celebrated in the month of Anthesterion, and 
the great solemnity in Boedremion, and none of the novices were 
finally admitted till they had completed a year after this latter. 
Yet ^ this notwithstanding, when in the public assembly these 
letters of Demelrins were produced and read, tiiere was not one 
single person who had to courage to oppose them, except 
P>'thodorus, the torch-bearer. But it signified nothing, for 
Stratodes at once proposed that the month of iTunychion, then 
current, should by edict be reputed to be the month of Anthes- 
tcrion; -which being voted and done, and Demetrius thereby 
admitted to the lesser ceremonies, by another vote they turned 
. the same month of Muoychion into the other month of Boe- 
dromion; <the celebration of the greater mysteries ensued, and 
Demetrius was fully admitted. These proceedings gave the 
comedian, PhiUppides, a new occasion to exercise his -ant upon 
Stratodes— 


Into ' 


' — wboM fieltcriitg lev 
; month hath ctondM all I 


lyear," 


And on the vote that Demctfhis should lodge in the. Parthenon— 
" -\Vlio turns tlie temple to a copmoo ins, 

And makes the Vufio’s Iwuse a house oi sin." 

Of all the disreputable and flagitious acts of which he was 
guilt}- in tills s-isit, one that partic^ly hurt the feelings of the 
Athenians w.-is ttat, having given command that they should 
forthwith raise for his service two hundred and fifty talents, and 
they to comply with his demands being forced to U\7 it upon 
the people with the utmost rigour and severity, when they pre- 
sented him with the money which diey had with such diiQcuit}- 
raised, as if it were a trifl^ sum, he ordered it to be given to 
LamLa and the rest of his women, to buy map. The Joss, which 
was bad enough, was less filling than the shame, and the words 
more intolerable than the act wmch tiiey accompanied. Tnough, 
indeed, the story is variously reported; and some say it w-as 
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tilt "njessalsaas, aid not the Atheniaas, "bo were thi« treated 
I amtiL, la’fitsM, eiict^ caninbuttoiU hsiself to pay for an 
eatertainment she gave w the king, and her banqnet was so 
renowned for its sumptaosity that a desorption of it was drawn 
up by tile Samian writer, Ljuceos Upon this oceasion, one of 
die connc wnters gave Latnu the name of the real Belipohs , 
and Democbares of Soli caBed Demetntfs hlyAus, becmise the 
bbk always has jts lasua, and so had he 
And, in truth, his passion for this woman, and the prospenty 
la which she lived wereauehastodtwwopcinbaa notoiSy the 
envy and yealonsy of all his wives, hut lb* fluiniMity even of lus 
fnends For example, on Lysasuchns’s showing to some affl- 
bassadwt fioni Uetwtttws the sens rf the w ouais wWh he had 
received upon hs thighs and anns by the paws of the Lon witb 
vhjch Alexander bad shut him up, after lu»rng his account of 
the coaibu, tky smiled and aosweted, that their bug, also, 
was not without his scan, Iwt could show upon h« nedc the 
narLs of a Lamu, a no less dangerous beast. It was also natter 
ol wonder thnugh he had objected 10 to ?hils on 
aecotint of her age, be was yet such a slave to Lamia who was 
u long past her pnae One emung at supper, when she . 
played the dute, Demetnns ashed Dent, wbcQ the men called 
Madness, what she thought of btr I^rao answered the thought 
her an eid woman And when* ^sntjty of sweetaeats were 
brought in, and the Ling said ^au, " Set what presents I get 
from Luma ! ’ “ ify old tnoiher,” answered Pemo, " will 
you more, if you w^ mahe her your mistnas " Another story 
u told of a enheum passed bv lamia on the famous pid^eat 
of Bocchons A young Egyptian bad long made suit to Thoms, 
the courtes-m, offering* run otgiddfurher Javour But before 
rt tame to pass, he dreamed cue n^ht that he had obtained it, 
end, satis&d with the shadow, idt i» more desire for the 
lubstaoce Tbonis upon this bro^ht an action foi the sum 

Bocchoris, the judge, on hearing thecase, ordered the defendant 

to bring into court the full nmoont w a vessel, which he was 
to move to and fro in his hani^ and the shadow cl it was to be 
adjudged to Thoms The fainiess pf this sentence Lamia con- 
tested, saying the young nan’s desire might have b«n satisfied 
w^ the dream, but Thomj’t desire for the money could not be 
rthtvtd by the shadow Thus nrati lor Lamia. 

And BOW li* story p^sw Itwn *c obbc to the tragic stage 
to pursuit of the acts and tetants of its subjects A general 
leagae of the Lingj, who were now gathering and tombining 
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their forces to attack Ao^diuis, recalled Deroetrius from Greece. 
He tras encouraged by &idiiig his father M of a spirit and 
resolution for- the combat that belied his years. Yet it would 
seem to he true, that if Ant^onns could only have borne to 
make some trifling concesaons, and if he had shoom any modera- 
tion in his passion for empire, he might have maintained for 
himself till his death and left to his son behind him the first 
place among the kings. But he was of a vblent and haughQ' 
spirit; and the insulting words as weD as actions in which he 
allowed himself could not be borne by young and powerful 
princes, and provoked themintocombinmgagainsthim. Though 
now when he was told of the confederacy, he could not forbear 
from saying that this flo<i of birds would soon be scattered by 
one stone and a sinrie shout. He took the field at the head of 
more than seventy toousand foot, and of ten thousand horse, and 
seventy-five elephants. Hb enemies bad sixty-four thousand 
foot, five hundred more horse than he, elephants to the number 
of four hundred, and a hundred and twenty chariots. On their 
near approach to each other, an alteration began to be observable, 
aotinthepurposes, but in the presentiments of Antigonus. For 
whereas in all former campaigns he had ever shown himself 
lofty and confident, loud in voice and scornful in speech, often 
by some joke or mockery on the e« of battle expressing his 
contempt and displaying his composure, he was now remarked to 
he thoughtful, silent, and retired. He presented Demetrius to 
the army, and declansd him his successor; and what evoo’ one 
thought stranger than all was that he now conferred alone in 
his tent with Demetrius; whereas in former time he had never 
entered into any secret consultations even with him; but had 
always foDowed his own advice, made bb resolutions, and then 
given out his commands- Once when Demetrius was a boy 
and asked him how soon the araiy would move, he is said to 
have answered him sharply, “ Are you afraid lest you, of all the 
army, should not hear the trumpet? ” 

There were now, hower’cr, inauspicious signs, which affected 
his spirits. Demetrius, in a dream, hnd scon Alexander, com- 
pletely armed, appear and denmnd of him what word they 
intended to give in the tone of the battle; and Demetrius 
answering that he intended the word should be " Jupiter and 
Yictory,” “ Then,” said Alexandiw, ” I will go to your adversaries 
and find my welcome with them.” And on the morning of the 
combat, as the armies were drawing up, Antigonus, going out 
of the door of liis tent, by some acddoit or other, stumbled and 
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recovenng ha feet, Wtmf up his bands to heaven, he prayed 
the gods to grant “ either wcttry, or death without know- 
kdge of detot’’ ^V’hec the anoies o^aged, Demetnus, who 
the greatest and best part of the cavalry, Jnstde 
a chaige on Aotiochas, the son of Seleuau, and gloriously 
roauog the enemy, tofiowed the pursuit, la the pnde and 
emlunoa of 5«««SS| w “geily, and so unwaelv far, that it 
fatally lost him the day, let ertieo, percemng his error, he 
would have esnx m to the assutaoce ei hu own miactry, he 
was cat able, the SBemr wnh their elephants having cut oS has 
retreat And on the other hand, Sdeutus, observing the tnau 
battle of Aot^ua left naled of their horscf did not durge, 
but made a show of charging, and keeping them m shorn and 
wheeling abwt aad s^ tbreaumiig as attaidt, be gave oppor- 
tunity for those who mshed it to separate and come ever to 
hits, which a large body of them did, the rest talaog to Sight. 
But the old lung Asogoma atDI kept tus post, and when a 
strong body of the eonois drew up to charge hun, and one of 
those a^ut him cned out to hm, ‘‘Sir, they are corung upon 
you,” he only replied, *' What else should they do? hut Deae* 
tnus All] come to ay rescue ” Aad in ths hope he penisted 
to the last, toolung out oa every side for his son's approadi, 
and he wvbone down by a whole nulutude of darts, and feQ. 
Bis ether foQowets and fneods fled, and Thorax of Lanssa 
remained alone by tbe body. 

The battle having been thus deeded, the kinp vhu had 
gained the victay, carving up the whole vast empire that had 
bdonged to Demetnus and Ant^toms, like a carcass, into so 
many portions, added these new gams to their Icunier posses- 
iioos As for Pemetmis, witb Are thousand foot aad four 
thousand hone, he Sed at ha utmost speed to Ephesus, when 
n was the eoffimm i^mioii he would seize the treasures of the 
temple to lehere hu wanb, hot he, on the contrary, feaneg 
sildj an attempt on the part of kb soldiers, hastened away, and 
s^ed for Greece, his efud itnnmuig hopes bemg placed m the 
fidelity ti the Athenians, w«h whom he had left part of his 
navy and d ha treasures and ho wife Deidaaua. And in their 
att^hmeat he had not the least doubt but he should m this hu 
extrenacv find a sale resoDioe Aecwdingly when, upon reach- 
mg the Cjtlades, he was met by ambassadors from Athens, 
requetu^ hiia not to proceed to the aCy, as ih? people had 
passed a vow to admit no lung whatever within th-ir walls, and 
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bad cottve7ed Deidamia witii boaoutabk attendaace to Ifegara, 
his anger and surprise oveqxiwered him, and the constancy 
quite failed fum which he bad faithem shown in a wonderfol 
degree under his reverses, Dotbiog humfiiatbg or mean-spirited 
having as yet heeo seen in lum <mder all his misfortuces- But 
to be thus disappointed in the Athenians, and to find the friend- 
ship be bad trusted prov^ npon trial, thus empty and unreal, 
was a great pang to him. Jtod, in tnidi, an excessive display 
of outivard honour would seem to be the most uncertain attesta- 
tion of the real affection of a people for any king or potentate. 
Such shows lose their whole credit as tokens of afiection (which 
has its virtue in the feeling and moral choice), when we reflect 
that they may -equally ptoaed from fear. Tie ssme decrees 
are voted upon the latter motive as upon the former. And there- 
fore judicious men do not look so much to statues, paintings, 
or divme honours that are paid them, as to their mva actions 
and conduct, judging hence whether they shall trust th«e as 
a genuine, or discredit them as a for«d homage. As in fact 
aodueg is less unusual than for a pe^e, even while ofiering 
compliments, to be disgusted with tho« who accept them 
greedily, or arwgandy, or without respect to the freo-will of 
the givers. 

Demetrius, shamefully used as be thought himself, was in no 
condition to revenge ^c afiront He returned a message of 
gentle expostulation, saying, however, that he expected to have 
w galleys sent to him, among which was that of thirteeu banks 
of oare. And this being accorded him, be sailed to the Isthmus, 
and, findinghisaflairs in HI conditioo, his garrisons e.rpelled, 

and a genetid secession gobg on to the enemy, he left PjTrhus 
to attend to Greece, and took his eoune to the Chersonesus, 
where he ravaged the tmitories of Lysimachus, and by tbs 
booty which be took, nuuntaiaed and kept together his troops, 
which were now once more begisnmg to recover and to show 
some considerable front Nor did any of the other princes care 
to meddle with him on that ride; iw Lysimachus had quite as 
little claim to be loved, and was more to be feared for his power. 
But not long after Selwcus sent to treat mth Demetrius for a 
marriage betwixt himself and Stiatonice, daughter of Deme- 
trius by Phila. Seleucus, indeed, had td^dy, by Apama, the 
Persian, a son named Antkithus, but he was possess^ of 
territories that might well satisfy more than one successor, and 
be was the rather induced to this alliance with Demetrius, 
because Lysimachus bad jost married hirtaelF w one daughter 
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ef KEg Pto!eiD 7 ,and hH son Agitliodea to aoother D*m«tnns, 
who looked opoa the o3er « *n uBopected piece of good 
forr-rs, PtTjentl? eobatked mth his diughter, and with hu 
•rholefiset sailed for Syria. Having danug his TOj-ag- to touci 
several teres on the coast, aSiot^ ether places he boded la 
part of diaa, vrbefa br the appoftioament of the kings after 
th* defeat of Anogonos was allotted to PlistarduB, the brother 
efCASsander Plotaichiu, who toiA this desont of Demetrius 
tpoa his Qjasts u aa ofwJioa of l« nghts, lud was not sorry 
to have sorarthasg to compUio of, hasten^ to esepostuate in 
person mih Seleooa foremenog separatefy into rebtjons with 
Dfrattnu, the common enemy, anihout consulting the other 
kings. 

Demeoius, reoeivicg mfomatiott of this, seised the oppof 
tuatr, ind feB upon th* aty of Queida, which he surprised, 
lad took n it t^ehi bticdiid taints still Tcniaimng of the 
treasure ^Mth this pnze, he hastened hock to hu galleys, 
emWled, and set sad. At Rbosus, where his wife PhtU was 
new wuh htm, he was met by Seleucns, and their eoausunja 
tnns with each other at once were pot on a frank, tmsuspecuag, 
and kingly looting First, Seleucits gave a banquet to Deoie- 
trms u hit tent in the camp, then Dmetnus received hua u 
the ship of tbirteea banks of oan. ijeeungs for uausemeots, 
cooferesces, ind bog vtsib lor gw e ra l tatercourse succeeded, 
all without sttudancs or arais, until at length Seleucus took 
his leave, and n great state ct^octed StratoQioe to Anboch. 
Demetrius mcacume possessed kmself of Cihcu, and sent Phila 
to her brother Cassander, to answer the cooiplaiats of Pltstarchos 
And here bs mfe Deidainu ome by sea out of Greece to meet 
him, but Bot kng after costneted an ilhess, of which she died 
Af ter ber death, Denjetnus.b'- iheoedaboo of Seleucus, became 
rtcondled to Ptderay, and an agieeiaent was made that he 
should marry his daughter Ptol'raan. Tlus far *11 was hand 
scmelydoneonthepartdSeleucus Hut,shtirt]y»lter,desinng 
to have the provinte of Ghcia freon Demetnus for a sum of 
monev, and being nfased it, he then angrily demanded of him 
the aues of T)rt and Sidon, which $eem*d t mere piece of 
arbtrarv dealing aod, mdeed, an outrageous thing, that he 
who wpossessed cf all the vast pmvioces between Indu and 
the S-maa sea, should think himself so poorlv off as, for the 
me of two citiej wbA he coveted, to disturb the peace of his 
Otar qnnyum, already t mffersr under a severe reven- of 
lortmie HaweverjbedidbBtjustify thesayog of Plato, that 
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the only certain nmy to be tnily ricb is not to have more 
property, but fewer desires. For whoever is always grasping 
at raore avows that he is still in wsuit, and must he poor in the 
midst of affluence. 

But Demetrius, whose courage did not sink, resolutely sent 
him answer, that, though he were to lose ten thousand battles 
like that of Ipsus, he would pay no price for the good-will of 
such a son-in-law as Seleocus. He r^orced these cities with 
sufficient garrisons to eaatde them to make a defence against 
Seleucus; and, receiving information that Lachares, taking the 
opportunity of their dvfl dissensions, had set up lumself ;is a 
usu^jer over the Athenians, he imagined that if he made a 
sudden attempt upon the dty, he m^t now without difficulty 
get possession of it. He cres^ the sea in safety with a large 
fleet; but passing along the coast of Attica, was met by a 
violent storm, and lost 5ie greater number of his ships, and a 
very considerable body of men on board of them. As for h^, 
he escaped, and began to make war in a petty manner with the 
Athenians, but, finding himself unable to efiect his design, be 
tent back orders for raising another fleet, and, with the troops 
which he had, marched into Peioponnesiis and kid siege tn the 
city of Messeno. In attacking which place he was in danger of 
death; for a missile from an engine struck him in the face, and 
passed through the dicek into bb mouth. He recovered, how- 
ever, and, as soon as he tvas in a condition to take the field, won 
over diven cities which bad revolted from him, and made an 
incutsion into Atuca, where he took Eleusb and Rhamnus, and 
wasted the country thereabout. .And that he might streitea 
tlie Athenians by cutting off all manner of provision, a vessel 
Ltden with com bound thitbu failuig into his hands, he ordered 
the master and the superca^o to be iinntediately hanged, there- 
by to strike a terror into otfacis, that so they might not venture 
to supply the city with provbions. By which meaiis they were 
reduced to such e.-ctromities tfcit a bush^ of salt sold for forty 
d.-achmas, and a peck ol wheat for three hundred. Ptolemy 
had sent to their relief a hundred and fifty g^ys, which came 
so near as to be seen oE jEgina; but this brief hope was soon 
extinguished by the arrival of tl^ hundred ships, which came 
to reinforce Demetrius from Cyprus, Peloponnesus, and other 
places; upon which Ptolemy’s fiwttobk to Sight, and Lachares, 
the t>7ant, ran ar.-av, leavmg rite raty to its fate. 

.And now the .Atheninns, who before had made it capital for 
any person to propose a treatyor accommodation with Demetrius, 
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tmmed ately open'd the nearest g» es to send amba-sadors tt 
turn not so much out of hopes of obtaining any honourable 
coad pons from his clemencv as out of oecess ty to a\o d death 

by famine For among many frightfolinstancss of the distress 

tbty were reduced to it is sa d that a father and son were s tting 
maioCrTatogelher bivmg abandoned erety hope when a dead 
mouse fell from the ceiling and for this prize they leaped up 
and came to blows In this tt B also related the philo- 
sopher Ep curus saved his own life and the 1 ves of his scholars 
by a small quantity of beans wbith he detrlsuted to them da3y 
by number 

In tbs cond tion was ihe aty when Demetnus made hia 
eotrance asd issued a proclamat on that aU the inhab rants 
should assemble la the ieatit whidi being done he drew up 
his solders at the back of the stage ocoip ed the st^e itself 
with hts guards and presently coming in himself by the actors 
passages when the people s coostermUoa had nsea to its he ght 
withhisfintwordsDeputaneodto t W thout any harshness 
oi tooe 01 b ttertMss of words he reprehended then to a gentle 
ud friendly a-sy and dedtred btmseff reconciled adding a 
pees &t of a hundred thousand bushels of wheat and appointing 
as tsagistrates persons acceptaUe to the people ^ Promo- 
ddss the cratot seemg tat people at t W how to espreat 
their ^ttude by any words <r acdarnations and ready for 
an thins would outdo the i ertal encomiums of pobl e 

ipesleis came (orK-ard anil moved a decree for deLienng 
Vn-ras and hlunydua into the banik oj King Demetnus This 
was passed tccordmglj and Demetnus of his own motion 
added a third gamson «h di he placed m tiie Museum as a 
precaul on agamst any new reswetess on the part of the 
peop e *bch might g ve him the trouble of qu ttmg hu other 
enterpnset 

Be bad not long been master of Athens before be had form d 
^igns ejsmst licedimon of wh di Ardyditrms the Log 
bciDjjtd ertBed came out and met him buthewasove-thrown 
m a battle near llanlmea after wh ch Demetnus entered 
Lacona and tn a second battle near Sparta itself defeated him 
wS'wM ^ huodred iLxdtemonisns slam and 

the And now it was almost imposs ble 

j-v ''^bsthertohadive et beta captured to escape 

dear '"hO® 

temif ” 

vutanaswpnsingdia^es overandovcragaio 
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from small things to greal^ from splendour back to humiliation 
and from utter weakness once more to power and might. They 
say in his sadder vicissitades he used sometimes to apostrophise 
fortune in the words of ^d^los — 

“ Thou liltesl to east ns down agan.” 

And so at this moment, when all things seemed to conspire 
together to give him his heart's desire of dominion and power, 
news arrived tliat Lyumadius had taken all his cities in Asia, 
Uiat Ptolemy had reduced all Cyprus with the exception of 
SaJamis, and that in Salamis his mother and children were shut 
up and dose besieged; and yet, like the woman in Archilodius— 

" Water in one deceitiul hand she shows, 

While bamiDg fire within her other glows." 

The same fortune that drew him off with these disastrous tidings 
from Sparta, in a moment after opened upon him a sew and 
wonderful prospect, of the foUowbg kind. Cassander, Sing of 
Klacedon, ^ying, and hb eldest son, Philip, who succeeded him, 
not long surviving his father, the two younger brothore feU at 
variance concernLg the succession. And Antipater having 
murdered his mother 'ntcssalonica, Alexander, the younger 
brother, called in to his assistance Pyrrhus out of Epirus, and 
Demetrius out of the Peloponnese. Pyrrhus arrived first, and, 
siting in recompense for succour a large slice of Macedonia, 
had made Alexander begin to be aware that he bad brouglit upon 
himself a dangerous nci^bour. And, that he might not run a 
yet worse hazard from Demetrius, whose power and reputation 
were so great, the young man hurried away to meet him at Dium, 
whither he, who on receivmg his letter h^ set out on his march, 
was now come. And, offeting lus greetings and grateful acknow- 
ledgments, he at the same time informed him that his affairs no 
longer required the presence of his ally, thereupon he invited him 
to supper. There were not wanting some feelings of suspicion 
on either side already; and whenDemebius was now on bis way 
to the banquet, some one came and told him that in the midst 
of the drinking be would be killed. Demetrius showed little 
concern, but, making only a little less haste, he sent to the 
principal officers of his army commanding them to draw out the 
soldiers, and make them stand to their arras, and ordered his 
retinue (more numerous a good deal than that of Alexander) to 
attend him into the very room of the entertainment, and not to 
stir from tlicnce tiE they saw him rise from the tabic, Tlvus 
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Altxaader’s servants finding iheoiselvcs overpowered had not 
eouraite to attempt Mythmg And indeed Deroetnus gave 
tiiem no oprortun tj- lor he aade « ^7 sho't vis ‘ “f 
tending to Ale»nder Uiat be was not, at present n bwtb tor 
dnnking w ne left early And the next day he occup n h mseU 
in prtpmtions fot depituog ttUmg .Mexarder he had received 
IB tell gence thatobJ gd bm to leave and begging h ra to exewe 
10 sudden a parting he would hope to see him further when n s 
slbwcd him leisuK Alexander wu only too glad not 
on!v that he ivaj going but that he was doing »b of his owe 
motion w thout any cBence and proposed to accompany bio 
iniolhessaly Bntwheitheycanietolanssa new invitations 
passed between them newprofessonsofgood will covering new 
consp racw by which Altmiidet put k mstH into the powei ol 
Demetnus For as be dd not Iw to we [Kccautons oa his 
own pan for feat Demetrius should take the hint to use them 
on his the very Utti^ he tneantto do was first done to him Se 
accepted an m tUtion tod came to Donetnus t tpiarttrs and 
when Deinetnus wh le they were still supping rose from the 
table uid vent forth the young man rose also and folioved 
him to the doer where Oeraetnus as he passed through only 
uid to *i* guuds bn IoVoins rnt and tn 
and Aleunder was at once despatched by them together with 
such of hu friends u endeavoured to come to his fescue one of 
nhom beforrheded said You have been one day too quidc 
for us } 

Tbt B ghi fohowmg was one u may he supposed of d sordrr 
ard mnfus on. And w^th the monai^ the JJacsdonians still 
m alarm and fearful o£ the forces of Demetrius on finding no 
vwletice oFctcd butonllatatisagtsentfcotaDmetnusdes ring 
*n inteiv tw and opporunity for wplmation of bis actions at 
mtegan to feel prettw confident agaui and prepiffd to receive 
wfMoutabV AndVbenhecame there was na need ot much 
being lud ther hatre^ of Antipater for hii murder of his 
mot^i andtheabsenccrfanyoncbettertorovemthem soon 
dfadetl them to proclaim D^etnns King of JJacedon And 
mto Macedonia they sconce started and took him. And the 
Miadonans at home ubo lad not forgotten 01 forgiven the 
wickeddeeds committed ByCissanderonthe f^y of Alexander 
»^«lar^70 sorry at this damge Any tod recollections that 
ItiU Right jiibsato/ the piim and snn^e rule of the first Anti 
Kt 1“^ fhe benefit of Demetrius whose wife was 

hila hisdaughtei andhisi^bjbei a boy abtady old enough 
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to be serving in the army with his father, was the natural suc- 
cessor to the government. 

To add to this unexpected good fortune, news arrived that 
Ptolemy had dismissed his mote and children, bestowing upon 
them presents and honours; and also that his daughter Strato- 
nice, whom he had married to Seleucus, was remarried to 
Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, and proclaimed Queen of Upper 
Asia. 

For Antiochus, it appear^ had fallen passionately in love with 
Slratonice, the young queen, who bad already made Seleucus the 
father of a son. He struggled very hard with the beginning of 
this passion, and at last, resolving widi himself that his desires 
were wholly unlawful, his malady past all cure, and his powers of 
reason too feeble to act, he determined on deatli, and thought to 
brings his life slowly to extbetioo 1^ neglecting bis penon and 
refusing nourishment, under the pretence of being iil. Erasis- 
tratus, the physician who attends him, quickly perceived that 
love w,is bis distemper, but the dilhculty was to discover the 
object. He therefore waited contimially u bb chamber, and 
when any of the beauties of the court ma^ their visit to the sick 
prince, he observed the emotions and alterations m the counte- 
nance of Antiochus, and watched for the dsanges which he knew 
to be indicative of the inward passions and inclinations of the 
soul. He took notice that the presence of other women produced 
no oSect upon bin; but when Stratooice came, as she often did, 
alone, or in company with Seleucus, to see him, he observed in 
him ^ Sappho’s famous symptoms,— lus voice faltered, his face 
flushed up, his eyes glancra stealthily, a sudden sweat broke out 
on his skin, the beatings of his heart were irregular and violent, 
and, unable to support the excess of lus passion, he would sink 
into a state of faintness, prostration, and pallor. 

Erasistratus, reasoning ujion these- symptoms, and, upon the 
probabilities of things, considering that the king's son would 
hardly, if the abject of his passion had been any other, have 
persisted to death rather than reveal it, felt, however, the 
difficulty of making a discovery of this nature to Seleucus. But, 
trusting to the tenderness of Stecus far the young man, be put 
on all the assurances he could, and at last, on some opportunity, 
spoke out and told him the malady was love, a love impossible 
to gratify or relieve. The king was extremely surprised, and 
asked, " Why impossible to leUeve? ” " The fact is," replied 
Erasistratus, "he is m bve with my wife." “Howl” said 
Seleucus, “ and will our friend Erasistratus refuse to bestow his 
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to be serving in the army with his father, was the natural suc- 
cessor to the government 

To add to this unexp^ed good iortune, news arrived that 
Ptolemy had dismissed his mother and children, bestowing upon 
them presents and honours, • and abo that bis daughter Strato- 
nice, whom he had tnar^ to Selracus, was remarried to 
Antiochus, the son of Se]eucus,aad proclaimed Queen of Upper 
Asia. 

For Antiochus, it appears, had falfcn passionately in love with 
Stratonice, the young queen, who bad already made Seleucus the 
father of a son. He struggled very hard with the begmnmi of 
this passion, and at last, resolving with himself that his desires 
were wholly unlawful, his malady past all care, and his powers of 
reason too feeble to act, he detenained on death, and tliought to 
bring his life slowly to extinction by neglecting his person and 
refusing nourishment, under the pretence of being ill. Erasis- 
tratus, the phiiiclan who attend^ him, quickly perceived that 
love was his distemper, but the difficulty was to discover the 
object. He therefore imited continually in his chamber, and 
when any of the beauties of the court made their visit tn the sick 
prince, be observed the emotions and alterations in the counte- 
nance of Antiochus, and watched for the tiunges which he knew 
to be mdicative of the inward passions and inclinations of the 
soul. He took notice that the presence of other women produced 
no effect upon him; but when Stratonice came, as she often did, 
alone, or in company with Scleucus, to see him, he observed in 
him sil Sapplto's famous symptoms,— his voin faltered, his face 
flushed up, his eyes glanced stealthily, a sudden sweat broke out 
on his skin, the beatings of his heart were irr^ular and violent, 
and, unable to support tire excess of Us passion, he would sink 
into a state of faintness, prostration, and pallor. 

Erasistratus, reasoning upon these symptoms, and, upon the 
probabilities of things, cemsideriog that the king’s son would 
hardly, if the object of his passion had been any other, have 
persisted to death rather tiian reveal it, felt, however, the 
difficulty of making a dbcoveiy of this nature to Seleucus. But, 
trusting to the tenderness of Seleucns for tiie young man, he put 
on all the assurances be could, and at fast, on some opportunity, 
spoke out and told him the nudady was love, a love impossible 
to gratify or relieve. The kh^ was extremely surprised, and 
asked, “ Why impossibk to relieve? *’ “ The fact is,” replied 
Erasistratus, “he is in love with n^ wife.” “Howl” said 
Seleucus, “ and will our friend Eraa^tus refuse to bestow his 
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»-ife npon my son and only saccessor, when there is no other wa;- 
to save his life?” " Vo«,” replied Erasistratus, who are hw 
father, would notdoso, if he were in love with Stratonice Ah, 

my friend,” answered Seieoeus, “would to heaven any 
human or di> me, could bat ctaivert his present passion to that; 

It « ould be well for me to ;»rt not only with S tra tom«, but with 
my empire, to save AjitioAns *’ This he said with the greatest 
passion, sheddmj tears as he *poltc, opon which Erasutratus, 
taVin g him by Uie hand, rcphtd, “ In that ease, you have no 
need of Ensistratw, tar yo«) “ho *re the husband, the father, 
and the ^g, are the proper physician for your own family " 
Seleucus, accordingly, aummoning a general assembly of his 
people, declared to them, that he had resolved to make Antiochus 
king, and Stratonice queen, of all the provinces o( Upper Asia, 
uaitmg them in marriage, tcHmg thelTi, that he thought he had 
sufficient power over the pnnre’s will that he should find in him 
no lepugnanct to cil«y h» cwtaDands, wsd lor Stnlonict» be 
hoped all his friends nould endeavour to make her iec5fble> li 
she should manifest any reiuctaoce to such a marriage, that the 
ought to esteem these things |ust and honourable which had been 
determined upon by the ku^ as nectssary to the general good, 
la tha manner, we are told, was bniu^t about the mamage o( 
Antiochus and Stratonice 

To tBtura to the afliirs of Demetrita Having obtained the 
crown of Macedon, he presently becanie master of Thessaly also 
And bolding the gieatest part of Febponnesus, and, on thu side 
of the Uthms,the atws of Megara ^ Athens, be now turned 
his arms against the BorgUans They at fint made overtures 
for an accommodation, but Qeonymss of Sparta having ven- 
tured with some troops to tbeir assistance, and having made his 
way into Thebes, suxl Ptso, the Thespian, who was their first 
man 10 power and reputation, animating them to make a brave 
reastance, they broke off the trea^ No sooner, however, had 
Demetrius begun to approach the waJb wilh his eoguies, but 
Ueanymus in aflnght jeaetly withdrew, and the Bceotuins, 
firding themselves abandoned, made their submission Derae- 
triis placed a garrison m charge of thar towns, and, havmg 
raised a large sum of money from then, he placed Hieronymus, 
the historian, in the office of governor and military commander 
wer them, and was thought «i the whole to have shown great 
mtrt particulaily to Pise, to whom he did no hurt, 
out spoke with bun courteoudy and kindly, and made him chief 
magistrate of Thespie Not I015 aftrr, Lysimachus was taken 
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prisoner by Dromichates, and Demetrius went off instantly in 
the hopes of possessing himsdf of “nirace, thus left without a 
king. Upon this, the Bceotians levdtcd again, and news also 
came that Lysimadms had regained his liberty. So Demetrius, 
turning back quickly and in anger, found on coming up that his 
son Antigonus bad already defeat^ tie Bteotians in battle, and 
therefore proceeded to lay siege s^ain to "niebes. 

But understanding that PjTThus had made an incursion into 
Thessaly, and that he was advanced as for as Tbermopyls, 
leaving Antigonus to continue tiie si(^, he marched with the 
rest of his army to oppose riiU enemy. Pyrrhus, however, made 
a quick retreat. So, leavmg ten thousand foot and a thousand 
horse for the protection of Thessaly, be returned to the siege of 
Thebes, and there brou^t up his tonious City-taicer to the 
attack, which, however, was so laboriouriy and so slowly moved 
on a«ount of its bulk and heaviness, dut in tuti months it did 
not advance two furlongs. In the meantinu the citizens made a 
stout defence, and Demetrius, out of beat and contentiousness 
very often, more than upon any necessity, sent his soldiers into 
danger; until at last Antigonus, CNistfving bow many men were 
losing their lives, said to him, " Why, my father, do we go oo 
letting the men be wasted in this way without any need of it? " 
But Demetrius, in a great passion, interrupted him: " And you, 
good sir, why do you afflict yourself for tte matter? will dead 
men come to you for radons? " But that the soldiers might see 
drat he valued bis own life at no dearer rate than tbcirs, he 
eiqoosed himself freely, and was wounded with a javelin through 
his neck, which put him into great hazard of his life. But, not- 
withstanding, he confinoed t« siege, and in conclusion took the 
town again. And after his entrance when the citizens were in 
fear and trembling, and expected all the severities which an in- 
censed conqueror could inflict, he only put to death thirteen and 
banished some few others, pardoning all the rest. Thus the :i^ 
of Thebes, which bad not yet been an years restored, b that 
short space was twice besieged and taken. 

Shortly after, the festival of the Pythian Apollo was to be 
celebrated, and ^e rEtolians having blocked up all the passages 
to Delphi, Demetrius held the games emd celebrated the feast 
at Athens, alleging it was great reason those honours should be 
paid m that place, Apollo bgii^ die paternal god of the Athenian 
people, and the reputed first founds of tiieir race, 

From thence Demetrius letomed to Macedon, and as he not 
only was of a restless tonpec bhnsel^ but saw also that the 
ni<w ’t 
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UacedoTiaas w^re evei the best snbjects when employed la 
ffiEitsiv expedJtwas, but tnrbideDl tad desirous ol daoge in the 
idJsness cC he M Uiemegatmt the «?:toli2ns, and, ha^ 

wasted the&coimtry,beleItranu«jdins uithagmt part ol his 

army to cximritte the conquest and with the rest he nuriaied la 
person to find out Pynhui, -who iti lihe aanfltr was advancs:^ 
to encouiter tun But SO It feU eut, that by taheg diSerent 
ways the two aimcs did not meet, but whikt Demetnus 
emertd Epiros, ud [aid all waste before him, Pyrrhus fell upon 
PinUnchus, and la » tattle iq which the two commaaden met 
in person and wounded each other, he pined the nctory, and 
tcw fire thousand pnsenersi besides peat numbers s l a in la the 
field. The want lhi^hnimer,forBa35etruswasthatiyrrlus 
had exQted less anizncoity as an enemy than admiration as a 
blase man. Bis tatms so targe a pan with his own band in the 
battle had gamed tun the greatest name and glory among the 
ITacedonuas Uany among them br^ to say that this was 
the only king m whom there »u any IHoiiss to be shb of the 
pMt Alexiider’i courage, the othfi bags, and parucularly 
Bemeutus, did ooUimg t»t petsootte him, like acton oa a stage, 
10 bis porp and outw^ ot|(3ty. And Doaetnus truly was a 
perfect pUr and pageast, with hs robea acd diadetas, tus gold 
edged purple and his hats with dooble streamexs, hu way shoes 
berg at the nchest purple fdt, embroidered crer in gold One 
robe IS portimlar, a most supi^ piece tj wort, was )ongm the 
bca la {rrparauoa (or hon, la wt^ was to be wroight the 

K mution oi (he umretse and the celestial bodies This, 
ifinabed when ha reverse overtook him, oot any oneof the 
brgs of Marodon, his succewHs, though dn at of them hiu^ty 
KJOLgh ever presumed to use. 

But It was oot Ihu tbeamepomp alccit which disgusted the 
Macedcnjirj, but hispro'use and Jiounous way of living, and, 
atwe all, the d.Sculty of speaking with Jmn or cf obtaining 
access to bis presence For estber he would cot t« seen at ah, 
cr,ilbe(5idgn-eaod.oice,hfwaswlentaado\erbeanng Thus 
h'* msdetheenvoysef the Athenians, to whom sethewasmoie 
aivnuve than to all the other €cecuns, wait two whole yeaja 
beiorr t’'ev croJd obtain a bearing And when the Lacetta- 
Kr-iins «ait asmgle person on an embessy to him, he held him 
^ Eijulted, and asked angriljr whether it was the fact that the 
Uctd»^Dwi» had sent but Mcsaihassador “ Ves,” was the 
tappv rfpty be received. ' tme ambassador to one king ' 

Once «tm n some apparent fit ol a more popular «d aco^i 
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able temper be was ridbig abroad, a number of people came up 
and presented their witlen petitiwis. He courteously received 
all these, and put them up in the skirt of his cloak, while the 
poor people werc overjoyed, and /aUoired him dose. But when 
he came upon the bri(^ of lie river Axius, shaking out his 
cloak, he threw all into the river. This excited very bitter re- 
sentment among the Macedonians, who felt themselves to be not 
governed, but insulted. Th^ caUcd tomind what some of them 
had seen, and others had hemtl rdated of King Philip’s unam- 
bitious and open, accessible manners. One i&y when an old 
woman had assailed him several times in the road, and impor- 
tuned him to hear her after he had told Ittr he had no time, “ If 
so,” cried she, *' you have no lime to be a king,” And this 
reprimand so stung the king that, after thinking of it a while, 
he went back into Sie bouse, and setting all other mittexs apart, 
for sev^ days together he did nothing else but receive, begin- 
ning with the old woman, the complaints of all that would come. 
And to do justice, truly enough, nughtweS be called a king’s first 
bssiiass. "i/afs," as says Tfootbeas, “a tbs tyrsat; " but 
Law, in Pindar's words, the king of all. Homer does not say that 
kings received at the bands of Jove besieging engines or smps of 
war, but sentences of justice, to keep and observe; nor is it the 
most warlike, unjust, and murderous, but the most: righteous of 
kings, that has from Um the name of Jupiter's ” faznil^ friend " 
and scholar. Demetrius’s delight was tiie title most unlike the 
choice of the king of gods. The divine names were those of the 
Defender and Keeper, bis was that of the Besieger of Cities. The 
place of virtue was given by him to that which, had he not been 
as ignorant as he was powerful, he would have known to be vice, 
and honour by his act was associated with crime. While he lay 
dangerously ill at Pella, Pyrrhus pretty nearly overran ail 
Macedon, and advanced as far as the city of Edessa. On re- 
covering his health, he quietly drove bun out, and came to 
terms with him, being dcsiitsJsimttoeiDploy his time in ashing 
of petty local conflicts with a neighbour, when all his thoughts 
were feed upon another des^ IhB was no less than to 
endeavour the recovery of the whole empire which his father had 
possessed; and his preparations were suitable to his -hopes and 
the greatness of the enterprise. !ifc had arranged for the levying 
of ninety-eight tiiousand loot andnearly twelve thousand horse; 
and he had a fleet of five hundred galleys on the stocks, some 
building at Athens, others at Corintii and Chalch, and ui the 
neighbourhood of PsDa. And he himself was passing uvermore 
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from one tfl Mother of these places, to give his airtctions and hti 
uststence to the whiJeaB ibit ivi> »ere amazed, not so 
much at the Dumber, is it the m^mtede of the vrorks Hitherto, 
there had mtr been seen a pSef snft fifteen w sateen nng« 
of oan At a later taw, Ptolnaj fMopitor Wat one of forty 
KOI, ffhKh WAS two bjpdrefi »ad tigh^ cubits m length and 
tba height of her to the top of her ster#, forty-eight cubits, she 
had hundred sailojj and four tiiousand rowers, hud afioidtd 

room besides for very near three tfiousand soldien to fight ua 
her decks lut this, after alb was lor show, and not for servitt, 
sarcely diffenng from a fixed edifice ashore, and was not to be 
moved wjdiout eitreme to3 and perS whtrtas tbfse galleys 
of Demetrius woe meant <uite is mud) for fighting as for looking 
at, wen not the lessservifeaMe for their msgiuficeott, aod were 
as wonder^ for their speed and geoenl peifonnaBct as fat 
difir jtff t 

Ihese mighty preparations r^ansuAsia, the bke oi which 
had sot been made luee A)exMdc< first invaded it, uaited 
Scleoeua, Ptoleav, and LysimactMi/ n a confederacy for their 
drimee They aW desgatched Mbassadoia to f^rriius, to 
penuidehimtonsheadtvenioubvatiacLing Ifscedonia, he 
setd cot think their was toy v^dity in a treaty which IkemO' 
thus Ud teocluded, not u to engagement to be at peace with 
hna, but IS 1 ireuu foe mWo; tumself to make it ar first upon 
the eneaiy o! Uis choice, So when Pyirhus accepted them pro- 
ptisils, Demttms, still m the tJidsi of hw prcjaratwns, was tn* 
cQff passed with wtr on al wfei Ptolemy, t, i th ft mighty navy, 
ffivwitd Gtece, LyaouJua entered ilacedoma upon the side 
of Thrace, and Pyrrhus, from the E^arot border, both of them 
tpoilu^ md wasting the country Demetrius, Jesvmg hu soa 
tokftlc titer Greece, marched to tie relief of Macedon,and first 
to oppo»e Ljiiciachus On hu way, he received the news 
UulPyirnuj had taken the atyBerew, and the report quickly 
getting out ifflong the soldieia, all disapline at ooce was lost, 
•no the cMap wjsfiUfd with lamentations tad tears, anget and 
exertions co Deoetnas, tbi/ would stay rio longer, they 
wsjid mor^ og, « care of their country, 

inen6, and faiuiks, but lo Uje intention was W revolt 
tt iysnvschw Demetnus, lieriifore, theught it his busmess 
t« le»p them u far awsy h be cWld from Lysunachiia, who 
WM ^ir cwB countrjToan, and fo 'Alexander's sake kindly 
upca Vy many, they would be ready to fight with 
tynt^, ft new comet tai % foreigner, whom they could hardly 
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prefer to liimself . But he found himseK under c great mistake 
in these conjectures. For when he advanced and pitched his 
camp near^ ^e old admiration far Pytihus's gallantry in arms 
revived againj and as tb^ bad hem used from time imme- 
morial to suppose that the best king was he that was the bravest 
soldier, so how they were also toM of his generous usage of his 
prisoners, and, in short, they were eager to have any one in the 
place of Demetrius, and well pleased that the man should be 
Pyrrhus. At first, some stta^lis^ parties only deserted, but 
in a little time the whole army b^e out into a universal 
mutiny, insomuch that at last some of them went up and told 
him openly that if he consulted his own safety he were best to 
make haste to be gone, for that the l^edonians were resolved 
no longer to hazard theff lives for the satisfaction of his luxury 
and pleasure. And thh was thought fair and moderate lan- 
guage, compared with tite fierceness of the rest. So, withdraw- 
ing into his tent, and, like an actor rather than a real Idng, 
laying aside his stage-robes of royalty, he put on some common 
doLhes and stole away. Ee was no sooner gone but the mutinous' 
army were fightine and quarrelling for the plunder of his tent, 
but Pyrrhus, commg immediately, took possession of the camp 
without a blow, after which he, with Lj-simachus, parted the 
realm of Macedon betwixt tliem, after Demetrius had securely 
held it just seven years. 

As for DemetriiM, being thus suddenly despoiled of every- 
thing, he retired to Cassandrea. EEs wife Phila, in the passion 
of her grief, could not endure to see her hapless husband reduced 
to the condition of a private and banished man. She refused 
to entertain any further hope, and resolving to quit a fortune 
which was never peiraaneot except for calamity, took poison 
and died. Demetrius, determimng still to hold on by the 
wreck, went o5 to Greece, and collected his friends and officers 
there. Mcnelaus, in tiic of Sopfiocle;, to give an image of 
his vicissitudes of estate, says— 


TlKtiM btloUwatj- and perieeUw groi't, 
Anil when She fcpnn d ^eoitode it «us, 
DwisSes aealD. and whoUy doappcai^." 


The simile is yet tener of Demetrius and the phases of bis 
fortunes, now on the increase, present^ on the wane, now filVing 
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tp and cow falling tway And so, at tlm tme of apparent 
enUre obscaraliooac<i«tadion,hi»li^t*Si''' sho"® out, and 
accessions of strength, httJe by little, camt » to folnl once tnoce 
ike measure of hs hope At first he sboned himsell in Use 
ratb of a pnrate man, uid "mt about the ottes without any 
of the hadg« of a kmg One who saw han at Thebes applied 
to hen, cot inaptly, the lines d Ewipuies— 


Bat ere long kii erpectatMns tad te-enttred the rojal track, 
and he b^an once more tn hare about luu the bodv and form 
«1 empire The Thebans received bade, as Ijs gilt, their snaent 
eonstitatjoa The Alheauns had dwrted him They dia- 
pUied Diphilus, who was that year the priest of the two Tutelar 
tud restored the atch^, as of o'd, to matt the J ear , 
and on hearag that Dtmetnua »aa not so wtat as they had 
erpeeted, they sent mto Macedonia to beg the protectioo o) 
P)Trbus Drmetnus, in anger, marched to Athens, and laid 
ebii (lege to cbe city To tbs dstress, they sent out to him 
Crates the philosophy, a person of authority and reputation 
who suKeeded so far, that what mih his ectieaties and Uie 
solid reasons »h]<di he oBertd, tiemetniis was penoaded to raise 
the siege, and, collecting all his ships, be embarked a forte of 
eleven diousand men with cavalry, and sailed away to Asia, to 
Cana and bdia. to take those orovuices from Lysimacbus 
Among at Miletijs, be was met Uiere by Eurydice, the sister 
of Phila, who brought along with her Etolemais, one d her 
dughtei* by King Ptolemy, wbo bad before been affianced to 
Demetnus, and with wbora be now consmnmsted Kis marriage 
Inmedntelr after, be proceeded to atry out ha project, and 
^ so foTaoate in ttte begimuig that many oties revolted to 
hitti, olhen, as particularly Sardo, he rook by force, and some 
gtreialsol Lysmiachus, also, esmeoyw to him with troops and 
oo^ Put when Agathodes, the son <rf Lystmdvus, amved 
with an army, be retreated mto H'rjgia, with an intention to 
pati mto Armenia, bel^evmg that. If h*- could once plant his foot 
in Amtna, be might set Media in revolt and gam a position in 
l-rper akere a fugitive comraander m^ht find a fmnefred 
najs of evMion and escape Agatfaocles pressed hard upon 
^ ^y skirmishes and eon'kta occumd, m which 
iwetnia had snU the advantage, but Agathocles stTa,iened 
cn much la his forage, and hs men sbowKl a great dislike to 
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his purpose, which they suspected, oJ carrying them far away 
into Armenia and Media. Famine also pressed upon them, and 
some mistake occurred m tiidr pass^ of the river Lycus, in 
consequence of which a large number were swept away and 
drowned. Still, however, they could pass their jests, and one 
of tliera fixed upon Demetrius’s tent-door a paper with the first 
verse, slightly altered, ol the (Edipus:— 

" Cbitdof ibc Mtod oM am. Antigoiins, 

Into what coontrs are you briggws us ! '' 

But at last, pestilence, as is usual when armies are onvcu lo 
such necessities as to subsist upon any food they can get, began 
to assail them as well os lamioe. & that, having lost eight 
tliousand of his roeo, with the rest he retreated and came to 
Tarsus, and becaiBe that ci^ was within the dominions of 
Seleucgs, he was anxious to prevent any plundering, and 'vished 
to give no sort of ofence to Seleucus. But when be perceived 
it was impossible to restrain the soldien in their extreme neces- 
sity, Agathocies also having blocked up all the avenues of Mount 
Taurus, he wrote a letter to Seleucus, bewailing first all lus q\vii 
sad fortunes, and proceeduig with eocreatias and supplications 
lor some compassion on bis part towards ots nearljr connected 
with him, who was fallen into sudk calamities as might extort 
tenderness and pity from his very enemies. 

These letters sc far moved Seleucas, that be gave orders to 
the governors of chose provinces that they should furnish Deme- 
trius with all thinp suitable to his royal rank, and with suffi- 
cient provisions for Us troops. But Fatrocles, a person whose 
judgment was greatly valued, and who '«is a friend highly 
trusted by Seleucus, pointed out to bun that the expense of 
maintaining such a body of soldiers was the least important 
consideration, but that it was conttarj' to all policy to let Deme- 
trius slay in the cotnrtty, since be, all tbe kings of his time, 
was the most violent, and most addicted to daring enterprises; 
and he was now in a condition which might tempt parsons of 
the greatest temper and moderation to unlawful and desperate 
attempts. Seleucus, exdhid by this advice, moved with a 
powerful army towards O'haa; and Demetrius, astonished at 
this sudden alteration, betook hunself for s.afety to the most in- 
accessible places of Mount Taurus; ftwn whence he seat envoys 
to Seleucus, to request from him that he would permit him the 
liberty to settle witii his army somewhere among the independent 
barbarian tribes, where he might be able to make himself a 
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petty n." and end hu lilt *t4wit{urtlftr travel and hardship , 
Cl, i3 he reJused him tha, at any rate to pvt hu troops focrf 
during the winter, and But expose him a thu distressed and 
naked conditos to the fury of bs etwmti 
Bui Seleuna, whose jtiway made hira put an lU-cotistruc* 
son on aa he sad, sent him answer, that he -would permit him 
to stay tno months and do longff w Cafacnis, provided he 
presently sent him the piBicipal gf tus tiends as hostages for 
his departurt then, and, in the iDeantime, he fcrtjfitd all tht 
passages into Syria So thatDemelniB, who saw himselE thus, 
Lie a wild beast, tn the way to be enampassed on all sides m 
the toils, was driven la desperatuc to bis delence, oi efran the 
country, and in several engagements id which Seleueus stiacled 
him, had the advantage ol han Particularly, when he was 
<ma isuiled by the tcyihed dunois, be successfully avoided 
the charge and routed he assadants, and then, cijKlling the 
troops that wffo in guard of the passes made biniself master of 
the roads leading into Syria And now, elated himself, and 
Soding Kis toUien also aninated by these succsssa, be was 
rnolvM to push at ail, and to have one deeding Uow for tbt 
cQptrr with Seleucus; who mdeed was in consi^raUe anxiety 
and dutress, being averse to any mstance from Lysimachns, 
*bam he both trismjsttd and fta«d, and shrinking Crota a 
battle with Deaemus, wheat desperaooD be knew, and whose 
fortune he hod so often sees suddenly pass lion the lowest to 
the highest. 

But Denthiiis, ta the meanwhile, was taktn with a violent 
sttkres, from whidi be suOrrrd extremely himself, tad which 
rained all hn prorpeco His men deserted to the enemy, or 
dispened At last, after forty days, be began to be so far 
recovered as to be able toiaJly his remarmng tones, and marched 
w if he directly designed fer Cdico, but in the night, raising 
ms omp wjthout sound of tnimpe^ he took a rountetmarch, 
Xnd, passing the toountaui Amarus, be ra/a^d all the lower 
KtiatryasteasCynhestJca. 

Upon this, Seleucus sdsanong towards him and encainpmg 
ainope4t (hjtajice,Demetnus set his troops in motion to sur- 
prise htm by n^ht And alWt to the last moment Seleucus 

aew nothing, and was lying Wltep Some deserter came with 
V* 1“*^ so soon ttiat he lud tone to leap, m great con- 
nermnoa, out of bed, and give the alaro to hts men And as 
tie was patting on bu boots to mount ha hone, he bade the 
oCiCMs about fom look weD ta It, for they bad to meet a funous 
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and terrible wild beast But Demetrius, by the noise he heard 
b the camp, finding they had taken the alarm, drew oS hie 
troops in haste. With the fflonung’s return he found Seleuois 
pressing hard upon himj so, sesdmg one of his officers against 
the other wbg, he defeated three that were opposed to himself. 
But Seleiicus, lighting frran his hone, pulling off his helmet, and 
taking a target, advanced to the foremost r.anks of the raer- 
cenar)’ soldiers, and, showing them who he was, bade them 
come over and join him, tellmg them that it was for their sakes 
only that he had so long foriiome combg to extremities. And 
thcreuporv, without a blow more, they sidoted Seleucus as their 
king and passed over. 

Demetrius, who felt that this was bis last change of fortune, 
and that he had no more vicissitudes to expect, Sed to the 
passes of Amanus, where, with a very few friends and followers, 
he threw himself into a dense forest, and there wmted for the 
night, purposing, if possiUe, to make his escape tmvards Oiunus, 
where he hoped to find his shipping ready to transport him< 
But upon inquiry, finding that they had not provisions even for 
that one day, he began to thbk of some other project. IVliilst 
he was jet in doubt, bis friend Sosigenes arrived, who had four 
hundred pieces of gold about him, and, with this relief, he again 
entertained hopes of being able to reach the coast, and, os soon 
35 it began to be daric, set forward towards the passes. But, 
perceiving by lie fires that the enemire had occupied thorn, he 
gave up ril thought of that road, and retreated to his old station 
in the wood, but not with all hk men; for some had deserted, 
nor were those that remained as willing as they had been. One 
of them, in fine, ventured to speak out, and say that Demetrius 
bad better give himself up to ScJcucus; which Demetrius over- 
hearing, drew out his swwd, and would have passed it through 
his body, but that some of his friends interposed and prevented 
the attempt, persu.ading him to do as had been said. So at 
last he gave way, and sent to Sdeacus, to surrender himself at 
discretion. 

Seleucus, when he was told of it, said it wa.s not DeiiiEtrius’s 
good fortune that had found out tins means for his safety, bat 
his own, which bad added to his other honours the opportunity 
of showing his clemency and generosity. And forthwith he 
gave order to his domestic office to prepare a royal pavilioD, 
and all things suitable to give him a splendid reception and 
entertainment. There was in the attendance of Sdeucus one 
Apollonides, who formerly had bem intimate with Demetrius. 
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Ht was, tierefore, u the fittest person, despatded from ^ 
kmg to meet Demetnus. that be m«ht leal himself more at his 
ease and might ame wth the c®fidence of being reaived as 

a fnend and relative No soccer w* this message known, but 

the conrtKrs sod officers, some fe* at fint, and afterwards 
stoost the wbo't ol them, tfuntmg Demetnus would presentlj' 
become of great power wvth tbt ksng, Ltimed o8, VTing who 
should be fonmost to pay him tbea respects The cEect of 
whidi was that «mpass»B was «®vmed into jealousy, and 
ai natured, inalMOUi peo;4e could the more easily msimiate to 
Seleucu! that he wa pnng ray to an onwrse humaiu^, the 
very first sight of Demetnus having been the octasion of a 
dangerous cscsttment in the army So, whilit ApoUooidea, is 
delght. and after hm many otberj, were relatmg to 
Demetnus the kind expiessroos of SeJeucus, and he, after to 
many troubles utd cdamties, if indeed he hud stiU any cense of 
ha surender of bicmelf bei^ a d^eract, had now, is confidesiee 
os the |o^ hopes held out to bun, eototly forrottos tU »tb 
thoughts, Pausamss wnh a guard of a thousand none ud foot 
one and surrounded bun, ted, dispenisg the rest that were 
with hmi, omed hm oot to the prtoeciK ef Seteuns, but to 
the S>run Qtetsooese, where he was commuted to tlm safe 
custody of a strong guard Suffioeot aiterdance and liberal 
pmuKuis were here ^owed hno, space for ndmg and waibng, 
a park with game fo^ hunting, thro of hts fnecds and com- 
panions in exile wbc iwished it had petmusm to see him, and 
(sesuges of kindness also, fcom time to tune, wen brought 
feuai SeJeucus, bidd rg hua fear Dothicg, and mtimaUog that, 
as ston as Antiochv i and Stratonict should arrive, be would 
receive Lb Ubeity 

Demetous, hotrtVi u, finding hnuseU m tins condition, sent 
letters to th«e who. were with ti» son, and to his captains and 
fnends at Athens ao' i Conoth, that they should give no manner 
of credit to any letted wntteo to them in his name, though they 
wm sealed with hisbwn signet, but that, looking upon Jum as 
d he Were already wad, they should maintain the aties and 
whatever was left of W power for Antigomis, as Jus successor 
AntigcBus received tJienews of bis father's capiivtty with great 
®rrow, he put himself into nioonur^ and wrote letters to the 
rest of the mgi, and m Sdeum huoself, makmg entreatia, 
and Oflennj not only to suiratder whatever they had hit, but 
houelf lo be a hostage Us be fathti Many cslies ako and 
princes joined iDinteroedmgfwkan, only Lysnnadnis sent and 
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ofFacd a large sum of mooey to Sdcucos to ttVe away his life. 
But hC; who had always shown his aversion to Lysimachus 
before, thought him only the greater barisariim and monster for 
it. Nevertheless, he stffl protracted Use time, resen-ing the 
favour, as he professed, for the mtercesion of Antiochus and 
Stratonice. 

Dcmelrius, who Itad sustained the first strobe of his misfor- 
tune, in time grew » fan^iar with 1^ that, by continuance, it 
became easy. At firsthepeiseveredoneway or other in taking 
exercise, in hunting, so far as he had means, and in riding. 
I.ittle by little, however, after a while, he let himself grow 
indolent and indisposed for them, and took to dice and drink- 
ing, in wliich he passed most of his time, whether it were to 
escape the tlioughts of lus present condition, with which he was 
haunted when sober, and to drown reflection in drunkenness, or 
that he acknowledged to himself that this was the real happy 
life he had long desired and wished for, and had foolishly let 
liiraself be seduced away from it by a nnsekss and vain ambi- 
tion, which had only brought trouble to himself and others; 
fhnt highest good which he had thought «> obtain by arms and 
fleets and soldiers he had now discovered unapectedly in idle- 
ness, leisure, and repose. As, indeed, what other end or period 
is there of il the wan and dangen which hapless princes run 
into, whose misery and folly it «, not merely that they moke 
lusuiy and pleasure, instead of virtue and excellence, the object 
al their lives, but that they do not so mudi as know where tills 
luxury and pleasure are to be found? 

Having thus continued three years a prisoner in Chersonesus, 
for want of exercise, and by indolging himsd/ in eating and 
drinking, he fell into a disease, of whi^ he died at tiie age of 
fifty-four. Seleucus was iB ^ken of, and was himself greatly 
grie''’ed, that he had yielded so far to his suspicions, and had let 
him-self be so much outdeme by the barbarian Droraichstes of 
Thrace, who had shown so much horaani^ and such a kingly 
temper in liis treatment of his prisooer Lysimachus. 

There was somethmg dramatic and theatrical in the very 
funeral ceremcmies with whkh Demetrius was honoured. For 
his son Antigonus, undeirtandmg tiwt his remains were coming 
over from Syria, went with all hB fleet to the islands to meet 
them. They were therepresentedtohim in a golden urn, which 
he placed in his largest admiral galtey. All the cities where 
they touched b their passage sent di^lets to adorn the um, 
and deputed certam of tbdr ciluois to follow in mourning, to 
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as^istatthefimeialsslemnjtjr When ftie fl«t approachrf the 
hafbotft oi ConnU), the van, cOTtttd -stth purple, and a royal 
rfia^fTTi upon it,T4S tTsMt wpoo *e pocp, afld s troop of youi^ 
men attended »n anas to receive it at landji" Xenophantus, 
the most lanous mimcan ol the day, pUyrf on the fiute hu 
most solemn measure, to nhidi the roros, as the sLp oarvt m, 
[oud response, their oais, like the fimoal bating of the 
b*east hteping tnne mih the cadences of the music, Bot 
Aatigonus, m tears and raounung attire, acted among the 
•pectatoTs gathered oa tie shore i&t |TOttst soirow »nd ccpn- 
passion, /itet aora and other honoun had been offered at 
Connth. the remains rtere ccnvcyed U) Deraetms, a city to 
itLeh Denetnus had gwea h# cane, peopled from the iC’ 
habitants d the small <^ga of Ideas 
Dtmetnua left no other cluidren by bu irife Phih but Anu- 
{onus sad Stratooice, but be had t«n other sons, both of bis 
own came, ore roroaiaed the Tbu, by an IDynan motber, and 
one srho ruled is Cyretie, by Ptdemas He had (dso, by 
Deidaoia, a son, Alexander, «ho lived and died ui Egypt; 
ud there are »ne trfao say that be bad a tm by £ur^c«> 
named Conbabus Eis tamQy «as antmued la a sucoeuina 
d luDin dam to Perseus, the last, irom nhcn (be Kosazts 
took Uacedoma 

And sow, the UacEdoniao drama being ceded, let us prepare 

tasrotheKosun. 


ANTONY 

The gracdfitber of Antray was the fimcus pfeader, whom 
Manjs put to dath lor haring taken part with Sjti. His 
wher was A&tocy, suniaxoed o{ Crete, not reiy famous or dis* 
tagmshed m pubic life, but a worthy good mac, usd partiai- 
Hily rtmiflable for ha Ebenti^, as may appear from a single 
warpif He was not »oy nch, and was for that reason cbecled 
atheereraseQtbifiBwl'Basarebjha'wiie Afnendthat 
stood a n«d of mooey came to borrow of bio. Wooeybehad 

cone, but he bade a servant Wmj hm water in a silver basa, 
■nth whidi, when u was brought, he wetted his fare, u if he 
mesait a shave, and, sendi^ servant open another 

errand, gate ha fnend the basin, deinng him to turn it to his 
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pu^ose. And when there was, afterwards, a great inquiry' for 
it in the house, and ius Tiife was ia a very ill humour, and w-as 
going to put the servants one 1^ one to the search, he acknow- 
ledged what he had done, and b^ged her pardon. 

His wife was Julia, of the famfly of the Cesars, who, for her 
discretion and fair behavioor, was not inferior to any of her 
time. Under her, Antony received his education, she being, 
after the death of his father, remarried to Cornelius Lcntulus, 
who was put to death by Geero for having been of Catiline’s 
conspiracy. This, probably, was the first ground and occasion 
of that mortal grudge that Antony bore Cicero. He says, even, 
tliat the body of Lentulus was denied burial, till, by application 
made to Cicero’s wife, it was granted to Jufia. But this seems 
to be a manifest error, for none of those that suffered in the 
consulate ofCicero bad tbei^btof burial denied them. Antony 
grew up a veiy beautitol youth, but by the worst of misfor- 
tunes, he fell into the acquaintance and frieodsUp of Curio, a 
man abandoned to his pleasures, who, to make Antony’s de- 
pendence upcfa him a matter o{ greater necessity, plunged him 
mto a life of drinking and dissipation, and led bim through a 
course of such extravagance that be tan, at that early age, mto 
debt to the amount of two hundred and fifty talents. For this 
sum Curio became his surety; on hearing which, the older 
Curio, his father, drove Antony out of his house. After this, 
for some short time he took pert with Qodius, the most insolent 
and outrageous demagogue of tlie time, in bis course of violence 
and disorder; but getting weary, before tong, of his madness, 
and apprehensive of the powerful party forming against him, he 
left Italy and travelled into Greece, where he spent his time in 
military exercises mid in the study of eloquence. He took most 
to what was called the Aaatic taste in sparking, which was 
then at its height, and was, m many ways, suitable to his osten- 
tations, vaunting temper, full of empty flourishes and unsteady 
efforts for glory'- 

After some stay in Greece, be was invited by Gahinius, who 
had been consul, to make a campaign with him iu Syria, which 
at first he refused, not being Trifling to serve in a private char- 
acter, but receiving a commisaon to command the horse, he 
went along irithliim. His first service was against Aristobulus, 
who had prewilsd with the Jews to rebcL Here he was him- 
self the firet man to scale the lai^st of the works, and beat 
Aristobulus out of all of there; iter which he routed, in a 
pitched battle, an anny many times over the number of his, 
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kaied ulmost all oi them and took An>tohmlus and^ sen 
prisoneR Ttis ^ ended, Galwttis solicited by Ptirfemy 
w Tesioit tel w bis kitt|dom of Egy^, and a promise nude of 
ten thou^d ulents reward Most of tie cfBcers were apnst 
this enterprise and Gsbiniusiimself did not much like it, though 

sorely tempted ny the ten tiaiusaiiA talents But Antony, de- 
sirous of biiive actions, and viUaig to please PtoUmy, ynn.M. ui 
petiuadme Gabimua to go And •hereas all were of opmon 
that the mest dangerous timg before them was the march to 
Peks.'u®, in which they woiild base to pass over a deep sand, 
where no bwh wattr was to he hoped for, along the Acrtga* 
and the Serboman marsh (irhidi the Egyptians call Typhon s 
brtathmg-hefc, asui which »s, m probability, water left behind 
by, or naling lU way through from, die Red Sea, which is here 
divided {rent the Uediiemnean by a narrow isthinus), Antony, 
being ettd'ced tbithK with the horse, not only ma^ bimself 
toaster of the passes, but woo PelosiuiD itself, a great city, took 
the ganuoa pirsooers, and by tbu means rendered the march 
secure to the anny« and ^ nay to viAoty not diiEctilt for the 
gececsi to p’ltwM 'Ihe enemy also teapM tome beoeSt of hv 
eagerness for honour For «h» Ftolescy, after ht bad eotered 
Felusnmi, u hii rage and spite aganst the Egyptuns, designed 
to put them to the snetd, Antony widtstood fuen, and bindered 
the execution b aS the great and irt^uent skirmishes and 
bailies he gave continual proofs of his personal valour and 
militaiy conduet, and wu* la partwjbr, by wheelr^ about 
and attacking the rear of the eoemy, Iw gave the victory to the 
uswlanu m ^e front, and tetewed far this service signsl marks 
«f distinction Not was bo honuuuty towards the deceased 
Archelios less taken notice of He bad been fonrietly ha guest 
and ocquaai lance, and, as he was now compelled, he fought him 
bravely while thvt, b^ on bn death, sought out ha body and 
^ntd It with rojal bonoun Tie consequence was that he 
left behind him a great name amoi^ tie Alerardnans, and all 
who were servu' m the Renao army looked upon him as a 
mostgOtottoldAi. 

He also a very good end noble appearance, b» beard 
well grown, bs forehead large, and ha nose aquiline, fiviag 
^ wtogelher a bold, masoifine look that reminded people of 
toe uces of Hercultt m pamtags and sculptures It was, 
wvtr, in acaect ttadtwn,thattbe Antaoys were descended 
mlitoles, bj a son of ha called Anton, and this opinion 
tonugUtogwcaedri tofgr Ihesmnlaricy of ha person just 
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mentioned, and also by the bisbkin of bis dress. For, whenever 
he had to appear before large nnmbers, he wore his tunic girt 
low about ^e hips, a broa&woid on his side, and over all a 
large coarse mantie. What m^ht seem to some very insup- 
portable, his vaunting, his railleiy, his drinkiDg in public, sitting 
down by the men as they were t^'ng their food, and eating, as 
he stood, oS the common saldiers' tables, made him the delight 
and pleasure 'of the army. Bi love afliiis, also, he was very 
agreeable: he gained many friends by the assistance he gave 
them, in theirs, and taok odier people's tailJeiy upon his own 
with good-humour. And his generous rrays, his open and lavish 
hand in gilts and favours to his friends and fellow-soldien, did 
a great deal for him in his first advance to power, and after he 
had become great, long maintained his fortunes, when a thou- 
sand follies were hasteoir^ their overthrow, One instance o! 
bis liberality I must r^te. He bad ordered payment to one of 
bis friends of tn-enty-five myriads of money or itdes, as the 
Romans call it, and his.steward wooderieg at tbs extravagance 
of the sum, laid all the silver in a heap, as he should pass by. 
Antony, seeing th^ heap, asked what it roaant; his steward 
replied, “The money you have ordered to be given to your 
fnend." So, perceiving the man's malice, said he, '' I thought 
thedffl’erhadbeenmudimore; 'tistuoliltle; letitbedoubled.'' 
This, however, was at a laur time. 

When the Roman state finally broke up into two hostile 
factions, the aristo^tieal party joining Fompey, who was in 
the city, and the ^ular side seeking help from Caisar, who 
was at the head of an army in Gaul, Curio, the friend of Antony, 
having changed his party and devoted himself to Cinsar, brought 
over Antony also to his service. And the influence which he 
gained with the people by his eloquence and by thenioney which 
was supplied by Oesar, enabled him to make Antony, first, 
tribune of the people, and then, augur. And Antony's accession 
to oiEce was at once of the greatest advantage to Casnr. In the 
first place, he resisted the consul Marccllus, who was putting 
under Pompey’s ordem the troops who were already cwUected, 
and was giving him power to raise new bvies ; he, on the other 
baud, making an order that tiiqr should be sent into Sjtia to 
reinforce Bibulus, who was making warwith the Parthians, and 
that no one should give in his name to seta-e under Pompey. 
Next, when the seimtors would not affer Caesar’s letters to be 
received or read in the senate, virtue of his office he read 
them pubiicly, and succeeded so wdl, that many were brought 
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to change then miaa, Cas»A demands, as they appea^ ii 
*hat he wrou, being biit )nsr aad wasonaHe At iength, »a 
ouespons being put m the serote, the one, •obetber Pon'Wy 
^ouM dismia ha anny, the clho, Cssai bis, some vtre for 
the former, ior the Utter all, except some lew, when Antony 
stood up and put the quesooa, >f it wotdd be agreeable to them 
that both Pompey lad Cisar should dismiss their armies This 
proposal met with the greatest approval, they gave him loud 
icelanutions, tnd called for it to be put to the rote But when 
the consuls vrould not have it so, Oesar’i tnends again made 
some lew offers, very lair and cquitalde, but were strongly 
opposed by Cato, and Antony himsdl teas cemmanded to leas e 
the senate by ^e consul Lenculus So, Jeaviog them with 
CMcraooDs, and disguising himself to a ^erraot’s dress, hiring a 
carnage with Qinncus Camus, he went straight away to Ca:^, 
decUnng at once, when they reached the camp, that affairs at 
Rome were conducted without any order or jutUce, that the 
privilege of spniisg in the toiaie was denied the tnbunes, and 
tkt he who spoke for catosoti fair dealing was drveo out and 
m danger of his life « 

Upon this, Cssar set hts army n notion, and marched mto 
ItalL and for this reason It IS thatCicerownus in hisPhSippies 
that Antony ns as raudl the cause of the civi] war as Helen 
was of the Trojan But this is hut a calumny ForCsarwas 
not of so slight or weak a temper as to suffer himself to be tamed 
away, by the indignation of the moment, mto a ciril wax with 
hu country, upon the sight of Antony and Cassius seeling 
refuge m his amp tneanly dressed and m a hired carnage, 
without ever hanng thoi^ of it or taleti any such resolutiQO 
long before 'This was to hon, who wanted a pretence of declar- 
mg war, a fair and plausible ocaswo , but th* true mottve that 
led him was the same that fonnerly led Alexander snd Cynw 
agamst all mankind, the unqueochable thirst of empire, and the 
tiohtion of benjg the greatest man in the world, 
wiuch was ropracocahle for han, unless Pompey were put down 
M stwn, then, as he had advanoed and occupied Rome, and 
dm en Pompey out of Italy, he proposed fint to go agamst the 
that Pompey had in Span, and then cross ever and 
folio* him with the fi«t that should be prepared dumg his 
absence, ui the raeantane leaTmg toe govemmetst of Rome to 
wpiausiSsprwtorjaDdthecoiBjundof toe troops and of Italy 
to Jtoto^, u tribune of toe people Antooy was not kjcg to 
getDBg the hearts of the soMko, joming with them m then 
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sxerdseS; and for the most part living amongst them and mab'ng 
them presents to the utmost his abilities; but nith all others 
he was unpopular enough. He was too lazy to pay attention 
to the complaints of persons who were injured; he listened 
impatiently to petitions; and he had an ill name for familiarity 
with other people’s wives. In short, tiie government of Osar 
(which, so far as he was concemed tomseli, had the appearance 
of anrthing rather than a tyranny) got a bad repute through his 
friends. And of these friends, Antony, as he had the largest 
trust, and committed the greatQt orots, was thought the most 
deeply in fault 

Casar, however, at his return from Spain, overlooked the 
charges against him, and had no reason ever to complain, in the 
employments he gave him in the war, of any want of courage, 
ene^, or military skill. He himself, going aboard at Brun- 
dusium, sailed over the Ionian Sea with a few troops and sent 
back the vessels with orders to Antony and Gabinius to embark 
the army, and come overwith all speed to Macedonia. Gabinius, 
having no mind to put to sea in the rough, dangerous weather of 
the winter season, was for marching the army round by the long 
land route; but Antony, being more afraid lest Ctesat might 
suffer from the number of his enemies, who pressed him hard, 
heat back Libo, who was watching with a &eet at the mouth of 
the haven of Bnindusium, by attadnng his galleys with a number 
of small boats, and gaining thus an opportunity, put on board 
twenty thousand foot and e^ht hundred horse, and so set out 
to sea. And, being espied by the enemy and pursued, from this 
danger he was rescued by a strong south wind, which sprang 
up and raised so high a sea that the enemy’s galleys could make 
little way. But his own ships were drivit^ before it upon a lee 
shore of cliffs and rocks muning sheer to the water, where there 
was no hope of escape, when aD of a sudden the wind turned 
about to south-west, and blew from land to the main sea, where 
Antony, now sailing in sccnii^, saw the coast all covered with 
the wreck of the enemy’s fleet For hither the gallej-s in pursuit 
had been carried by '&e gale, and not a few of them dashed to 
pieces. Many men and much property fell into Antony’s hands; 
he took also the town of Lissus, and, by the seasonable arrival 
of so large a reinforcement, gave Oei^ great encouragement. 

There was not one of the many eng^ments that now took 
place one after another in which he did not signalise himself; 
twice he stopped the army in its foil flight, led them back to a 
cbaige, and gained the victory. So that now without reason 
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huKpuUtwn, next to C&ar's,wM greatest in the arnir And 
wUt opinion Geslr himself had of him weU appeared when, for 
the find battle in Pharsalia, wbduraJ to dettroine everything, 
he himself those to lead the right wiPg, committing the charge 
of the left to Antony, as to the best officer of al] that served 
under him After the battle, tear, being created dicmtor, 
went in pursuit of Pompejr, and sent Antony to Rome, with the 
character of Ifaster of the Hone, who u in office and power 
next to the dictator, when present and in hia absence th# first, 
and pretty nearly indeed the sole nagistrate For on the 
appointment of a dictator, with the one exc^on rf the tribunes, 
all o^er magistrates cease to tieiose any authority in Rome 
DolabeSla, hwwtt, who *M tnbunt, being a young man and 
eager for change, was now for bnngii^ m a general measure for 
cancelling debts, and wanted Antony, who was his fnend, and 
kstwad enough w promote any popular project, to take part 
with him m this step Asumis and T^ebellius were of the 
contrary opuiioo, and it so happened, at the same tine, Antony 
was crossed by a temMe surpiaon that Dolsbella was too 
familiar with kis wife, and lo great trouble at this, be parted 
mth her (she being his eousia, ^ daughter to Ciuus Antonius, 
coileigue of 0«ro), and, taking part with Asmius, came to 
open hcstiliues nith DdabeUa, who bad seized on the forum, 
intending to pau tus law by force Antony, backed by a vote 
of the senate that Dolabella sb^ be put down by force of 
anm, went down and attadred but. kibing some of hir, end 
losing some oi his owD men, and by this actam lost his favour 
with the comsidoaii/, while with tit better dass and with all 
well-conducted pet^e ha geoenl conjse of We rnafle him, as 
Cicero uys, absshitely edioiB, utter disgiat being excited by 
his dnnWuig bouts at an hows, hia wild expens«, ba gross 
amoius, the day spent in sleeping or walking o^ his debauches, 
and the night in banquets and at theatres, and m. celebrating 
^ nuptali of jottie comedian w buffooQ It is related that, 
^kiDg aO night at the wedding of Hippias, the comedian, on 
UK Boming, having to harangue the people, he came forward, 
Overcharged as he was, and vomited before them all, one of his 
wends holding his gown for hun Serpas, the player, was one 
of th» fnends who could do most with him, also Cytheris, a 
voman of the same trade, whom he made much of, and who, 
V j k ^ pn>g«», accompanied ban in a litter, and 
had her tqnipage not m anything inferior to his mother’s, 
whue every one, tnoKover, was scutdai&ed at the sight of the 
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golden cups fliathe tookwith him, fitter for the ornaments of a 
procession than tht uses of a joom^, at his having pavilions 
set up, and sumptuous monung repasts Jaid out by river sides 
andingroves, athis having diariots drawn by lions, and common 
women and singing girls quartered upon the houses of serious 
fathers and mothers of families. And it seemed very unreason- 
able that Oesar, out of Italy, should lodge in the open field, 
and, with great fatigue and danger, pursue the remainder of a 
ha2ardou5 'var, whilst otheis, by favour of his authority, should 
insult the citizens with their unpudent luxury. 

Ail this appeare to have a^ravated party quarrels in Rome, 
and to have encouraged tiie soldiers in acts of liKnce and 
rapacity. And, accordingly, when Gesar came home, he 
acquitted Dolabelin, and, being created the third time consul, 
took not Antony, but Lmidus, for his oiUcaguc. Pompey’s 
house being offered for sate, Antony ben^ht it, and when the 
price was demanded of him, loudly compkioed. This, he tells 
us himself, and because he timught bis former services had not 
bees recompensed as they deserved, made him net follow 
Csesar with the army into Libya. However, Oesar, by dealing 
gently with his errors, seems to have succeeded in curing him 
of a good deal of his folly and extravagance. _He gave up his 
former courses, and took a wife, Fulvia, the widow of Clodius 
the demagogue, a woman not born for spinning or housewifery, 
nor one ^at could be conteut witlr ruling a private husband, 
but prepared to govern a first magistrate, or give orders to a 
cooiTnandcr-in-chief. So tint Oeopatta had great obligations 
to her for having taught Antony to be so good a servant, he 
comiog to her hands tame and broken into entire ohediencf: to 
the commands of a mistress. He used to play ail sorts of 
sportive, boyish tricks, to keep Fulvia in good humour. As, 
for example, when Csesar, after fiis victory in Spain, was on his 
return, Antony, among the res^ went out to meet him; and, a 
rumour being spread that Oesar nas killed and the enemy 
marching into Italy, be returned to Rome, and, disguising him- 
self, came to her by night muffled up as a servant that brought 
letters from Antony. She, with great impatience, before she 
received the letter, asks if Antony were well, and instead of an 
answer he gives her the letter; and, as she was opening it, took 
her about the nock and kissed her. This little story, of many 
of the same nature, I give as a spedmen. 

Tliere was nobody of any rank in Rome that did not go some 
days' journey to meet Cesar on bis return from Spain; but 
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ADtonv w»s the best KceiTedof «iiy,ad£aitted to «de the whole 
pjraty with, him la hu cam^p, while bebmd cams Bnitio 
Albums and OcU' laa, his mttt’f *od, whc afterward* bore hiJ 
nsme and reigned w Ics^ eter the Romans Osar being 
created, the fifth time, consul, witboit delay chose Anlony for 
his , but designing bim«U to give np his own consulate 
to Dolabella, he acquainted the senate with bs resolution But 
bitony opposed « wuii m iniglit, uymg nnidi that was 
bad against Dalabelk, and retwwng the like language la return, 
tiSi Cssai «mld bear with ti* mdtcency no longer, and deferred 
the matter to another tune Afterwards, when he came before 
the people to prodiin DohbdU, Anionjr cned out that the 
were Bjifaioiirable, so that at last Oesar, nmdi to 
Bobbelli's vexation, yielded and gate it up And it u oedibie 
that Ca«ar was about as much ^gusud with the one as the 
other IVhen some one was accusing them both to hon, “ It 
vs not,” said be, " these well-fed, loog-baued mea that 1 fear, 
but the and to bungtydoolicg, ” meaning Brutus nsd 
Castius, ^ «ho«e coospoa^ be aftuwaids fell 
And to fairest pretext la tot toaswricy was funushed, 
without bis mearuo; it, by AnlonyhiinKu 1 he Rcmna were 
celebrating then fesatal, called the lupetcalm, when Cccsar, ta 
his tnuRphal habit, and seated dxrt the rcstn. in the matlet* 
place, was a spectator of to sports The custom a, that nuay 
young Doblemen and of the na^uoicy, anointed with oil and 
bating straps of hide in (heir Ihads, run about and stzto, in 
sport, at ev eiy one toy meet 'Antray was running w-jth the 
rest, bat, omitting to old oeietnooy, twining a garlana of bay 
rov.od a dAdtm, he ran up to tiie rostra, and, being iJfted up 
by his companuMS, would We, put n upon to head on Osar, 
ss if by tiiat (etrnKny he were dedired king Csesatt sewm- 
fflgly refused, and drew aside to rrcid it, and was ap^aded 
by the people with greif shows, Again Antoaypress«j|tf, and 
^nabe dediacd itstcwptonce And so to disputa i^twreri 
tom went on for sesae tore, ^loay's sobatat^ reiving 
tot htde enCDungemuit from Jbe shouts of n few friend, and 
U^s lef^ being acconpswed with to gene& applause 
ot to people, a cunoos thu^ onoogh, that they should submit 
with patima to the fea, a^ W « the sanvs tune drud to 
rj^me u to destruction oi t»ir Sberty Csesar, very much 
oiswin^sd at what had passAl, gat up fcoa his seat, and, 
uying tare his ne<^, sasd he was «sidy to recene a stroke, if 
any one of tom desired to pve It Hfe tcown was at last put 
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cn one of his statues, bat was taken doOT by some of the 
tribunes, who were foliowed home hy the people with shouts of 
applause. Ctesar, however, isented it, and deposed them, 

These passages gave gr^ encoarr^tDcnt to Brutus and 
Cassius, who, in making choice of trusty friends for such an 
enterprise, were thinking to a^age Antony. The res t approved, 
except Treboniusj who t^d tbun flat Antony and he had lodged 
and travelled together in the last jonmoy they took to meet 
Cesar, and that he had let faM se^veral words, in a cautious way, 
on purpose to sound him; that Antony verj' well undetstood 
him, hut did not encourage it; however, he had said nothing of 
it to Cassar, but had kqrt the secret faithfully. The con- 
spirators then proposed that Antony should die with him, 
which Brutus wouid not consent to, insisting that an action 
undertaken in defence of right ond the I&«vs must be maintained 
unsuiiled, ^d pure ^ injustice. It was settled that Antony, 
whose bodily strength and high office made him fomtidible, 
should, at Char’s entrance mto the seoate, when the deed was 
to be done, be amused outside by some of the par^ in a cou- 
versatioQ about some pretended business. 

Sc when all was proceeded with, accordmg to their plan, and 
Caaar had fallen in the senate-house, .^tony. at the fint 
moment, took a servant’s dress, and hid himself. But, uade^ 
standing fltat the conspirators had assembled in the Capitol, 
and had no further design upon any one, be persuaded them to 
come down, giving them his son as » hostage. Tint night 
Cassius supped at Antony’s bouse, and Brutus with Lepidus. 
Antony then convened the senate, and spoke ia favour of an 
act of oblivion, and the appoiotoDent of Brutus and Cassius to 
provinces. These measurra the senate passed; and resolved 
that all Oesax's acts should temaio b force. Thus Antony went 
out of the senate with flje highest possible reputation and 
esteem ; for it was apparent that he had prevented a civil war, 
and had composed, la the wisest and most statesmanlike way, 
questions of the greatest (fiffiaiKy and embirmssmeat But 
toesB lemperate counsels were soon swept away by the tide of 
popular applause, and flie prospect, if Brutus were overthrown, 
of bdng without doubt the nslcr-in-duef. As Qesar’s body was 
conveying to the tomb, Aotoikj, according to the custom, was 
making his funeral oration ui tiw maritet-j^ce, and perceiving 
the people to be infinite^ affected with wbat he had said, he 
began to mingle with hw praises language of commiseration, 
and horror at what had b!q^>ened, and, as he was ending bis 
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sretd, te tool tte under-dolhes d the d^, ind held them 
them stamS d blood «Bd the holm ol the i^y 
subs c»tos those that had done flai «t Tfflmns aai btoody 
ourdtfos. AaT.btht«itedthi|«^etosJchindisi»UQci, 

that thty »ouId not dd« the fnaera], but, malmg a pde of 
and forms b the very nmlet fdsa, set fire to it, and 
eveiy oik, a braed, ns to th* conspirators’ bouses, to 
attack tbnn . . , , , 

Upon this, Enrtus and he whole patty left the aty, and 
Casai’a Inends joined themselves to Antony CaJpurtita, 
Casar’s iwfe. lodjed with him tie best pan of the prop^y, to 
the T2]<.e of four thousand talents, be got also into his hands 
ah Osar s papers wherein were contains jounalsoltlllvetad 
done, and draughts of what he dsigstd to do, which iatOBy 
cade good use for by this meuas he appointed what magis 
trates he pleased, brought whom he would into the •ante, 
recalled some from cole, freed otiera out of prison, and all this 
as ordered so bv Cssar The Koaaas, ip modery, gave those 
who were thus beneiud tbe naict d Qiaiorntm, tea, d put 
to prme theu csteats, they tsustbave recourse to the pu^n 
of tie dead b ebon, Mtuny’s behavxur is Rome was very 
absolute, he himself bein; eoim and hs two brothers lA fitst 
place, Cans the one, pnetce, ud luaiu, the otaer, 
trVaae ef the people 

IVhile Batters eeat thus n Rome, the Jwin; Cssar, Cwar s 
cecs’isoo andb) testamentleftbislBir,anrftd»tR.Dniefrom 
Vfdjania, where be was "hen tns unde ms killed The fint 
thing be d d ns to tbii Antony, as his fathers fnend Ee 
spole to tarn ccnc'tning the ssowry that was in his hands, and 
ttemded hus of the legacy Cxsr had cade of seventy hve 
drschaas to eterv Roman atuen. Aotonv, at first, Uughing 
at such dacoiirse frocn so young • man, told tia he wished he 
writ n ha heal Ji, and that be wanted good counsel and gcx>d 
fnends to tel him the burden ed bemg eiecuttir to Cesar wcoJd 
lit wrvuDfsjj upon ha young shoul^tt This was co esiswet 
u Laa, and w^u {jg penisied m demanding the property, 
^tony went on treaticjg; bus mianousiy boS in vrord and 
dMd oppaed haa whea be stood lor the tribune’s office, and, 
who he was talc^ steps for the deduahoa of his lather’s golden 
enacted be tireaftned to send hint to prison 
il he not gne over s^ioti&g the people Tha made the 
apply hunself to O^, and all tho a that hated 
Antony , by th-m be was lecomoeaded to the senat*, while he 
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himself courted the people, and drew ti^etlier the soldiers ftom 
tieir settiemeuts, tii got s^trocd, and gave him a 

meeting in the ^pitoi, where, aftCT some words, they came to 
an accommodation. 

Ihat night Antony had a very imludcy dream, fancying that 
his right hand was thunderstruk. And, some few days after, 
he was informed that Csesar was platting to take his life. Cmsar 
explained, hut was not believed, so tl^ the breach was now 
made as wide as ever; each ol them hoirtcd about all through 
My to engage, by great offers, the old soldiers that lay scattered 
in their settlements, and to be the first to secure the troops that 
still remained undisdia^ed. Chxro was at this time the man 
of greatest influence in Rome. He made use of all his art to 
exasperate the people against Antony, and at length persuaded 
the senate to declare him a public enemy, to send Cssar the rods 
and axes and other maths of honour usually given to pnetors, 
and to issue orders to Hirtios and Fansa, who were the consuls, 
to drive Airtony out of Italy. Tire armies engaged near Modena, 
and Cssar himself was present and took part in the battle. 
Antony was defeated, but both the consuls were slain. Antony, 
in his flight, was overtaken by distresses of every kind, and the 
worst of ail of them was famine. But it was his character m 
calamities to be bette than at .my other time. Antonj', in mis- 
fortune, was most neatly a virtuous man. It is common enough 
for people, when they fall bto great disasters, to discern what is 
right, and what they ought to do; but there are but few who b 
such extremities have the strength to ob^ their judgment, 
either b doing whatitapprovesor avoidiBg what it condemns; 
aod a good many are so weak as to give way to their habits all 
tlie more, and are incapable of uang their mbds. Antony, on 
this occasion, was a most wonderful example to his soldiers. He, 
who had just quitted so modi luxury and sumptuous living, 
made no difficulty now of drinking foul water and feeding on 
wild fruits and roots. Nay, it is rkited they ate the very bark 
of trees, and, in passing over the Alps, lived upon creatures that 
DO one before had ever been mObg to touch. 

The design was to jmn the army on tlK other side the Alps, 
commanded hy Lepidus, who he imagined would stand liis 
friend, he having done him many good offices with Cssar. On 
coming up and cncampii^ near at hond, finding he had no 
sort of encouragenicnt offered Mm, he resolved to push his 
fortune and venture all. His hair was long and disordered, nor 
had he shaved his bead since Ms defeat; in this guise, and with 
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a dark coloured cloak flung over him, he came into the trenchea 
of Lepiduj, and began to address flie army Some were moved 
at his habit, ethers at bn words, so that Lepidus, not Iitog it, 
ordered the trumpets to sciiind,tiathe®igbt be heard M br^er. 
This raised m the soldiers yet a greater pity, so that they resolved 
to confer secretly with him, and dresM Ljelius and Qoditls ifl 
women’s clothes, and sent Aeo to see him They advised him 
without delay to attack Lepidus’s trenches, assunng him that a 
strong party would receive him, and, if be wubed it, would kill 
Lepidus Aatoay, however, had no «Tsh for this, but next mom- 
mgtaarcbedhisarmy to pass over the mer that parted the two 
camps He was hsnself the first nun that stepped u, and, as he 
went tiuongh towards the other bank, he saw Lepidus’s soldiers 
m great cumbers reachmg out their hands to help him, and 
>vjt\r.g down the nocks to make him way BeCig entered mto 
the eampi and finding himself absolute master, be neveTtheless 
treated lepidus with the gieaust civility, and gave him the 
bUe of Father, when he spoke to him,amd tbcvgh be had every' 
thirg at ha own command, be left hm the honour «( bang caUtd 
the general Thu fair usage jiirought over to him kluoatiiu 
FUb^, who was not far of ynth a considerate loree. Thm 
u peat strength he repassed the Alps, leading wiih him into 
Italy seventeen legiotu and ten thou^d horse, besides six 
legum which he left in gtmton under the command of Vanus, 
one of his latnihaT Ineads and bexm emspanmns, whom they used 
to call by the tudtcacie of Cot>loii. 

Ca esa Ti percejvmi that Cicero’s wishes were for liberty, 
ceased to pav inv furthci’ regard W him, and was now employing 
the DedAtiOD of his tndiuL, to cocne to a good undetstandini 
with Antony They both met together with Lepidus m a small 
islmd where the confereoceUsted three days The empire-was 
soon deienaiaed of, it being divided ainon;^t them as if it tad 
been thea pateraaJ inheritance That which gave all the 
tniutle was to agree whd should be put to death, earh ©f them 
deirag to destroy his eaemies and to save his fnends But, m 
Ihs end. animosity to thtae they haed earned Uie day against 
rapect forrdationsaad afectiM fw fnends, and Cassar sacrificed 
UcCTo to Antonv, Antony gave up hi$ uncle Luaus Cses^, and 
t^dus received penniss^ to murder his brother Paiilus, or, as 
o^B ay, yidded hu bilUier to them. I do not believe any- 
thing ever took place memtnily savage or barbarous thVn this 
ccapjBionn, tot, in this ndwtm td blood for Wood, they were 
e^uauy guilty of the live* they surrendered and of those they 
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tookj or, indeed, more guilty in the case ot their friends, for 
whose deaths they had not erai the Justification of hatred. To 
complete the reconciliation, the soldiery, coming about them, 
demanded that confinnation should be given to it by some 
alliance of marriage; Caesar should many Clodia, the daughter 
of Fulvia, wife to Antony. This also being agreed to, three 
hundred persons were put to death by proscription. Antony 
gave orders to those that were to kill Cicero to cut o£ bis head 
and right hand, with wlddj he had written his invectives against 
him; and, when they werebioi^ht before him, lie regarded them 
JojiuUy, actually bursting out mote than once into laughter, and, 
when he had satiated himself with the s%ht of them, ordered 
them to be hung up above the speaker's place in the forum, 
thinking thus to insult the dead, while in fact he only exposed 
his own wanton arrogance, and bis unworthbess to hold the 
power that fortune had pven him. His uncle, Lucius Cresar, 
being closely pursued, took refuge nith hb sfeter, who, when the 
murderers had broken into her house and were pressbg mto her 
chamber, met them at the door, and spreading out her hands, 
cried cut several rimes. “You shall not kill ludus Ciesar till 
you first despatch me, whogaveyourgencmlhb birth; "and in 
thb manner she succeeded m gettii^her brother out of the way, 
and savins his life. 

Thb triumvirate was very hateful to the Romans, and Antony 
most of all bore the blame, because he svas older than Ciesar, and 
had greater authoiit)’ than Lepidus, and withal he was no sooner 
settled in hisafiairs, but he turned to hb luxurious and dissolute 
way of liwng. Besides the ill reputation he gained by hb 
general behaviour, it was some considerable dbadvantage to him 
his living in the house of Pompey the Great, who bad been as 
much admired for bb temperance and his sober, citizea-Jike 
habits of life, as ever he was for bavii^ triumphed three times. 
They could not without anger see the doors of that house shut 
against magistrates, officers, and envoys, who were shamefully 
refused admittance, while it was filled inside with players, 
jugglers, and drunken flatterers, upon whom were spent the 
greatest part of the wealth which violence and cruelty procured. 
For they did not limit themsdves to tire forfriture of the estates 
of such as were proscribed, defrauding the widows and families, 
nor were tliey contented with laying on every possible kind of 
tax and imposition; bnt hearing that several sums of money 
were, as well by strangers as r&izeos of Rome, deposited in the 
hands of the v«tal virgins, th^ wort aitd took the money away 
in K 
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by force When it was maarfest that nothing would ever be 
enough for Antony Casar at last caDrf lor a division of property 
The army was also divided between them upon their march into 
ilacedonia to Bike war wthBiutm and Cassius Lepidus being 
left with the command of the aty 
However after they had crossed the lea and engaged B opera 
tions ol war encamping in front c! the enmy Antony opposite 
Cass us and Csesor oppos te Brutus Cesar did nothing worth 
relating and all tie success tad 'setary were Antony s In the 
first battle Cwar was cofflpleiely routed by Bnitus hB camp 
Ukei,hehijrs{ 15 vtTy 7 iaiiawlyec 2 p,ngbjfi)ght. Asbehm 
self writes mhb Memoirs berenred before the battle on account 
of a dream which one of bs fnends had But Antony on the 
other band defeat’d Cass js though some have wntten that he 
■as not actually present m the eogagetaent and only ;oiced 
altenrards m the pursuiL Cass us was killed at hs own en 
treaty and order bvoneofbisiuostimtedfreedmen Pmdania 
not being aware of Brutus SVKtory Alltiafewdays interval 
they fought arother battle m wh cb Bnitus lost the day and 
slew hitnielf and Gear bemg s ck Antony had almost all the 
honour of the vietory Standing over Bnitus s dead body be 
uttned a few word: of reproach upon bun for the death of hu 
brother Cams « ho had bett executed by Bnitus s order in Mace* 
doma n fevence of Geero but sayiM prestnily that Hortensnis 
was Blast ta Wane for it, be gave oriet lor bis being slain upon 
Lsbfoth'fitomb and thiowuig his own jcarlet mantle which 
was tA great value, upon the body oi Bnitus he gave charge to 
one of bis own freedaieu to take ore of hu funeral Thu man 
u Antony came to undetsttnd, did not leave the mantle with the 
eoipre but kept boih it and a good part of the money that should 
hare been spent 01 the fuoera] for hiisself for which he had bun 
put to death. 

But C*sir was conveyed to Rome no one expecting that he 
Viojiii long survive Antony purposing to go to the eastern 

provinces to by thennipdercootnfaution entered Greece vntfi 

a am force The proraise tad beta mwJe that every conenon 

sold re sbcsiU receive for ha pay five thousand drachmas so it 

wss lilfly there would be nerf of pretty severe taxing and 
^mg to rase money However to the Greeks he aho« ed at 
tot teasffi and noderstiro enough he gratified his love of 
aansment by beani^ tlK kanied men dispute by see r>g the 
gra« end nnd^mg uutauoti «jti in judiaal nailers he 
•>« tq<utahle, ta!^ pfearoie m bemg styled a lo v er of Greece, 



but, above a!!, in being called a lover of Atbens, to wWch city 
he made very considerable presents. The people of Megsia 
wished to let him Imow that Uiey also had something to show 
him, and invited him to come mi see their senate-house. So 
he went and examined it, and oa their asidng him how he liked 
it, told them it was " not very large, but extremely ruinous." 
At the same time, he had a soiv^ made of the temple of the 
Pythian Apollo as if he had designed to repair it, and indeed he 
had declared to the senate bis intentioa so U do. 

However, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he crossed 
over into Asia, and there hud his bands on the stores of accumu' 
iated wealth, while kii^ wsuted at lus door, and queens were 
rivalling one woUicr.who should make him the greatestpiesenSs 
or appear most ebaru^ in be eyes. Thus, whilst Cssar in 
Rome w as wearing out & strength amidst seditions and wars, 
Antony, with nothing to do amidst the enjoyments of peace, let 
bis passions carry bb eosdy back to tbs old course of life that 
was familiar to him. A set of barptn and pipers, Anaxenor 
and Kuthus, the dandng-man, Mebedorus, and a whole Bacchic 
rout of the like Astatic exhibitors, far outdoing in licence and 
bu&onery the pests that had follotved him out of Italy, came 
in and possessed the court; the thing was past patience, wealth 
of all kmds being wasted on objeco like wesc. The whole of 
Asia was like the cify in Sophodes, loaded, at one rime— 

“ with taxense la tte air, 

Jubilaal senjs, asd outcries of (tespair.” 

When he made his entry into Efdtesus, the women met him 
dressed up like Bacchantes, and the men and boys like satyn 
and fauns, and throughout the town oodung was to be seen but 
spears wreathed about mth ivy, harps, flutes, and psalteries, 
while Antoay in their songs was Bacchus, the Gii'er of Joy, and 
the Gentle. And soiled he was to some, but to far more the 
Devouterand the Savage; forhewouW deprive persons of worth 
and quality of their fortunes to gratify villains and flatterers, 
who would sometimes b<^ the estates of men yet living, pre- 
tending riiey were dead, and, obtainmg a grant, take possession. 
He gave his cook the bouse of a Magnesian drizen, as a reward 
for a single highly sucrassM sapper, and, at last, when he was 
proceeding to lay a second v^e tribute on Asia, Hybteas, 
speaking on bohalf the dtres, took courage, and told him 
broadly, but aptly enos^h for Antony's taste, “ if you can cake 
two yearly tributes, yoa can doabtlKs give us a couple of 
summers and a double harvest rime; * and put it to him in the 
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br force. Wiea »t was msnrfest lhat nothing would ever be 
enough for An tony, Csesar at fast called for a divsioa of pro^rty 
The army was also divided betereen theal, upon their marUi into 
Jlacedonia to m»lie war with Brutus and Cassius, Lepidus being 
left with the cofomand of the aty 
Howci er, after Aey had cicisstd the sea and ergaged in opera 
tions of war, eccaraping m Irtotof the enemy, Antony opposite 
Cassius, and (>sar opposite Bratus, Cssar did nothing ncath 
relating, and all the success and nctory were Antony’s In the 
first batik, Cssar was ctaapletely routed by Brutus, his camp 
taken, he himself very narrowly escaping by flight. As he him 
sell wntes tn his Memoirs, he retired before the battle, on account 
of a dream which one of his fnends had But Antony, on the 
otherhand, defeated Cassius, though some have written that h< 
was not actually present in the engagement, and only joined 
afterwards m the pursuit Cassias was killed, at his own en- 
treaty and order, by one cl bis most trusted f reedraen, Pmdanis, 
not being aware of Brutus’* victory After a few days' interval, 
thev ioug^'t another battle, in which Brutus lost the day, and 
slew himseli, and Ca^ being sid, Antony had almost all the 
honour cl the victory Standing over Brutus's dead body, be 
nttered a few words of reproach upon bus for the death of his 
brother Cams, who hadbeeo executed by Brutss't order laMace* 
4onia m revenue ol Cicero, but,sayiot presently that Bortensius 
was most to uame for it, be gave order for Ls being slant upon 
his brotbet’s tomb, and, throwing his own itailet mantle, which 
was of great value, upon the body of Brutus, he gave charge to 
one cf his own freedmea to lake care of bis funeri This roan, 
as Antony came to understaod.did not leave the mantle with the 
eo-pse, but kept both it and a good part of the money that should 
havebeenspeit m the funeral for himself, for which he had hun 
put to death. 

Bat Cwsai was conveyed to Rome, no one expecting that he 
• otild long lurvive Antony, putposmg to go to the eastern 
provincts to lay them under ammbat«n, entered Greece with, 
a large Iwct. The promise had been made that every cernunon 
soldier should recen-e for his pay five thousand drachmas? so it 
»as likely there would be need of pretty severe taxing and 
^mg to raise money However, to the Greeks he showed at 
hm teason ind raoderabw enough, he gratified Im love of 
aninseneat by bearing the teamed men dispute, by seeii'g the 
fwo, and tnderping imHaSsut, and n judttisi tnatters he 
vas eqn ubie, taking pleasure m bemgsq-led a h\ er of Greece, 
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but, above aH, in bekg called a lorcr of Athens, to n-hich city 
he made very corsidHable presents. The people of Megara 
wished to let him know that they also had something to show 
him, and invited him to omie and see dieir senate-house. So 
he went and ejmmined it, and on their askbg him how he liked 
it, told them it svas '* not very large, hut extwmely Tuittou!." 

. At the same time, he had a sun^ made of the temple of the 
Pythian Apolio as if he had des%ned to repair it, imd indeed he 
had declared to the senate h& iutendoa so to do. 

However, leaving Ludus CetBorinus in Greece, he crossed 
over into Asia, and there hid his kuids on the stores of accumu- 
lated wealth, while kings waited at his door, and queens were 
rivalling one another, wi» diould mtda hun the greatest presents 
or appear most charming in his eyes. Ihus, whilst Csesar b 
Rome was wearing out ws strength anudst seditions and wars, 
Antony, with notbng to do amidst the enjoymeats of peace, let 
his passions carry hm easily bad; to the old course of life that 
was familiar to him. A set ol harpers and pipers, Anaxenor 
and Xu thus, the dan(^-inan, Uectodorus, and a whole Baobic 
rout of the like Asiatic exhibitors, far outdoing b licence and 
boSoonery the pests drat had followed him out of Italy, came 
in and possessed the court; the thing was past patfence, wealth 
of ail lands being wasted on objects like these. The whole of 
Asia was like the ci^ b Sophocles, loaded, at one lime-' 

— tttih ineaite ia tie air, 

JubiUitr soDsa aad ouioies «{ despair." 

t^lren he made bis entry bto Ephesus, &e women met him 
dressed up like Bacchantes, and the and boys like satyrs 
and fauns, and throughout the tovm nothbg was to be seen but 
spears uTcatbed about with ivy, harps. Outer, and psalteries, 
while Antony in their songs was Bacchus, ^ Giver of Joy, and 
the Gentle. And so bdeed he was to some, but to far more the 
Devourerand the Savage; lor he wiuld deprive persons of ivorrh 
and quality of their fortunes to gratify viUalns and flatterers, 
who would sometimes beg the estates of men yet living, pre- 
tendbg they were dead, and, obtabing a pant, take possession. 
He gave his cook the house of a Mr^nesian ritken, as a reward 
for a single highly successlol supper, and, at last, when he was 
proceedmg to lay a second whole tribute on Asia, Hybreas, 
speakbg on behalf of the dries, took courage, and told him 
broadly, but aptly etrough for Antony’s taste, " if you can take 
trvo yearly tributes, you can doubfless give us a couple of 
summers and a double harvest time; " and pul it to him in the 
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otacst «ml IJoHest ivar. itat Aia h.d nurf wo taiiartd 
tloosoiid moots for hia sen™ "If this hit not ten paid to 
vou Mk your collectors lot it, i it bas, and » all gone, wt are 
ruined men ” Ibese words toadied Antony to the quick, who 
was simply Ignorant of most things that were done in his ^ej 
cot that le wu so mdolent, as U was prone to trust {tanUy ta 
allabouthim For there was much simpLaty in his character, 
be was ^ow to see his faults, but when he did see them, was 
eetremelf repentant, and ready to ask pardon of those be had 
injured, prodigal in hu acts of tejarstion, and severe in his 
puaishments, but his generos% was much more extravagant 
than ha seventy , ha nvHcry was sbasp and insulting, but the 
edge of It was taken off by liis readiness to submit to any kind 
of repartee, for be was as wttt contented to be rallied, as be 
was p'eased to tally otoeis And toe freedom of spe«^ was, 
mdeed, the cause of many of tus disasters He never imagined 
those who used so much liberty » tbcir mirth would flatter or 
deceive hnn ui business of consequence, not knowing bow 
commoa it is with parasites to mix their datteiy with boldness, 
aa coniecnooen do their sweetmeats with something biting, to 
prevent the seme of utiety Ibeir frtedans and unperuneoces 
at table were designed expressly to give to tbeir obseijuiousoess 
m council the air of being hot oooipUisance, but co&victioa 
Such being his temper, the last and orownuig mischief that 
could befall him ome m the Jove of Oeupaua, to a'aaken and 
kindle to fmy jHisioiB that as yet lay sl^ and donuant la his 
nature, and to stifle and finely corrupt any elements that yet 
made resistance u him of goodness and a sound judgment He 
fell into the snare thos When making prepaiaaon lor the 
Parthian war, he sent to command her to make her person^ 
appearana in Cilicia, to answer an accusation, that she had 
given great assistance, is the late wars, to Cassius Dellius, 
who was sent on this message, had no sooner seen her face, and 
remarked her adroitness and snbllety in speech, but he felt wn- 
vinctd that Antoay would not eo much as think cl giving any 
Biolestatwti to a woman like this, no the contrary, she would 
be the first in favour with him So he set himself at once to 
pay his court to the E^ptian, and gave her ha advice, “ to 
p, ID the Homenc s^fe, to Cllica, “ in her best attire," and 
Mjw her lea nodung from Antony, the gentlest and kindest of 
soliets She had Eonie fsrth m the words of Dellius, but more 
m aerown attractions, which, havnng formerly recommended 
her to Casar tad the yonn^ Pompey, she did not doubt 



migtit prove yet more successful wifli Antony. Tlieir acquaint- 
ance was with her when a girl^ young and ignorant of tho world, 
but she was to meet Antony in die time ^ life when women’s 
beauty is most splendid, and dwir mteikets are in fall maturity. 
She made great preparation fw her journey, of money, gifts, and 
ornaments of value, sneh as so wealdiy a kingdom might afiord, 
but she brought with her her surest hopes in her own magic 
arts and charms. 

She received several letters, both from Antony mid from his 
friends, to summon her, but ste took no account of these orders; 
and at last, aa if in mocke^ of them, she rams safling up the 
river Cydnus, in a ba^ with gilded stem and outspread sails 
of purple, while oars of sBvet beat time to the music of flutes 
and fifes and harps. She herself lay all along under a canopy 
of cloth of gold, dressed as Venus m a picture, and beautiful 
young boys, like painted Copid^ stood on each ade to fan her. 
Her maids were dressed like sea nymphs and graces, some steer- 
ing at the rudder, some woridng at the topes. 'Ibe perfumes 
diSused tiiemsclves from the vessel to Uie shore, which was 
covered with multitudes, part foBo'viite the gall^ up the river 
on either bank, part ninning out of toe city to see tbe sight. 
Tltfl market-place was quite emptied, and Antony at last was 
left alone sitting upon tiie tribunal; while the word went 
through all the multitude, that Venus was come to feast with 
Bacchus, for the common good of Asia. On h« arrival, Antony 
sent to invite her to supper. She thought It fitter he should 
come to her; so, willing to show his good-humour and courtesy, 
he complied, and went He found the preparataons to receive 
him magnificent beyond expression, but nothing so admirable as 
tlie great number of lights; for on a sudden there was let down 
altogether so great s number of brandies with lights in them so 
ingeniously disposed, some in squares, tuid some in circles, that 
the whole thing was a ^rectade that has seldom been equalled 
for beauty. 

The next day, Antrmy invited ber to supper, and was very 
desirous to outdo her as wH in magnificence as contrivance; 
but he found he was altogether beaten in both, and was so weU 
convinced of it that he was himself the first to jest and mock 
at his poverty of wit and lus rustic awkwardness. She, per- 
ceiving that tus raillery was t»oad and gross, and savoured more 
of the soldier than the courtier, lejouted in the same taste, and 
fall into it at once, without any smt of reluctance or resen’e. 
For her actual beauty, it is said, was not in itself so remarkable 
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that nooe ccuM be cotnpared with her, or that no one could see 
bet wthout being struck bf st, but the ccmtact of her presena, 
if you Lred with her, was irresistible, the attncboa of her 
pencn, pji.ng w«h the charm of her cotwreisaoon, and the 
chsritiir that attended all she said or did, was somet^ ^ 
wjtehm" It was a pltasute mtrt^ to hcM the sound of her 
roice, Mth ahich, lie an instrument of many straigs, she could 
piM from cne lanpua^ to anolh^r, so that th^re were few of 
the harbanan cations that the answered by an mtcrprster, to 
most of them she spoke herself, as to the Ethiopians, Troglo- 
dytes, Hebrews, Arabians, Synafts, Medes, Pirthians, and many 
otben, whose language she had learnt, whidi was all the more 
rjcpnsmg because most of the kings, her predecessors, scarcelv 
p\e themselves the trouble to acquire the Egypdaa tongue, 
aid <mTa} of them quite ibandoneo the Ifacedoaiin 
Antony was so eaptrvated by her that, while Fulm Ls wife 
maBiiamed ba quaneb a Rome agamsl Casar by actual li>-ce 
of arms, and the Partbuntroops,coininanded bv babieous(the 
Vmg's renenls having nude him commander lo-chief), were 
assembled tn Mesopotamia, and ready to enter Syna, he ctnild 
yet luSrr himself to be earned away ny her to Alerandiu, there 
to keep holiday, like a boy, in pby and drvenion, squandering 
ard fooliri; away in eDjovroents tUt most costly, as Antiphon 
san, of ail valuables, tune They bad a sort of company, to 
ahich they gave a particular name, calling it that of the lumit 
able Lnen He tremben entertained one another daily vn 
tarn, with ac otrav'agance of eTpendihire beyond measure or 
Philotas, a j;bp.Qan of Anpbiua, who was at that tnae 
a student of raedicine in Alezandna, used to tell my grandfather 
laapias that, havmi some aojuamtanfe with one of the royal 
cooks, he was invited by bun, wing a j oung man, to come and 
see the sumptuous preparatwiu for supper So he was taken 
mta the kitchen, where he admired the prodigious variety of all 
Ih_'gs, but panicukily, $e«ng eight wild boars roasting whole, 
U) 1 be, “ Sorely you have a great number of guests ” The 
cwk laughed at ho iimpbatv, and told him there were not 
above twelve to rup, but that every diah was to be served up 
fast ^tfd to a turn, and if anything was but one minute ill. 
toed, it was spoiled, “ And," said he, " maybe Antony win 
»«? jwt now, maybe not tbs hour, maybe he wil! cal] for wine 
or bega to talk, and will pal rt oS So ^t,” he conUnaed, 
n 5 not on*, but many sug^ must be had in readiness, u 
« K BTjossit'e to guess at hi$ hour” Tbs was Philotas’s 
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stor^'; who reialod besides, that he aflers'erds came to be one 
of tiic incdicaJ attendants (rf Antony’s eldat son by Fnivia, and 
used to be invited pretty often, among other companions, to Ids 
table, when he was not sup^mg tvilb his father. One day 
another physician had talked and given great disturbance 
to the company, ^yh(Bc mouth Pbilotas stopped wiUi tliis 
sophistical syllogism: "In some states of fever the patient 
should Ukc cold water; every one who has a fever is in some 
state of fever; tlicreforeinafevercold water should ahvays be 
taken.” The roan was quite struck dumb, and Antony's son, 
very much pleased, laughed aloud, and said, *' Pbilotas, I make 
you a present of all you see tbOT,” pointing ta a sideboard 
covered with plate. Philotas Uranl^ him much, but was far 
enough from ever imagining that a boy of bis age could dispose 
of things of that value. Soon after, however, the plate was all 
brought to him, and ha wstf desired to set his mark upon it; 
and wbeii he put it away from him, and was afraid to accept 
the present, " What ails the man? " said^be that brought «; 
" do you know that he who gives you this is Antony's son, who 
is free to gi\'e it, if it were all gold? but if you wjU be ad\’ised 
by me, I would counsel you to accept of ^e value in money 
from us; for there may be amon^t flte rest some antique or 
famous piece of workmaoship, which Antony would be sorry 
to part with." These anecdotes, my gtaudfather told us, 
Rjilotfls used frequently to relate. 

To return to Cleopatra; Plato admits four sorte of dattery, 
but she bad a thousand. Were Antoity serious or disposed to 
mirtJi, she had at aiy moroent some new delight or charm to 
meet bis wishes; at every turn she was upon mm, and let him 
escape hei ueither by day nor by nighh Sbe played at dice 
with him, drank with him, hunted with him ; and whan ha exer- 
cised in .11105, she was there to see. At night she would go 
rambling with him to disturb and tonnent people at tlieir doors 
and windows, dressed like a servant-woman, for Antony also 
went in servant's di^ise, and from these eepeditions he often 
came home very scutvify answered, and sometimes even beaten 
severely, though most pec^ gUMsed wiio it was. However, 
the Alexandrians in general Brrf it all well enough, and joined 
good-humouredly and tdndly in his frolic and play, saj'ing they 
were much obliged to Antony for acting his tragic parts at 
Rome, and keeping his comedy far them. It would be trifling 
without end to be partrcnlar in his foOies, but hb fishing must 
not be forgotten. He went out one day to angle witli Cleo- 
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natni, and, being so onfortmate u W catch nothing in the 
weserce of his custnss, he gave secret ord*n to the fisherroen 
to dive oader water, and put fishes that had been already taken 
upon ha hooks, and these he drew so fast that the Egyptian 
pereeived it But, feigning great admiratJon, she told everv- 
b^v hose de^^us Antony was, and invited them nett day to 
come and see han again when a number of them had come 
on board the &hitg-boats, « toon as he had let down his hook, 
one of her servants was faerorehaod with ha diven, and fixed 
upon his hook a salted fish from P«mtiis Antony, feeling his 
Ine give, drew up the prey, and when, as mav be imagined, 
great laughter ensued, “ Lam," said Qeopatn, “ the fishias* 
rod,gen«ral,touapoor$overeignsofPbarDsandCanopus, your 
game is cities, provtnces, and ku^oms ” 

IVhilst be was thos dnetting himself and en^ed in this 
boy’s phy, two despatches amved, one from Rome, that bis 
brother hnous and ha wife Folvn, after many qpamh among 
themKlves, had joined in war agamst Cesar, and havtng ]o»t 
all, had £ed out of Italy, the otbn-bnnfini little better sews, 
that Lahienus, at the head of the ^rthiaos, was ovemsnisg 
Asia, from Euphrates and Syna as &r as L)dia and loua. So, 
teartely at Uet rousing himrelf from s)e», and shaking off th* 
fumes of Wine, he set out to attadt the Parthiaps, and went as 
far as Phcsmcu, but, apon the receipt of lamentable htten 
from Eulvia, turned hu course with two hundred ships to lulyi 
And, in his way, receiving sud» of his friends as fled from Italy, 
he was grven to understand that Fulna wm the sole cause of 
the war, a wanjim cf a restless ^mt and very boW, and withal 
her hope were that commotions in Italy would fora Antony 
from Qeopatia. ButuhappeoedthatFulvu,a&shevrasoonuiig 
to DKt ^r husband, fcD sii by the way, and died at Sicyon, 
so that »a accommodation was the more easily made For 
when he reached Italy, and Cesar showed no intention of laying 
layduag to his charge, asd he his part shifted the blame of 
everythiDj on Fulvia, fljose that were friends to them would 
tot BuSer that the time should be spent la looking narrowly 
into the pica, but made a recoDdlation first, and then a parti- 
not of the empire between them, taVmg as their boundary the 
loinan Sea, the eattcin provipess iallmg to Antony, to Obsi 
the western, and Africa being left to Lepidus And an a g r ee - 
rent was made that evwv one in their tnm, as ibev thought 
fit, ‘‘lould mate their friends consuls, when they did not choose 

to take the offices themselvei. 
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Tlicse terra? were well approved of, but yet it "as thotight 
some closer tie "-ould be dcsirtdole; and for this, fortune offered 
occasion. Cns.ir had an elder sister, not of the whole blood, 
for Atlin wra his mother’s name, hers Aiicliaria. This sister, 
Oct.T.’i.i, he "IIS extremely attached to, as indeed she «-as, it is 
said, fjuite a wonikr of a womn. Her husband, fains Mar- 
ctilus. h.sd died not long Iwfore, and Antony ■A-i'spow a widower 
by the dwth of Fiilvii: for, though h? did not disavow the 
prs-don he h.id for CJeowim, yet iie disojmed nnytliiae of 
mtirri.’.;c. rc.von as yet, ujm this point, still maintaining” the 
dclmtc 6gain.si she charms of the Egyptian. Everybody con- 
curred in promoting,' this new alliance, fully er^ecting that with 
the bi.auty, honour, and prudence of Octavi.a, svhea her com- 
pany should, ivs it was cerLmn it would, have engaged his affec- 
lioni.all ivould brhept in Uiesafe and happy coun=c of frieiidsbip. 
So, hotli partiijs bring agreed, they went to Roms to celebrate- 
the nuptials, the senate dispensing u-ith the bw by wliich a 
widow w.as not }«nniticd to marr:-- dll ten taonilvs after the 
dc.tth ol her huslwnd. 

Sextus Fomjrems was in postcssii'n of Sidly, and witli his 
ships, under the command of .Mea.-is, the pirate, and Manecrates, 
so Infested the It.a!ian coast that no vessels durst venture Into 
those seas. Sc.xtus had behaved with much humanity tosvards 
Antony, having received his mother whert she fled witli Fulvia, 
and it wiu therefore judged fit shot be also should be received 
into the pence. Tlity met near the promontory of Misenum, by 
the mole of the port, Pompey h.aving his fleet at anchor close 
by, and Aittouv and Cxsar llieir troops drawn ud all along the 
shore. There it wj.? concluded that Sextus should quietly enjoy 
the government of Sicily and Sardinia, he conditioning to scour 
the seas of all pirates, and to scad so much com every year 
to Rome. 

This p-greed on, they invited one another to supper, and by 
lot it fell to Pompey's turn to gh'e the first entertainment, rm'd 
Antony, asking where it was to be, “ There,” said he, pointing 
to the admiral-galley, a ship of six banks of oars, " that is tho 
only house that Pompey is heir to of bis father's." And tills ha 
said, reflecting upon ;\ntony, who was then in possession of his 
father's house. Having fixed the ship on her anchors, and 
formed a bridgeway from the promontory to conduct on board 
of her, he gave them a cordial welcome. And svhcti they began 
to grow warm, and jests were passing freely on Antony and 
Cleopatra’s lovi^, Menas, the {urate, whi^er^ Pompey, in the 
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ear " ShaU I," said he, " tut die cables, and malte you master 

not of Sicilj only andSardima,biitrf the wbcleRoraan empire’ 

Pompey, having considered a bttle wKle, returned him answer, 
“Menas, this might have been done mthout ac<;uainti^ me; 
now ive must rest content, 1 do not break my word." And 
so, having been entcrtamed by the other two m their turns, he 
set sail (or Sialy 

Aitn the titaty vras coiai^eted, Aotjtiy despatched VenOdius 
into Asa, to chei the advance of the Paithians, while he, as a 
compliment to Casar, accepted the office of pnest to the deceased 
AndmanystateafFairandmatter of consequence, they 

both behaved ^ei^ves with much consideration and fnendli- 
ress for e.ae>> other Bat it annoyed Antony that m all therr 
amusements, on any trial ol *131 or fortune, Csesar should be 
constantly vrctonous Be had with him an Egyptian dimer, 
one of ^ose who calculate Batmues, who, either to mahc hi* 
emit to Geopatra, or that by the rules of ha art he found it 
tft be M, openly declared to him that though tbs fortune that 
attended him was bngbt and glonoos, yet it was ovenhadowed 
by Ceur’s, aad advued him to keep mroseli as far distant as 
he could from that yout^ maa, “for your Genius," said he, 
“dreads his, when absent from him yours is pn>ud and brave, 
but m his presence aiunaoly and dejected,” and incidents that 
cccurred appeared to show that the Egyptian spoke truth For 
whenever they cart lots for any playful purpose, or threw dice, 
.tntonv WM still the loser, a^ repeatedly, when they fought 
laiae-cocks or quails, Caesar’s had the victory This gave 
Antonv a secret displeasure, and made him put the more con- 
fideoce m the shiU of hu Egyptun So, leaving the manage* 
ment cf his home affairs to Ca»ar,hc left Italv,and took Ortac la, 
who had lately home bun a daughter, along with him mto 
Greece 

Here, whilst he wintered m Athens, be received the first 
news of Ventidius’s successes over the Parthians, of his having 
defeated them in a battle, having slain Labieniu and Phama- 
pat«, the best general their ting, Hyrodes, jxsstssed For the 
celebrating of which he made public feast throi^h Greece, and 
lor the pmes which were ewitested at Athens he himself acted 
sS stewed, and, leaving at home the ensigns that are earned 
before the general, he made ho public appearance in a gown 
aoi white shoes, with the stewaid's wands marching before, 
and be performed ha duty la taking the combatants by the 
ncQt. to part tlem, when they had fought enough. 
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When the time came for Inm to set out for the war, he took 
a garland from the sacred olive, and, in obedience to some 
oracle, he filled a vessel with tl» water of the Gepsj'dra to 
carry along with him. In this interval, Pacorus, the Parthian 
king’s son, who was marching into Syria with a large army, was 
met by Ventidius, who gavelum bat& in the camstry of Cyr- 
rhestica, slew a large nuraber of his meo, and Pacorus among 
tlie first. Tills victory was rare rf die most renowned achieve- 
ments of die Romans, and fully avenged their defeats under 
Crassus, the Parthians bemgoW^d,aftertheloss of three battles 
successively, to keep tliemsdves witlun the bounds of Media 
and Mesopotamia. Ventidras was not w3lmg to push his good 
fortune further, for fear of rafeing some jealousy in Antony, but 
turning his arms against those that m quitted the Roman 
inter«t, he reduced them to their former obedience. Among 
the rest, he besieged Antiochus, King of Ojmmagene, in the ci^ 
of Samesata, who made an offer of a thousand talents for his 
pardon, and a premise of submission to Antony’s commands, 
But Ventidius told him that he must send to Antony, who wb.i 
already on his march, and had sent word to Ventkiius to make 
no terras with Antiochus, wisl^ diat at any rate this one 
exploit might be ascribed to hiio, and that people might not 
t hink that all his successes were won by his lieutenants. The 
siege, however, was long protracted; for when those wifhb 
found their offers refos^, they defended themselves stoutly, 
till, at last, Antony, fitidii^ he was doii^ nothing, in shame and 
regret for having refused the first offer, was glad to make an 
accommodation ivitb Antiochus for three hundred talents, And, 
having given some orders for the affairs of Syria, he returned to 
Athens; and, paying Ventidius tte hooours he well deserved, 
dismissed him to receive his ftiumph. He is the only man that 
has ever yet triumphed for wctoiies obtained over the Parthians ; 
he was of obscure birth, but, by means of Antony’s friendship, 
obtfiloed an opportunity trf showi^ his capacity, and doing 
great things; and his makinf sirat glorious use of it gave new 
credit to the current observation about Csesar and Antony, that 
they were mote fortunate in what th^ did by their lieutenanft 
than in their own persons. For Soraus, tdso, had great success, 
and Canidius, whom he left m A n ntm, defeated the people 
there, and also the kings of the Albanians and Iberi.ans, and 
marched victorious as far as Caucasus, by which means the fame 
of Antony's arms had beKwiegreatanongthe barbarous nations. 

He, however, once more, upon swne unfavourable stories, 
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Ukine offence against Cesar, set sa3 with three hundr^ ships 
for Italy, and, beirg refused admittance to the port of Bnm- 
d-usii^, snade for Tarentum There his wife OcWm, who 
came from Greece with hun, obtaioed leave to visit her brother, 
she being then great with th3d, having already borre her 
husband a second daughter, and as she was on her way she 
met Caesar, with his two ineods Ajnppa and Mtecenas, and, 
taliDg these two aside, with great entreaties and lamentations 
she told them, that of the most fortunate woman upon earth, 
she was m danger of becoming the o«t nnhappy, for as yet 
every one's eyes were fixed upon her as the wife and sister of 
two great consenandtrs, but, if rash cnimsels should pre\ ill, 
a'ld war ensue, “ I shall be nuserable,” said she, '* without re- 
dress, f&Tt]HwhatsideioCTetw>etotyfaBs,lshdlbesuntobe 
a !o*er ” Oesar was overcome by these entreaties, and ad\ anted 
in a peaasble temper to Tarentum, where those that were 
present beheld a most stately spectacle, a vast annv drawn 
up by the shore, and as great a ^t in the harbour, all without 
the occurrence of any act of hostility, nothing but the saluta 
boos of fnendi, and other expressions of joy and lundness, pass 
rg (rotn one atsaroent to the other Antony first entertained 
C«ar, this also being a coscessno on Cssar's part to his sister, 
and wha at length an agreement was made between them, that 
C*«ar should give Antony two of hu Je|ions to serve him in the 
Panhian war, and that Antony should in return leave with hua 
a hmdred armed galleys, Octavia further obtained of her 
husband, besides this, twenty light ships for her brother, and 
of her brother, a thousaod foot for her husband &, having 
caned good fnends, Casar went immediately to make war with 
Poapey to conquer Sicily And AnUiny, leaving in Caesar’s 
dia:^ his wife aod ohildreo, and Im chUdren by hu former wife 
Culm, set sal fox Asia. 

But the mischief that thu long had lain stilj, the passion for 
Qecpatia whichbetter thoughts had seemed to have lulledand 
thamed into oblivion, uptm ha approach to Syria gathered 
again, and brake out into a flame. And, in fine, like 
o rcbcHmus horse of the human soul, flinging 

03 iB good and wholesome counsel, and breakmg fairly loose, 
* **’'ds Fonteius Cspito to bring Cleopatra into Syria, To 
*Mm at her arrival be made no small or trifling present, 
, Cale-Sytia, Cypres, great part of Cfliaa, that side 
u ’^hich ptodjces bali^ that part of Arabia where the 
NabatteansauadiothetiBtersto, proluse gilts whidi much 
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displeased the Romans. For althoogh he had invested several 
private persons in great gsvcnunents and kingdoms^ and be- 
reaved manj' kings oi as Andgonus of Jud$a, whose head 
he caused to be struck off (the first escanqjle of that punishment 
being inflicted on a king), yet noffui^ stung the Romans like 
the shame of these hcawuK paid to Cleopatra. Ibeir dissatis- 
faction was augmented also by his acknowledging as his own 
the twia children he had 1^ ha’, giving them the name of Alex- 
ander and Qeopatra, and addhig, as their suraames, the titles of 
Sun and Moon. But be, who knew how to put a good colour on 
the most dishonest action, would say that the greatness of the 
Roman empire ccmsistedmoreingivinglhan in taking kingdoms, 
and that the way to carry noUe blood through the world was 
by begetting in every place a new line and series of kings; his 
own ancestor had thus been bom of Eercuks; Hercules had not 
limited his hopes of progeny to a sii^ie womb, not feared any 
law like Solon's or any audit of procreation, but bad freely let 
nature take her will in the foundation and first commeticeraent 
of mhny families. 

After Phraates had killed his fatba Hyrodes, and taken 
possession of his kingdom, maiTy of tbc PsrthisDS left their 
countrv ; among the rest Mom-eses, a man of great disrinctioa sod 
auriionty, sought re/oge with Antony, who, looking 00 his ease 
as simil^ to that of ffiemislodes, and likening his own opulence 
and rsaggianimity to those of the former Persian kings, gave 
him three cities, Larissa, Arelhusa, and Hitrapolis, wW^ was 
formerly called Baml^ce. But when the King of Panhia sow 
readied him, giving him his word and honour fur his safety, 
Antony was not unwilling to give him leave to return, hoping 
thereby to surprise Phraates, who would helicvt that peace 
would continue; for he only made the dsnaad of him that he 
should send back the Roman erei^ which were taken when 
Crassus was slain, and the prisoners (iat remained yet alive. 
This done, ha sent Cleopatra to ^pt, and marched through 
Arabia and Armenia; and, when forces came together, and 
rrere joined by those of fe cnnfcdwate kin^ (of whom there 
were very, many, msd the most considerable, Artavasdes. King 
ol Armenia, who came at the head of six ttousand horse and 
seven thousand foot), hemadea gewralmusUa'. There appeared 
sixty thousand Roman foot^ tem ffioasand hoRe, Spaniard and 
Gati, who counted as Romans; and, of other cations, hoKe 
and foot thirty thousand. And these great preparations, that 
put tlie Indians beyond Bactria into alarm, and made all Asia 
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thale, were all we arc tcU rendered useless to him because ol 
Oeopaira. For, m order topws the winter witi her, the wai 
was pushed on before its due tune, and a]] he did was done 
without perlec* conaderabon, as by a nun who had no p^t 
of control over his isculti«, who, under the eSect of some drug 
or magic, was still kxikiiig bad elsewhere, and whose object was 
much more to hasten his retorn than to conquer his enemies 
For, first of aB, when be should have taken op bis winter 
quartern m Armenia, to refresh hm meo, who were bred with 
long nardits, having come at least eight thousand furlongs, 
and then having taken the advantage ut the beginning of the 
spring to invade Media, before the Panhians were oat of winter- 
tpiaiters, be had not patience to evpect his time, but marched 
rto the province of Atropatene, leftTing Am*nia on the left 
hand, and laid waste all ttut countiv ^tondly, bis haste was 
so great that fe kft behind the erpras abmlutely rtqured for 
anv sege, which followed the emp in three hundred waggons, 
and, imccg the rest, a ram eighty feet kcg, none of wbii was 
it pos^Ie, if lost of damaged, to repair or to make the like, as 
the provinces of the Upper ^&a pr^ocs so tma long or hard 
enoi^ for such uses heveTthe)«$,he left them all Mhiud, as 
a n*re impedisat to hia speed, m the charge ol a detaeSunert 
under the command of Sutmus, the waggon offiar He him 
nlf laid stege to Phmta, a pnnapil atv of the of Media, 
wieirai were that farg's wife and chddren And when actsal 
need pn)T>d the greatness of his error, m Icavmg the siege tram 
behind him, he had nothiag for it but to come op and raise a 
mooed against the walls, with infinite labour and great loss of 
time Meantime Phmtes, commg down with a Urge army, and 
hfanrg that the wa^ns were kft behind with the bawrmg 
engines, smt a strong party of horse, hy which StattanuS was 
sorprued, he himself and ten thousind of his men slaui, the 
engines all broken in pieces, many taken pnsonen, and among 
th'* rest Kinf Fokmon 

This great miscarnage ti the opening of the campaim mneh 
^coutaged Antony’s anay, and ArUmsdes, Kin^ of Anuema, 
d'otog that the Roman prospects were bad, withdrew with 
aJ his forces from the camp, although he had been the chief 
pfomoter of the war The Parthjaas, encouraged by their 
mcttss came up to the Romans at the aege, and gave them 
OMy Iffronts, upon whidi Antony, feamg that the despond- 
ency wd alarm of his soMiets would only grow worse if be kt 
ttna leidie, tafungantfiehon*, ten kgioiufand three pratonan 
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cohorts of heavy infantry, resolved fo go out and forage, design- 
ing by tins means to draw the enemy with more advantage to 
a battle. To effect this, he mrdied a day's journey from his 
camp, and finding the Parlhians hovering about, in readiness to 
attack him while he was in motion, he gare orders for the signal 
of battle to be hung ont in the encampment, but, at the same 
time, pulled down the tents, as if he meant not to fight, but to 
lead his men home again; and so he proceeded to lead them 
past the enemy, who were drawn in a hidf-mooD, his orders 
being that lie hone riwuld charge as soon as the legions were 
come up near enough to second tiiem. The ParlUaits, stancting 
still wliiie the Romans marched by them, were in great admira- 
tion of thdr army, and of tine exact disdpline it observed, rank 
after rank passing on at equal distances in perfect order and 
silertce, their pikes all ready in their bands. But when the signal 
was given, and the horse turoed short upon the Parthians, and 
with loud cries charged them, tiiey bravely received them, 
though they were at once too near for bow^ot; but the legions 
coming up with loud shouts end rattling of their anas so 
frightened their horses and indeed the men themselvcS; that 
they kept their ground no longer. Antoi^ pressed them hard, 
in great hopes aat this victory should put an end to Uie war; 
the foot had them in pursuit for fifty furlongs, and the hone 
for thrice that distiuice, and yet, tbe advantage summed up, 
they had but thirty prisoners, and there were but fourscore slain. 
So that they were aD filled with dejcctwn and discourafement, 
to consider that whet they were v'iclorious, tiieir advantages 
were so small, and that when they were bwten, they lost so 
great, a number of men as they h^ done when the carriages 
were taken. 

The next day, having pot tbe baggige in cnler, they mardied 
back to the camp before Phraata, in way meeting v.-ith some 
sentteriDg troops of the enrai^, atrd, as tfiey marched further, 
with greater parties, at leirgA with tire b«iy of the enemy's 
army, fresh and in good order, who defied them to battle, and 
charged them on everj- side, and it was not without groat 
difBcoity that they readied the camp. There Antony, finding 
tliathis men had in a pamc desertoi the defence of the mound, 
upon a sally of the Medes, tesoh’ed to proceed against them by 
dedmation, as it is called, wfaidiis done by dividing the soldien 
into tens, and, out of every ten, puttie otse to death, os it 
happens by lor. The rest he gave orders should have, instead 
of wheat, their rations of com in barfer. 
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The war was now become gncroos to both parties, and the 
prospect of Its continuance yet mort feaifii] to Antony, in 
wpect that be vsas threatened with femme, for he could no 

bn^r fonge withoutwoundssmdsJaughter And Phraates, on 

the other side, was full of apprdiension that if the Romans were 
to persist m carrying on the siege, the autumnal equinox bemg 

pastand the airalready closing in for cold, be should be deserted 

by his soldiers, who would suffer anything rather than wintering 
in open field To prevent whidi, he bad recourse to the follow- 
ing deceit he gave orders to those of his men who had made 
most iCQuamtance among toe Roman soldiers, not to pursue 
too close when they met them foraging, but to suffer them to 
tarty off some provision, moteovtr, that they should praise 
their vabur, and declare that it was not without just reason 
that totir Vuig V«ih«d upon the Romans as the bravest men in 
the world This done, upon furthet opportunity, they rode 
nearer in, and, drawing up their horses by the men, brean to 
revile Antony for his obstinacy, tf*t whereas Phraates desired 
QOthifig more thm peace, and aa occasion to show bow ready 
be was to me the lives of so many brave soldiers, he, on the 
coBtr»y,|4ve no opening to any fneudly offers, but sat awaiting 
the amval of the two fiercest and wont enemies, winter and 
famine, from whom it would be bard for them to male their 
escape, even with all the good-wiD of the Parthiatis to help 
them Antony, having these reports from many hands, began 
to indulge the hope, neveitoeless, he would not send any 
messan to the Parthian Ull be had pul the question to these 
fner^y talktts, wbeihtt wfcal they sad was said by order of 
their king Receiving answer Uiat it was, together with new 
encoutagemetit to believe them, he «nt some of his trends to 
demand once more the standards and pnsoners, lest if he should 
ask nothing, be might be supposed to be too thankful to have 
leave to retreat in quiet The Parthian Lng made answ et that, 
as for the standards and pnsoners, he need not trouble himself 
but if he thought fit to retreat, be might do it when he phased, 
m peace and safety Some few days, therefore, being spent in 
collecting toe baggage he set out upon his march On which 
o^ion, though there was no man of his time like him for 
wdrtssmg a tnulUtude, or for carrying soldiers with han by 
w V* words, out of shaioe and sadness he could not find 
m M heart to speak hinatlf buttroployed Bomilius ^nobarbus 
And Mine of the soldien resented it, w an undervaluing of them; 
out the greater number saw the true cause, and pitied it, and 
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thought it rather a roasMi why on their side should treat 
their genera! mth ntoto le^scct and obedience than orc^nary. 

Antony had resolved to retain the same way he came, 
wluch was through a Icvd country dear of all tress; but s 
certain Mnrdian came to him (one that was very conversant with 
the roannets of the Parthians, and whose fidelity to the Romans 
had been tried at the battle where the raadiines were lost), and 
advised Itirn to keep tie mosniaiiB dose’on his right hand, and 
not to expose his men, heavily armed, k a broad, open, riding 
country, to the attacks of a numerous army of light horse and 
articTs; tisat Phraates srifii fair promises had persuaded him 
froin the siege on purpose Ant he might with .more ease cut him 
off in his retreat; but if so he pleased, l» would conduct him by 
a nearer route, on vvhidi moreover lie should find the necessaries 
for his array in greater abundance. Antony upon this began to 
consider what was b«t to be done ; he was unwilling to secta to 
have any rnistrust of Ac ParAians after their treaty; but, 
holding it to be icnlly best to mardi Iiis army Ae shorter and 
more inhabited way, he demanded of Ae Maidian some assurance 
of his faith, who offered hims^to he bound until Ae army came 
safe into Amenia. Two days be conducted Ae army bound, 
and, on the third, when Antony had given up all Aought of As 
enemy, and was marching at his ease in no very good order. Ae 
llardian, perceiving Ae wnk of the river broken down, and Ae 
water let out and overflowing Ae road by which they were to 
pass, saw at once Aai Ak was Ac handiwork of Ae Partliiaiis, 
dune out of misAief, and to buidu their inarch: so he advised 
Antony » b« upon bis guard, for that Ac enemy was nigh at 
hand. And no sooner had he b^rv to put his men in order, 
dlsjinsing the slingers and dait-men in conv'enient intcn'als for 
sallying out, but Ac PartUans came pouring in on all sides, fully 
expecting to encompass them, and Arow Ae whole nmy into 
disorder. They were at once attacked by Ae light troops, whom 
they galled a good deal wiA Aeir wtows; but being Aemselves 
as warmly entertained wiA the slings and darts, and many 
wounded, Acy made Aetr rebest Soon after, rallying up 
afresh, Aey were beat bade by a battab'oo of Gallic horse, and 
appeared no more that day. 

By Aeir manner of attaclcAntony, seeing what to do, not only 
placed Ac slings and darto as a rear guard, but also lined both 
flanks with them, and so marched ina square battle, givhig order 
to Ae horse to charge and beat off the »ieaiy, hut not to follow 
them far as they retired. So Aat Ae Patttuans, aot doing more 
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mischief for the four ensuing days than they received, began t< 
abate la their real, and. compbmHi that the iratei season vr& 

much advanced, pressed for retnmmg home 

But, oil the fifth day, Flawu Gallos, a bnn e and active 
•who had a considerable command in tte aray , came to Antony 
desinng of him some light infantry out oi the rear, and sow 
horse out of the front, with which be would undertake to do sow 
considerable service. Which when he had obtained, he beat the 
enemy back, not withdrawn^, as was usual, at the same time, 
and retreating upon the mass of the heavy infantry, but main- 

tammg his own ground, and engaging boldly The officers who 

commanded m the rear, perccivmg how far he was getting from 
the body ol the army, sent to warn him back, but be toot no 
notice oi them It u said that Tibus the quzstor snatched the 
standards and tnmed them TOundi, upbmidmg Callus with thus 
leading so many brave men to liestruction. But when he on the 
other side Kviled hm again, and commanded the men that were 
about bin to stand fins, litias made hu retreat, and Callus, 
charging the ensmes in toe front, was encompassed hy a party 
that feU upon bu rear, which at length perceiving, be sent a 
RLessengee to deouid stocour But the commanden ol the 
heavy miastiy, Ciiudius amongst others, a panicula: favourite 
of Antony’s, seem here to have committed a great oversight 
for. instead of ficing about with top whole body, they sent small 
parties, and, when they were deftoted, they still sent out small 
parties, so that by their bad mana^enKnl tie rout would have 
spread through toe whole army, if Antony himself bad not 
majchcd troro the via at tie ntad of the third legion, and, 
passing this through among the fngiUves, faced the enemies, and 
hmdeted them irom any (urtbee punxut. 

1q this engagement were kil],:d three thousand, five thousand 
were earned Ijato to the ramp Hounded, amongst the rest GaBus, 
shot through the body with fiur arrows, of which wounds be 
mei tottsny went Irons tent to tent to visit and comfort the 
rest ol them, and svas not able to see ha men without tears and 
a passion of gne! They, howeier, seized his hand with joyful 
*1^' bidding him go and see to himseli and not be concerned 
aoout calling him toealmiperor and their generaJ, and 
saying if he did wen lbei\were safe For, in short, never 
to ^ ihfse tunes can history tnitoe mention of a general at the 
" j of a more splendid atniy, wh-tlier you consider strength 
and }cwth, or patience and suffleraaur'ln labours and fatigues, 
but as for th* obedience and afiectaooate respect they bote the j 
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gener^, and the unaninioDS feeing afflongst small and great 
alike, officers and common sotdieis, to prsfer his good opinion of 
tirem to their very lives and brang, in tius part of military excel- 
lence it was not possible Hut could have been surpassed 
by the very Romans of oW. F® tiiis devotion, as I have said 
before, there were many reasons, as Hie nobility of his family, 
bis eloquence, his frank and opai manners, his liberal and tnagni- 
fscwit habits, his familiarity in talking with everybody, and, at 
this time particularly, his kmdness in visitmg and pi^ng the 
sick, joining in all tlieir pains, and futnishiug them with all 
things necessary, so that toe side and wounded were even more 
eager to serve tli an those toat were whole and strong. 

Nevertheless, this last victory had so encouraged the enemy 
toat, instead of their former impatience and weariness, they 
began soon to feel contempt for the Romans, staying all night 
near the camp, in es^ectatno of plundering their tents and 
baggage, which they concluded they must abandon; and in the 
monring new forces arrived in large masses.so that their number 
rvas giDsm to be not less, it is said, toan forty thousand horse; 
Mid the king had sent toe very guards that attended upon his 
own person, as to a sure and unquestioned victory, for he 
himseU was never present in any fight Antony, designing to 
harangue the soldkrs, called for a mourning habit that he might 
move them the more, but was dissuaded by bis friends; so lie 
came forward in the geneml's starlet cloak, and addressed them, 
praising those that had gained the victo^, and reproaching 
those toat had fled, the former answering hm with promises of 
success, and the latter excusing themselves, and telling him they 
were ready to undergo decimation, or any other punishment be 
should please to inflict upon Ihcro, only eolreatoig that he would 
forget and not discompose himself with their faults. At which 
he lilted up his hands to heaven, and prayed the gods that, if to 
bslaoce the great favours be had reeaved of them any judgment 
lay in store, they would pour 5t upon his head alone, tind grant 
his soldiers victory. 

The next day they took better order for their march, and the 
Parthiacs, who thought they were marching rather to plunder 
than to light, were much taken aback, itoen they came up and 
were received with a shows of missQK, to find the enemy not 
disheartened, but fresh and lesohte. ^ tSiat they themselves 
began to lose courage. But at the descent of a lull where the 
Romans were obhged to pass, th^ ^ together, and kt fly their 
arrows upon them as moved slowly down, Rut the full- 
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tiati mlantrv, facing rouna, reoeined the light t^s -withm, 
and those m the first rant toelt on one knee, holding toeir 
shields before them, the next rank holding them over f nt, 

and so again others over these, much like the tiling of a house, 
or the roft s of seats in a theatre, the '■hole affoiding sure delt-tce 
against arrows, which glanced upon tiieni without doing any 
luia. The Yatthisiii, stemg the Romans down upon their 
knees, could not imagine but that it must proceed from weariness , 
so that they laid dwm thtir bo«e, and, taking their spears, made 
a fierce enset, when the Ronans, with a great ay, leaped upon 
their feet, striking hand to h^nd with their javehiu, slew the fore- 
most, and put the rest to flight After this rate it was every day, 
and the trouble^they gaie made the inardies short, m addition 
to which famine began lo be felt m the camp, for they could get 
but little com, and that which they got they were forced to fight 
for, and, besides this, they were u want of implements to grind 
it and Riake bread For they had left almost all behind, the 
baggize horses being dead or otherwise employed in canymg 
the SICK and wounded Provbion was so scarce m the aim v that 
an Attic quart of wheat sold for fifty drachmu, and barley loaves 
for tbeir weight lo silver And when they tried vegetables and 
roots, they found such as are commonly eaten very scarce, so 
that they were coostrained to venture upon any they could get, 
and, among others, they chaoced upon an herb that was mortal, 
first taking away all sense tod uodersUnding He that had 
eatto of It rtroembtied nothing n the wojld, and etnplojcd him- 
self only in moving great stones from one place to another, which 
he did with as much taiwstnws and industry as if it had b«n 
a business of the greatest consequence Through all the camp 
there was nothing to be seen but mea grabbing upon the ground 
at stones, which they carried from plwe to place But m the 
end they threw up bile and died, as wme, moreover, which was 
the one antidote, failed When Antony saw them die so fast, 
and the Parthians suU in ptmuit, he was heard to exdaim several 
tunes 01 er, “0, the Ten Thousand 1 ” as if m admiration of the 
retreat of the Greeks, with Xeiophoo, who, when they had a 
longer journey to make from Babylonia, and a more powerful 
tnemy to deal with, nevertheless ama home safe 
The Parthians, finding that thqr could not divide the Roman 
jmy, nor break the order of their battle, and that withal they 
tad Utn so often worsted, once more began to treat the foragers 
^ta professions of huoani^, thqr came up to them with their 
bows unbent, telling them that tlay w ere going home to their 
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some Median troops rs'ould W TO 

.«y design to annoy ^ to sdnted to and 
villages lorto on „( friendship. Ihn made 

embraced them wJth a 5 Actonv, on hearing 

the Romans fuU of ™ad through the Jevej 

of it, was more disposed to ^ for on that 

country, being told toot nto ^ preparing tons to 

through the mountains. iW of 

do, Mithtidates came into U>a « ,1,5 Unmans, and 

nhom tve r.latod that he “non his arrival, ho 

received in gift from Mtony . . him that could speak 
desired somebody ^'6^ of Antioch, a 

Syriac or Parthian, One 

Mony's, was broupht to him, ijcjired to do 

aimc, and mentioning h/jee that high r^g* of 

the kindness, put the ® n toW him, y«' , 

hills, pointing at s^e army li« « 

ther^,^ said ho, " the ^^immediately up to ^em, 

pasaagej for the great Pj®. - promises, you will 
and ttay expect that, 2 .aj-e the lew! route, It u 
the way of the mountams, and t J the w^t 

that \l passing over .the have become famQ.^, 

of water, and fV* nlains, Antony must expe 

losbg dieir way, were qu 1 ^.as but fo y 

was Lgh and without marched away upon ^ 

Antony, therefore, uhangw^ should carry < 

road a t night, command, S 
sufficient for his orvn ^ *dr helmets, and som with 

tCLSod ■»VXo'S|nttoVU put to ..t -1 
such a march to fmd the enemy 
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heart. Besides, bavmg to Cjlit for every step of the way 
inaeased their idistress from thist Those that «ere m the van 
came no to a nver, the water of which was extremely owl ana 
dear, bi-t bratiish and medional, and, on betr^ drunk, pro- 
duced L-Tunediate pans m the bow^ and ft renewed tj^t Of 
this the Miudian had forewanicd them, but they could not for- 
bear, and, beating back those that opposed them, they oraM 
of It Antony tan from one place to another, beggmj they would 
hare a little pauence, that not for cfi there was * nver ol whole- 
some water, and that the rest of the way was so difficult for 
the hotse that the eaemy couM pursue them no further; and, 
saying this, he ordered to sound ft retreat to call those back that 
wete engaged, and comoiaLded the tents should be set op, that 
the soldiers might at any rate refresh themselves m the shade 
But the tents were scarce well put up, and the Parthiani 
begimung, according to their eostom, to withdraw, when Mith- 
ndfttes came again to them, and mfonoed Alexander, with whom 
he had before spoken, that be would do well w advise Antony 
to stay where he was no longer than needs be must, that, after 
having refreshed his troops, he should endeavour with ail 
diliguee to gun the next nver, that the Parthians would not 
cross It, but so far they were reeved (o follow them. Alexander 
made hu report to Ancony, whoofdcrtd a quantity ol gold plate 
tg he earned to Uithndates, wh^ taking as muu as be esuld 
well hide under hu clothes, went ha way And, upon this 
adnee, Antony, wh3e it was yet day, broke up his camp, and 
the whole army marched foiw^ without receiving any mol«- 
titionfromtheParlhiaiis, though that Bight by their own doing 
was m effect the amt wretdied and terrible that they passed 
For some of the men began to lull and plunder those whom they 
suspected to have any money, ransacked the baggage, and 
seized the tuoney there bi the end, they laid hands on Antony’s 
0^ equipage, and teoke aS hs neb taUo and cups, dividing 
the fragments amongst them Antony, hearing such a noise 
and sudi a sumng to ftni} froaD through the army, the belief 
p^ailicg that the enemy bad routed and cut off a portion of 
the troops, called for one of his Ireedmen, then serving as one 
M ms mrds, Siatnnus by oame, and made hun take an oath 
* should give him orden, be would nm his 
mrd thrtnrsh to body and cut off his head, that he might not 
ail alivs into the hands of the Parthians, nor, when dead, be 
rei^i^ u the general While he was uithis consternation, 
and all hu friends about hna a tears, the Mardian came up and 
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gave them all new life. He emvinced them, by the coolness tmd 
humidity of the air. vAich th^ could feel in breathing it, that 
the river which he had spolnn of was now not far off, and the 
calculation of the time tl»t had been required to reach it came, 
he said, to the same result, for the night was almost spent. 
And, at the same lime, others came mm information that all 
the confusion in the camp proceeded only from their own 
violence and robbery amoi^ themselves. To compose this 
tumult, and bring them again into some order after fheir dis- 
traction, he commanded the signal to be given for a halt. 

Day began to break, and quiet and r^^arity were just re- 
appearing, when the Parthian arrows b^n to fly among the 
rear, an(J the light-armed troops were ordered out to battle. 
And, being seconded by the heavy infantry, who covered one 
another as before described with their siuelds, they bravely 
received the enemy, who did not think convenient to advance 
any further, while the van of the army, inarching foiward 
leisurely in this manner, came in sight of the river, and Antony, 
drawing up the cavalry on the banks to confront the enemy, 
first passed over the sick and wounded. And, by this time, even 
those who were engaged with the enemy had opportunito to 
drink at their ease ; for the Parthians, on seeing the river, undent 
tiieir bows, and told the Romans they might pass over freely, 
and made tiiem great compliments in praise of their valour. 
Having crossed without molestation, they rested themselves 
awhile, and presently went fonvard, not giving perfect credit 
to &e fair words of their enemies. Six days alter this l-ast 
battle, they arrived at the river Araxes, which divides Media 
and Armenia, and seemed, both by its deepness and the violence 
of the current, to be very dangerous to pass. A tepott, also, 
had crept in amongst them, that the enemy was in ambush, 
ready to set upon them as scon as tliey should be occupied with 
their passage. But when they were got over on the other side, 
and found themselves in Amcnia, just as if land was now- 
sighted after a storm at sea, th^ kissed the ground for joy, 
shedding tears and embracing each other in their delight But 
taking tlieir journey through a land that abounded in oil sorts 
of plenty, they ate, after their long want, ivith that excess of 
everything they met with that drey suficred from dropsies 
and dv-senteries. 

Here rVntony, making a rewew of Ws army, found that he 
had lost twenty thousandfoot and fonr thousand horse, of which 
the better hall perished, not by the enemy, but by diseases. 
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Iheir march to* ot twenty-sexen days from Phraata, during 
which they had beaten iheParthians m oghteen battles, tLough 
with lilfle efiect or lasting itsult, because q£ their being so enable 
to pursue BywhichitumuiifestthatitwasArtavasdeswiio 
lost Antony the benefit of the etpeditioa. For had the suteen 
thousand horsemen whom he led away, out c( Meda, anned jp 
the sane style as the Parthians, and flccJStoraed to their manujr 
of fight, hem there to follow the pumi( when {he Romans p«t 
them to flight, it is unpossiUe they could hare rallied so often 
after their defeats, and rwppeated agan as they did to renew 
their attacks For this reason, the whole army was very earnest 
with Antony to march into Armesua to take reienge But h«, 
with more reSectioa, forbore to notice the desertion, and cop- 
tmued his fonnercourtesies.feelingihatthB array was weaned 
out, and in •» ant of all manner of cectssanes Afterward#, 
bower er, entering Armenia, with mvitatrons and fair promises 
he prevailed upon ArUn asd« to meet him, when he seired him, 
bound bun, and euned him to Aleondna, and there led him 
in a tnumph , one of the thingswhiclk most offended the Romatis , 
who felt as if ail the honours and solemn observances of th^ 
country were, fQfQeopntTa’tsake,handsd over to the Egyptun# 
Ibis, however, wu at an after time For the present, iniich- 
ts^hstsetj a ^tktsixta^ depth ctwiter&mfifjtL Osar 
bnnal storms of snow, be lost eight thousand of his inen, and 
came withnudi dimimsbednamKR to a pbee called the iviute 
rjlage, between Sidoa and Betytns, on the sea -coast, where b* 
waitedforthcamt-alcfCleopatia. Aiid,bemginpaticntof the 
d'by she made, he bethot^ht honself of shortertng the tane in 
wine and drunkenness, and yet couH not tndure the trdrousness 
ol a meal, but would start from table and run to tee if she were 

coming Fill at last she same into port, and brought with her 

clothes and money for the soldiers 'Ihough ®ne say that 
^tony only received the clothes from her and distributed bu 
oth moner in her name 


A quirrel present!) happening between the King oEMedia^d 

Himtes 01 Parthia, beg inn i ng , it u sud, about the dmsion of 
™ booty tiint was taken from tiie Kcniins, and creatmg great 
apprehension in the Median lest he should lose his kingdom He 
sent, therefore, ambassadore to Antony, with offers of entering 
mta s co^ederite war ^;3mst Phraates And Antony, fall of 
oopa at being thus asked, as a faxour, to accept that one thme, 
hindered his beating 
the Parthaas before, began at once to prepare for a return to 
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Aimcnia, there to join the M edes on (he Aiases, and the 
war a£re^. But Octavia, in Rrane, being desirous to see Antony, 
asked Oesar’s ieai'e to go to him; hegaveher,Bot somuch, 

say most authors, to gratify his ^tet, as to obtain a fair pretence 
to begin the war upon her Sshonourahic reception. She no 
sooner arrived at Athens, Imt Iqr letters from Antony she was 
informed of his new e3:pediUon,and his mH Aat she should await 
him there. Md, tliough she were much displeased, not being 
ignorant of the real reason of this usage, yet she wrote to him to 
know to what place he would be pleas^ she should send the 
things she had brought with her for his use; for she had brought 
clothes for his soldicts, bagage, cattle, money, and presents for 
his friends and ofEcers, and two thoosand chosen soldiers sump- 
tuously armed, to form pistoiian «}botts. This message was 
brought from Octavia to Antony by Niger, one oi his frieni, who 
added to it the praises she dcser\-ed so well. Cleopatra, feeling 
her rival alreadv, as St were, at hand, was seiwd with fear, lest 
if to her noble life and her high alHance, she once could add the 
charm of doily habit and affectionate inttrcouise, she should 
become irresistible, and be his absolute mistress forever. So she 
fegned to be dying for love of Antony, bringing her body down 
by slender diet; whenhecntcTedthexoomjShcfixedhereyesupon 
lum in R rapture, and when he left, seemed to languish and naif 
faint away. She took great pains that he should see her in tears, 
and, « soon as he noticed it, basrily dried them up and turned 
away, as if it were her vridt that he should know nothing of it. 
All thU was acting wh2e be prepared for Media; and Qeopatra’s 
creatures were not slow to fraward the design, upbraiding Antony 
with his unfeeling, harddiearted temper, thus letting a woman 
perish whose soul depended upon him and him alone. Octeria, 
it was true, was his wife, and had been maided to him because it 
was found convenient for the affairs of her brother that it should 
be so, and she had the honour of the title; but Qeopatxa, the 
sovereign queen of many nations, had been contented with the 
name of his mistress, nor did she riiun or despise tiie character 
whilst she might see him, might five with Iian, and enjoy him; 
if she were bereaved of this, she would not survive the loss. In 
fine, they so melted and unmanned him that, fulK* believing she 
would (he if he forsook her, he pot off the war and returned to 
Alesandria, deferring his Median expedition until next summer, 
though news came of the Parthians bong all in confusion uith 
intesdoe disputes. Nevertheless, he did some time after go into 
that country, and made sa affiance witii the King of Media, by 
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ouraee oI > soe ol lusby Cleopatra 10 file lio^i danghter, »ho 
was yet veryTOUDg, and » retained, with^ thoughts tahen op 
about the avil war 

^Vllen Octavia retuined {K«n Athens, Casar, wbo considc»ed 
she had been injuriously treated, commanded her to live m a 
separate house , but she refused to leave the house of her husbarid, 
aad entreated him, unless he had already resolved, upon other 
jnotivts, ta make war with Antony, that he would on her aceoimt 
let It alote , It would be mlofcrable to have it said of the two 
greatest commanders m the world that they had involved the 
Roman people m a avil war, the one out of passion lor, the other 
out of resentment about,* woman And her behaviour proved 
her words to le sineere She remained in Antony's house as if 
he were st home m it, and took the noblest and laost generous 
eare.notonlyolbis diildrttiVyhes.btttoftboMby fulvualso 
She recen'ed all the fnends of Antony that ea»e to Rome to leet 
o£B(e or upon any bimnets, and did her utmost to prefer their 
nquests to Caaat , yet this her honourahte depertment did Lut, 
without b«t aeaaiag it, damage the RpuUDoa of Antony, th; 
wrong he did to such a woman made hss hated Nor was the 
diTision he made amor\y his sons at Alexandna less un^puJar, 
It seemed a theatrical piece of msoknte and toDtempt of hu 

country Foiaeeoblmg the people in the exerose ground, and 

causing two golden thrones to be placed os a platform of sdvet, 
the one for him and the other lor Oeopatra, and at their feet 
lower thrones for their dulirea,he proclaimed Oeopatra Qijeen 
of Egypt, Cyprus, libya, and Ccele-Syna, aad with her conjonitly 
Casanon, the reputed sou of the (ormer Oesar,who left Qeopatra 
with child His own ions by Oeopatra were to have the Stvk 
of kings of ku^, to AlenudeT he gave Aimeaia and Media, Vith 
Parthia,soioon as it should be oveicome, to Ptolemy, Phcenida 
Svna, and Cilaa Alaander wasbreught out be/ore the people’ 
in Median costume, the nara and upright peak, and Ptolemy m 
^ts and mantle and Macedonian cap done about with'tbe 
oiad'Di . lor this was fte habit of the successors of Akxaiidtr 
u the other was of the Medes and Armenians AndassoGnas 
tn*y had saluted their parents, the one was received by a ffuard 

ofMacedoaiJins.theotherbyoijeofAnaemans neopatrawas 

^ M at ot^r tmes when she appeared m pubhc, dressed ki 
tne habit of the goddess Isis, and gave audience to the ponnle 
under the name of the New Isb ^ P 

“'1 olten compuin- 

ing to the people, exated men’s minds against Antony, and 
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Antony also sent messages of accusation sgsjnst Cisar. The 
principa! of his charges were these: fiist, that he had not made 
any division ivith him of Sdfy, Trtiidi ^vas lately taken from 
Pompey; secondly, that he Ktained the ships he bad lent 
him for the war; thirdly, that after deposing Lepidus, their 
colleague, he had taken for himself tiieaimy, govenmients, and 
revenues formerly appropriated to Wm; and lastly, that he had 
parceiied out ^ost ail it^ amongst his own soldien, and left 
nothing for bis. Casar’s answer was as follows; that he had put 
Lepidus out of government becaose of his own misconduct; that 
what he had got in war he would divide vdth Antony, so soon 
as Antony gave him a share of Armenia; that Antony’s soldiers 
had no claims in Italy, being in possesrion o! Media and Parthia, 
the acquisitions whidi ^ur brave actioos under their general had 
added to the Roman empire. 

Antony v.-as in AmKnia when this answer came to him, and 
immediately sent Canidhjs with sitteen l^ns towards the sea ; 
but he, in the company of Qeopatia, went to Ephesus, whitiier 
ships were coming in from ail quartern to fonn the navy, con- 
sistiug, vessels of hurdvn included, of eight hundred vessels, of 
which Cleopatra furnished r«o hundred, together with twenty 
thousand talents, and provisioti for tlw whole army during the 
war. Antony, on the advice of Domitius and some others, hade 
Cleopatra return into Egypt, ftete to expect the event of the 
war; but she, drea^g some new reconciliation by Octavfe's 
means, prevailed rath Csnidius, by a_la^ sum of money, to 
speak m her favour vriri> Antony, pointir^ out to him that it was 
not just that one that bore so great a part in the charge of the 
war should bo robbed of her share of glory in the carrying it oa; 
nor would it be poUtic to cbsoblige the ^ptians, who ^vere so 
considerable a part of his naval forces ; nor did he see how she 
was inferior in prudence to arty one of the kings that were serving 
rath him; she had Jong governed a great kingdom by herself 
alone, and long lived with him, and gained experience in public 
affairs. These arguments (so lie fate that destined all to Cfesar 
would have it) prevailed; and when all their forces had met, they 
sailed together to Samos, and held l%h festivities. For, as it 
was ordered that all kii^ ptinoes, and gjvemors, all nations and 
dries within the limits of Syria, riie Ifaotid Lake, Armenia, and 
Illyria, should bring or cause tohe bronghtallniumtions necessary 
for war, so was it also ptudaimed rimt all stage-piaycrs should 
make their appearance at Samoa; so that, while pretty nearly 
the whole world was filled with poans and lamentations, this 
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It Rome SonB-ntiu, Casar-s title pa^e (his Stltna, as the 

Romn3ca]lit),drJfttFaleman v. . 

4j s«m as C*sar had »inpleted his preparations, be had a 
d/cree made deda^ war on Ocopatra, and depriving Antony 
o( the authonty which he had let awoman exerase m ha place 
Cscsar added that he bad iJruiik pt^ons that had bereaved him 
of ha senses, and that the generab they * ould have to fight wth 
would be JIaniion the eunuch, Pothinus, Iras, Qeopatn's hair- 
drasaic girl, sad Cbannitin, ♦bo vraTt Antony's chief state* 
cotmeiUcm 

These prodigies art saidtohaveannouaced the war Pisaurum, 
♦here Anamy had settled a colony, on the Adriatic sea, was 
nrtl!o»ed up by an earthquake, Sweat hin from one of the 
reub’e statues of Antony at Alba for many days together, and 
ihouah fnquenily wiped off, did not Stop VTien be hanself 
was m the aty of Patne, the temple of Hercules was struck 
bv Lghtais?, and, at Athens, tlu figure of Bacchus u<u ton 
bv a violent wind out of the ntde ol the Giants, and 
laid fi.it cpoQ the thestie, with both which doUes Antony 
daiard connection, professing to be descended from Hercules, 
■rd /ram bis iniiunnf Baccbus in bis way of bvtnr bavin; 
receivad the name of youi^ Bacchus The ujne whidwmd at 
Athens aho brought dowo, Iroia amongst many others whudi 
were not disturbed, the eolwsal statues of Futnenes and AtUlus, 
which were inscribed with Antony’s name Ajid in Cleopatra’s 
admiral-galley, which was called the Antonias, a most inaus- 
picious omen occurred Some swallows had built in the stern 
cf the galley, but other swallows tame, beat the first away, and 
destmjed iheir nests 

the aimarDCiits gathered for the war, Antony had no 
less than five hundred ships of war, tncfuding numerous galleys 
ol eight and ten honlu of oars, as nchly ornamented as if they 
»ere meant fora tnumph He had a hundred thousand foot and 
tw'HelhoJiandLofSe He had vassal kings attending, Bocchus 
cf Libi a, Tircondeisus of the UppcrCihca, Archelaus of Cappa 
PhiLidelpbus of Fsphlagorua, Mithridates of Conmagene, 
and SadaUscfThrtce, all these were with him in penon. Oat 
cf rcotui Polenoa sent ben oonsidertble forces, as did also 
Uikhos from Arabia, Herod the Jew, and Amyntus, King of 
IvcacnaifidCaljtia, ahoUiflfea-M king seatsome troops to 
}«i La CKarhad twohundred and fifty galleys of war, eighty 
toouiand foot, and hooe about equal to the enemy Antony’s 
MTue aunded froto Euphrates and Anneoia to the Ionian sea 



and the lUyrians; Gesar’s, frmn Blyria to the westward ocean, 
and from the ocean aU along the Tuscan and Sicilian sea. Of 
Africa, Cmsar had all the coast oKKsite to Italy, Gaul, and Spain, 
as far as the Pillars of Hcreules, and Antony the provinces from 
Cyrene to Ethiopia. 

But so wholly was he now the mere appendage to the person of 
Cleopatra that, althou^ he was mudt superior to the enemy in 
knd-forces, yet, out of complaisanrx to his mistress, he \vishcd 
the victory to be gained by sea, and that, too, when he could not 
but see how, for want of stdlots, Ws captains) all through unhappy 
Greece, were pressing eveiydfisiyipBonof men, common travellers 
and ass-drivers, harvest labourers and boys, and for all this the 
vessels had not tiieir complements, but remained, most of tliem, 
ill-manned and badly rowed. C®sar,on theotherside, had ships 
that were built not for sire or show, for sendee, not pompous 
galleys, but light, swift, and perfectly manned j and from his 
headquarters at Tarentum and Brundusium be sent messages to 
Antony not to protract the war, but come out with his forces; 
he would give him secore roadsteads and ports for his deet, and, 
for his land army to disembark and pntch rfieir camp, he would 
leave him as much ground in Italy, inland from the sea, as a 
hone could traverse in a single course. Antony, on the other 
side, with the like bold language, dsallenged him to a smglc 
combat, though he were much the older; and, that being refused, 
proposed to meet him io the Fhanalian fidds, where u&sar and 
Pompey had fought before. But whilst Antony lay with his 
fleet near Actium, where now stands Nicopolis, Csesar seized his 
opportunity and crossed the Ionian sea, securing himself at a 
place in Epirus called the Ladle. And w^n those about Antony 
were much disturbed, their land fotoes being a good way off, 

“ Indeed,” said Qeopatra, in mockery, “ we may well be 
frightened if Casar has got bold of the Ladle I '' 

On the morrow, Antony, seeing the enemy sailing up, and 
fearing lest his ships might be taken for want of the soldiers to 
go on board of tiiem, anned all the rowers, and made a show 
upon the decks of being m readiness to fight; the oan were 
mounted as if waiting to be pat in motion, and the vessels lliem- 
selves drawn up to face the enemy on either side of the channel 
of Actium, as though thw were properly manned and ready for 
an ensagetnent. And Gtsar, deceived Iq' this stratagem, retired. 
He avas also thought to have shonn considerable skill in cutting 
oC the water from the enemy by some lines of tienches and forts, 
water not being plentiful aaya-herc dse, nor very good. .\nd 
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araiQ, his conduct to Domitna »as genffous, much against the 
ttiJl of Oeopatra For when be bad niade his escape m a little 
boat to Cssar, having Aen a fever upon him, although Antony 
CTuld not but resent it hgUy. yet he sent after him his whole 
eouipase with hssfnends and servants, and DorotUus, as if he 
would give a testimony to the iK»Jd how repentant he had 
become on his desertion and treachery being thus manifest, died 
soon after Among the kings, also, Amyntas and DeioUnis 
went over to Caaar And the fleet was so unfortunate m every- 
thing that was undertaken, and so unready on every occasion, 
that Antonv was driven again to put his confidence m the land 
forces Canidius, too, vdio commanded the legions, when he 
saw how things itood, dianged his ojanion, and now was of 
advice that Qeopatra should be sent back, and that, retiring 
into Thrace or Msudona, the quanel should be deaded in a 
land fight For Ditooes, also, the King of the Get®, promned 
to come and ]oul him with a great army, and it would not be 
any kind of dispuagtmtnt v> hun to the sea to 
uiho, m the Siulias wan, had had such loog practice in ship- 
Eghtni, on the contrary, it would be simply ridiculous for 
Antonv, who was by land the most expeneoced coamasder 
living, to make no use of bis well-disophned and numeroos 
mlantty, seattetug and wastmg bis forces by parceltm; thedt 
out in toe ships But for all tbu, Oeopatra prevailed that a 
sea-fight should determine all, hanog already an eye to flight, 
and ordering all her afiairs, not so as to assist la gaming a 
victory, but to esap« with the greatest safety from the first 
commencenKat of a defeat 

There were two long walls, eatendu^ from the camp to the 
station of the ships, between which Antonv used to pass to 
end fro withoist suspecting any dai^ei But Csesai, upon the 
suggcsuoa of a servant that it would not be difficult to surprise 
him, laid an ambush, which, rising up somewhat too hastily, 
scired the man that came just before him, he himself escaping 
narrowly by flight 

. resolved to stand to a fight at sea, they set fite 

^ all the Egyptian ships except sixty , and of these the best and 
togest, from ten banls down to three, he manned mth twenty 
ttouswti fu^^ed men and two thousand archers Here it « 
^ted thaCa foot captain, one that had fought often under 
Antony, and had his bodv all marH^l »,»v, 
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timbers? Let Egyptians and Phrenidacs contend at sea, gh-e 
us ibe land, where we know iwlJ hotr lo die upon the spot or 
gain the victopr.” To whidi he anso'ered nothing, but, by his 
look and motion of his band seaning to bid him be of good 
courage, passed forwards, having already, it would seem, no 
very sure hopes, since when the masters proposed leaving the 
sails behind them, he commanded they should be put aboard, 
“ For we taust not," said he, " let one enemy escape.” 

That day and the three followup the sea was so tough tliey 
could not engage. But on the fifth there was a calm, and they 
fought; Mtony commaiidmg widr Publicola the right, and 
Cedius the left squadron, Marcus Octavius and Marcus Insteius 
the centre. Csesar gave the charge of the left to Agrippa, eom- 
mandiogio person on thengbt As for the land forces, Canidius 
was general for Antony, Taurus for Casar; both armies remain- 
ing ^awn up in order ^ng the shore. Antony in a small boat 
went from one ship to another, encouraging his soldiers, and 
bidding them stand firm and fight as steadily on their large ships 
as if iey were oa Jarjtl. The masters be ordered that they 
should receive the ertcoiy lying still as if they were at aneboT, 
and maintain tiie entrance of (he port, which was a narrow and 
diSicult passage. Of Cxsar they relate that, leasing his tent 
and going round, while it was yet dark, to visit tiie ships, h« 
met a man driving &d ass, and asked him hucame. He ansu'ered 
him that his onm name was ■’ Fortunate, and ray ass," says he, 
" is allied Conqueror.” And afienvaxds, when he disposed the 
beaks df the ships in that fdnec in token of his mory, the statue 
of thisjman and his 'ass in bronze were placed amongst them. 
After Kamining the rest of his flee^ he w.ni in a boat to the 
rr^ht uing, ruid looked with much admiratioa at the enemy 
lying perfectly still fa the straits, fa aD ej^sarancs as if they 
been at anchor. For some consideitfaie length of time he 
actually thought they were so, and kept his own ships &t rest, 
at a distance of about eight jralongs from them- Iluc about 
noon a breeze sprung up from tire sea, and .Antony’s men. wean- 
of expecting the eneiuy so fang, andtnistfag to their large tall 
^tssels, as if they had been favincibie, began to adi-ancf the left 
squadron. Casar wasovHjwedtosee them move, and ordered 
las own right squadron to retire, that be might entice them out 
to s«a .as far as he cs^ild, his des^ bdi^ to saS round and round, 
and so his light and well-manoed galleys to attack these 
huge vessds, which their sia tsnd tiicir want of men made slow 
to move and difiirolt to majiage. 
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Wten they engsged, there was no diftrgmg or oI one 

sbp by another, bec^e Antony's, by reason of their grwt 
butL, were incapable of the npidity required to malce the s^ke 
eflectua], and on the other side, tear’s durst not charge head 
to head on Antony's, wbdi were aB aimed with solid jn&sses 
and spikes of brass, nor did they ble even to nm m on their 
sides, which were so stronglj bnflt with great squared pieces of 
trober, fastened together with tion bolts, that their vessels 
beaks would eaaly have been shattered upon them. So that 
the engagement resembled a land fight, or, to speaL yet more 
properly, the attack and defence of a fortified place, for there 
were always three or four vrssels of Cesar's about one of 
Antony’s, pressing them with spears, javelins, poles, and several 
inventions of fire, which they flung among thcnij Antony's men 
using catapults also, to pour down missiles from wooden towers. 
Agrppa drawing out the squadron under hts command to out* 
lUnk the enemy, Public^ ms obliged to obsen e his motions, 
and gradually to break off from the middle squadron, where 
some confusion and alsrta ensued, whSe Arruntius engaged 
them But the fortuoe of the day was still ufideoded, and 
the battle equal, when on a sudden Oeopatra’s sixty ships were 
teen bouung sail and mahug oat to sea m full flight, ngbt 
through the ships that wne engaged For they were plued 
behind the great ships, wti^ in bmbag through, they put 
into disorder The enemy was astonished to see them tailing 
off nith a fur wind towards Peloponnesus Here it was that 
Antony showed to all the world that he was no longer actuated 
by the thoughts and isottves of a commander or a man, or indeed 
by his own judgment at all, and what was once said as a jest, 
thst the soul of a lover lives in some one else’s body, he proved 
to be a senous truth. For, as if he had been born part of her, 
and must oove with her wheresoever she went, as soon as be 
saw her ship safling away, be abandoned all that w ere fighting 
and spending their lives for him, and put himself aboard a gallev 
of five hanis of cm, taking with him only Afecander of Syna 
and Scellias, to foUow ber that bad so w ell begun his nun and 
would hereafter accompbsh it. 

She, perceiving him to foDow, gave the signal to come aboard 
as ^0 as be came up with them, he was taken mto the 
imp But without seemg her or letting himself be seen bv her, 

e wmt lorward by bimself, and sat alone, without a word, m 
the stups prow, covering hts face with his two hands In the 
•aeanwtide, some of Casar’a light libumian ships, that were P 
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puisuit, came in siglit. But on AntouT’s commanding to face 
about, they ail gave back txcept Emydes the Laconian, who 
pressed on, shakmg a lance from the deck, as if be meant to 
hurl it at him. Antony, standing at Ihc prow, demanded of 
him, “ ^Vho is this that pursues .^tony? " “ I am,” said he, 
“ Eur}’cles, the son of lachares, armed with Cssar's fortune to 
revenge my father's death.” Lachares had been condemned 
for a robbery, and beheaded by Antony's orders. However, 
Eurydes did not attack Antony, but ran with his full force 
upon the other admiral-gidley (for there were two of them), 
and with the blow turned her round, and took both her and 
another ship, in which was a qnandty of rich plate and furniture. 
So soon as Eurydes rvas gone, Antony retunied to his posture 
and sate silent, and thus he remmned for three dap, either in 
anger with Cleopatra, or wishing not to upbraid her, at the 
end of which they toudied at Txnaius. Here the women of 
their company succeeded first io bringing them to speak, and 
afterwards to eat and sleep together. And, by this time, several 
of the ships of burden and some of bis friends began to come in 
to him from Uie rout, bringing news of his fleet’s being quite 
destroyed, but that the land forces, they thought, still stood 
firm. So that ho sent messengets to Uiddius to march the 
army with all speed through Macedonia into Asia. And, design- 
ing liimself to go from Twiattis into Africa, he gave one of the 
merchant ships, laden with a large sum of money, and vessels of 
silver and gold of great value, belonging to the royal collections, 
to his friends, desiring them to share it amongst them, and 
provide for tlieir own safety. They reforing his kindness vidth 
tears in their eyes, he comforted them wiA ah the goodness 
and humanity imaginable, entreating tliem to leave them, and 
wrote letters in their behalf to Theophilus, his steward, at 
Qjrinth, that he would provide for their security, and keep them 
concealed till such time as they could make their peace with 
Oesar. This TheophOus was the fedier of Hipparchus, who 
had such interest with Antony, who vtas the first of all his 
-freedmen that went over to Caa^, and who settled aftenv-ards 
at Corinth. In this posture wxie a&irs with Antony. 

But at Actium, his fleet, after a long resistance to Csesar, and 
sufioring the most damage from a heavy sea that set in right 
ahead, scarcely at four in the afternoon, gave up the contest, with 
the loss of not more than five riiousand men killed, but of three 
' hundred ships taken, as Cesar himself has recorded. Only a 
few had known of Antony’s fl^t; and those who were told of 
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It could not at first give any belief to so incredible a ss 
that a general who had mnefeea entire legrons and twlw 
tbouund horee upon the jeashoie, muU abndoii all wd fly 
away and he, abow all, who bad so olten expenencec both 
good and c\il fortune, and had «» a thousand wars and battles 
been irured to changes His soldien, however, would not give 
up theiT desires and eirpectatiwis, sail fancying be would appear 
frem some part or other, and showed such a generous fidelity 
to tut service that, when they were thoroughly assured that be 
was fled m earnest, they kept ihnnsehes m a body seven days, 
making no account of the messages tiiat Catsar sent to them 
But at Just, seeing that Canidius bunsel/, who commaaded them, 
was fled from the camp by msht, and all their officers had 
quite aliMdoned them, they gave ww, and made their suh- 
misaon to the conqueror After this, Casar set sail for Athens, 
where he made a settlrment with Greece, and distributed whit 
remained of the ptonsion of com that Antony had made for his 
army among the atiei, which wen ifl a miserabls conditioQ, 
despoiled of theu tnooey, their slaves, their boms, and beasts 
of sennee My freat-gmdfather Nicharchus used to relate 
that the whole Wy of the people ©four Qt>- were pot in requisi* 
hon to esny each one t eerhun measure of cots upon their 
shoulders to the seaside near Anticyra, men standing by to 
quicken theta with the task They bad made one joum^ of 
the kind, but when they had |ust measured out the com, and were 
putting it on thtir backs for » second, news cane of Antony’s 
defeat, and so saved Charooca, for a]] Antony’s purve) ors and 
soldiers Bed upon the news, and left them to divide the com 
among themselves 

W’hen Antony came into Africa, be sent on Cleopatra from 
Parxionmn into Egypt, aod stay^ himself in the most enbre 
solitude that be could desire, roamm^ and wandenng about 
with only two fnends, one s Greet, Anstocrates, a rhetonaan, 
and the other a Roman, Luolius, of whom we have elsewhere 
spoken, how, at Hulippi, to gtvc Brutus Ume to escape, be 
suffered himself to be t^en by the parsuers, pretending he was 
Brute Antony gave httu his Ue, and on this account he 
remained true and faithful to him to the last 

But when also the officer who commanded for him in Afnca, 
to whose care he had committed aS his forces there, took them 
over to Cxsar, he resolved to kill himself, but was hindered by 
^ Inmds And coming to Afcrandra, he found Deopatra 
DBsiea m a most bold and wtmdofal enterprise Over the small 
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space of land whidi diandcs tiie Red Sea from the sea near Egypt, 
which may be cnnsidcred also flic boundary behveen Asia and 
Africa, and in the nanomst place is not much above tliree 
hundred furlongs across, over fliis neck <rf land Cleopatra had 
formed a project of drawing hw fleet and setting it afloat in 
the Arabian Gulf, thus with her soldiers and her treasure to 
secure herself a home on Are oflier ade, where she might five 
in peace far away from war and slavery. But the first galleys 
wMch were carried ovct being burnt tlie Arabians of Petra, 
and Antony not knowing but that the army , before Actium still 
held together, she desisted from her enterprise, and gave orders 
for the fortifying all the approadies to Egypt, But Antony, 
Icavine the city end the conversation of his iriccds, btult Ivim 
a dwcUing-plaa in the water, near Pharos, upon a little mole 
wliieh he cast up in flie sea, and there, secluding liimself from 
the company of oanJdnd, said he desired nothing but to live 
the life of Timon; as indeed, his case was the same, and the 
ingratituda and injuries wluch he suffered from those be had 
esteemed his friends made him hate and distrust til maaJdnd. 

This 'nmon was a dtiiea of Athens, and lived mudt about 
the Peloponnesian war, as may be seco by the comedies of 
Aristophanes and Plato, in rfliieh be is ridioded as hater and 
enemy of aankiud. He avoided and repeifed the approaches of 
every one, but embraced with kisses and the greatest sliow 
of affection AJcibiadcs, then in his hot youth. And when 
Apsmantus was astomsbed, and demanded the reason, he 
rc^ed tiiat he knew this young man would one day do inmte 
mischief tt the Athenians. He never tidmited any one into his 
company, except at times tliis Apemantus, who was oi the 
same sort of temper, smd was an imitator of his way of life. 
At rhe celebration of the festival of flagons, fliese two kept the 
feast together, and Apemantus, saying to hiin, " What a pleasant 
party, TimonI” " ft would be,” ho answered, “if you were 
away.” One day he got up in a full assembly on the speaker's 
place, and when there was a dead silence and great wonder at 
so unusual a sight, he said, " Ye men of Athens, I have n little 
plot of ground, and in ft grows a fig-ttec^on whiri many dtiiens 
have been pleased to hang thonselyes j and now, having resolved 
to build in that place, 1 wish to announce it publicly, that any 
of you who may be desirous may go and hang yourselves before 
I cut it down.” He died and was bniied at Hate, near the sea, 
where it so happened that, after his bnrial, a land-slip took 
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rounded hu tomb, and mads it inaccessible to the foot of man 

It bote this incnptioa — 

" H'tt iiB 1 tiid. mr bfe of olsety done 
Ask not ay name, 1 enrse yoo every oce 

And this epitaph was made by himself while >et ali>e, tiiat 
which is more generally known is by CaUimachus — 

“ TuBoa. tt e muiitttope. aa I httew 
Go, and revile ma, Oaveller. only yo " 

Thus much of Timon, of whom much more might be said 
Camdins now camCj bringing word in person of the loss of the 
aimy before AcQum Then be rweised news that Herod of 
Judxa wns gone over to Csesar with same kgions and cohorts, 
and that the other kings aad pnnees were in Lke manner desert- 
ing him, and that, out of Egypt, nothing stood by him All 
this, however, seemed not to disturb him, but, as if be were glad 
to put awav all hope, that with it he might be nd of all care, 
and leaviog his habitation by the sea, which be called the 
Timoneum, be was received by Qeopatn m the palace, and set 
the whole nty into a course of feasting, dnnbog, and presents 
The «o^ of Cssai aad Qeopatn. was registered amoeg the 
yoat^, and Amtyllus, tus own son by Fulvu, rweired the gown 
without the purple border given to those that are come of age, 
m hoQour of wmeh the aozens of Alexandra did nothing mt 
feast and revel for many days They themselves broke up the 
Order of the lumitable Uveis. and coiutituted another In its 
place, not inferior u splesdoor, luxury, and sumptuositv, calling 
it that of the Diers Together For all thpse that said thev 
would die with Antony and Qeopatia gave in thevr names, for 
the present passu^ their tune in all maimei of pleasum and a 
regular succession of banquets But Cleopatra was busied in 
mnlong a coUeetJon o! aB vanelies of poisonous drugs, and, 
m order to see which of them were the least painful lo the 
operation, she had them tried upon prisoners condemned to 
(he Bat, dudmg that die quick poisons always worked with 
sharp piuB, and that the less painful were slow, she next ined 
venomous animals, aad watdimg with her wwu eyes whilst 
they were applied, one creatuie to tiie body of another This 
was her daily practice, and she pretty well satisfied herself that 
nothing was tomparahfe to ttie bile of the asp, whidi, without 
ttOTulsion or groaning, brou^t on a heavy drowsiness and 
fctha^, with a gentle sweat on toe face, the senses being 
stupefied by degrees, the patien^ in appearance, being sensible 
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of no pain, but ratlicr troubled to be disturbed or awakened [ike 
those that are in a profound natond sleep, 

At the same dme, tbey sent ambassadors to Casar into Asia, 
Cleopatra nsiang for the Idngdma of Egypt for her cliildren, 
and Antony, that he might have leave to live as a private man 
in Egypt, or, if tliat were thought too mueb, that he might retire 
to Athens. In lack of friends, so many having deserted, and 
others not being trusted, Euplmnius, his son’s tutor, was sent 
on this embassy. For Alexas of Laodicea, who, by the recom- 
mendation of Timagenes, became acquainted with Antony at 
Rome, and had been more powerful with him than any Greek, 
and was, of all the instruments whidi Qeopatra made use of to 
persuade Antony, the most violent, and the chief subvertet of 
any good thoughts thatfromtbne to time might rise in his mind 
in Octaviu’s favour, had been sent before to dissuade Herod 
from desertion; but betraying his master, stayed with him and, 
confiding in Herod’s interest, had the boldness to come into 
Ctesar’s presence. Herod, however, was not able to help him, 
for he was immediately put in chains and sent into his own 
countrj', where, by Caaar’s orders, be was put to death. This 
reward of his treason Alexas received while Antony was yet 
alive. 

Ctesar would not listen to any proposals for Antony, but be 
made answer to Qeopatra, that there was no reasonable favour 
which she might not expect, if she put .^tony to death,’ or 
expelled him bom Egypt. He sent back with the ambassadors 
his own freedman, TIIjtsus, a man of understanding, and not 
at all fU-qualified for conveying the messo^s of a youthful 
general to a woman so jwoud of her dtarms and possessed 
with the opinion of the power of her beau^. But by the long 
audiences he received from her, and the spechil honours which 
she paid Wm, Antony’s jealousy b^an to be awakened; he had 
him seized, whipped, and sent back; writing Cssar word that 
the man’s busy, impertinent ways had provoked him; in his 
circumstances he could not be expected to be very patient; 

“ But if it offend you,” he added, “ you have got my freed- 
man, Hipparchus, with yon; hai^ him up and scourge him to 
make us even.” But Qeopatia, ^ter this, to dear herself, and 
to allay his jealousies, paid hhu all tiie attentions imaginable. 
Wlien her own birthday came, she kept it as was suitable to 
their fallen fortunes; but fab was oMrved with the utmost 
prodigality of splendour and magnificence, so that many of the 
guests sat down in want, and went home wealthy men. Mean- 
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uj'c, ranuDUiI letten caoe to Gesar frosi Ajnppa, teUfflf Kim 
fcis Diesena was txtieffltljreqmied at Roine 

so thE war was deferred for * seasoa But, the inDt*r 
being c'tr, Ke b^an fca maitli, be bsaself by Syra, and nis 
capSms tt-"ough Afnca. Fdtisnim being talen, tl!*re went a 
rewrt as if it bad been delnrerrd op to Osar by Seleucus, nit 
wimout the consent of Qeopaoa, bat she to ;ustifv be^'H, 
gas-e op mto Antony's hands the wife snJ clnldrtn of Seleucus 
to te put to death. She had anised to be built, jomutg to the 
temple of Isis, several tombs and oonninecti of wcad'riul 
height, and vorremsiUble fa the wortmanshJp, thjlhershe 
remmed her treasure, hex gold, sQrer, emerald}, pearls, ebony, 
ivorv, oansaon, and, after all, a great qointity of torchwood 
and tow Upon wh.ch Ciesar began to fear lest she should, m 
a desperate fit, set all these nches ca fire, and, the-efore, *h3e 
be was marching towards the oty with ts army, h* omitted 
ro occasion of giving her new assurances of his intentions 
He tool up bis position a the Hippodrome, where Antony nude 
a fierce suy upon turn, routed the jtone, and b«t them bnct 
into thetr trencces, and to retimed wuL great saosfaetion to the 
palace, where, meettag Ceopatrt, anoed as he wis, he tossed 
her, and ectoaeaded toher tarour one of hts men, who had nest 
signsbed himself ui the G^t, to whom ste cede a present of 
a breastplate and helmet of go'd, which he hanag recerred 
went mat very lught and deserted to Cesar 
After this, Antenv sent a new chaSen;' to Cesar to fight htra 
hand to-hand, whonBdehnnanswfrtmth'niightfindseveral 
otho ways to end ha Ue, and he, considering with himself that 
he could not die mete hoaourahiy than m battl% resolved to 
loaie as efiort both by bad and sea. At supper, it is said, be 
hide ha s'TvantJ help him freely, and pour him out wae plenti 
faDy, acics tfr-incrrow, prrhsps, iher should rot do the same, 
brut be strranls to a new msster, wh2il be should lie on the 
ground, a dead corpse and noftmg ^ friends that were 
tbanthmwspstobearhnntalkw, which be perenv mg, told 
thm he wusld not lead them to a battle m whidi be erpected 

rather aribcs"cuiabv death than eitirer safely or victorr That 
Ri5ht,itBtelatM, abotrt tbenaddle olit, when the whole aty 
in a deep suence and geoei^ sadness, erpectiag the event 
of the nert dav, on a Bidden was heard the sound of all sorts 
of mstrmients, wd voices smsit^ jjj tune, and the civ o! a 
crowd of pwp'^houting anddiK^, lie a troop of bacchanals 
on Its way This tojultnons proctKjca swmtd to tale its 
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course right through the middle of the city to the gate nearest 
the enemy; here it became the lond^ and suddenly passed 
out. People who reflected conridered this to signify that 
Bacchus^ the god whom Antony had always made it his study 
to copy and imitate, had now forsaken him. 

As soon as it was light, he marched his infantry out of the 
city, iind posted them upon a rising ground, from whence he 
saw his fleet make up to the enemy. There he stood in expecta- 
tion of the o\'ent; bat as soon as the fleets came near to one 
another, his men saluted Gesar’s with tlieir oais; and on their 
responding, the whole body of the ships, forming into a single 
fleet, rowed up direct to the dty. Antony had no sooner seen 
tills, but the horse deserted hun, and went over to Cssar; and 
his foot being defeated, he retirMl into the dty, crj'ing out that 
Cleopatra had betrayed lum to the enemies he bad mads for her 
sake, She, being afraid lest in his fury and despair be might 
do her a mischief, fled to her monument, and letting down the 
falling doors, whidt were strong with bats and bolts, she sent 
messengers who should tell .Antony she was dead. He, believ- 
ing it, oied out, “ blow, Antony, why delay longer? Pate has 
snatched away the only prettxt for which you could say you 
desired yet to live/' Going into his chamber, and there loosen- 
ing and opening his coat of armour, “I am not,” said be, 
" troubled, Cleopatra, to be at present bereaved of you, for I 
shall soon be svith you; but it distresses me that so great a 
general should be found of a tardier courage than a woman.” 
He had a faithful sen'ant, whose name was Erosj he had 
engaged him formerly to kill him when he should think it 
necessary, and now be put him to hb promise. Eros drew his 
sword, as designing to kill hun, bu^ suddenly turning round, 
he slew himself. And as he lefl dead at hb feet, " It is well 
done, Eros,” said Antony; “you show your master how to do 
what you had not the heart to do yoursdf; and so he ran him- 
self into the belly, and laid hunself upon the couch. The wound, 
however, was not immediately mortal; and the flow of blood 
ceasing -when he lay down, presently he came to himself, and 
entreated those that were about him to put him out of liis pain; 
hut they all fled out of the chamber, and left him crying out and 
straggling, until Diomede, Cleopatra’s secretary, came to him, 
having orders from her to bring biro into the monument. 

When he understood she was alive, he eagerly gave order to 
the sen-ants to take him up, and in their arms was carried to 
the door of the building. Qe<q>atra would not open the door, 
in 409 * a 
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but, loDbig from a Wrt <rf wadow. At let dowa ropes ^ 
cords, to whidi Antony lasleMd, and sbe and bet two 
BWnea, thecnlr ptrsons sbefeidaHjwed to eater the raoDument, 
drew him up Thtse that wm f»*sent say that QOtimg waj 
ev«i more sad tiias this fpKtade, to see Antony, covered all 
over wth blood end just eapuin?, llms drawn up, stfll holdmg 
Lp tus hands to ha, and up his body with the littk force 
be had left. As, indeed, it was no easy task for the women, 
and Qeopatia. with all her fmet, dn^ to the tope, and straia- 
mj wiji her head to the ppund, with difficulty pulled him np, 
atile tho se below encouraged her with thetr cnes, and jouied 
in sll her efiorts and anaety 'tlien she bad got Jum op, she 
laid him on the bed, tearing all her dothts, which she spread 
npon tsn , and, besting her breast with her hands, laeeratmg 
herself, and disfiguring her own fact with the blo^ from his 
woueids, the taUA bim her lord, her husbani}, hei tmperac, and 
seemed to have pretty neatly /oipitten all her own evSj, she 
was so wunt upon lus oi^ortooes Antony, stopping her 
lamenuticns as wtU u be could, called foe anoe to dnDk,c.t!»t 
Uiat he was thirsty, or (hat be imagined that it might put him 
the sooner out of VVbea be Md drunk, be advised her to 
hrme her own aSans, so (at as ought be honourably done, to 
a we coRcIosioo, ud that, among aD the fneods of Cesar, the 
sWd reiy on ?roaj>nis, that she should not pity him u thu 
last turn of fate, but rather reioice for him in mserabrance of 
Kispast happmes, whohzdbemof aBnen the most illtistnous 
and powerful, and m the end had IsSen not ignobly, a Roman 
by a Roman oiercome. 

Just as he brratbed hii last, Procoleios arrived from Cesar, 
for when Anloot * hiascK Vis wonad, and waa earned mto 
Qropatra, one of guards, PoKtwis, took np Antoo^s sword 
and hid it, an? when he law hu opportunity, stole away to 
Cmsar, and brooght him the fi«t news o( Antony’s death, and 
withal showed 1 un the bloody swimj Casar, upon this, retired 
lato die uaier part of his tent, and giving some Uan to the death 
of one that hid lew neaily alhed to him m marriage, his col 
league w empire, and cnnpuiion in so nany wan and dangers, 
he catr e out to his friends, and, bulging with him many Irttrrs, 
he read to them with bow nui£ reason end moderation k had 
^*»ys addressed himself to Antony, and in return what over- 
twj-g and arrogant answen he rereivtd Then he sent Pro- 
euJewi to use hu utrawt wdesToun to get Oeopatra alive loto 
«s power, for be was afraid of losmg a great treasure, and, 
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besides, she TroiiJd be no snail addidoo to the glory of fais 
triumph. She, however, \ras carehil not to put herself in Pro- 
cuieias's power; but from withia her monument, he standing 
OQ the outside of a door, on the level of the ground, ^?hich was 
strongly barred, but so that li^ might well enough hear one 
another’s voice, she held aconfeenoe with him; she demanding 
that her kingdom might be given to her children, and he binding 
her to be of good courage, and trnst Csnar in everything. 

Having taken particadar notice of the place, he returned to 
Casar, and Gallius was sent to parley with her the second time; 
who, being come to the door, on purpose prolonged the conference, 
while Proculeius fixed his scaJiug-Iaddets in the window through 
which the women had pulled up Anwny. And so entering, 
with two men to foDow him, be went straight dmm to the door 
where Cleopatra was discoursing with Callus. One of the t\\'o 
women u ho were shut up b the monument with her cried out, 
" ^berable Cleopatra, you are taken prisoner! ” Upon which 
she turned quick, and, looking at Proculeius, drew out her dagger 
which she bad rrith her to stab herself. But Froculeius ran up 
quickly, and seizing her with bodi bis hands, " For shame," said 
he, " ueopatra; you wroDgyouBcliandCasarmuch, who would 
rob him of so fair an occasion of sbowbg bis clemency, and would 
make the world believe the most gentle of commanders to be a 
faithless and implacable enemy." And so, taking the dagger out 
of her hand, he also shook her dress to see if there were any poison 
hid in it. After this, Cssarsent Epapbroditus, oneof bus freed- 
men, with orders to treat her with all the gentleness and civility 
possible, but to take the strictest precautions to keep her alive. 

In t}jeineanwhile,Cfesarinade his entry into Alexandria, with 
Arelus the philosopher at his side, holding him by the hand and 
talking with him; desiring that ^ his feUow-dlizens should see 
what honour was paid to him, and should kjok up to him accord- 
ingly from the verj' first moment Tbeu, entering the exercise 
ground, he mounted a platform erected for the purpose, and from 
thence commanded the dtizens(wlio,iigreat fear and consterna- 
tion, fell prostrate at his feet) to stand up, and told them that 
be freelv acquitted the pec^e of all Wame, first, for the sake of 
Alexander, who built thar dtf, thra for the city's sake itself, 
which was so huge and beauliM; and, thirdly, to gratify his 
friend Aieius. 

Such great honour did AieiHS receive from Ctesar; and by his 
intercession many lives were saved, amongst the rest that of 
Phflostratus, a man, of alltbepnifessois of logic that ever were. 
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the most readr m esrtetiipore speafarg, but quite dostitiite ol 
soy n-ht to caU hmsclf one of the pMosophers of the Aadcmy. 
Casar, cut of disgust at his chaittter, refused all attention tohn 
entreaties So, grow mg a long white beard, and dressing hanstil 
in black, be followed behind Areiu^ diouling out the verst, 
"Ttitwfe* UUi»l«t«»»lw wiJawlhe^ls'" 


tthich Casar htiriDg, fave Kiro bts pi'don, to present nithct 
any odium that might attach to Atetus, than any hann ifut 
Phlostratus might suffer 

Of Antony s children, Anlylliu, hii son by Ful« la, being be 
trajed by his tutor, Theodonu, was put to death, and nhile 
tbe soldiers we cutting off bis head, hia tutor conlin eJ to steal 
a preaous jtael which he wort about hs neck, and put it m his 
packet, and afterwards denied tbe fact, but uu convicted and 
crucihed Qeopatra’s children, with (heir attendanls, had a 
guard set m thera, and were treated very bonourablv Otsarwn, 
who wa: reputed to be tbe ton ol Cesar the Dicutor, was seat 
by ills mother, with a great sura of money, thtcugb Xlhiopia, to 
pass into India, but iiis tutor, a nan named Rhodon, akeot as 
Wmt as Theodorus. persuaded twn to turn tack, lor that Cnar 
designed to nttke bra kii^ Oesar tonsuliing what was best 
to tx done w ith him, Ateiut we an told, taxi. 


^ Too mur C«i4ri an not wtU. ' 


So afterwardi, when QeopaCn was dead he was kDIed 
Many kings and great cocmnandeis rude petition to Cxsar 
for the body ol Antony, to gnw him h» funeral ntei, but he 
would not take away his coi^ from Otopatra b> whose lunds 
be was buried with royal tp^dour and magnifictow, it being 
granted to her to employ what she pleased on his fuo^ Jn 
this KWtratiy rf grief and sorrow, and having raflansed and 
ulcerated be: breasts wi* beating them, she fell into a high 
fever, and was very g'ad «f the occasion, hoping, under this 
pretext, to abstain ftaoi food, ard so to die in quiet without 
inteifererce She hid her own phystaan, Olympus, to whom 
she told the truth, and asked hu adnee and help to put an end 
to herself, as 01) wptu himself has told us, in a carrative which 
be wrote of these events But Gesw, suspecting her purpose, 
took to mtaaang language about her cluldrtn. and eicated her 
lean lor them, before which ei^ her purpose shook and wve 
'ray, SB that she suBered those about her to giv e her w hat meat 
or memciyt they pleased 
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Some few diys after, Cssar himself came to ma!ie hw a visit 
and comfoit her. Sie Jay then opon her pallet-bed in undress, 
and, on his entering, sprang »q> from oil her bed, batdng nothing 
on but tlie one garment next her body, and flung herself at his 
feet, her hair and fare loohii^ wM ^ disfigured, her voice 
quivering, and her eyes sunk in licr head. The marks of the 
blows sIm had given herself were visifak about her bosom, and 
altogether her whde person seemed no less afflicted than her 
soul. But, for ail this, her dd cJiarm, and the boldness of her 
youtb/ul beauty, had not wholly left her, and, in spite of her 
present condition, slfflspaiHcd from within, and let itself appear 
in all the movements of her countenance. CEsai, desiring her 
to repose herself, sat down by her; and, on this opportuoicr-, she 
said soraethmg to justily her actions, attributing what she had 
done to the necessity she was under, and to her fear of Antony; 
and when Caaar, on each point, made bis objecrions, and sbe 
found herself confuted, she broke oS at once mto language of 
entreaty and deiorecation, as if she desired notbing more than 
to prolong her hie. i\nd at last, having by her a list of her 
frensure, she gave it into his han(k; and when Seleucus, one of 
her stewards, who was by, pointed out (hat various articles were 
omitted, and cbarced her with secretrag them, she flew up and 
caught him by the hair, end struck himsevenil blows on the face. 
Cajsarsmiimg and withholding her, '' Is it not very hard, Cssar,” 
said she, “ when you do roe the honour to visit me in this 
conldition I am in, that I should be accused by one of my own 
saa'ants of laying by some women’s toys, not meant to adorn, 
be sure, my uniappy sdf, but dial I might have some little 
present by me to make your Ottavia and your I.iria, that by 
tlieir intercession I mi^t hope to had you in some measure 
disposed to meicy? ” Casar was pleased to hear her talk thus, 
being now &s.surcd that sbe was desirous to live. And, therefore, 
letting her Imow that the things sbe had laid by she might dispose 
of as sbe pleased, and Ks usage of bw should be honourable 
above her expectation, he wait away, well satisfied that be bad 
oi’erreached her, bat, in feet, was hims^ deceived. 

There was a your^ man of distmetioa among Caesar’s com- 
panions named Comdros DoJabeHa. He was not without a 
certain tenderness for Oeqatra, and sent her word privately, as 
sbe had besought lum to do, that CKsat was about to return 
through Syria, ood that sbe and ha children were to be sent on 
within three days. When she understood this, she made, her 
request to CiEsar that be would be pleased to permit her to malie 
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obUtwns to the d^paftea Jabxty, wtuci being part^, sht 
ordered fcera-S tob* Earned to tbc¥^aw•wb«e Kt^h^Imi 
and there, accompanied by be- wOct, she embrac^ his tomb 

with utisin her ejes, and spoVetn this manner 'O.d^t 

Antony " said she, " it is not Jong «ince that with these hands 
I buned von, then they were free, flo" I am a captvr, Md pay 
these last duties to you with a gu^ opon me, ior fear that ray 
just picls asd sorrows shotdd impair my Kivue body, and make 
it less fit to appear r» then tnurophostt >on No further offer 
mgs «w libations erpect from me, ll«se are the last honnurs that 
Cleopatra am pay your memory, for she is to be buraed away 
far from you Nothin; cotthf fort us whilst we Lved. but death 
seetfistoliiitatntodwideiiB VoSjaRtssss" bw!\,ba.vtCoii''d 
a pare in Epiit, 1 , M Egyptian, am to seek that fivoisr, and 
none but lhat, m yoni countty Bm if the gods below, mtb 
whom you now are, eiffiei tan or do wiytwng (since tboce 
above have belraved us), suffer not your livmg mis to be aban- 
doned, let me aoc be led n tnucoph to your shame, but hide 
me and bury me here with you, smt*, amcofst all my bitter 
BisfortuOM, nothing has afflicted me hke this bnef tuse that 

1 ln*e liifd away If 5in y«\i ’’ 

ifavuig made thtse hroentauons, oowtisg the tomb with 
garlands and kistins it, sbe tfva orders to prepue her a bath, 
and, comm: cut of the Uth, m lay dowtt and made asoraptaous 
meal And a wgrtry fdl^ brought her a little bwlcet, which 
the guards mtercepting and asking what it nas, the fellow put 
the leaves which by appensost aside, and showed them it was 
full «! fga, and on thesr admumg ibt Urgecess and beauty of 
the figs, be laughed, and invited them to tike some, which they 
refused, and, suspecting nothing, bade bon carry them ui After 
herrrput,CleopatraKattoC«ara letter whichshe hid wntten 
and sealed, and, putting everybody out of the momunent but 
her too women, she shot the doors C*sar, opeumg her letter, 
and findu^ pathetic piujtn and entreaties that she plight be 
buried in the same tomb with Antony, soon guessed what vris 
doing At fist he was going tumself m ail baste, but, changing 
bis mnd, he sent otheis to see Ibe thing bad been quicklr 
done The messengetscameat ftifl speed, and found the guards 
ipprehensive of noUm^, bot 10 opening ihe doors they saw her 
stone-dead, Ivmg upon a bed of goW, set out m all her royal 
ornaments Iras, one of her women, lay dying at her feet, and 

Charni»n,justreadytoWJ,icaKe^letohoIdupherhead was 

■djasuag her mistress’s diadem And vhen one that came m 
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said angrily, " Was this well done 0/ your Jady, Channion? " 
" Extremely well,” she answered, “ and as became the descen- 
dant of so many kings; " and as she said this, she fell down dead 
by the bedside. 

Some relate that an a^ was brong^it in amongst those figs and 
covered with the leaves, and that Qeopatra had arranged that it 
might settle on her before she knew, but, when she took away 
same of the figs and saw it, she said, " So here it b," and held 
out her bare arm to be bitten. Others say that it was kept in a 
vase, and that she vexed and pricked it with a golden spindle 
till it seised her arm. But what rally took place is known to no 
one, since it 'vas also said that she carried poison in a hollow 
bodkin, about which she wound her hair; yet there was not so 
much as a spot found, or any symptom of poison upon her body, 
nor was the asp seen within the monument; only something like 
the trail of it was said to have been noticed on the sand by the 
sea, on the part towards vdiich the building faced and where the 
windows were. Some relate that two faint puncture-marks were 
found 00 Cleopatra's arm, and to thb account Casa: seems to 
have given credit; for in lus triumph there was carried a figure 
of Qeopatra, with on asp clinging to her. Such arc the vanoiis 
accounts. But Cssar, though much dbappointed by her death, 
yet could not but admire the greatness of her spirit, and gave 
order that her body dioold be buried by Antony with royal 
splendour and magnificence. Her women, also, received honau^ 
able buri-ti by his directions. Oeopatra had lived nine-and-Lhirty 
years, during twenty-twoof whidi shebnd reigned as queen, and 
for fourteen bad been Aatony's partner in his empire. Antony, 
according to some authorities, ms fifty-three, according to 
others, fifty-six years old. His statues were all thrown down, 
hut those of Cleopatra ware kft untouched; for Archibius, one 
of her friends, gave Cesar two thousand talents to save them 
from the fate of Antony's. 

Antony left by his tiirec wives seven diildren, of whom only 
^In^llus, the eldest, was put to death by Oesar; OcEavia took 
the rest, and brought tb^ up with her o'vn. Cleopatra, his 
daughter by Cleopatra, was given in marriage to Juba, tlie most 
accomplished of kings; and Antony, his son by Fulvia, attained 
such high favour tliat, whereas A^ppa was considered to hold 
the first place with C^r, and the sous of Livia the second, the 
third, without dispute, was possessed by Antony. Octavia, also, , 
having had by her first husband, Haccelhis, two daughters, and 
one son namedMarcellos, this son Casar adopted, and gave him 
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ha ckn-hter in mtmass. « <M Ortam one of the daughto 

toATippa ButtorcfJJusdyuJgaliPOrtinmediatelyafterbis 

mm^eVshe, Krwivmg that her brother ww at a to find 
elsswh^ an] sjre fnend to be hw soo in law, was the first to 
Tfcomniend that Agrtppa sbouM put awnv her daughter and 
narry Juki To this Cesar first, and then Agnppa himself, 
gave assent, so Aqnppa named Jola, and Octava. rtceivin™ 
her daLghter, msmed her to the joung Antony Of the two 
dJughten whom Ociana bad borne to Antony, the one was 
irsmed to Domitius Ahenoharbus, and the other, Antona, 
famous for her beauty and discretion, was mamed to Drusus, 
the son of LiMi, and stepson to Casar Of these parents were 
bora Geraiaaicus and Chuidios Oaodms reigned liter, and of 
the children of Cennaiiicus, Dius, after a reign of distinction, 
waskilJed with his wife and^3d, Agncpioa, after bearing a son 
Loans Domitus, to Ahenoharbus, was married to Qaudius 
Cmr, who adopted Potnilius, gmng hm the name of Nero Ger* 
msucus He was e.'sperpr n our toie, tsii put bis mathrr to 
death, ard with his toadvess and Mr came cot far from luiaing 
the I oimn empire, being Antony’s descendant m the fifth 
geseratien 


THE COllP'tRISOV OF DESIETRIUS AND AKTONT 

As both s« great esampfe of the V)ciss)Wd*s of fortune, let us 
first consider in what wav they attamed thftit ns\d 

Demetnus hired a kmgdom almdy w on for hin by Antigonus, 
toe most powerful of toe Suemsm, who, before Demetrius grew 
to be a man, traversed with hs armies and subdued the gmatet 
put of Ana. Antony's father was well enough in other tesp^cU, 
but was no wamor, and could betpieath no great legacy of repu 
tation to his son, who had the boldness, nevertheless, to tatc 
upon hiw toe govemraeDt, to whidi birth give fuel no claim, 
which had been held bv C«ar, end became toe mhentor of his 

greatbbenn. AndsDchpo»<rdtdhetttain,W]thonlyhiins£lf 

to toanV for it, that, in a divisioo of the whole empire into two 
pwons, he took and received the nobler one, and, absent bm- 
wf, ^ ha mere subslteras and heatenants often defeated the 
- utojns, aid drove the barbarous nations of toe Cautasas 
Mcc to tlw Cajpisa Sea. TIkx very things that procured him 
toitpot* bear witness to ha greatness Antigomu considered 
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Anripator’s daughter Phfla, in spite of the disparity of her years 
an advantagcousmatehfor Demetrius. Antony was thought dis- 
graced by his marriaffc vnth Cleopatra, a queen superior in power 
and glory to all, except Aisaces, who were kings in her time, 
Antony was so great as to be thoi^tl^ others worthy of hic'her 
things than his own derires. 

As regards the right and justice of thar aims at empire, Deme- 
trius need not bo blamed for seeldi^ to rule a people that had 
always had a king to rule them. Antony, svho enslaved the 
Roman people, Just liberated from the rule of Cresar, followed a 
cruel .and t)Tannical object Hb greatest and most illustrious 
work, his successful war with Brutus and Cassius, was done to 
crush the liberties of his country and of his fellow-citizens. 
Demetrius, till he was driven to cxtremiQ", went on, without 
intermission, maintaining liberty in Greece, and expelling the 
foreign garrisons from the cities; not like Antony, whoso boast 
was to have slain in Macedonia those who had set up liberty in 
Rome. As for the profusion and magnificence of his gifts, one 
poiart for which .^intcroy is lauded, I'croctriu? so fair outdid tbeatj 
that what ho gave to his enemies was far more than Antony 
ever gave to his friends. Antony was renowned for pving 
Brutus honoumbie burial; Demetrius did so to all the enemy’s 
dead, and sent the prisonen back to Ptolemy with money and 
presents. 

Both were insolent in prosperi^', and abandoned themselves 
to luxuries and enjoyments. Yet it cannot be said that Deme- 
trius, in bis revcllings and dissipations, ever let slip the time for 
action; pleasures with Mm attended only tiie superabundance 
of his case, and his Lamia, like that of the fable, belonged only 
to his playful, ball-waking, half-sleeping hours. When war de- 
manded tiis attention, hb ^ear was not -wreathed with i^7. nor 
his helmet redolent of unguents; be did not come out to battle 
from the women’s chamber, but, hashing the bacchanal shouts 
and putting an end to the oigi^ he became at once, as Euripides 
calls it," the minister of the unpriestly Mats;” and, in short, he 
never once incurred disaster through indolence or self-indulgence. 
Whereas .Aitony, like Hercules in the picture where Omphale is 
seen removing hb club and strippiog him of hb lion’s slin, was 
over and os'er again dLsarmed ty Qeopatra, and beguiled away, 
while great actions and enter|Hises of tire first necessitj' fell, as 
it were, from his hands, to go with her to the seashore of Canopus 
and Taphosiris, and play about .^d in the end, like another 
Paris, he left the battle to fly to her arms; or rather, to say tbe 
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truth, Pans fled when be »« already beaten , Antony fled first, 

and, foUowmg Cleopatra, abandoned hii victory. 

There -was no hn to prevent Demetcios from marrying rei-eraj 
wives, from the time of pbilip and Alexander it had become 
usual with Uacedotuan brigs, and be did no more 
done bv Lysiinachus and Ptolemy And those be mamed be 
treated honourably But Antony, fist of all, in martying two 
wives at once, id a thuig which w» Ronua had w allawcd 
himself, and then he drove away his lawful Roman wife to 
please the foreign and unlawful woman And so tJemetnus m* 
currsdnoharaiatall, AntonyprocuredhuniinbyhismarTuge 
On the other hand, no kcentmus act of Antony’s can be charged 
with that impiety whidi marks thoK of Demetina Historical 
wnleis tell us that the very dogs arc excluded from the w hob 
AcrcpoLs because of thetr gross, uncbanly habits The very 
Parthenon itself saw DetoeUiw consorting with harlots 
debauching free women of Athens The vice cf cruelty, also, 
retnote as it seems from the indulgeoce of voluptuous desires, 
must Ire attributed to him, w^, in the Mnuit of his pbasnns, 
allowed or, to say more tnly, compelled the death of the most 
beautiful and most chute of the Athenians, who found no wav 
but this to escape hjs vrokoce la ooc word, Antony himself 
suffered by his excesses, aad other people by th^ o! Ikmetnus 
In his conduct to lus patents, Demetnus was irreproachabb 
Artony gave up his mother’s brother, in order that he might 
bAve^vtXoUU Grew, this ttseUbeuig to cruel and sSoding 
an act that Antony would hardly be forgiven if Cicero’s death 
had been the price of this unck's safety la respect ol breaches 
of oaths and ticaties, the seuure of Artnbazes, and the assassi' 
nation of Aleicaader, Antony may urge the plea which no one 
denies to be true, tfat Artabares first abandoned and tetiayed 
him ID Media, DemetniBis allr^d by many to have indented 
false pretexts fur his act, and not to hare ntahated for injunes, 
but to have accused one whoa he inprtd himy|f 
The BchievetaeDts of Dernetnus are all his owm work 
Antony’s aoblett ard greatest victones were won in his absence 
by his Leutenants For thetr final disasfen they have both 
to thank themsehws, not, however, m an equal igree 
Dernetnus was deserted, the HsKedoiuans revolted from hiri, 
Anteny deserted othcn. and ran away while men were fightng 
for him at the rub of th«t lifts Tbe fenlt to be found with 
tte one u that he bad thus entire^ aliLuated the aSeeboni of 
tis suldieTs. the other’s conaemiation is that he abandoned so 
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miich Jove and faia as he stiD possessed. We cannot admire 
tlie death of either, hot that of Demetrius excites our greater 
contempt. He Jet Utnself become a prisoner, and was thankful 
to gain _a tliree yca«’ accesaon of life in captivity. He was 
tamed lilre a wild beast by his belly, and by wine; Antony 
took himself out of the wrld in awwadly, pitiiu!, and ignoble 
manner, but^ still in time to pieveat the enemy having his 
person in their power. 


DION 

Ip it ba true, Sosius Senedo, that, as Simonides tells us— 

" Of fht CormlhiaiB Troy <Joes not complain ” 
tor having taken part \rith the Aebsans in the siege, because 
the Trojans also hnd Corinthians (Glaucus, who sprang from 
Corinth) fighting bravely on their side, so .aiso it may be fairly 
said that neither Rooians nor Greeks can quatrel ivith &e 
Academy, each nation being equally represented in the follow- 
ing pair of lives, which will give an ^unt of Brutus and of 
Diony— Dion, who was Plato’s own hearer, and Brutus, who was 
brought up in hfs philosophy. They came from one and the 
self-same school, wliere they had been trrined ah'ke to run the 
race of honoor; nor need we wonder that in tlie performance 
of actions often most ncar^ allied and akin, they both bore 
evidence to the truth of what their guide w»d teacher said, tliat, 
without the concorreuce of power and success, with justice and 
prudence, public actions do not attain their proper, great, and 
noble character. For as Hppomaichus the wiBstling-ma.ster 
afEnneii, lie could distingiridi 1& sdiolaK at a distance, though 
tliey were but carrying meat horn the shambles, so it is very 
probable that the prindples of riio* who have had tiie same 
good education should appear wWi a resemblance in all their 
actions, creating in them a certain harmony and proportion, at 
once agreeable and becoming. 

We may also draiv s ciose pEtaOel of the lives of the two men 
from fhei'r fortunes, wheran chance, even marc than their own 
designs, made Ihem nearly alike. For they wore both ait off 
by an untm!cl 5 ’ death, not bmng able to accomplish those ends 
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vheh through man) nskj and d fficultifs they aim'd at Cut 
above aU tJus is most wonderful that bj preternatural inter 
posiUon both oi then had notiee gl^ea of dttii approachng 
death b> an unprop tioajfotia whidivisibl) appeared to them 
Altbou^ there are people leho utterly deny any such thing and 
say that no man m ha nght senses ever yet saw any 5Jp«r 
natural phantom or appint on bnt that children onij and siUv 
•women or men disordered by sekness in some atKiratioo ol 
the jnmd ot diitemperarore of the bodv have had empty and 
extravagant imaginations whilst the real etJ gemu super 
stiUoB was in themselves 'let iJ Don and Brutus men of 
solid und ntanding and pfcilosophm not to be eas ly deluded 
by faacyoc discomposed by any sudden apprehension were thus 
affected b> vis ons that they fctthvnth declared to t. <tr fnends 
what they had seen 1 know not how we can avoid idmitUnp 
again the utteily exploded opimon ct the oldest tines that Wil 
a^ beguiling spmts out of eovy to good taen and a des re of 
uspedmg then good deeds toale efforts to cents in them feeh 
mgs of tenor and distraction to make (hem shake and totter in 
their virtue kst by a steady and unbiassed perseverance they 
should obtain a bapp er condition than these ^mgs after deat^ 
But I shall leavx these thugs for another oppertmucy and in 
tlus twelfth book of the lives of great men compared one n th 
another beginwubhuwho-wMSie elder 
Donjsius the First harm; possessed himself of the gotem 
menl at once took to wife ih* daughter of Hermocrates the 
Syracusan, She inanoutbnakwhjch the QUrcnsmidebtfote 
the new power was well settled was abused m such a barbarous 
and outrageous mawict that f<M thaase she put aa tad to ha 
own life But D onysius when he was re-ejtabjshed and con 
finned m tus supremacy mamed two wives together one named 
Dons of Locn the other Anstomadie a native ol S cilv and 
daughter of K ppanma a man of the fint quality m Sj tactise 
and colleague with D onys us vdien he was first chosen general 
wth anhm ted powers for the war It is said he mamed them 
Mth in one day and no one ever krew which of the two be 
fint TOde his wile and ever ^ter be divided Kis kirdress 
tq^v between them both accompanying him together at h s 
table and in his bed by turns Inde^ the Sj-racusans were 
u^-ttbuttber own countiywoniaanuint be preferred before 
me stnngn but Dons to compensate her for her foreign ex 
^ttion had the good fortune to be the mother of the son and 
tit r 01 Gis jamily whilst AnStonache continued a loog Ume 
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Tritbout issue, though Blonyaiu was very desisous to have 
children by her, and, indeed, canstd Doris’s mother to be put 
to death, laying to her chai^ that she had given drugs to 
Aristomache to prevent her bang with child. 

Dion, Aristomache’s brother, at &st found an honourable 
reception for his sister’s sake; but his oum worth and parts soon 
procured him a nearer place in bis bratlier-in-law’s aficetson, who, 
among other favours, gave special conunand to his treasurers to 
furnish Dion with whatex'cr money he demanded, oni)- telling 
him on the same day what they had delivered out. Now, 
tiiough Dion was before reputed a person of bftj' character, o! 
a noble mind, and daiing courage, yet these excellent qualifica- 
tions all reaived a great development from the happy chance 
which conducted Plato into Sidly; notas«ir«dl}- by any human 
device or calculation, but some supernatural power, designing 
that t'nis remote cause should hereafter occasion the recovery of 
the Sicilians’ lost fiberty and the subversion of the riTannioal 
gwemment, bmght the plu'iosopher out of Italy to Syracuse, 
and made acquaintance between him and Dion. Dion wis, 
indeed, at this time extremely young in years, but of dl the 
scholars that attended Plato he was the quickest and aptest to 
learn, and the most prompt and eager to practise, the lessons of 
virtue, as Plato himself reports of him and his own actions 
suffictently testify. For though he had been bred up under a 
tyrant in habits of submission, accustoraed to a life on the one 
hand of send lity and intimidation, and yet on the other of vulgar 
display and luxury, the mistaken happiness of people that knerv 
no better tiling titan pleasure and self-indulgence, yet, at the 
first taste of reason and a philoso;^ that demands obedieoce 
to virtue, his soul was set in a flame, and in the simple irmocena 
of youth, concluding, ftoni his own disposition, that the same 
reason would work the same effects upon Dionysius, he made 
it his business, and at length obtained tite Savour of him, at a 
leisure hour, to hear Phto. 

At this their meeting, the subject-matter of their discouree in 
general was human virtue, but, ratne particularly, they disputed 
concen-ing fortitude, whidi Kato proved tyrants, of all men, 
had the least pretence to; and tiience proceeding to treat of 
justice, asserted the happy estate of the just and the miserable 
condition of the unjust: aigmuCTts wfticli Dionysius would not 
hear out, but, feeling hims^, as it wer^ convicted by bis words, 
spdmuch displeased to see tile rest of the auditors full of admira- 
tion for the speaker and captivated with bis doctrine, at last, 
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exceediBslj exaspeiattd, lie asled dsfi pMcreoptet ta a 
Tfhat bwaess he had in Siciy To which Plato answered, i 
came to sed: a virtuous man” "It seems, then, replied 
Dioni-sus, “ 1 ou have lost yeot labour ” Dwn, supposu^ that 
this was all, and that nothiis Imther could come of his anger, 
St Plato’s request, conveyed him aboard a galley, which was 
coareyrng PolLs, the Spartan, »au> Greece But Dionysius 
privately dealt with Pollis, all means V> kill Plato m the 
voj ag", if not, to be sure to sell him for a slave he would, oI 
course, take ao huf m of it, being the same just man as before , 
Le would enjoy that happiness, though helost his liberty PoBis, 
therefore, it is stated, earned Plato W) ^Egina, and there ‘old 
him, the ^inttans, then at war with Athens, having mid« a 
decree that whatever Athenian was taken on their coasts should 
forthwith be exposed to sale Kotwithstandmg, Dion was not 
m less favour and credit with Dionjsius than (otroetly, but was 
intrusted with the most considerable eropSoyiaeDts, and sent on 
important embassies to Canhage, in the management of whteb 
he gamed very gieat reputabon Besides, the usurper bOR 
with the liberty he took to speak tus mmd freely, be being the 
only man who, upon any occasion, durst boldlv uv what he 
thought, as, lor example, lo the rebuke he gave bm about 
Gdon- Dionvaus was ndtciding Oelon’s government, and, 
alluding to ba name, said be had been the laughing*stock of 
SicHy tVhile others seemed to adnure and applaud ^e quibble, 
Dion very wamlyxeplied, “heverthcless, it is certain that you 
are sole governor here, because you were tn-sted /or Gcloo’s 
sale, but far 3 our sake DO man wil! ever hereafter be tnihled 
again " For, indeed, Gelon had made a monarchy appear the 
b«t, whereas Dionysius had coovuced men that it was the 
worst of govenunents 

Dionysius bad three chfldien bv Dons, and by Anstomache 
four, two of which were daogltos, Sophrosyne and Arete 
Sophicsvne was mamed to ha son Dionysius, Arete, to his 
brother Theandes, after whose death Dion received hrs niece 
Arete to wife bow when Draysius was side and like to die, 
Dioa eudeavoured to speak with hint m behalf of the children 
rttaabyAnstonuchc but ws* still prevented by the physioans, 
who wanted to mgramte themselves with the next successor, 
who ^0 as Timmis reports, gave bun a sleeping ponon which 
which produced an insensibility only foTowed by 

Nevertheless, at the first couadl which the young Dioaysius 
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held ’j.-iih his friends, Koo <&coiirsed so well of the present 
state of affairs that he made all the rest appear in their politics 
but cHldren, and in thdr votes rather slaves than counsellors, 
who timorously and disingemioiisly advised what would please 
the young man, rather tiian what would advance his interest. 
But that which startled them most was the proposal he made 
to avert the imminent danger tfiey feared of a war with the 
Carthaginians, undeitalring, if Dtooysius wanted peace, to sail 
immediately over into ^ica, and conclude it there upon 
honourable terms; bu^ if he rather preferred war, then he 
would fit out and maintain at his own cost and charges fifty- 
galleys ready for the sendee. 

Dionysius wondered mudi at his greatness of mind, and 
received his offer with satisfactioo. But the other courtiers, 
dunking his generosity refiected upon them, and jealous of 
being lessened by his greatness, from hence took all occasions 
by private slanders to render him obnoxious to the young mac’s 
displeasure; as if he designed, by his power at sea, to surprise 
the government, and by the bdp of those naval forces confer 
the supreme authority upon hts sister Aristomache’s childTen. 
But, indeed, the most aj>parcnt and the strongest grounds for 
dislike and hostility existed already b the mfference of bis 
habits, and his reserved and separate way of living. For they, 
who, from the begiaoing by Datteries and all unworthy artifices, 
courted the favour and familiarity of the prince, youtlifu! and 
voluptuously bred, ministered to bis pleasures, and sought bow 
to find him daily some new amours and occupy him b vab 
amusements, with wine or with women, and b other dissipa- 
tions; by which means, the tyranny, like iron softened in the 
fire, seemed, indeed, to the subject, to be more moderate and 
gentle, and to abate somewhat of its extreme severity; the edge 
of it bebg blunted, not by the demencj’, but rather the sloth 
and degeneracy of tiie sovere^, whose dissoluteness, gabrng 
ground daili’, and growing upon him, soon weakened and broke 
tliose “ adamantine cfiains,” witb which his father, Dionysius, 
said he had left tiie monarchy fastened and secured. It is 
reported of him that, having begun a drunken debauch, he 
continued it ninety days sri^out intenuission; in all which 
time no pereon on bosmess was allowed to appear, nor im any 
serious conversation heatd at court, but drinking, sbging, 
da-ncing, and buffoonery reigned tiiere without control. 

It is likely then they had Ktfle landness for Dion, who never 
indulged himsell in any youthful pleasure or diversion. And 
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his very Tirtues vere tie matter of thetf calumnies, and were 
represented under one of other pkosiWe name a, vicM, they 
c^ed iis gravity pnde, his pbia‘< 5 ealmg seJIwill, ^e good 
zdvice be gave was all caistraed into repnmand, and he was 
cePTjred for neglectirg and scorning those m wbo« misd^ 
meiTours he dechced to participate And to say the truth, 
there was m his natural character something stately, austere, 
reserved, and imstwable m convcratian, which made hu com 
pany unpleasant a^ disagreeable not only to the young tyrant, 
whose ears had been cornipted bv flattcnes, many also of 
Dvon’s own mtoaie (rwnds, though they bved the integnty 
and generosity of his temper, yet Mamed hu manner, afld 
thought be treated those with whom he had to do less cour 
teovaSy aad aSabW than became a man f'Caged in civil business 
Of wbch Plato ^0 afterwards wrote to him, and, as it were, 
pmphetieally advised him caiefuOv to avoid an arbitrary temper, 
wheae pnipw helpmate was a seitaiy life And, mdeed, at ib» 
vert tune, though araifflstances made him so important, and 
Lithe danger of the tottmng govemment be was recognised as 
the coly or ihe ablest suipore of >1, yet be weD understood that 
he owed not hu nigb posiQoa to any good will or Licdness, but 
to the mere necessities of the usurp^ 

And, supposing the cau>e of this to be igsornsct and want ^ 
eduation, he endeavnured to induce the voung man mto a 
cojrK of bberal studies, and to give him some knowledge of 
moral truths and ressotung^ bopu^ be might thus lose hi. fear 
of virtuous living and learn to take pleasure in laudable actions 
Dionvsiitf, m his own nature, was not One cf the worst land of 
tyrants, but his father, fearing thw if he should come to under 
swd iimstlf better, and converse with wise and rasonibk 
men, he might enter into some des^ agamst bun, and dis 
possess him of hu power, kept hai claely shut up at home, 
where, for want of other company, and ignorant how to spend 
iu tune better, he busied liaKelf m mnlm^ UtUt cbivsts, 
caniilesucks, stools, tables, and other things of wood For the 
elder DioOysiiis was so difident and suspicious, and so con 
tDu^v on bji guard ^amst afl men, that be would not so 
much as let bis harr be trumned with any barber’s or hair 
ostter's iDStrumeiits, but made one of hjs artificers singe tun 
With a Inrt coal Ntstha were ha brother or his son allowed 
to come tnio his apartmmit m the dress they wore, but thev, 
as aJ othen, were stnpt to their skins by some of the guard, 
and, after bnng seen naked, put oa other clothes before tVy 
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ware admitted into tlie presence. WTien his brother Leptines 
was once describing the sitnation of a place, and took a javelin 
from one of the guard to draw the plan of it, he -e-as ej-.tremely 
angry with him, and had the sddicr who gave him the weapon 
put to death. He declared flie more judicious his friends were 
the more he suspected them; because he knew that, were it in 
their choice, they would rather be tyrants themselves than tlie 
subjects of a tyrant. He slew Marsyas, one of his captains 
whom he had prefened to a considerable command, for dream- 
ing that he killed him: without some previous waking thought 
and purpose of the kind, he could not, he supposed, have had 
that fancy in his sleep. So tmorous was he, and so miserable 
a slave to his fears, yet very angiy with Plato, because he would 
not allow him to be the valiantest man alive. 

Dion, as we ssdd before, seeing the son thus deformed and 
spoilt in character for want of teaching, exhorted him to study, 
and to use all his entreaties to persuade Plato, the first of philo- 
sophers, to visit him in Sidly, and wl^ he came, to submit 
liimself to his direction and adnee; by whose instructions he 
might conform his nature to the truths of virtue, and, living 
after the Hkeness of the Divine and glorious Jfodel of Being, out 
of obedience to whose control the general confusion is changed 
into the beautiful order of the universe, so he in like manner 
might be the cause of great happiness to himself and to all his 
subjects, who, obliged by his justice and moderation, would then 
willingly pay liim obedience as tkek father, which now grudg- 
ingly, and upon necessity, th^* arc forced to yield him as their 
master. Their usurping tyrant he wouM then no longer be, but 
their lawful king. For fear and force, a great navy and stand- 
ing army of ten thousand hired barbarians arc not, as his father 
had said, the adamantine chains whidt secure the regal power, 
but the love, zeal, and afflection inspired by clemency and 
justice; which, though they seem more pliant than the stiff and 
hard bonds of severity, are nevertheless the strongest and most 
durable ties to sustain a lasting go^'cmment. Jtoreover, it is 
mean and dishonourable toat arulcr, while careful to be splendid 
in his dress, and luxurious and ms^Scent in his habimtion, 
should, in reason and power of speech, make no better show 
than tile commonest of his subjects, nor have the princely 
palace of his mind adorned according to his royal dignity. 

Dion frequently CQtettainmg the fing upon this subject, and, 
as occasion offered, repeating some of the philosopher’s sayings, 
Dionysius grew impati«itly desiitnis to have Pl.ito's company, 
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8sd to bear bin isccnnC Forfiwth, ^enfore, 

ijBoa Isttw tfl bin to AtbtM, to wbidi Iboa added hu «n- 

»isoKwrt]p!^pi««ftl«Pyth^reaos«tfrcim 

ItaSr leni ib«r lecoamtadaOcua, ct^ tm to «ne and 
cbtoto » boTd wpon tiis pbit, yoathful soul, whi± his soEd 
jod ynAtr rewDaings ai^t steady, as it were, upon the S!M 

cfabsohitepQwertndKtfconiy Plato, as he teLs hnoseU, 

cut of EO« “r t«liag, kst it should 
that he »a3 a3 taere theory, tfid that o! hit own good wiD h* 
irouH errer ventore into action, hoping withal, that if he could 
work a care upon one pan, d«e head and fUide of the rest, he 
ELght renedy the disteiapers of the whole island of Sialy, 
yield'd to ther leqaests. 

But Dion's eaeimes, feaneg an slieranon la Diojiyn^, per- 
naded hsa to r«aB frm harashment Phihstus, a man ol kaja*d 
edacation, and at the sane tone of gr'at exp'necce in the wavs 
of tmats, and who cn^t serve as a counterpoise to Pbto and 
ha phibwfihv For mhstus fnjia the begianiag tad teen a 
great esmssefit n cstahhshing tmsn?, a^ (cpt a kmg 
QQ'ladbeUtt'oficeofG^tainoftbeotadeL There was a 
ttpon he had been mtunate with the noiher of Zheayaus 
&e fint, aad not nthout his pnnty And when tephtnes, 
haneg two daughters by a ensinsd w oman who h* hid de* 
bauch^, gave ooe of tim ta mrrug' to PluLmns, without 
icquactiflg Diflsysres.he. in great anger, put leptinesh my tress 
13 pTsoa, and bitaibed PbibtQS trm Sicily tVhempiJn, he 
fled to some olhi5fn*adsontbe Adna be coast, tn which tetae- 
iii»nt and leisure it b probabfe he wrote the greatest part of ha 
history, for b# t*tarned not into hu countrr danag the reiga 
oi that Dicnysjs 

But after his death, as u just lebted, D’oVs ceca- 

sicoed hnn to be lecaDed heae, as fitted for their purpose, and 
a faa fr~cd to the arbitrary goveniaient And thus, indeed, 
i-nmtdattly upon his retam be set hanself to ^ and at 

th* sirae tim* variou cahjames and aeccabons against Dios 
wer- bvothfnbrm^toflseluss as that he held cnrTespon 
discs with Theodotes and H^iacbdes, to sabreit tie government, 
douMlsss, It ts Chslv wuT^b, that Dion had entertamed 
hopes, or the cooing of Plati^to eacgate the ngid and despobc 
seventy of the tyranav, sad to give Dionysius the dharactet of 
a fair aad lawful govensor, and had detenmned, if he should 
rostmue averse to that, and were not to be reclaimed, to depos** 
him, and reswre the coamonwealth to the Symoyaas, not 
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that he approved a dfsnoctatic govenmient, but thought it 
altogether preferable to a tyranny, when a sound and good 
aristocracj' could not be jHitoired, 

This rvas the state of afim nten Pbto came into Sicily, who, 
at his first arrival, rvas recaved with wonderful demonstration 
of kindness and respect For one <rf flic roj'al chariots, richly 
ornamented, was in attendance to receive liim when he came 
on shore; Dionysius hmself sacrificed to the gods in thankful 
acknowledgmerit for the great happiness wiuch Itad befallen his 
government. The dtizeas, also, began to entertain marvellous 
hopes of a speedy reformation, when they observed the modesty 
which now ruled in the banquets, and the general decorum 
which prevailed in all tite court, that tyraiU himself also be- 
having with gentleness and humanity in all fteti matters of 
business that came before him. "Hictc was a general passion 
for reasoning and philosophy, insomuch that ^ very palace, it 
is reported, was filled with dust by the concoorse of the students 
In mathematics wto were working their ptohlems there. Some 
few iiiy$ after, it was the time of one of the Syracusan sacai- 
fices, and when the priest, as he was wont, prayed for the long 
and safe continuaace of the tyranny, Dionysius, it is said, as be 
stood by, cried out, “ Leave c>ff praying for evil upon us.” 1005 
sensibly vexed Philistus and his party, who conjectured, that if 
Plato, upon such brief acquaintance, had so fer transformed 
and altered the young man’s mind, ionger converse and greater 
intimacy would nve him such influence and authority that it 
would be iropossiMe to withstand him. 

Therefore, no ionger jaivately and apart, but jointly and in 
public, all of them, they begmi to slander Dion, noising it about 
that he had chamed and bewitched Dionysius by Plato’s 
sophistry, to the end that when he was persuaded voluntarily to 
part with his power, and Jay down his authority, Dion might 
take it up, tmd settle it upon his ^ter Aristomache’s ciiildien. 
Others professed to be in^nant that the Athenians, who 
formerly had come to Sidly mtb a great fleet and a numerous 
land army, and perilled miserai^ without being able to take 
the city of Syracuse, shouH now, by means of one sophister, 
overtuin the sovereignty of Dionytins; inveighing him to casliier 
his guard of ton thousand biuss, diamss a navy of four hundred 
galleys, disband an army of ten Ihousand horse and many times 
over that number of foot, and go seek in the schools an un- 
known and imaginary Mss, and leara Ity the mathematics bow 
to be happy; while, in the meantime, the substantial enjoy- 
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Qwts of absobte power, ndos and pleaiure -woaW l» bsndotj 

OTertoD^aandhissatersduJdiea 

Bi thes' means, Ihon befian to incul at fot s\apjaoa, tad 
bv derrees more apparent dispfcasare and hosuatj" A letter, 
aL, was mteropted and bros^bt to tie young prmc- vhch 
Dion had wntt-a to the GrtbagniLUi agents, adsTS^ them 
tiut, when they titattd with pwnysios coaammg the peace, 
they should not eeme to thur audience aithont comnumcating 
sntb him th*y would not fail to obtam by this means all that 
thev wanted ^\4«l Dioays u$ had shown th» to Phiistus, 
and consulted with tan as Titfwis lelates, about it, be over 
resehed Dicn by a feigned reconciliatjon, professing, after some 
fair and reasonable expressioa of his feehngs, that he was at 
fnecds with him, and thus, leadutg him alone to lie seaside, 
under the castle wall he sbowtd him the 1 tter, and taxed him 
widi coaspinng wiii the <*anb<giru.'»;»t against hm Ard wh^ 
IhoB esssj-ed to speah in hu awn defrac*, Didutoj* sufie~d 
him tot, hut uranediattly forad. haa ab&j^ a boat, whi& Uj 
Aere fo' that purpose and coBinaiided the sailors to set hia 
ashore oo tbe coast of Italy 

^^1lea thu wu pubticlr Itnown, and was tbou^t ntr baid 
usaf*, toere wu taudi Lfflnioooti la the tyraots own house* 
hold oa accoant of the womea, but tie Qtiaem of Sj'raase 
cscouragnl thetosehts expectmg that for his sake soa^ dis 
tortjanct would ensue, which, tcgether with the nustrttst others 
would now feel might occasioQ a gen*ral change and revoIuPoi 
tathesUte Bionvsu-sseeingthis tockaVirm.ardendeawoured 
to paofv the women and olhen of Bjon’s kindred and friends, 
assures them that be bad tot bamshed, but only sent bun out 
of the way for a tine, for fear of his pwn passion, which lai^bt 
be provoked «ome day bv Dwn's self will mto some act which 
he should be sorry for He gave also two ships ta bis tekuoru, 
with liberty to send into Pebponnesij for t»m whatever of bis 
property or servants they thought fit. 

D-oa was vov nch, and had hts house famished with Lnle 
Iks than ni)'a] splendour nod taagmfieence These valuables 
bis fnead, packed up and conveyed to hen, beades taany rich 
presets wUcb were sratbtm by the women and his adherents 
So that, so far as wealth and nches went, he made a noble 
a^iitace ssoraug tit fijetba, and fiiey might judge, by tbe 
tffl jence of the exile what was the power of the trunt 

Dion^ius immediately tcpotwI fUto into the castle, desiim 
as. under colour of an honeutab’* and kind reception, to set k 
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k'staW Mow Dion, and dtclate to the 
Mrld, in Ins behalf, how injononsly he had been dealt with 
And, moreover, time and amvesation (as wild beasts by use 
grow tame and tractable) had bronght Dionysius to endure 
«atos mmpany imd discouise, so that he began to love the 
philosopher, but with such on aScction as had something of the 
t>TMt in It, requiring of Plato flat he should, in return of his 
randness, love him only, and attend to him above all other men; 
hang ready to permit to his cm the chief management of 
auaics, and even tlie government, too, upon condition that he 
viouid not prefer Dion's friendsh^ before his. This extravagant 
allMtion was a great trouble to Plato, for it was accompanied 
mtii petulant and jealous huinours, like the fond nassions of 
toese that are desperately in love; frequently he was’ angry and 
leil mt \Yith hini, and presently begged and entreated to be 
iriMds again. He was beyond measure desirous to be Plato’s 
scholar, and to proceed in the study of philosophy, and yet ho 
i^hamcd of it ivith those who spoke against it and professed 
to flunk it would ruin him. 

But a war about this time breaking out, he sent Plato away, 
praising him in the summer to tcc^ Dion, though in this ho 
broke his word at once; nevertheless, be remitted to him his 
revenues, desiring Plato to excuse him as to the time appointed, 
because of the war, but, as soon as he had settled a peace, he 
^'ould immediately send for Dion, requiring him in the interim 
*0 be quiet, and not raise any disturbance, nor speak ill of him 
among the Grecians. This Plato endeavoured to effect, by 
keeping Dion with him in the academy, and busying him in 
philcsophical studies. 

Bion sojourned in flie Upper Town of Atiiecs, with Callippus, 
l®e of hb acquaintance; but for his pleasure be bought a seat 
m the country, which afterwards, wh® he went into Sicily, he 
gavetoSpeusippus, who had been Iris most frequent companion 
'vhile he was at Athens, Plato so arrangfog it, with the hope 
uiat Dion’s austere temper ought be softeied by agreeable com- 
pany, with an occasional Buxture of seasonable mirth. For 
Speusippus was of the character to afford him this; we find him 
spoken of in Timon's Silli, as "good at a jest." And Plato 
himself, as it happened, befog cafled upon to furnish a chorus 
pf boys, Dion took upon him the ordering and management of 
It, end defrayed the whole a^tsae, Plato giving him flu's oppor- 
to oblige the Atbenians, which was likely to procure his 
fnend more kindness than himsdf credit Dion went also to 
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» sCTtoJ other otics. ratmg lhenoble!tMan.oitjtjtesiiun- 
Bt penoos m Gt«ct, aid lomug ■» their nmations aod 
entertaitvraents m their tunes a fesuvaL In all wpjcn, no sort 
of vubar ipiorance, or tvranme assumption, or Itminousness 
was remarked in him, but, on the cnctriii>, a great deal of 
temperance, generosity, and courage, and a weD-becozaing ta«e 
for reasoning and philosophic dtscomses By which means he 
gamed the love and admiration of ah men, and in many oties 
had public honours decreed him, the lacedmoRians making 
him a amen ol Sparta, ynthoot regard to the d^p\tasMit t>f 
Jhonysius, though at that tune he was aiding them m thert 
yrars gainst the Thebans 

Jt IS related that once, upon mvtution, he went to pay a 
visit to Ptoodorus, the Ifegamn, a man, it would seem, of 
vealth and importance, and when, oa account of the concourse 
of people about bos door, and the press of business, it was very 
troublesome and difficult to get access to him, tunung about to 
bu fnead>, who seemed concerned and angry at it, “ Uhat 
reason,” said he, '‘base «e to blame Ptceodorus, when we our- 
selves used to do no fetter when we aere at Syricuje? " 

After some liitle tune, Diooysros, envying Dion, and jealous 
fi{ the favour and isteret he had among ibo Greoans, pot a 
stop upon ha incomes, and no loi^tr tent him hss rtveaoea, 
mwng his own commissiortn tnstees of the estate But, 
endeavouring to obvute the Ql'WiQ aad discredit which, upon 
Plato’s account, miiht acme to him among the phflosophers, 
he collected in his court many reputed learned men, and am- 
bitiously desiring rj surpass tbem in their debates, he was forced 
to make use, oftio nconecily, of arguments he had picked up 
from Pbto And now be wished for his company again, repeat- 
ing he had not made better use of it when he had it, and had 
given no greater heed to his admirahle lessons Lie a tyrant, 
theiefore, incon.' derate » ho desires, headstrong and violent in 
wlateve? he toA a will to, on a sadden he was eagerly set on 
the des’jtt o( tecallmg ban, asvd Wt, no stone 'unturtied, bat 
addressed Kmiself to Arcbytis, the Pjthagorean (ba acquaint- 
ance and hiendly relations ‘with wbom owed their ongm to 
Plato), and persuaded huti to stand as surety for his engage- 
ments, and to request Plato to reeisit Sicfly 

Ardiyus, therefore, sent Arcbedemus and Dionysius some 
gxlsys, with divers friends, toentreat hjs return, inoreover,he 
wiute to him himself expressly aad m plain terms, that Dioa 
toast tcrtr look for any favour or kindness if Plato would not 
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be prevailed with to come into Sicily; but if Plato did come 
Dion should be assured of whatercr he desired. Dion also re- 
ceived letters full of solicitadaiis from his sister and his wife, 
ui^dng him to beg Plato to gtadfy Dionysius in this request, 
and not give him an excuse for further ffl-doing. So that, as 
Plato says to himself, the third time he set sail for the Strait 
of ScyDa — 

“ Venluiiog agaui Charybdis's dangerons pilf,” 

This arrival brought great joy to Dionysius, and no less hopes 
to the Sicilians, who were earnest in their prayers and good 
wishes that Plato might get the better of Philistus, and philo- 
sophy triumph over tyranny. Neither was he unbefriended by 
the women, who studied to oblige him; and he had with Diony- 
sius that peculiar aedit whi^ no man else ever obtained, 
namely, liberty to come into his presence without being examined 
or searched. ^Tien he would have given him a considerable 
sura of money, and, on several repeated occasions, made fresh 
ofiers, which Plato as often dectin^, Arisdppus, the Cyrensaa, 
then present, said that Dionysius was very safe in his nuni- 
ficence, he gave little to those who were ready to take all they 
could get, and a great deal to Plato, would accept of nothing. 

After the first compliments of kindness were over, when Plato 
began to discourse of DioQ, he was at Gist diverted by excuses 
for delay, followed soon after by complaints and disgusts, though 
not as yet observable to others. Dionysius endeavouring to con- 
ceal them, and, by other civilities and honourable usage, to draw 
him ofi from his afiectioo to Dion. And for some time Plato 
himself was careful not to let aoyttung of this dishonesty and 
breach of promise appear, but bore with it, and dissembled his 
annoyance. 'While matters stood dius tetween them, and, 
as they thought, they were unobserved and undiscovered. 
Helicon, the Cy2ieenian, one of Plato’s followers, foretold an 
eclipse of the sun, which happened according to his prediction; 
for which he was much admired by the D^ant, and rewarded 
with a talent of silver; whereupon Aristippus, jesting with some 
oihere of the philosophere, told them, he also could predict 
something extraordbaiy; smd on their entreating him to declare 
it, “ I foretell,” said he, “ that before long there will be a quarrel 
between Dionysius and Plato.” 

At length, Dionysius made sale of Dion’s estate, and con- 
verted the money to his own use, and removed Plato from an 
apartment he had in tbs gardens td the palace to lodgings among 
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the guards he kept m pa), iriio from ihe first had hated Pkto 
5ou;ht oppDrtJinitjr to make auay with him, su&posmrr b 
“ Jay down the Bo^erament aaTdisbad 

\\-hen Archytu underetood the danger he was in, he mane- 
diately sent i g^ey with messengeis to demand him of Dion^ 
«us alleging that he stood engaged lor h« safety, upon the 

not altogether igree with th^’H^t.^^ do 

ttmity tol)Su‘I M feSwW^S 'P*" 

»ife, on which matter pSTSJ hL k 4^“ ^ 

corrtTOodence with DiSSm 7^ 

^hment, Dionvsms, wb«^ 

hm to ask Dicm pntately 3 b ^ 

another ma. F^t^Vl'! ^ ‘'" 5 * »» wife’s 
or nised bj Dion's enemies «?««» " hether tnie. 

to him, and that be IvedSth b 
PJato therefore came to AtW 4 '“'“5 "11“ 

to Dw,he Wrote ilettertoniiiiire^ had mentioned the subject 
openly, but on this m laiwo-f oJ other matters 

s^d by him alone, designed to be imder- 

^hout the business, and »tth Dion 

^ent toe affront, if « jWjj 1 ^ he would highly 

therefore, w’hile th«V,? '"T At that 

modatioD, he took do new stem J[fk F”* hnpes of an accora- 

^ “"i.™ 


"ve with Dion’s child But wh« .v suffenng her to 
that no recondhatico^M^*^"^ to that 

^ ^nd visit, WSJ «"<! PI>to, alttr 

reed Aiete, against hw *rei ^ displeasure, he then 

;« oantes, „ Um " Tunoerato, i, nt hm 


)™« and l.n.trfarh”.rK"'' 


“«ame his enM„„ . husband of his 

‘mt for to sister, “ •'“"'"toIMy. 

» that, being pmy to her 
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liushand’s flight, she had not dedared it to him. But the lad/, 
confident and fearless, made him this reply; ” Do you believe 
me, brother, JQ bad a wife, or sotiiotaousa woman, that, having 
known my husband’s flight, I would not have borne his com- 
pany, and shared his fortoncs? 1 knew nothing of it; since 
olhennse it had been my bettff lot to be called ^)0 wife of the 
exile Polyxenus than the mstcr of die tyrant Dionysius.” It 
is said, he admired her free and ready ansRer, as did the Sjra- 
cusans also her courage and virtue, insotnnch that she retained 
her dignit)’ and princely retinae after die dissolution of tlie 
tyranny, and when she died, the citizens, by public decree, 
attended the solemnity of her funeral And the story, though 
^digression from the present puTiose,«-as well nortli the telling. 

From thus time, Dion set his mind upon warlike measures; 
with which Plato, out of respect for past hospitalities, sad 
because of his age, would have nothing to do. But Speusippus 
and the rest of hts friends assisted and encouraged him, bidding 
him deliver Sicily, which with lift-up hands implored his help, 
and with open aims was ready to receive biro. For when Plato 
was staying at Syracuse, Speusippus, being oftenei than be in 
company with the citizens, had more thoroughly made out bow 
they were inclined ; and though at first they had been on tiieir 
guard, Euspecting his bold language, as ihoi^ be had been set 
on by the tyrant to ffcpanlIiem,y«atlBngtb they trusted him. 
There was but one mmd trod one wish or ptayet among them 
all, that Dion would undetuhe the design, and come, though 
without either navy, men, horse, or arms; t^t he would simply 
put himself aboard any ^p, and laid SiePians his person 
and name against Dionysius. This information from Speusippus 
encouraged Dion, who, concealing his real purpose, employed 
ids friends privately to raise what men they could; and many 
statesmen ond philosophers were asststii^ him, as, for instance, 
Eudemus the Cyprian, on whoa dca& Aristotle wrote his 
Dialogue of the Soul, and Thnomdes the Leucadian. Ifiey 
also engaged on his side ililtas the Thessalian, who was a 
prophet, and had studied in the Academy. Bur of nh that were 
banished by Dionysius, who were not fewer than a thousand, 
five and twenty only jmned in the enterprise; tlie rest were 
afraid, and abandoned it Tl»e tmdezvews was in the island 
Zacynthus, where a smafl force of not quite eight hundred men 
came together, ail of them, however, persons already distin- 
guished in plenty of previous hard service, their bodies well 
trained and practised, and tiieir eiqxrieiice and courage amply 
HI m ■ H 
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riffiaent to ammate and ooboldea to action the ntinbers whom 
Dion expected to ]oiq hm m SicSf 
\et these men, when thqr fint undentpod the expcdiOon 
was against Dionysius, were trmibbd and disheartened, blaming 
Pion, diat, burned oa lOie a. madman by mere passion and 
despair, he rashly threw both himself and them into certain 
rum hor were they less angry with their comminden and 
muster masters that they had not la the b^inning let them 
know the design But wIko Dion in his address to them had 
set forth the unsafe and weak condifion of arbitrary govern 
meat, and declared that he earned them rather for conunanders 
than soldiers, theatizem of Syracuse and the rest of the Sicilians 
having been long ready lor a remit, and when, after him Ala- 
menes, an Achaean of the highest birth and rtpuBtlon who 
B^panied the expedioon, harangued them to the same effect, 
they were amteaLed. 

^ tuurntr, and the Etesian winds 
Uowmi !ta% oa the leis, the mown was at the full, when 

solem^ tis soldien to the temple m all their urn 

S *»* them 

® Zaeynthians, where he had made 
they beheld 
0 ^ tie gold aid silver 

enterprise ’nthnut ^ l^“ardous ^ 

cent assurances of ®°® 

bbahom anST alter the 

moQO was eclipsed ' which prayers offered, the 

stood the rtvolufinn. nf , wondCT to Dion, who trader 

0 O*mb.dowrf“„d tuSki!! 7/“ TT 

sirs Butbecauwif*. ^tween beraad the 

M3ias the duTnw ^ 

We them beT^^S “*1 of the .«™bly, 

flat the d„„, ^ loiii?®'* *“ '"I’Pl' 

Sta™ «nd tot toetetmoget pre^t 

nothing at this time . eclipsed and obscured, 

01 Dionysius, their than the sovereignty 

«twsuub this brwhtaes! 

™> hliitas, in public, descanted 



upoa the incident. But concerning a swarm of bees whidi 
settled on the poop of Hoa’s slup, he privately told him and 
his friends that he feared the great actions they were like to 
perform, though for a time th^ should thrive and flourish, 
would be of short continuance and soon sufier a decay. It is 
reported, also, that many proxies happened to Dionysius at 
that time. An eagle, snatching a javelin from one of the guard, 
carried it aloft, and from thme* let it M into lie sea. The 
water of the sea that snisbcd the caslle walls was for a whole 
day sweet and potable, as many tisW tasted it experienced. 
Pigs were lanowed perfect in all their other parts, but ^vithout 
ears. This the diviners declared to portend revolt and rebellion, 
for that the subjects would no longer give ear to the commands 
of their superiors. They expound^ the sweetness of the water 
to signify to the Syracusans a change from hard and grievous 
times into easier and more happy circinnstances. The eagle 
being the bird of Jupiter, and the ^ear an emblem of power 
and command, this prodigy was to dmote that the chief of the 
gods designed the end and dissolucionof the present goveromeat. 
These things Theopompus relates in his history. 

Two ships of burden carried all Dion’s men; a third vessel, 
of no great size, and two gall^s of thirfy oars attended them. 
In addition to Us soldiers' otvo aims, be carried two thousand 
shields, a very great number of darts and lances, and abundant 
stores of all manner of provisions, that there might be no want 
of anything in their voyage; tbrir purpoH bemg to keep out at 
sea during the whole voyage, and use the winds, since all the 
land was hostile to them, and Philistus, they had been told, was 
in lapyria with a fleet, looking out for iem. Twelve days 
they s^ed with a fresh and gentle breeze; on tire thirteenth, 
they made Pachynus, the Sicilian cape. There Protus, the chief 
pilot, advised them to land at once and without delay, for if 
they were forced again from tiie shore, and did not take advan- 
tage of the headland, th^ im^ ride out at sea many nights 
and days, rvaiting for a soutbsfy wind in the summer season. 
But Dion, fearing a descent mo near his enemies, and desirous 
to begm at a greater distance and further on in the country', 
sailed on past Pachynus. Th^ had trot ^ne far, before stress 
of weather, the wind blowing hard at north, drove the fleet 
from the coast ; and it bemg now about the time that Arciurus 
rises, a violent storm of w^ and rain came on, with thunder 
and lightning; the mariners wereattiteir wits’ end, and ignorant 
what course they ran, until on a sudden they found they were 
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dnving with the sea on Cerctna, the eland on the ojast of Afnca, 
just where jt is most aaggy and dangerous to nm upon Upon 
the di2s there they escaped narrowly of being forced and staved 
to pieces, but, Iiboun^ haul at their oars, mth much diS- 
culty they Lent dear until the storm ceased Tien, lighting by 
chance upon a vessel, thqr understood thev were upon the 
Heads, as it « called, of the Great Syrtis , and when they were 
pow B|:ain disheartened by a sudden calm, and bratmg to and 
fro without malfing any way, a soft air began to blow from tbe 
land, when they expe^ anything rather than wind from the 
south, and scarce behesed the b^py change of their fortune 
The gale giadnally moeasfl^, and hymning to blow fresh, they 
clap^ on all their safe, and, ffaymg to tbe gods, put out 
sgaaj into the open seas, steering tight from Afnca for Sicfly- 
And, ru nn ing st^y before the wind, tbe fifth day they amved 
at Kmoa, a little town of SicDy, «n the dominion of the Cartha- 
ginuns, of which Si-nalus, an acquaintance and friend of Pion’i, 
happened at that time to begorersor, who, not knowing it was 
Dion and lis fleet, endeavoured to hiajer his men from landing, 
but they rushed on shore with their swords m their hands, not 
ibvjig any of their opponenu (for this Dion had forbidden, 
l^use ol ha friendship with the Canhagiiuans), but forced 
them to ncTMt, and, foUowu^ dose, pressed in a body with 
them mlo &e place, and took it As soon as the two eem- 
manden met, they mutually saluted each other, Dion delivered 
up the plaa again ta Synius, withooi the least daia:^ done 
and enter^ed the 

solders, and soppLed Dion with what he waawi 
Ibey were most o» all encouraged by the happy axident of 

whM IV.B ITi of ships to Italy^ercfore, 

^ ^ should refresh them- 
would not be Drava^^*'?i.”h twublesome voy'age, they 
of that opportouty 

to Srran«f I .Jj ^ *®®d them Straight on 

5! te M TOii, kJ Si’S. 

The first thif « JT.-T*?*" directly to Syracuse 
dred horse of the %«nS.Sb^ 

Md, after 

of Dionj sius, and w2 tla^ ® 

we pnnapalioan among his friends now 
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remaining in tie city, immediately dcspatckd a courier to 
Dionysius, with letters amiounang Dion's atriv^; while he 
himself look all possible care to prevent imy stir or tumult in 
the city, where all were in peat excitement, but as yet con- 
tinued quiet, fearing to gh"* too much credit to wfaat was re- 
ported. A very strange aeddent happened to the messenger 
who was sent with the leticss; for bemg arrived in Italy, as he 
travelled through the land of Rhenium, hastening to Dionysius 
at Caulonia, he met one of his acquiuntance, who was carrying 
home part of a sacrific*. ‘ He acc^ted a piece of the flesh, wiuch 
his friend offered him, and proceed on his journey with ail 
speed; having travelled a good part of the night, and being, 
dirough weariness, forced to take a little rest, he laid himself 
donm ID the next convenient place he came to, which was in a 
wood near the road. A wolf, scenting the flesh, came and seized 
it as it lay fastened to the l^er-bag, and with the flesh carried 
away the bag also, in whidi were the letters to Dionysius. The 
man, awaking and missiog his bag, sought for it up and down a 
great while, and, not flodtng it, resolved not to go to the king 
without his letters, but to conceal himself, and keep out of 
the way. 

Dionysius, therefore, came to hear oi the war in Sicily from 
other bands, and that a good while after. Im the meantime, as 
Dion proeceded in his march, the Camarioeans joined his forces, 
and the country people in the territory of SyTacuse rose and 
joined him in a large body. Tbe Leontines and Campanians, 
who, wifh Tifflocrates, guarded the EpiMlse, receiving a false 
alarm which was spread on purpose by Dion, as if he intended 
to attack their cities &st, lut Timocrates, and hastened o9 to 
carry succour to their own homes. Iv'evra of which being brought 
to Dion, where he lay near Maers, he raised ha camp by night, 
and came to the river Anapns whMi is distant from the city 
about ten furlongs; there he made a halt, and sacrificed by the 
river, offering vows to the rising sun. The soothsayers declared 
that the gods promised hhn victory ; and they that were present, 
seeing him assisting at fee sacrifice with a garland on his head, 
one and all crowned themselve with garlands. There were 
about five feousand that had joined his forces in their inarch; 
who, though hut ill-provided, with such weapons as came next 
to hand, made up by zeal and courage for the want of better 
arms; and when once they were told to advance, as if Dion 
were already conqueror, they ran forward with shouts and 
acclamations, encouraging each ofeer wife tbe hopes of libcr^. 
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The most consiaeraWe men and better sort ol tbe citons of 
S>Tacuse, dad aDm-ffiite, met hmat the gates -^epopul^ 
set MPOQ »I1 w«e of Dionysius’s party, and pemapaUv 
Mirched for those they cailed «tten or jnforraen, a number of 
nicked and hateful wetches, who made it their business to go 
op and down the aty, thnisung themselves mw aJl compnies, 
that they might inform Dtorysuu what men said, and how they 
stood afietttd. Thesevretelhefistthat suffered, terns beaten 
to death by the ttowd 

rimocnites, not being able to farce his way to the garrison 
that kept the castle, took horse, and fled out of the city, filling 
all the places where he catoe with fear and confusion, magnify- 
mg the amount of Dion’s fortes that he might not be supposed 
to have deserted his charge without good ttasoti far it. Bj 
this tune. Dion was come up, and appeared m the sight of the 
people, he marched first in a rtch sut of arms, and by him on 
ene bwd hi$ brother. Uegades, on the other, CaDippus the 
Atbeoiaa, crowned with garlands 01 the lortign soldiers, a 
hundred followed as has guard, and their several officers led the 
Rst in good order; the Syracusans looking on and welcoming 
then, as li they believed the whole to be a sacred and religious 
procession, to celebrate the solemn entraoce, after an absence 
o! forty-eight years, ol liberty and popular government 
Dion entered by the llenttid gate, and. having by sound cf 
mnnpet quieted the noise of Uk people, be caused proclamatioa 
to be made, that Dico and Meades, who were come to over- 
throw the t)Tannic3l gownroent, did declare the Syiacusans 
and aH other SidluUB to be ftee from the tyrant But, being 
drSiiOTs to haTsnjae the people humdl, he went up through the 
Achradm. The atiuns on each side the wav brought victims 
for sacrifice, set out their tables and goblets, as he passed 
bv each door threw flowere and ornaments upon bun, with vows 
and acdamations, henounng him as a There was under 
the castle and the Fentapym a lofQ’ and conspicuous sun dial, 
ahKh Dionysius had set up Getting up upon the top of that, 
be made an oration to the people, calling upon them to mamtaia 
ind dsfend thsir fiberty, who, with great expressions of joy 
and acknowledgment, created Dion and Megades generals, with 
plenary powers, joining in commission with them, at their desire 
entitatv, twenty colleagues, of whom half were of those 
tMt had returned with them out of banishroent It seemed 
also to the diviners a most happy omen that Dion, when he 
taade ms address to the people, had under his feet ihe stately 
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monument whicJi Dionyans had been at such pains to erect; 
but because it was a sun-dial on 'rtudi he stood when he was 
made general, they esq>TesBed some feaK lhat the great actions 
he had performed might be sut^ect to change, and admit some 
rapid turn and declinatioD of fortune. 

After this, Dion, takir^ the Ef^he, released the citizens who 
were imprisoned there, and then raised a wall to invest the 
castle. Seven days after, Dionysius arrived by sea, and got 
into the citadel, and abwit the same time came carriages, bring- 
ing the aims and ammunition which Dmn had left with Synnlns. 
These he distributed amor^ the citizens; and the rest that 
wanted furnished themsdves as well as they could, and put them- 
selves in the condition of zealous and serviceable men-at-arms. 

Dionysius sent agents, at first privately, to Dion, to tiy what 
terms they ceuM moke wiQi him. But he declaring that any 
overtures they had to make must he made in public to the 
Syracusans as a free people, envoys now went and came between 
the tyrant and the people, with fair proposals, and assurances 
that they should have ab^emeots of tbw tributes and taxes, 
and freedem from the burdens of military expeditions, all wMch 
should be made according to their own approbation and consent 
with him. The Syracusans laughed at these oSers, and Dion 
returned answer to tite envoys, tiiat IKonysius must not think 
to treat with them upon any other mnns but resigmn| the 
government; which if he would actually do, he would not 
forget how nearly be \m related to tdro, or be wanting to 
assist him in procuring oblivion for Ae past, and whnievcr else 
was reasonable and just. Diotysius seemed to consent to this, 
and sent his agents r^ain, desiring some of the Syracusans to 
came into the citadel and discuss wiA lum in person the terns 
to which on each side Aw might be wilfing, after fair debate, 
to consent. There were, Aeicfore, some deputed, such as Dion 
appro^-ed of; and Ac general rumour from Ae castle was, Aat 
Dionysius would volimtaii^' resign his auAority, and raAer 
do it himself as his own good dwd than let it be Ae act of 
Dion. But this profesaou was a mere trick to amuse Ac Syra- 
aisans. For he put the deputies Aat were sent to him in 
custody, and by break of day, havii^ fot to encourage his 
men made Aem drink pkmtifaBy of raw wine, he sent Ae 
garrison of mercenaries out to make a sudden sally against 
Dion’s works. The attad: was quite unexpected, and Ae 
barbarians set to work bold^ wiA load cries to pull down Ae 
cross-wall, and assailed the Syracusans so furiously Aat Aey 
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werenotabktoinauitamtbOTpwt. 

hired soldim 00 fcst tabng ttealam advanced to the^cue 
neither did they at first know what to do or how to employ 
the ad they bnra^t not beta* aWe to hear commands of 
their officers amidst the nose and confusion of the Syr ci^ 
who 0 a frem ihe and m n unoog them breatmg 
thscyeh th*w ranis tiatd Dam teemg none of his orden couJd 
be h^ resolved to \lA &:» Mt by CSSflSpte wto &«’? 
to do and charg'd mto the ihiclest of the enemv The fight 
about him «s fierce «ad hl»dy h« being is well known by 
the eomy as by his own patty and all nmnag with loud cnes 
to the qi-rten where be lou^t Thoogh his time of Ife was 
no kinier that of the bodUr rttengtb and igihty for such a 
combat shU his dettfirimation ind ceorage were stiffia*nt to 
Tinnr>»^m him agamsl afi that attstied hnn but wlj!« bravely 
dtiruig them w i be *ras wounded m the hand with I hnec 
his body armour also had been maA battered and was scarce]) 
aov longer serviceable to protect bun t ther against cussileS 
or blows band to-hand Many spea» and jarluis had passed 
mio it threcgh the ^eld end ou thes* hesrg brolea he 
fell to the gTcasd but was immediately rescued end earned 
o5 by his soldiers llie Conmaiid uxbi fheleIttoTunomdes 
and moantiag a hofse nde about the cry rallying tie Syra 
cuana that Eed and ordenag up & detathment of the {oreim 
soldiers out of ^chtsdiaa wbere they were posted on gvaid he 
brought them as a fiWh reser\-e tiger for bsttle upon the bred 
and failing enemy who were alrt^y wtD inclined to give up 
thren itsign. ?ab2>'r'i?V«(p«ajA,*iijtnrhist s^y to tie Inc 
whote Qtv when beyond their tspectation they found them 
sehes engaged with bold and practised figbLrs they fcUback 
towards the castle As soon is they gave ground tV Gre-t 
»3dJ«s pressed the harder opoo fteo tzU they tamed and fled 
within the walls There were lost m Ihia action seventy four of 

Dioasmen and a very great number of the enemy ‘nusbemg 

a signal victory and pnnapaDy obtained by the valour of the 
bn gn soldieo the Syiaeasaw rewarded th-un in honour of it 
wiJi a hundred nun* and the scldien on their part presented 
Dion with a crown cf gold 

Soon after there came heralds frwa Dionjsius bunging D on 
Jstten from the wotnen of his fauiiy and one addressed out 
ade To tis father from Hippanaos this was the name of 
Dioaison though Tfflaos says hewas frcm his mother Aretes 
name called /retams but t think credit is rather to be given 
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to Timonides’s report, who was his father’s fellow-soldier and 
confidant. The rest of the letters were read publicly, contain- 
ing many solidtations and hnmble lequests of the women; that 
professing to be from his son, the benlds would not have them 
open publicly, but Dion, puttmg force upon them, broke the 
seal. It was from Dionyaus, writtoi in the terms of it to Dion, 
but in efiect to the Syracusans, and so worded that, under a 
plausible justification of bimsatf and entreaty to him, means 
were taken for tendering him suspected by the people. It re- 
minded him of the good sendee Ik had fonnerly done the usuiping 
government, it added threats to bis dwcsi relations, his sister, 
son, and wife, if he did not comply with the contents, also 
passionate demands mingled with lamentations, and, most to 
the purpose of all, urgent recommendations to him not to destroy 
the government, and put the power into flie hands of men who 
sJwa.^’S hated him, and would never forgot tiicir old piques and 
quarrels; let him take the sovereign^ liimself, and so secure 
^e safety of his family and his fiieiw. 

When this letter was read, the Syracusans were not, as thw 
sbouldhave been, transported mth admiration at the unmovable 
constancy and roagnaniini^ of Dion, who withstood all his 
dearest interests to be true to virtue and justice, but, on the 
contrary, they saw in tiiis their reason for fearing and suspecting 
that be lay under an invindbie necessity to be favourable to 
Dionysius; and they began, therefore, to look out for other 
leaders, and the rather b«ause to their great joy they received 
tile news that Heraclides was on his way. This Hetaclidcs was 
one of those whom Dionysius bad banished, a very good soldier, 
and well known for the commands he bad formerly had under 
tile tyrant; yet a man of no constant purpose, of a fickle 
temper, and least of all to be relied upon when he had to act 
with a colleague in any honourable command. He had had a 
difference formerly with Dion in Pdopoimesus, and had resolved, 
upon his own means, with what ships and soldiers he had, to 
make an attack upon Dionysos. When he arrived at Syra- 
cuse, witli seven galleys and three anallvesssb, he found Diony- 
sius already close besieged, and the Syracusans high and proud 
of tlieir victories, Forthwith, therefore, he endeavoured by all 
ways to make himself popular; and, indeed, he had in him 
naturally something that was very insiauating and taking with 
a populace that loves to be conrted. He gained his end, also, 
the easier, and drew the people over to his side, because of the 
dislike they bad taken to Dion’s pwvc and stately manner, 
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i»liich they Uiotight mtrbsanng tad wsumng, thMf Jjeetssrt 
havms mile them so csrel«M*fld ctmfident that they «pe^d 
populM arts ard flatteries from tteif kadtrs before they had 

mreaEty5“cu«d a popular go^roment 

Getting, theieloR, tt^t^er m an intgulat assembly, they 
chose Eeiachdes their admiral, but when Dion came roniarcl, 
and toU them that eonferruig thm trost upon Henclides was 
m effect to withdraw that which they had panted bm, for he 
was no Icflger their guienhssimo if aaother bad the command 
cf the navy, they rtpesifed their order, and, though croch against 
their wills, canttUed the new appointment. When this business 
was over, Jhon mtited Her»did« to bu home, and pointed out 
to him in jentk terms, that he bad not acted wis'ly cr well to 
ijuarrel with hnn upon a punctilio of honour, at a tune when the 
least false step might fv the flun ol aS, and then, Callirg a 
fresh aaseinbly ol the peopk,hc dierecam^ He reclides admiral, 
and prmded with the ciotena to allow him a Lfe-guard, as he 
hunstUhad 

KeraeWes openly professed the higbrst respect for Dioa, ard 
Bud* hm peat aclmowfedpaents for ths favour, atteodtrg 
him with all defertoee, as ready to receive hu eemmands , but 
underhand he kept up his deatup with the populace asd the 
Diiruber aozens, uvsetthng their ninds asd dsturbi&i than 
withhia toopk.nu, and pottuig Dionir Vo the vvm wt peipkejty 
and disquiet For if he advised to pvt Dionytins lenit to quit 
the castle, he would be esposed to the inputauon of spanng 
and protertin|hini, if, to avoid pvmg offeree or nspiaon, he 
simply continued the aep, they would say be protracted the 
war to beep his office of pneri the kmpr aad overawe the 
abaess 

Tliere was one Sasis, notonoiD in the aty for his bad conduct 
and hu impudence, vet a faywjnte with the people, fo- the very 
reason thattheyhhed to seeitmadeapartof popular pm-2cges to 
carrvfreespeechtothiseacessoflicencc Thisman.outofadesign 
agamstDion, stood up oneday iaanasseinUy,and,havingsufB 
cientlv rifled at the cmzefls as a set of foob that could not see 
how they had made an uchaoge of a desolate and drunken for a 
sober and watchful despotism, and thus having publicly declared 
himself Dion’s enemy, took hts leave The next day he was 
seen runnuig through the rtreets, as if he fled froffl some that 
pursued him, almost naked, wrouadej m itg head, and bloody 
all over In the condition, gettu^ people about bun n the 

market pkce.be told them thatlahad been assaulted by Dm’i 



men; and, to confirm what he said, showed them the wounds he 
had received in hts head. And a pjod many took his p.trt, ex- 
claiming loudly against Bionforhis crud and tyrannical conduct, 
stopping the mouths of the people by bloodshed and perd of life. 
Just as an assembly was gathering in this imsettjed and tumul- 
tuous state of mind, Dion came before them, and made it appear 
how this Sosis was brother to one of Dionysius’s guard, and that 
he was set on by him to embroil thedty in tumult and confusion; 
Dionysius having now no way left for he security but to ma!:e 
his advantage of their dissensions and distractions. The sur- 
geons, also, having searched the wound, found it was rather 
raised than cut with a douinight Wow; for the wounds made 
nith a sword are, from their mere weight, most commorJy 
deepest in the middle, but this was very slight, and all along of 
an equal depth; and it was not one cotiUmied ^round, as if cut 
at once, but several incisions, in all probability made at several 
times, as he was able to endure the pain. There were credible 
persons, also, who brought arazor, and sho'vcd it in the assembly, 
stating that they met Sosu, running in the street, all bloody, 
who told them that he was firing from Dion’s soldiers, who 
just attacked and wounded him; they ran at once to look after 
them, and met no one, but spied this razor lying under a hollow 
stone near the place from which they observ^ he came, 

Sosis was now likely to come by the worst of it But, when 
to back'all this, his own ser\-ants came in, and gave evidence 
that he had left his house alone before break of day, with the 
razor in his hand, Diou’s accusers %vithdrew themselves, and tlie 
people by a general vote condemned Sosis to die, being once again 
well satisfied with Dion and his proceedings. 

Yet they were still as jealous as before <5 hts soldiers, and the 
rather because die war was now carried on principally by sea; 
Philistus being come from lapygia with a groat fleet to Diony- 
sius’s assistance. Thm' supposed, therefore, that there would be 
no longer need of tlieso1diras,who wererdl Landsmen and armed 
accordingly; these were latlw, indeed, they thought, in n con- 
dition to be protected by themselves, who were seamen, and had 
their power in rheir shipping. Their good opinion of themselves 
was .also much enhancedhy anadsmntogethcy gotin an engage- 
ment by sea, in which they tookHi2istus prisoner, and used liim 
in a barbarous and cruel manner. Ephorus relates tbnt when he 
saw bis ship was taken, he slow himself. But Timonidcs, whn 
was with Dion from the very first, and was present at all the 
events as they occuned, wiiui^ to Speusippus the phiiosopher, 
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re’itfs the stOTT this that PMisto’s paUey nmmng aground, 
he was taken prisoner a5ive, and first disarmed, then stnpped ol 
his ccnclet, and exposed caked, being now an old man, to every 
kind ol conCimely, alter «bjch they cut off bu head, and gave 
ha body to the boys of the town, bidding them drag it ttrougb 
the Achraduia, and then throw it into ^e Qoames Tim*us, 
to mcfejivt the mockery, #d& further, that the toys tied hm by 
ha lame and so drew hon through the streea, while the 
Svracusaasstood bv laughingandjestnig at the sight of that very 
man thus tied end dragged about by the leg, who had told Diony- 
sius that, so far from flying on horsebuk from Syracuse, he 
ought to wait till he should be dragged out by the heeL. PHis 
ton, however, baa staled that this was said to Dwnysm by 
another, and not by himself 

Timxus avails himself of this advantage, which Philistus truly 
enough affords against hansclf in his z^ous and constant ad- 
herence to the tyranny, to vent his own spleen and malice against 
hio They, udeed, who were mjiired by hus at the tune, are 
perhaps excusable, if they earned thea resenuneot to the length 
ei indiguties to his dead body, but they whownte history aIte^ 
w ards, and were noways wronged by him in his hie time, and have 
mcived asnstanee from bs wntings, m honour should not with 
opprobrious and scurrilous langoage upbraid him for tho^e mu- 
fonunes which may weS enough befiU even the best of men 
On the other side, Ephonis is as such out of the ray u hu 
encomiums For, however mgenrais he is m supplying unjust 
acts and wicked conduct with fair and worthy motives, and in 
selecting decorous and henouraWe terms, yet when he does his 
best, he does not himself stand dear of the charge of being the 
g'eatesllover of tyrants, and the fondest admirer of luxury and 
power and nth estates and lUianccs of marriage with absolute 
pncces He that neither praises Philtstiis lor bis conduct, nor 
icsolts over his misfortunes, seems tome to take the fittest course 

After Philutus’s death, D-otysius sent to Dion, offering to 
surrender the caslle, all the arms, proviiinor, and gamson 
soldiers, with full pay for them for five niooths, dcnmnding in 
retiim that he aught have safe coaduct to go unmolested into 
Italy, and there to amtiflue, and also to enjoy the revenues of 
Gyarta, a Large and fruitful tantcry belonging to Syracuse, 
rKKtmg bnui the seaside to the middle of the country Dion 
rejected these proposals, and refened him to the Syracusans 
They, hoping in a short t3i^ intake Dionvsius alive, dismissed 
hu aabassadon sunmarily. But he, leaving his eldest son, 
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ApoliocrateSj to defend the castle, and putting on board his ships 
the persons and the preperly that he set most value upon, took 
the opportunity of a fair mnd, and made his escape, undiscovered 
by the admiral Heraclides and lus fleet 
The citizens loudly exchumed against Heraclides for this 
neglect; but he got one of their public speakers, Hippo by name, 
to go among them, and make proposals to the assembly for a 
redivision of lands, alleging that the first banning of liberty was 
equaliw, and that poverty and slavery were inseparable com- 
panions. In support of this, Heradides spoke, and used the 
faction in favour of it to overpower Dion, who opposed it; and 
in fine, he persuaded die people to ratify it by their smte, and 
further to decree that the foreign soldiers should recei\'B no pay, 
andthattheywouldelectnewcommander^andsoberid of Dion’s 

K ssion. The people, attempting, as it were, after their long 
ess of despotism, ail at once to stand on their legs, and to 
do their part, for whidi they were yet unfit, of freemen, stumbled 
in all their actions; and yet hated Dion, who, like a good physi- 
dan, endeavoured to keep the dQr to a strict and temperate 
regimen. 

When they met in the assembly to dioose their commanders, 
about ^e middle of summer, unusual and terrible thunders, 
with other inauspidous appearances, for fifteen days together, 
dispcrsedthspeople, deterring them, on grounds of religious fear, 
from creatine new generals. But, at last, the popular leaders, 
having found a fdr and dear day, and, having got their party 
togetwr, were proceedii^ to an election, when a draught-ox, who 
was used to tte crowd and noise of streets, but for some 
reason or other grew unruly to bis driver, breaking from his yoke, 
ran furiously into the theatre where they were assembled, and 
set the people flying and running in all duections before him in 
the greatest disorder and confusion; and from thence went on, 
leaping and rushing abou^ over all that part of the diy which 
the enemies aftenvards made themsd^-es masters of. However, 
the Syracusans, not ri^rding all this, elected fivc-and-twenty 
captains, and, among the rest, Heradides, and underhand 
tampered sritii Dion’s men, proraisiag, if they would desert him, 
and enlist themselves in thm service to make them citizens of 
SjTacusc, with all the privilege of natives. But they would not 
hear the proposal.s, but, to showtiicir fidelity and courage, with 
their swords in their hands, pladag Dion for his security in the 
midst of their battalion, amveyed him out of the dty, not offer- 
mg idolencc to any one, but upbraiding thoa they met with their 
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tdatK ths story thus that Philistiis’s gaUey running aground, 
he was taken prisoner aJive, »nd first disanned, men stripped ol 
his corselet, and esrposed naked.beingnowanoldrQSn, to every 
kind ol aintumely, after which they cut 00 bis bead, and gave 
his body to the boys of the tcnni, hdding them drag it throu^ 
the Achradma, and then throw it into the Quames Timseus, 
to increase the mockery, adds farther, that the boys tied him by 
his lame leg, and so drew hna through the streets, while the 
Syracusans stood by lau|hmg and jestingatthe sight of that very 
man thus Ued and dragged about^ the leg, who had told Diony- 
sius that, so far from flying on horseback from Syracuse, he 
ought to wait till he should be dragged out by the beeb Pbilis- 
tus, however, has stated l^t this was said to Dionysius by 
another, and not by himself 

Timseus avafls himseli of this advantage, which Fhilistus truly 
enough afiords against himself m his zealous and constant ad 
herence to the tyranny, to veot hts own spleen and malice sgamst 
hint They, mdeed, who were mjured by bun at tie time, are 
perhaps excusable, 1/ they earned them resestmest to the length 
td odignitJts tc hu dead body, but they whownu history after- 
w ards, and were noway s wrooged by him in his lifetime, and have 
received assistance from his writings, in honour should not with 
opprobrious and scurrilous language upbraid bia for those Bus- 
fortunes wbch may well enough befall even the best of men 
On the other side, Iphorus is as mudi out of tie way m his 
encomiums hor, however togeoious he is m supplying unjust 
acts and wicked conduct with fair and worthy mopves, and in 
selecting decorous and honourable teims, yet when he does his 
best, be does not himself stand dear of the charge of bemg the 
greatest lover of tyrants, and the fondest admirer of luxuiy and 
power and nch estates and dlianccs of marnage with absolute 
princes He that neither praises Phihstusfoi his conduct, nor 
insults over his misfortunes, seems to me to tale thefittest course 

After PhUiatus’i death, Dionysius sent to Dion, offenng to 
surrender the castle, all the arms, provsions, and garrison 
soldiers, with full pay for them for five months, demanding in 
return that he might have safe conduct to go unmolested into 
Italy, and there to continue, and also to enjoy the revenues of 
Gyartfl, a large and fruitfiU temtory belonging to Syracuse, 
reaching from the seaside to the middle of the country Dion 
rejected these proposals, and refemd him to the Syracusans 
ihey, hoping in a short tune to take Dionysius alive, dismissed 
his ambassadots summarily. Bat he, feavmg his eldest son, 
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Apollocrates, to defend the casfle, and putting on board his sljips 
the persons and the prep^' that he set most value upon, toot 
the opportunity of a fairvriDd, and made bis escape, undiscovered 
by the admiral Heradidcs and ins fleet 

The citizens loudly exclaimed against Heradides for this 
neglect; but he got one oltiidrpuWic speakers, Hippo by name, 
to go among them, and mate proposals to the assembly for a 
redivision of lands, alleging tiiat the first beginning of liberty was 
equality, and that poverty and slavery were inseparable com- 
panions. In support <rf tins, Heradi^ spoke, and used the 
faction in favour of it to oveipowcr Dion, who opposed it; and 
in fine, he penuaded the people to ratify it by their vote, and 
further to deaee that the foreign soldieis should receive no pay, 
and that they would electnew commanders, and so be rid of Dion’s 
oppression. The pec^^ attempODg, as it ware, after their long 
sickness of despotism, all at once to stand on their legs, and to 
do their part, for wliich they were yet unfit, of freBmon, stumbled 
in all their actions; and yet bated Dion, who, like a good physi- 
cian, endeavoured to keep the city to a strict and temperate 
regimes. 

When they mot in the assembly to choose their commanders, 
aliout the middle of summer, unusual and terrible thunders, 
with other inauspicious appearances, for fifteen days together, 
dispersed the people, deterring them, on grounds of r^igious fear, 
from creating new guierals. But, at last, the popular leaders, 
having found a fax and clear day, and, having got their party 
together, wereproceedbg to an election, when adreught-ox, who 
was used to tee crowd and noise of ^ streets, but fox some 
reason or other grew unruly to his driver, brea-king from his yoke, 
ran furiously into the theatre where tiiey were assembled, and 
sot the people flying and running in all directions before him in 
the greatest disorder and craifosioo; and from thence went on, 
leaping and rushing about, over all that part of the city which 
the enemies afterwards made tiiemselves masters of. However, 
the Syracusans, not regarding all this, elected fivo-and-twenty 
captains, and, among tie res^ Heradides, and underhand 
tampered with Dion’s rooi, promidng, if they would desert him, 
and enlist themselves in thdr savice, to make them citizens of 
Sjwacuse, with all the privDeges of natives. But they would not 
hear the proposals, but, to show tiieir fidelity end courage, with 
their swords in their hands, pladng Dion for his security in the 
midst of their battalion, convtyed him out of the city, not offer- 
ing violence to any one, but upbraiding those they raetwith their 
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baseness ud wsratitnde Tic atueuii seems’ they vs ere but 
hw, anti did sot ofier any videnee, despsed them , and, suppos* 
\sz that with their large manbetstSay Ttwshtwta ease c\ erpowet 

and cut them o5 before they fot wit of He citv, fell upon them 
in the rear , 

Here Dion was ta a great stmt, bang necessitated either to 
fight a«inst ha oto countrytoen or tamely snfier himself and 
h» mhfol soWar to be cut m pieces He used many en 
treaties » the fiTJumsaai, soetcha^ out his bands towards the 
ostle that was ftiQ o! their enemies, and showing them the 
soldien, sha la great numbets appeared oa the walls and 
watched wbat was doing Bui when no peni^ions coaid divert 
the napolse of the multitude, and the whole mass. Die the sea m 
« stnrai, seemed to be dnro before He bteati of the detrja- 
gogL*3, he eennianded hu men, not to darge them, but to 
advance with shouts and elssha^ of then arms, which being 
dose, not a coan of them stood bis ground, ali fled at once 
throug]itbestTects,tboughooDepiitsi.dtbesi ForHiosimoe* 
diatelv m mman dM hu men to face about, and led them towards 
the Qty of the Leontioei 

Ibe very women laughed at the tiew captaias for this ntreat, 
so, to redeem tbeu ere^, ih^ bid tl ^lozens arm tbeasalres 
Bga«, and followed ^tet Dion, ao'’ oup with him at he was 
pasting a flver Some of the IgV So. * *^6 up and began to 

sUnmsh Bsitwbentlievwwt- tQoretaneandcalm.atid 
noiignsiBhufaceclanylat^ uQemtss towards his eojnirv- 

mea, but with aa angry to Naiance, as resoKtd cot to suffer 
their mdigniti*- soy looker, biddn^ lus men face round apd 
form la tbei.' .-anV* for the onset, they presentlv turned their 
backs more bay than before, and fied to the oty, with the 
loss of some ‘ of their men. 

The Lee l/'esrecejved fton verybfiDOurabJvjgaveiaO'jej' to 
his IT n I made them free of their a^, sending envovs to the 
Sjr I to require them to do the soldiers justice, who, m 
ret-ri back other agents to accuse Dion But when a 
'rf imeetingof the confederates met m the town of tbs Leoo 
Hi) and the matter was heard and debated, the SyTactisans 
held to be in fault. They, boweser, refused to stand to the 
-vard of tbeir allies, /ollovn^ Jheir owti concert, and malinn it 
^ir pnde tohiten to no one, and not to have any commandere 
but those who would fear and obey the people 

About this tune, Dionysms sent q a fleet, under the command 
ofNypsmstheheapol tan,withprovisiotuandpay for thegam* 
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SOU, The Syracusans fought had the better, aad took four 

of his ships ; but t^iaade Tety ffl use of their good success, and 
for want of good discqiline, fdl ia tittir joy to drinking and feast- 
ing in an extravagant maimer, wift so little regard to their main 
interest that, wbw ttemselves sure of taking the 

^tle, they actuall)’ lost tbeir dty. Nypstus, seeing the citizens 
in tills general disorder, giendfogday and nigfit in their drunken 
singing EUid reveBing, and their comnianders well pleased with 
tile frolic, or nt least not daring to try and give any orders to 
men in their drink, took advantage of this opportunity, made 
a sally, and stonn^ their worics; and having made his way 
through these, let lik barbarians loose upon the dty, giving up it 
and a]] that were in h to their pleasure. 

The Syracusims <yjicUy saw dieir folly and misfortune, but 
could not, in the distraction they were io, so soon redress it. The 
city was in actual process of being sacked, the enemy putting 
the nen to the sum, demoKsliog the fortifications, and drag- 
ging the women and children, with lamentable shriets and cries, 
prisoners into the castle. The commondm, giving all for lost, 
wre not able to put the citizens in any toferabu posture of 
defence, finding th^ confusedly mixed up and scattered among 
tile enemy, W1& they were in this condition, and the Achra- 
dina in danger to be taken, every one was sensible who he was in 
whom nil their remaining hopes rested, but no men for shame 
durst name Dion, vbom they had so ungratefully and foolishly 
dealt with, Necessity at last forcing them, some of the auxiliary 
troops and horsemen aied ou^ “Send for Dion and his Pelo- 
ponnesians from ^ L^tines.” No sooner was the venture 
made and the name heard among the people, but they gave a 
shout for joy, and, with tears in ti«ar eyes, wished him there, 
tiiat thty might once see tliat leader at the head of them, 
whose courage and bravery in the worst of dangers they wd! re- 
membered, calling to mind not only with what aa undaunted 
spirit he always behaved bhnself, but also ivith what courage and 
confidence he inspired them when be fed them against the euemy. 
They immediately, therefoie, despatched Arclmnides and Tde- 
sides of the conf^erate troops and of the horsemen, Hciianicus 
and four others. These, teveisiog the road between at their 
horses’ full speed, readied tiie town (ti the Leontines in the even- 
ing. The first thing tbr^ did was to Iwp from tiieii horses and 
faU at Dion’s feet, rdating with tears tisc sad condition the 
Syracusans were in. Itoty d thcLeonfims and Peloponnesians 
began to throng about them, guessii^ by their speed and the 
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maamt ol tlitit vMrtss that sornnhinj t»tt.ori!in»ry Had 

oa« ltd flu war » «“ sssmWy. and flu iwoplt 
feo" tathtrtd tostlhtr m-rrffljak tirt, Archamdts aad 
Htlimicut and the others came «n among them, and m short 
dedared the Duserr and distress of the Syracusans, be^fi the 
foreign soldiets to forget the mjunes they had rtceited, Md 
assist the sfflicted, who had wflered more for the wrong they 
had done than they themselves who received it would (had it 
beta in their power) have inserted upon them UTien they had 
made an end, there was a profound sSence in the thrstrt ; Dion 
then stood up, and began to speak, bta tears stopp'd his words , 
hts soldiers were troubled at hw gnef, but bade him take good 
courage and proceed \\’hen he had recovered himself n Ittle, 
therefore, "Men of Pelopoooesas," he said, "and of the con- 
fedcrKy, I wked lor J cur presence here, that you might consider 
your own interests For myselt, I have no inlerrsu to cunsult 
wMe Syracuse u pensKmg. and though J may not ave it from 
deattuctwn, I wiU neverthtless hasteo tluiher,and be buried m 
the ruins of oy counoy Vet if you can find in your hearts to 
assist us, the most mcouiderste and unionuute of men, you 
may to your eternal bonour again retrieve this unhappy city 
But if the Syracusaas can obtain no more pity nor relief from 
you, may the gods reward you fc; rh-tt you have forrnetly 
vatotly done for there, and (or you w dneistoDion,Diwhom 
speak hereafter as one who desetSed you not when you were 
injured and abused, nor afterwards forsook bis feliow*aijzens 
m their afflictions and mufortooes 

Before he bad yet ended his speech, the loldiets leapt up, and 
With a great shout testified their readmrss for tb sen rce, cning 
out, to march immediately to the relief of the aty The Syra- 
cusan messengen hugged and embraced then, praying the gods 
to send down blessings upon Dwn and the Peloponnesians 
tVhen the noise was pretty well over, Dioa gave onlen that ell 
shou'd go to their quartets to prepare for ibeir march, and having 
refreshed thernselves, cane ready anned to their renderroiB in 
tile place where they now were, resolving that very night to 
attenipt the rescue. 

Kow at Syncuse. Dionvjros’j mWierf, as long as day con- 
tinued, ransacked the city, and cJid aB the mischief ihev could 
but when night came on, they retired into the castle, having 
lost some few of their number At which the factious nngteaden 
taking heart, and hoping the eatioy would rest content with 
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what they had done and make no fiirthcf attempt upon them, 
persuaded the people again to reject ion, and, if he came with 
the foreign soldiers, not to admit lam; advismg them not to 
yield, as inferior to them in point of hononr and courage, but 
to save their city and defend tiuar liberties and properties 
themselves. The populace, therefore, and their leaders, sMt 
messen'mrs to Dion to forbid him to advance, while the noble 
citizens and the horse sent others to him to desire bun to hasten 
bis march; for svhich reason he slacked his pace, yet did not 
remit his advance. And in the ontse of the night, the faction 
that was gainst him set a guard upon tlw gates of the city to 
hinder him from coming in. But Nypsius made anotliei saUy 
out of the castle with a far greater number of men, Md those lar 
more bold and eager than before, who quite ruined what of the 
rampart was left standir^, and fell m, pell-mell, to sack and 
ravage the citj-. The slaughter was now very pea^ 
the men, but of the women, also, and children ; for ^ 

not so much the plunder, as to destroy and kali - 

For Dionysius, despairing to regam the fou|doro, and moi^ > 
hating the Syracusans, resolved to bury his Mt sovCTeignty m 
the r4t and^desolation of Syracuse. The soldiers, ^ 

anticipate Dion’s succours, resolved upon t^ most 
readv way of destruction, to lay the m ashes, ^ ^ 
hand wim torches and temps, and at distance with flaming 
arrows, shot from their housw 

before them; they who, to avoid the fire, b2 

were taken in thestreetsandpultothesword; they who betook 
themselves for refuge into the bouses were 
tlie flames, many buildings being now in a blaze, and many 
failing iu ruins upon them as they fled past 
Thri fresh misfortune by gcnerid ^ 

Dion. He had given up bis n^d bu fo 

advice that the enemies were retreat^ mto wde, but, 
the morning, tome home brougM him the ^ of 
assault, and, soon after, some of thow.who before opposed h s 
coming fled DOW to him, to entr^t him be 
relief. The pressure increasn^, Heraebdes sent “s “roter, 
and after hir^ his unde, Theodotes, to beg 
for that now they were not aWe to resist any longer , hc bimseu 
“ nSd Sd the grcatrac part of toe 
or in flames. When Dionmet this sad nwSjhe wiis su^ 
failongs flisW torn the dty. “ “S”!!*! 

soldi™ ma. the e!d§ei«y, «»d •» 
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sdvts like nep, the may m Iffligcr marched but ran fons-ards, 
*fld br the wav roe met by mtsstsgtn upon njcjaengers 
tnmaW th-Ev to mihe haste By the wonderful eagerness 
of the soldien, and their cxttwffdmaxy speed, Dion qui^y 
carae to the city, and entered what is called the Hecatompedon, 
stndmg his Iight-anned men at once to charge the enemy, that, 
seeing them, the Syracusans might taie cowage In tlic mean- 
time, he drew up in good order ho loU-anned men and all the 
I ctuens that came m and joined him, forming his battalions 
< deep, ind distributing his oScen m many separate commands, 
that he might be able to atucl from many quarters at once, 
and so be more alarming to the enemy 
So, ha\'ing made ho anangements and offered vows to the 
gods, when he was seen m the streets advanemg at the bead of 
his men to engage the enemy, a confused noise of shouts, con 
grstulations, vows, and prayers was raised by the Svracusans, 
aha now called Dion ^eir ddiverer and tutelar deity, and 
his soldiers their fnends, brethren, and feUow-cjtizens And, 
indeed, at that momeot, none secoed to regard themsehes, or 
value theJ safeues, but to be eoneerned mere for Dion’s life 
than for all then own ti^etber, as be marched at the head of 
them to meet the danger, through blend and ffre and over heaps 
of dead bodies that Uy m his way 
And indeed the posture of the enemy was in appearance 
tenible, for they were Hushed and ferocious with victoo, end 
bad posted thenudv esv try advantageously along ihedemolishsd 
Borki, irh,ch loede the access to them very harardoos and 
difScuit ^et that which disturbed Dion’s soldiers most was 
the apprehension they were in of the fire, whiii made their 
march very troublesome and difficult, for the houses being in 
flames on all sides, they were met cveiyTrhtre with the blaze, 
and, treadmg upon buming rums and every minute in danger 
of being overwhelmed with lalliog houses, through clouds of 
ashes and smoke they laboured bard to keep their order and 
mairtain their ranks. 'Vhen they came new to the enemy, the 
approach was so narrow and uneven that but few of them could 
engage at a time, but at length, with loud chwrs and much 
zeal on the part of the Sjracosans, «icoutaffing them and join 
mg with them, they beat off Nypstus's men, and put them to 
fight. Most of them escaped inta the castle, which was near 
at hand all that could not get in were pursued and picked up 
here and there by the soldiers^ aral put to the sword The 
present exgency, however, did not suffer the citizens to take 
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immediate benefit of their TOtoiy in such mutual congratula- 
tions and embraces as became so great a success; for now all 
were btisil7 employed to save what hooses were left standing, 
labouring hard all night, and scarcely so could master the 
fire. 

The next day, not one of the popular haranguers durst stay 
in the city, hut all of them, Imowuig their o^vn guilt, by their 
flight confessed it, and secured that lives. Only Heraclides and 
Theodotes went voluntarily and sunendered themselves to 
Dion, acknowledging that they had vrronged him, and begging 
he would be kinder to them than th^' had been just to him; 
adding how much it would become him who was master of so 
many excellent accomidishmenls to moderate his anger and be 
generously compassionate to ungrateful men, who were here 
before Wm, making thw crafession that, in all the matter of 
their former enmity and rivalty f^inst him they were now 
absolutely overcome by his virtue. Though they thus humbly 
addressed him, his Mends advised him not to pardon these 
turbulent and ill-conditioned men, but to yield them to the 
desires of his soldiers, and atterlyroot out of the commonwealth 
the ambitious aScctation of popularity, a disease as pestilent 
and pernicious as the passion for t)Tanny itself. Dion en- 
deavoured to satisfy them, telling toem that other generals 
exercised and trained themselves for the most part in the 
practices of war and aims; but that he had long studied in the 
Academy how to conquer anger, and not let emulation and 
envy conquer him; that to do this it is not sufficient that a 
man be obliging and kind to lus friends, and those that have 
deserved well of him, but, rather, gentle and ready to fo^ive 
in the case of those who do wrong; that be wished to let the 
world see that he not himself so much upon excelling 
Heraclides in ability and conduct, as he did in outdoing him 
in justice and demem^; herein to have the advantage is to 
excel indeed; whereas the honour of success in war is never 
entire; fortune wiD be sure to dispute it, tliough no man should 
pretend to have a daim. What if Heraclides be perfidious, 
malicious, and base, must Mon therefore sully or injure his 
virtue by passionate concern for it? For, though the laws 
determine it juster to revenge an injury than to do an injury, 
yet it is evident that both, in the natarc of things, originally 
proceed from the same defidenigr and weakness, the malicious 
humour of men, though perverse and refrartoiy-, is not so savage 
and invincible but it may be wrot^ht upon by kindness, and 
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allered by repeated obligations. D on, ciakmg LSe of these 
arn-ments, tardoaed and dismissed Seradides and TfaeodotK 
^d now, resohiT^ to repair the btedade about the castt^ 
he comiaanded aD the Syraoisans to cut each man a stake and 
bring It to the i^orb, and then, dismissing them to refresh 
tb^roeKes and taVt then test, he employed his oiro men. all 

mght.and by morning had finished his Imeof palisade, SO that 

both the enemv and ^ citisens wondered, when dav returned, 
to see the work so far advanced m so short a time. Suiying, 
th*refore, the dead, and redeetnn^ the pnsociers, who w ere near 
two thousand, he called a pnblic assembly, where Heradidcs 
toide a motion that Dion should be declared general, with full 
powers It land and sea. The better cjhiens appnncd well of 
it,ard ciUed on the people to vote it so But the mob of saflors 
ai^ haadiaaftsmm would not yield that Hersclides should lose 
hu comtrsnd of the nary, behevmg han, if otherwise an ill 
nan, at any rate to be more otuen luce th^ Dion, and readier 
to comply with the people Dion therefore submitted to them 
ic thu, and consented Hernclides should continue admiral. 
Dut when they began to press the project of the redistiiDulion 
of Usds ud houses, he not only opposed it, but repealed all the 
Tfltej they hid fonoetlv made t^n that aceouat, which tensibly 
vexed them. Heraohdes, theielot^ took a new advantace of 
him, and, being at Messene, harassed the soldiers and snips’ 
crews that sailed nith bun, accusing Dion that he had a design 
to nuke lunself absolute And vet at the same tune be bald 
pniate correspondence for a treaty with Dionysius by means 
of Fharax the Spartan \Miid», when the poble ataens of 
Syracuse had intimation of, there arose a s*dition in the aiiny, 
and the city was in great Stress and want of pnmsions, and 
Dion DOW knew not what cooise to take, being also blamed by 
aJ] his fnends for haarnig thu fortified agunst himself such a 
pen ersf and jealous and uttaly corrupted manas Htraebdes was 
Pharax at tha ame Uy encamped at KeapoLs, m the temtory 
of ^gngentura Dion, therefore, led Out the Svracusans, but 
with an intent not to engage him till he saw a fit opportunity 
But Ktradsdes and ha 5*aiatii wthimed tgajnst bm, tlat be 
had delayed fitting on purpose that he might the longer con 
tmuhiscommand, wthal,mnch against his will, he was forted 
to an engagement and was beaten, hu loss, however, being 
inccnsidTab'e, and that occasioned duefiy by the dissenson 
that was in the army Ife rallied his men, and, having put them 
in gcod order and encouraged them to redeem tbezr credit. 
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lesolved upon a second battie. But in the evening, he received 
advice thatHeracIides widrldsfleetu'asanhfs way to SjTaoise, 
purpose to possess lumself of the rity and keep him 
and his array out. Instantly, theieforc, taking tvith him some 
of the strongest and nwst active of his men, he rode off in the 
dark, and about nine tliencctmominviras at the gates, having 
ridden seven hundred farbngs that lught. Hcraclidcs, though 
he strove to make ail the speed he could, yet, coming too late, 
tacked and stood out again to se&; and, being unresolved what 
course to steer, accidentally he met Gscsylus the Spartan, who 
told him he was come from lacedremon to head the Sicilians, as 
Gytippus had formerly done. Hemclides was only too gl.id to 
gst hold of him, and fastening him as it might be a sort of 
amulet to himself, he showed him to the confederates, and sent 
a herald to S3rracuse to summon tiicm to accept the Spartan 
general. Dion returned answer that they had generals enough, 
and, if they wanted a Spartan to command them, he could supply 
that office, being himself a citizen of Sparm, IVben Gcesylus 
Ml'’ this, he gave up all pretensions, ond sailed in to Dion, and 
wconciled Heraclides to him, making Heraclides m.ar the most 
solemn oaths to perform what he engaged, Gzsylus hfmsolf also 
undertaldno to maintain Dion’s right and indict chastisement 
on neraclides if he broke his faitli. 

The Syracusans then laid up their navy, which was at present 
a great charge and of little use to them, but an occasion of 
differences and dissensions among the generals, and pressed on 
the siege, finishing the wail of blockade with which the>’ m\’ested 
the castle. The besieged, seeing no hopes of succour tlieir 
provisions failing, began to mutiny ; $0 that the son of Dionysiu^ 
in despair of holdmg out loiter for his father, enpitulated, and 
articl^ rritli Dion to deliver up the castle with all the garrison 
soldiers and ammunition; and so, taking his mother and sisters 
and manning five galleys, he set out to go to his father, Dion 
seeing liim safely out, and scarce a man in all the city not being 
there to behold the sight, as indeed they called even on those 
that were not present, out of pity, that tiiey could not be there, 
to see this happy day and the sun shming on a free S^wacuse, 
And as this expulsion of Dionysius is even now always cited as 
one of the greatest luid most remaricable examples of fomne’s 
'■icissitudes, how extraordinary may we imagine their joy to 
have been, and how entire their satisfaction, who bad totally 
subverted the most potent tyranny fliat ever was by very sb'ght 
and inconsiderable mean.s! 
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^M)en ApoUocrates was gone, and D on coming to posse 
Sion of the castJe, the women coold not Jtfj while he hu 
entry butrantomeethimatthegate Arutomache ed Dion s 
son Md Arete Mowed after weepin& /earful and dubious how 
to salute or address her husband, after living with another mim 
Dion first embraced his sister, then hs son, when Anslomadie 
bnngmg Arete to him, '* 0 D»n,” said she, “ your banishment 
ma^ us all equally miserable, your return and Mctoiy has 
cjuicelled all sorrows, excepting this poor sufferer’s, whom I, 
unhappy, was compelled to be another's while you were yet 
ilive Fortune has now given you the sole disposal of us, how 
will you determme concemuig her bard fate? In w hat relation 
must she salute you, as her uncle, 01 as her husband * *' This 
spee^ ^ Anstomache’s brought tears from Dion, who with 
great affection embraced his wife, gave her his son, and desired 
her to retire to his own bouse, abac he continued to reside 
abm he had delivered up the castle to the Syracusans 
For theu^ all things had now succeeded to his wish, yet he 
desired not to enjoy any present adtantage of hu good brtime, 
except to gratify tus friends, reward his allies, and bestow upon 
his companions of former (iice in Athens, and the soldien Uat 
had served him, some mecnl marl of kmdaesi and honour, 
stnvisg herein to outdo nts very means 10 hu fenerosiCy As 
tor himself, he was content with a very frugal and moderate 
competeoev, and was mdeed the wonder of all men, that when 
not only Sialy and Carthage, but all Greece looked to bun as 
in the height of pruspenty, and no man livui| greater than he, 
no general more renow-ned for valour and success, jet in his 
guard, his attendance, bis table, be seemed as if hs rather 
commoned with Plato in the Academy than lived among hired 
captains and paid soldiers, who»esolace of their toils and dangers 
It IS to est and drmk their fill, and enjoy themselves plcotifuily 
every day Plato mdeed wrote to him that the eyes of all the 
world were now upon him, Uit it is evident that he himself 
had fixed his eye upon one place m one aty, the Academy, 
and considered that the spectators and judges there regarded 
not great actions, courage, or fortune, hut watched to see how 
temperately and wisely he axiM use bis prosperity, how evenly 
he could behave himself m the high condition he now was m 
Neither did he remit anythiDg of his wonted stateliness la con- 
venation or senous charge to the people, he made it rather a 
point to maintain tc, notwithstanding that s httle condescension 
and obliging civility were veryneoBsaxy for hs present affairs; 
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and Plato, as we said before, rebnked Jiim, and wrote to tell 
him that seif-will keeps house with solitude. But certainly bis 
natural temperament was one that could not bend to com- 
plaisance; and, besides, he wished to work the Syracusans back 
the other way, out of th^ present excess of license and caprice. 

Heraclides began again to set up against him; and, being 
invited by Dion to make one of the Council, refused to come, 
saying he would give his oiriniim as a private citizen in the 
public assembly. Next he complained of Dion because he had 
not demolished the citadel, and because he had hindered the 
people from throwing down Dionysius’s tomb and doing despite 
to the dead; moreover, he accu^ him for sending to Connth 
for counsellon and assistants in the government, thereby 
neglecting and sighting his feltew-dtizens. And indeed he 
had sent messages for some Corinthians to come to him, hoping 
by their means and presence the better to settle that constitu- 
tion he intended; for be designed to suppress the unlimited 
democratic govemmeDt, which indeed is not a government, but, 
« Plato calls it, a market-place of governments, and to intro- 
duce and establish a mixed polity, on the Spartan and Cretan 
model, between a commonwealth and a monarchy, wherein an 
aristocratic body should preside, and determine all matters of 
grutest consequence; for hesaw also that the Corinthians were 
chiefly governed by something like an oliganhy, and the people 
but little concerned in public business. 

Now knowing that HeraclMcs would be his most considerable 
adversary, and that in all ways he was a turbulent, fickle, and 
factious man, he gave way to some whom formerly he hindered 
when they designed to kill him, who, breaking in, murdered 
Heraclides in his own house. He death was much resented by 
the citizens. Neverthdes, when Dion made him a splendid 
funeral, followed the dead body with all his soldiers, and then 
addressed them, they understood that it would have been im- 
possible to have kept the dty quie^ as long as Dion and 
Heraclides were comjjetitcaa in the government. 

Dion had a friend called CaOippas, an Athenian, who, Plato 
says, first made acquaintance and sStenvards obtained familian^ 
with him, not from any ccomectioQ with his philosophic studies, 
but on occasion afforded by the eddiration of the mysteries, 
and in the way of ordinary sodety. This man went with him 
in aJ] Ms military service, and was in great honour and esteem; 
being the first of his frien* who marched by his side into Syra- 
cuse, wearing a garland upon his head, having behaved himself 
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very well n all th» battles, and made Imnsel: remarkable for hu 
eallantry He, findm; that Dioo’i pnngpal and rawt con- 
siderable friends were cut off m the «r, HeracJid« now di^, 
and the people without a leader, tod that the roldien had a 
great kindness for km, like a p«rfdi<wi and wided ^ain, in 
k>pa to jet the chief command of SicOf aa his rewara for the 
rnm of his fnend and benefactot, and, u some lay, beinj also 
bribed by the enemy with twen^ talents to destrov Dion, in- 
veigled and enssged several of the soldiers n a ceaspiflcy 
against him, this cunning and widted occasion for hu 

plot He daily mfornied Dwm of mbit he heard or what he 
feigned the soldiers said agamst him, whereby he gained that 
aedt and eonSdsnee, that be was aflowed by Dial to consort 
privately with whom he would, and talk freely agaiost him la 
any company, that be might discover who wen his secret tad 
fatuous maligners By this means, CaJlippus m a short time 
got tog'ther a cabal of aO the serous malcontents tn the 
ei^, and il any one who would be drawn m advised Dion that 
he was tamper^ with, be was not troubled or cosetmed at it, 
believing Calbppus did it in eooipliance with bis directions 

While thu conspiracv was afoot, a strange and dreadful 
appantioa was seen bv Dioa. As be sat one rwning in a 
gtoery in ms bouse, a/one and tbougntfuf, bearing a sjcfdea 
ooiss be turaed about, and uw at the end of the colonnade, by 
clear daylight, a tall woman, lo her cocBtcnance and garb like 
one of the tr^cil Fun«, with a broom in her hand, sweepirg 
the floor Being amazed and eulreraelv affrighted, he sent for 
some c' his friends, and told them what be seen, cntrraiing 
them to itay with him and keep him company all night, for he 
was escessively discomposed and alarmed, feamg that if he 
were left alone the spectre would agam appear to km He saw 
it no more But a few days after, his onlj son, being almc,t 
grown tfp to man’s estate, upon some dupfeasure and pet he 
had taken upon a chDdish and fnvolous occasion, threw hiniself 
headlong from the top of the boose and breke ha neck. 

While Dion was under thu affliction, Gilbppus drove on his 
conspiracy, and spread a ronioar among the S>Tacusans 
Dion, being now childless, was resolved to send fo' Dionysius’s 
son, ApoUocrates, who was fm wife’s nephew and sister’s grand- 
son, and make him his beu and successor By thu tunc, Dion 
^d his s^e and sister began to suspect what was doing, and 
from all hands infonnation came to them of the plot. Dioo 
being troubled, it a probable, Iw Ifcraclides’s murder, which 
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was like to be a blot and stain upon his life and actions, in 
continual weariness and vexatton, he bad rather die a thousand 
times, and open his breast himself to lie assassin, than live not 
only in fear of his cnMoics but st^icion of his friends. But 
Callippus, seeing the women Tcry iaqnisittve to search to the 
bottom of tile business, took alann, and came to them, utterly 
dcnjnng it with tears in bis eyes, and offering to give them what- 
ever assurances of his fidelity tiiey desired. They required that 
he should take the Great Oath, which was after this manner. 
The juror went into the sanctuary of Ceresand Proserpine, where, 
after the performance of some ceremonies, he was dad in the 
putple vestment of the goddess, and, holding a lighted torch in 
his hand, took Ms oath. Callippnsdidas they required, and for- 
swore tie fact. And indeed he so little valued the goddesses 
that he stayed but till the very festival of Proserpine, by whom 
he had sworn, and on that very day committed his intended 
murder; as truly he might well enough disr^rd the day, since 
he must at any other time as impiously offend her, when he who 
had a^d as her isitiathig priest should shed tiie blood of her 
worshipper. 

There were a great many in the conspiracy; and os Dion was 
at homo with several of bis friends in a room with tables for 
entertainment in it, some of the conspirators beset the bouse 
around, othera secured the doors and windows. The actual 
intended murderers were some Zac)iithians, who went inside in 
their under-dresses without swords. Those outside shut the 
doors upon them and kqot them fast The murderers fell on 
Dion, endeavouring to stifle and crush him; then, finding they 
were doing nothing, they called for a sword, but none durst open 
the door. There were a great niaity within with Dion, but every 
one was for securing himself, supposing that by letting him lose 
his life he should save his own, and ^refore 00 man ventured 
to assist him. When they had waited a f^d while, at length 
Lycon the Sjwacusan reached a short sword in at the window to 
one of the Zacyntliians, and thus, like a victim at a sacrifice, this 
long time in their power and frembUng for the blow, they killed 
him. His sister, and wife Wg with dnid, they hurried to prison, 
who, poor lady, in her unforbinate cwiditioa was there brought 
to bed of a son, which, hy tiie consent of the keepers, they in- 
tended to bring up, the rather because Callippus b^an already 
to be embroiled in troubles. 

After the murder of Dion, he was in great glorj', and had the 
sole government of Syracuse in his hands; and to that effect 
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rrste to Athens, a place nha, nnt the irooo'tal gods, Utna 
tuJty of such an abominable enme, be ought to have regarded 
Fith sbaras and fear But true it ts, »hat B said of that ciqr, 
that the good men she breeds are theiaost eseelhnt, and the bad 
tb« most notorious, as their country also produces the most 
deliacus honey and the most deadly bemlock Callippus, how- 
ever, did not long contiftiM to acaodaltse fcsrlune ard upbraid 
the godswiA^prospenty.io though Ihty connived atnnd bore 
with the wRtched ram, while be purchased nches and power by 
heiTous aopisties, bat <;uiciJy received the pmushni'nt he de- 
Slaved For, going to take Catana, he lost Sj racuse , whereupon 
they report he said, he had lost a aty and get a bauble Then 
attempting Messene, he had most of his men cut oS, and, among 
the test, Dion's murderers IVhennooty mSicQv would adroit 
tun, but all hated and abbotred him, he tv en t into Italy and took 
Rhegium, and there, being ta distress and not able to maintain 
his soMkis, he was Idled by Leplines and Polysperdion, and, 
as fortine wvuld have it, with the same sword by which Dion was 
murdered which was loiown by the size, bemg but short, as the 
Spartan soords, and the workmanship of it very cunous and 
artificial Thus CaJlippus received the reward of bu vilLumes 
i^hen Anstomube and Arete were released out of prison, 
Hicetes, one of Dion’s friends, took them to his bouse, and 
seemed to intend to entertain llm well and like a faithful friend 
Afterwards, being persuaded by Dion’s eaeraiM, he provided & 
ship and pretended to send tlm mto Pelopnnesus, but com- 
manded the saiton, when they came out to sea, to kill them and 
thro T them overboard Othw say that they and the little bo> 
Were thrown alve into the sea Tins man also escaped not the 
due recompense of bis wickedness, for he was taken by Timoleon 
and put to death, and the SyTacusans, to revenge Dion, slew his 
two daughters of all whiA I htve gnta a omre particular 
aewaat la the hfe of Timokon 
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MARCH'S BRUTUS 

amongthe images of their ,ji„g a,e 

in renembrance of his courage and r^ ancient 

and hatred agmnst Kn^ns. But this 

^oceeded to the to the goodness of to 

Bruhis, -whose life rve nosi write, n A the study 

disposition added the iraproyetnen parts, of tbem- 

of philosophy, and _ himsslf to business and 

s<4 graVind genUe, 

public affain, seems toh.^-cb«oofa^^ 

virtue; insomuch that they who ^ 3 a,f 

Eceaunt of liis coospirai^' afauist i^o » ..ferred it wholly » 
tet ™ juiy hoooumble “ t™' •» ''”5' 

Brutus, and laid whatever wm bar but not his 

otta'te, Bma* "fl” Soto, Strvili., 

e£/rae“^rs’:s';s?rb» 

pkee, and upon pretence bent bis head to hear what 

him, came up dose to to, and slew him. And 

he had to say, stride biro 'Wth ^ con- 

thus much, as concerns to A tbev who for C«ai s 

fessed by all ; but as for say'tbat he came not 

murder bore any hatred or T^uios, there being none 

from that Brutus who espeUed . ^ut that to 

of his race left after the execubon ^ steward, and only- 

ancestor was a plebeian, s® in the common-wealth. 

i«e i> tte to? time, to offi“ « u to M«a »•“ 
But Posidonius tlic phaosopto j who were ot 

the history relates, that tro to s^ an aifant, 

men’s estate were put to n_ ^gs propagated down to 

was left aiive, from wbiwn ^^j!l^.ffereseverd famous per- 
Marcus Brutus; and furtiier, that 
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so s of tils touss in iu tune y/hese iools i try fflucb rwiablfd 
the JUtue of Jinws Brutus But of this object wougb 
Cato tie piuleocipher ’iras brother to Servibo the mother ol 
Brutus and he it si as whom of all the Romans his nephew most 
tamired and studied to imitate and he afterwa^ mamed Bis 
daughter Poraa. Of all the sects of the Gnrek phdoscrphcm 
thouA there was none of whirdi be had not been a hearer and in 
wiichiehadnotiDadesom-jffofiaency' yet he chiefly esteemed 
the Platomsts and not much approrsig of the modem and 
middle Academy as it is caDed he ^p1 ed hmself tfl the study 
of the anaent He was all (ns lifcume a great admirer of 
Antiochus of the t tv of Asoloo and tooV his brother Anstus 
mto hu own bouse for ha fnend and tfxnjmioo a man for his 
learning infeticr indeed to many of the philosophers hut for the 
evenness ofhis temper andsieadmesscd his conduct equal to the 
best AsforEmpylus ofahoahehimselfandhu Inends often 
make cnention m their episdes as one that h>ed with Bnitas he 
«-as a rhetonom and has kft behind him a short but well 
wnttea history of the death of Osar entitled Brutus 
la Latin he had by exercise attained a suSlaent skSl to be 
able to moke publ c addnsses and to plead a cause bub in 
Creek he muse be noted foraBectu^g the sententious a^d short 
Lacouc way of speaking m sandiy passages of his epistles u 
when in tie bejmcimg of the war he wrote thus to the Bergs 
menians I hear you have pten Bobheha money if wiU 
mgJr you must oim you bare njured me if uawiUuipty show 
tbygivingwilioglytoae ArdanothertaastotheSaniiacs 
Iffjr counsel inaos and your perfonnaaces slow what 
thmlyewilll snd? And of the PatereaAs thus The 
Xanthians ny Lindness have made their country 

the gta e of t*wj despair tic Patareaiu trustue themselves 
to me enjoy aU points their former Ibcrty it is in your 
power to choose the judgment of the Paterears or the fortune 
of the Xanthians And this b the style for wheh tome of h s 
letters are to be noted 

tVhen he was but a very young inan he accoiopanied his 
mcle eXto to Cyprus when he was seat there against Ptolemj 
B t when Ptolsmy killed himself Cato being by some necessary 
bus ies detained in the isle of Rhodes had already s at one of 
DB fnends named Canid us to tale mto his care and keeping 
to* treas je ol the kmg hot presently not f«l ng sure of his 
honety he wrote to Bnitus to sa2 mmediately for Cyprus out 
ol Pamphyba where he flan was staying to refresh b msel^ 
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being but just recovered erf a & of sickness. He obeyed bis 
ordersj but vitfa a great deal of tnwfllnigivess^ as vrell out of 
respect to Canidius, svbo wasttffownoutofUus employment by 
Cato with so much disgrace, as also because he estemied suA a 
commission mean and unsuitaWe to him, who was in the prime 
of his youth; and given to books and study. Neverthel«s, 
applying himself to the buwness, he behaved himseh so well m 
it that he was highly commended by CatO; and having turned 
all the goods of Ptolemy into r«dy money, he smled with the 
greatest part of it in bis own slnp to Rome. _ 

But upon the general separation into_ two factions, when, 
Pompey and Caisar takii^ up arms _^aiMt one another, the 
whole empire was turned into confusioa, it wm cwnmonly be- 
lieved that he would take Cassar’s adc; {ot his father m past 
time had been put to death by Pompey. But be, thinking it 
hb duty to prefer the interest of the public to his own pnvato 
feelmgs, and judging Pompe/s to be the better cause, too^rt 
with to; though formedy he used not so ouchjis to sijuto 
or take any notice of Pompey, if he happened “ 
esteeming it a poUution to have the 1^ 
muiK of hB father. But now, looking upon to ^ the 
general of his country, be placed himself under his 
and set sad for Cflicia in quality of ‘ 

bad the government of that promce. But fp°PP”. 

mtaerf h», Jen, ol the k" £ * “I 

that he was in the camp, eic^)^ ^ which 

Pompey’s company, he empltredmtea^J”^ ™ 

he d& Lt riegfect even theday Worn toe 

the middle of summer, and toe heat was g r 

M«di „d enun . spaing .ppr.ta.iL 

the evening in writing an ^itome of Pi^bius. 
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It B said that Cssar had h> gnat a itgard for him that he 
ordered his commaDders hj no means to kill Brutus in the 
battle but to spare him, if pos^e, and bni^ nun safe to him, 
li be would niUmgly suireadcr hunself, but if he made any 
nsistance, to sufier hm to escape nthcr than do bun an) 
vioierce. And this he is belieaed to have done out of a teader- 
ness to SeniLa, the mother of Brutus , for Czsar lad, it seems, 
la his j-outh been very intiirate with her, and she passionately 

inlcnewithhim, and, considering that Brutus was bom about 

that time in which their loves we« at the highest, Osar had a 
belief that he was his own child The story is told that, when 
the great queston of the ccospiracy of Catime, which had like 
to ban bera the destruction of the connnonwealth, was debated 
m the senate, Cato and Cssar were both standing up, contend* 
icg together on the deosioa to be come to, at which tune a 
little note was deh\ered to Oesar Irom without, which he took 
and read slently to himself. Upon this, Cato cned out aloud, 
and accused Gesar of holding correspondence with and receiving 
lettersfratntheeneouesofthecotcmoDwtalch, andwhenisany 
other senaton evdaimed against it, Czsar deliv ered the note as 
he had recen ed it to Cato, who reading it found it to be a love* 
letter from hs own sister Servalia, and threw it back again u 
Czsar with the words, " Keep it, >ou drunkard,*' and returned 
to the subject of the debate So public and cotonoss was 
Serviha’s love to Caesar 

AftK the great overthrow at Fharsalia, Poaipev himself 
having made hn escape to the sea, and Casar's army storming 
the camp, Brutus stole pnvately out by one of the gates leading 
to marsBy ground full of water and covered with reeds, and, 
travelling through the night, got safe to lanssa. From Larissa 
he wrote to Czsar who erpiessed a great deal of joy to bear 
that he was safe, and, bidding him come, rot onlj forgave him 
freelv, but honoured and ctcemed him among his chiefest 
fnends how when nobody could give any certain account 
V hich way Pompey had fled, (^sar took a httle journey aloog 
With Brutus, and tried what nos hts opinion herein, and after 
some discussion which passed between them, believing that 
Brutus’s conjecture was the ngbt one, laying aside all other 
thoughts, he set out directli to pursue him towards Egypt. 
But Pompev, having reached as Brutus guessed his 

design was to do, there met fus late 

Bmte m the meantime ^loed Czsar’s forgiveness for his 
mend Cassius, ard pleadu^ also m defence of the king of 
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Lybians, though he vas overwhelmed wiOi greatness of the 
cnmes alleged against him, yetbyhisaifr^tiesand deprecatiora 
to Gesar in his behalf, he pieswved to him a great part of his 
kingdom. It is reported that Casar, when he first heard Brutus 
speak in public, said to his friends, I know not what this 
young man intends, but, whatever he intends, he intends vehe- 
mently.” For his natural finnness of mind, not easily yielding, 
or complybg in favour of evoy one that entreated bs kind- 
ness once set mto action npwi motives of right reason and 
deliberate moral choice, whatever direction it tlius took, it was 
pretto sure to take efiectively, and to work in such a way ^ 
not tt, fail in its object No flattery' could ev® prevail with 
him to listen to unjust petitions: and he held that to be over- 
come by the importumties of sbuneless and fawMg entr^tie*.- 
though some compliment it with die name of modwty and b^h- 
filing, WM the worst disgrace a great^ could sufle . ^d 
be used to say that he always felt as if who ^"5 
nothing could not have behaved wcB m the Sower of ^ 

V..;.,- oV.A.,t tn mskft his exoedition mto Africa against 


Casar, being about to make ws -ow « .V- i 

ato and Scipio, committed to Bmtos the f ^ 
ph« G«u!, to the Ft*t h.ppmtss md •I'™"?*' SrS 
,hne peeple to etler ptovmees to dBMJ " “ 
vielenee toid everice ol Heir govemots, »d 
ODDtession as if tlrey bad been slaves and wptives of w, 

set them much more at varia^ the sister of 

m their families, Cassias having marned 

Brutus, Others say n jeh 
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tit many and >«““ pafocmed by &ssiu! the 

Paithiana But Casar, having heaid mb side, deliberating 
about the matter ameog ha friends, taid, Cassius h» the 
strtDger plea, but we must let Bnitus be first praetor So 
tnot^ pnetorship was giwn to Cassius, tie gaimng of n^cb 
ccuM not so much oblge him, as be was mansed lor the loss 
of the other And m all other things Brutus was partaier of 
Cesit’s power as much as he desired for he might, if he had 
pleased, have been the due! of all hts friends, and had authonty 
and command beyond them all, but Csssius and the company 
he met with bra drew him ofl from Osar Indeed, he was not 
yet wholly reconcfled to Cassius, since that competiUon whidi 
wis between them but yet he ^ve ear to Cassius’s friends, 
whowereperpetuallyadvisinghimDot tobeso blind as tosufier 
hunseli to be softened and won over by Cauar, but to thua the 
Imdness and favours of a tyrant, wbeb they mtimated that 
Casssr showed him, not to express any honour to his ment or 
virtee, but to unbend his strength, and uodennme his vigour 
of purpose 

beither wu Cesar wholly without luspicion ol bus, nor 
wanted mionnem that accused Brutus to mm, but he feared, 
udeed, ih« high spint and the great character and the friends 
that he had, but thought himself secure is bu moral duposition 
Wliea It w as told hun that Antony and DoiabelU designed some 
disturbance, " It is sot,” said be, ** the fat and the long haired 
men that J fear, but the pale and (he lean," meaning Brutus and 
Casiius ^nd when some maligned Brutus to him, and advised 
him to beware of him, taking hold ol his flesh with ^ hand, 
* What,” he said, ” do you think that Brutus wi]] not wait out 
the tune of this little ^y?” as if be thought none so fit to 
succeed him in ha power as Brutus And indeed it seems to be 
without doubt that Brutus might have been the first man in 
the commonwealth, if he had bad patience but a little tune to be 
second to Csesar, and would have suffered his power to decline 
after it was come to its highest pitch, and the fame of his great 
actions to die away by degrees But Cassius, a man of a fierce 
dbposition, and one that out of pnvate rnahee, rather than love 
of the public, hated Cssar, not the tyrant, contoually fired and 
stirred him up Brutus fdt the rule an oppression, but Cassius 
hated the ruler, and, amoag other reasons on which he grounded 
his quarrel against Casar, tha loss of his lions which be had 
procured when he was cchle elect was one, for Casar, finding 
these in Megaja, when that at^ was taken by Calenus, seued 
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them to himself. These beasts, say, ^vere a great calamity 
to the Megariaiis; for, vrhHi their city was just taken, they broke 
open the lions’ dens, and puOed off their chains and let them 
!(Mse that they might run upon die enemy that was entering the 
city; but the lions turned upon them themselves, and tore to 
pieces a great many unarmed persons running about, so that 
it was a miserable spectacle even to their enemies to behold. 

And this, some say, was the diief provocation that stirred 
up Cassius to conspire against Cssar; bat they are much in 
the WTong. For Cassius had from his youth a natural hatred 
and rancour against the whole race of tyrants, which he showed 
when he ^vas but a boy, and went to the same school with 
Faustus, the son of SyDa; for, on his boasting liimself amongst 
the boys, and octollingthesovereign power of his father, Cassius 
rose up and struck him two or three boxes on the car; which 
when the guardians and relations of Fauslus designed to inquire 
into and to prosecute, Pompey forbade them, and, sending for 
both the boys together, examined the matter himself. And 
Cassius is then report^ to have said thus, "Come, then, 
Sauslusj dare to speak here diose words tiiat provolaefl me, 
that I may strike you again as I did before.” Such was the 
disposition of Cassius. 

But Brutus was roused up and ^shed on to the undertaking 
by many persuasions of his familiar friends, and letters and 
invitations from unknown citizens. For under the statue of 
his ancestor Brutus, that overthrew the kingly government, 
they wrote the words, “ 0 that we bad a Bnitus now I ” and, 

" 0 that Brutus were alive! ” And Brutus’s own tribunal, on 
which he sat as prstot, was filled each morning with writings 
such as these: “ You are alseep, Brutus,” and, “ You are not a 
true Brutus.” Now the flatterers of Cs^r were the occasion of 
all this, who, among other invidious honours which they strove 
to fasten upon Ca:sar, crowned faisstatues by night with diadems, 
wishing to incite the people to salute him king instead of dictator. 
But quite the contrary came to pass, ns I have more particularly 
related in the life of Csesar. 

When Cassius went about solidting friends to engage in this 
design against Ctesar, all whan he tried readily consented, if 
Brutus would be head of it; for their opinion wss that the 
enterprise wanted not bands or resolutkai, but the reputation 
and authority of a man such as he was, to give as it were the 
first religious sanction, and by his presence, if by nothing else, 
to justify the undertaking; that without him they should go 
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atat tbu airtion »illi I=s !>“«, and sliooU 1« onfr grtato 
s«!pia<»i»koi*"yladd«-e>t.l«iIlk''r came had bten just 

aajh«n»mab!e,peop!ewooldbe amt thltBritoJ mold «ot have 
refuiedit CaisiuSjhavingConsidered these things with himself, 

went to Bwtus »nd made bun the fist nsit alter Uieir laHing 
oat, and alter the eompliments d reconciliation had pissed, 
and former kindnesses were renewed between them, he asked 
him if he desifued to be present on the calends of March, far 
It was discoursed, he said, that Cesar's fnends intended then 
to mov e that be might be made ku^ \Mjen Bnitus answered, 
that he would not be there, " But what,” sa>-s Cassius, " if they 
should send for us?” “It will be my business, then/’ replied 
Brutus, “ riot to hold my peace, but to stand up boldly, and 
die for the liberty of my cjxmtry •• To which Cassius with some 
emotion answered. “ But what Roman will suffer you to die? 
\Vhat, do you tot know yourself, Brutus? Or do you think 
that Aose writings that you find upon your praetor's seat were 
pat there by weavers and shopkeepers, and not by the fint and 
most poweful men of Rome? From other prstors, indeed, 
they expect Urfessei and shows md gladiaton, but from you 
they daun, as an hereditary debt, the extirpaucn of tyiannyj 
there are sdl readv to suffer anything on your account, if you 


Among the frendi of Pomw there was one Caius Liganus, 
whom GeSar had pardoned, lu^tt accused for haiuig in 
arms against him Thisman.not fedingso thankfuUor hanng 
been forgiven as he felt oppressed by that power which made 
him need a pardon, hated Czsar, and was one of Brutus’s most 
intimate fnends Him Brutus visited, and finding him sick, 
“ 0 Liganus,” says he, “ what a tme you hat e found cut to be 
Sick ml” At which vroids Ligattus, raismg bunseli and leanmg 
on his elbow, took Brutus by the hand, and said, “ But, 0 
Bratus, if you are on any design worthy of younelf, I am well ” 
From this time they tried the induiations of all their acquaint- 
ances that they durst trust, and cmnmuuicated the secret to 
&em, end took into the deagn not only their familiar fnends, 
tot u m^y as they believed bold and brave and despisers of 
V V 1 ^ teason they concealed the plot from Cicero, 
thoi^h he very much trusted and as weff beloved by them 
alt, Jest, to his own dispositm, whidi was naturally timorous, 
'“"*■ ■ ■ ' ■’ age, by his weighing, 
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os he would do^ every particular, that he might not rnaice one 
stqj without the greatest seeuii^, he should blunt the edge of 
their fonvardness and resdutiem in a business which required 
bU the despatch im^inable. As indeed there were also two 
others that were companions of Bratus, Statilius the Epicurean, 
and Favonius the admirer of Cato, whom he left out for this 
reason: as he was convcrsii^ one iay with them, trying them 
at a distance, and ptopoang some sui question to be disputed 
of as among philosophers, to sec what opinion they were of, 
Favoniusdeclaredhis jur^entto bediatadvil warwas worse 
than the most illegal monarchy; and Statilius held, that to 
bring himself into tcoubdes and danger upmi the account of evil 
or foolish men did not become a man that had any wisdom or 
discretion. But Labeo, who was present, contradicted them 
both; and Brutus, as if it had bem an intricate dispute, and 
difficult to be decided, ius peace for that tune, but after* 
wards discovered the whole design to Labeo, who readily unde> 
took it. The next Aing that was thought eonvenient was to 
gain the other Brutus, suraamed Albinus, a man of bimBclf of 
no great bravery or courage, but considerable for the number 
of gladiators that he was maintaining for a public show, and 
the great coiffidence char Cesar put in hun. ^>Tlca Cassius and 
Labeo spoke wdth him conceraing the matter, he gave them no 
aaswr; but, seeking an interview with Brutus himself alone, 
and finding ^at he was their captain, he readily consented to 
partake in the action. And among the others, also, the most 
and best were gained by the name of Bratus, And, though they 
neither gave nor took any oath of secrecy, nor used any other 
saaed nte to assure their fidtliQ' to each other, yet all kept their 
design so dose, were so wary, and held it so silently among 
themselves that, though by prophedes and apparitions and 
signs in tiie saciffices &e gods gave waraing of it, yet could it 
not be believed. 

Now Brutus, feeling that ti»e noblest spirits of Rome for 
virtue, birth, or courage were depending upon him, and survey- 
ing with himself all the ciremnstsnees of the dangers they were 
to encounter, sttove indeed, as mudt as possible, when abroad, 
to keep his uneasin«s of mind to faiinself, and to compose his 
thoughts; but at home, and espedaSy at i^ht, he was not the 
same man, but sometimes gainst his will his working care 
Avould make him start out of bis sleq), and other times he was 
taken up with further rcfiection and amsideration of his diffi- 
culties, so that lus wife that lay with Inm could not choose but 
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tale fioua tiat he was [uD of anusu^l trouble, and had » 
aatation some dingerous and peiiJcxmg question Form, as 
TO Bid Wore, TO the dao-hter o( Cato, and Bmto, h« 
cousai german, bad mvned her very young, though not & in^d, 
but alter the death ol her Icnnet hosbaitd, by whom she had 
one son, that was named Bibulos, sad there is a little book, 
called Iteraoirs «! Brutus, written by him, yet extant 
Porcia, being addicted to philosophy, a great lover of her 
husband, end full of an underemdips coumsc, resolved not 
to inquire into Brutus’s secrets before she bad made this trial 
of hwself She turned all her attendants out of her chamber, 
and rating a bttle kmfe, such as they use to cut nails with, 
she gave henelf a deep gash m the thigh, upon which followid 
ft great flow ol blood, and soon after, violent pains and a shiver- 
ing fever, occasioned by the wound Now when Brutus was 
extrtmtly anxious and afflicted for her, she, in Ae height of 
all her pain, spoke thus to him “ 1, Brutus, being the daughter 
of Cato, was given to yon tn nuinage, cot like a concubine, to 
partake only in the oomnioo latercoune of bed and board, hut 
to bear a part ic all your gi»d and ^ your e> il fortunes, and 
for your part, as regards your care for me, I And no reason to 
coropUia, but ftom me, « hat evidence of my love, what tatia- 
faction cao you receive, if 1 may not share wiib you in bearing; 
vour hidden gnefs, nor to be admitted to any of your counseS 
ihat require secrecy and trust? 1 know very well that women 
seem to be of too weak a nature to be trusted with Secrets, but 
certamlv, Brutus, a nrtuotis birth and education, and the com- 
panv of the good and honourable, are of some force to the forming 
OUT manners; and I can boast that I am the daughter of Cato, 
and the wife of Brutus, m wturh two titles though before 1 put 
less confidence, yet now I have tried myself, and find that I 
can bid defiance to pain ” Which nords having spoken, she 
showed iam her wound, and idated to him the trial that she 
had made of her constancy, at whsdi he being astonished, 
lifted up his bands to heaven, and begged the assistance of 
the gods in bs enterprise, that he might show himself a husband 
worthv ofsuchawiieasPoTCii So flien he comforted his wife 
But a meeting of the senate bemg appointed, at which it was 
beleved that Cisar would be present, they agreed to nuke use 
01 opportuniQ', for then th^ might appear all to^rther 
wi^t suspiaon, and, besides, toey hoped that aB the noblest 
ftna leading men of the coimaonwenlth, being then assembled, 
fts soon as the great deed was done, would immedatdy stand 
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forward and assert the cammcm Kberty. The very place too 
where the secate -was to meetseeaied to be by divine appoint- 
ment favourable to their pmpose. It was a portico, one of those 
joining the theatre, with b large recess, in which there stood a 
stetue of Pompey, erected to urn the commonwealth, when 
he adorned that part of the dty with the porticos and the 
theatre. To this place it was that the senate was summoned 
for the middle of March (the Jdes of March is the Roman name 
for the day); as if some more than human power were leading 
the man thi&er, there to meet his punishment for the death of 
Pompsy. 

As soon as it wws day, Brutus, taking with him a dagger, 
winch none but his wife knew <rf, went out The rest met 
together at Cassius’s house, and brought forth his son that 
was that day to put on die maniy genm, as it is called, into 
the forum; and from toence, gomg all to Pompey’s porch, 
stayed there, ej^tecemg Oesar to come without delay to the 
senate. Eeie it was chieBy diat Boy one who had known 
what they had purposed, would have admired the unconcerned 
temper and the steady resolution of these men in their most 
dangerous undertaking; for many of them, bebg prtetois, and 
called upon by their office to judge and dsteimme causes, did 
not only hear calmly ail tost made application to them and 
pleaded against each other before them, ns if they were free 
from ^ other thou^ts, but decided causes with as much 
accurate and judgment ns ^cy had heard ttm with attention 
^d patience, mi when one person refused to stand to the 
award of Brutus, and with wcat clamour end many atttstotioru 
appealed to Cassar, Bnitus, looking round about him upon those 
that were present, said, "Casar docs not hinder me, nor will 
he hinder me, from doing according to toe kws.” 

Yet there were many unusual accidents that disturbed them 
and by mere ciumce were thrown in their way. The first and 
chiefest was the long stay of Csraar, though toe day was spent, 
and he being decked at home by his wife, and forbidden by the 
soothsayers to go forth, upon some defect that appeared in his 
sacrifice. Another was tto: There came a man up to Cases, 
one of the company, and, takii^ him by the bond, “ You con- 
cealed,” ssid he, " the secret irtm us, bat Brutus has told me 
all” Atwfaich words when Casca was surprised, the ocher said 
laughing, “ How came yon to Ik so rich of s sudden, that you 
should stand to he diosen sdSe?” So near was Chsca to let 
out the .scant, upon tbe mere aml^ity of the other’s expres- 
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Bioi. Tben PopiliBS Uoa, # scTstor, Imtws ^tutu 

Hid Czsm more earnestly than raifld. whispered them sofUy 
ui the ear, and said, " Ky wtshfS are «>th you, that you roav 
ftccoiBphsh what you design, andl advise you to male no deUy, 
for the thing IS new no secret.” TTia *aid, he departed, and 
left them m great suspicion ihat the design had taken mnd. 
In die meannhile, there came one m haste fnm Brutus’s house 
and brought hm news that his wife was dying For Potoi, 
beaig esaxemtw disturbed *tth erpeotation of the eseat, and 
rot able to bear the greatreas of her anxiety, could scarre keep 
herself rsithin doors, and at ereiy little fioise or voice she heard, 
starting up suddenly, 'tte those possessed with the hocdiic 
frenry, she asked every ooe that came in frwn the forom what 
Brutus was doing, and sent one m«senger after aaother to 
Biquire At last, after long oepertatiOD and waitjaj, the 
strength cl W constitution ewild bold out no Jooger, her mud 
was overcome with herdoubUandfeais,Bnd she lost the control 
of hereelf, and be^ to faiot away She had no t time to beUke 
herself to her charnber, but, sitting as she was amongst her 
women, a sadden swocti and a great stuper sttitd bet, and h« 
colour changed, a&d her speeds was lost. At this sight 
her women made a loud cry, and many of the neighbours run* 
rung to Brutus's door to Imow what was the matter, the report 
was soon spread abroad that Porcu was dead, though with her 
ttoicec’s help she reeartred u a litik wnile, and mine to herself 
agaa. ’^t’hen Brutus received this news, he was crtrtioeJy 
troubled, oat without reason, yet was not so earned away by 
his pnvaCe gnel as to quit Ins pubbe purpose 
For cow news was brou^t that Cxsiu was coming, tarried in 
ahtler For, being discouraged bj the dl-onens that attended 
bis samfice, he bad determined to uoderlaVe no afiain ol any 
peat unpotunce that day, but to defer them till anothn tune, 
excusing himself that he was $id As soon as he came out of hss 
litter, Popilius Lsenas, be 1*0 but a little before had wisKisl 
Brutus good success in hBundertaJong, coming up to him, con- 
vened a peat while with him, C*sar standing still all the whae, 
end ttnnjig to be very attentive The conspirators (to nve 
th>mi diis ti«ne), not bets^ abk to hear what he said, but ruess- 
mg bv what themselves were cnnsaoiis of that this confmnte 
™ the dBcwery cl their treason, were again disheartened, and 
locking upon one another, agreed from each other’s counten- 
ances that they should not star to he taken, but should all kil! 
thetcselves And now when Cassius and some others were lay- 
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and Cassius more eanieslly tluui usual, sshlspered them soIUy 
m the eai, imd said, "SI, snshes sure wills you, that ,cn im, 
ssranpbsh what JM desisTi. asul I adinse you to i^e no delay 
foi the tbag is tow to seatt." Thti said, he departed, and 
Wt them in great sOJpiooa that the design had talten wind 
In the meanwhiSe, ^ere cajae ote ifl haste frora Brutiis’s bouse 
and brought hm news that his wde was dying Fot Porcia, 
being extremely disturbed with eipectatKn of the event, and 
not able to bear the greatness of her anxiety, could scarce keep 
herself antbin doors, and at evenr htde noise Of voice the heard, 
startm* op suddenly, like thos* possessed with the bacduc 
frenzy, ’’she asked eTwy one that cafflc m ffwn the forain what 
Brutus was doing, and sent one messenger after aaother to 
mqmre At last, alter toiig mqjfctation and waitnj, the 
strei^tbi of Wowjtitution could told out no bnjer, her mtnd 
wss overcome with her doubts and fears, and she lost th*corttro] 
o! herself, and b^an to fmt away She h.ad not time to b'take 
herself to her etunber, but, sittmi « sht w« aaongtt her 
women, a sudden swoon and a great sttipef teised her, and her 
colour changed, and her speech was quite lost. At this sight 
her women osde a hud ay, and ojany of the otighbourj mu- 
nmg to Brutus’s door to know what *as the matter, the report 
was soon spread abroad that Porcia was dead , though with her 
women's help she recovered m a little wMe, and came to herself 
again. Wien Brutus received thtf news, he was txtimely 
ticruVitd, not without reason, yet was not so tamed away by 
his pn> ate gnef as to quit his puUic purpose 
For now news was brought that Cxsar was coming, earned ifl 
a Liter Fot, being disoraaged by the ill-omens that attended 
his sacrifice, he had determined to imdertake no affain of any 
great importance that day, but to defer them till another tune 
exaisirghisnseMtiatbe'wassitt. >5 soon as he came out of bus 
litter, PopJius Lanas, he who hot a httle before had wished 
Brutus good success m hisundfrtakiag.comng up to him con 
TOudaFO,t,wbltwi\iihoi,C«tf siaadaig sbll all the whSe 
and seemmg to be very attenbre The conspirators (to rive 
them this name), not being able to bear what he said, but ctiW 
ing by what themselves were conscious of that this confererce 
^ thediscovery of thw treason, were again disheartened, and 
«Srerd from each other’s counten 
MC« ttet they should not stav to be taken, but should all kill 
themdres And now when Cassmi and some others were lay. 
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ing hands upon their d^m under Uieir robes, and T.-ere draw- 
ing them out, Brutus, viewii^ narrowly the looks and gesture of 
Lamas, and finding that be was earnestly petitioning and not 
accusing, said nothing, because there were many strangers to 
the conspiracj’ minglrf amoi^t them, but by a cheerful coun- 
tenance encouraged Cas^. And ^ter a little while, Lsnas, 
having kissed Cresar’s hand, went sway, showing plainly that ail 
his discourse was aberat some particular business relating to 
himself. 

Now when the senate was gone in before to the chamber 
where they were to sit, the rest of the company placed them- 
selves close about Cse^s chair, as if th^ had some suit to 
make to him, and Cassius, turning his face to Pompey’sstatue, is 
said to have m\’okcd it, as if it had been sensible of his prayers. 
Trehonius, in the meanwhile, engr^ed Antony's attention at the 
door, and kept him in talk outside. Vilien Cesar entered, the 
whole senate rose up to him. As soon as be was sat down, the 
men all crowded round about him, and set Tillius Cimber, one 0! 
their own number, to intercede in behalf of his brother that was 
banished; they all joined their prayerewith his, and took Cesar 
by the band, and kissed his bead and his breast. But he putting 
aside at first their supplicalioos, and afterwards, when he saw 
feey would not desist, nolcntly rising up, Tillius with both 
hands caught hold of his robe and pulled It oU faom his shoulders, 
and Casca, that stood behind him, drawing his dagger, gave him 
the first, but a slight wound, about the shoulder. Qesar snatch- 
ing hold of the handle of Ae dagger, and crying out aloud in 
Latin, " Villain Casca, wbat do you?” he, calling in Greek to 
his brother, bade him come and help. And by this time, findbg 
himself struck by a great many bauds, and looking around about 
him to see if he could force his way out, when he saw Brutus 
with his dagger drawn against him, be let go Casca's hand, that 
he had hold of, and coveriag hh head with his robe, gave up his 
body to their blows. And they so eagerly pressed towards the 
body, and so many daggers were hadcing fagether, that they cut 
one another; Brutus, particnlaily, received a wound in his hand, 
and all of them were besmeared with the blood. 

Caesar being thus slain, Brutus, stepping forth into the midst, 
intended to have made a speedi, and called back and encouraged 
the senators to stay; but they bS afirighted ran awny in great 
disorder, and there was a great confusion and press at the door, 
though none pursued ot fdlowed. For they had come to an 
express resolution to kill nobody beside C*sar, but to call and 
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that they who were not paitakeis oi tiie fact should share in the 
danger. 

But the next day^ drt senate bdi^ assemhled in the leraple 
of the Earth, and Mfon}’ and PJamas and Gcero having 
made oradoas recommendiDg concord b genera! and an act of 
oblmon, it was decreed that the men should not only be put out 
of all fear or danger, but that the consuls should see what 
honours and dignities were proper to be coafetred upon them. 
After which done, the senate hr^e up; and, Antony having sent 
his SOS as as hostage to the capitol, Brutus and his company 
came down, and mutual salutes and invitattoDs passed amongst 
them, the whole of them being gathered together. Antony 
invittd and entertained Gssius, Lepidus did the same to Brutus, 
and the rest were invited aitd CDtertained by others, as each of 
them had acquaintance or friends. And as soon as it was day, 
the senate met agab, and tx>ted thanks to Antony for bsviz^ 
stilled the beginning of a dtn] war; aftswsrds Brutus and his 
associstes that were present received encomiums, and bad pro- 
vmces ass^ed and distributed among them. Q;ete was allotted 
to Brutus, Africa to Cassius, Asia to Xrebonius, Bith^mia » 
Cimbci, and to the other Brutus Gaul about the Po. 

After these things, the)' b^ao to consider of Cssar's will, and 
the ordering of bis fuoeraL Antony desired that the will might 
be read, and that the body should not have a private or dis> 
honourable ir.tenneot, lest that should furriier exasperate the 
oeople. This Cassius vWently opposwi, but Bwtus yielded to 
n. Mid gave leave; in which he seems to have a second time 
committed a fault For as before in sparii^ the life of Antony 
he could not be without some bteme from he party, as thereby 
setting up against the con^iiacy a dangerous and difficult 
enemy, so non-, in sufierh^ bin to hart the ordering of the 
funei^, he fell into a fola! and itmwabJe error. For first, it 
appearing by the will that Casarhad bequeathed to the Roman 
people seventy-five drachmas a man, and given to the public his 
gardens beyond Tiber (where now die temple of Fortune stands), 
the whole dty was fir^ with a wraideriul aSectioa for him, and 
a passionate sense of the loss of him. And when the body was 
brought forth into thefonim, Antony, as toe custom was, making 
a fttneral oration in the praise of pear, end finding the multitude 
moved with his speech, passing into die pathetic tone, unfolded 
the bloody garment of OKar,sbowed toem in how man)’ places 
it was pierced, and the number of Ins wounds. Now there was 
nothing to be seen but eonfosion, some cried out to kill the 
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mottem, »lbm (m TO fmmUy ■!«”« vino 0»imi Irf «it 
jtopl.) tort ..oy tV bt-Ao ».J toHts M! of tbt shops tound 
about, And, beapiM tiitm dwg^thet, built a great funem pde, 
and bi'Ang put the bodf rf Cs^i* upott it, set it on fire tee spot 
where this was done being taorecrtw swrounded w th a great 
toiny temples ard other cansttrated places, so that the/ seem w 
to bum the body m * hmd of sacred solemnity As soon as tM 
fire filmed out, the niultitodc, fiotkiog la some from pt« part 
and some froza another, 8"at^<^ the brands that nere ball burnt 
out £>{ the pile, and ran abogl the ti^ to fire the houses of the 
murdems of Cesir But they, hanng beforehand well loru 
fied th«tiielses, repelled dm etoigtt 
there srajj however, a ktod ol poet, ®ie Gnna. pot at all 
concerned m die guit ti the conqwiacy, but on tW contakiy 
one of Casar’s Inends This tnan dreamed that he was invited 
to sapper hy Cesar, tad that be dediaed to go, bot that Cxsu 
eaireoted ard pressed tan to it veiy pamtsfiy, *ftd at last, 
taling him by the hand, led him into a very deep and dailt 
pUee, uhither he wm forced apmsi hit will to follow m great 
eonstematioa and amazenat. After this vision, be bad a fever 
the most part of the night, nevertheless ta the mormng, bearug 
that the body oi C«sar was to be cinied forth to be interred, 
be was ashamed cot to be present at the solemnity, and tnree 
abroad and joined the peop'e, when they wm already uiiumted 
by the speech of Antony And perceivmg hua, and taking him 
not lor that Cinm who mdeed he was, but lor him that a little 
be/ore la a speech to the peo^ had i^rwchrd ard loyeigbed 
agaivst Cssar, they fell upon bm and tore him to piem 
This actwn chiefly and the aluntioo that Antony had 
wrought, so alarmed Biutm and hs party that for their safety 
they retired Itoa the aty The first iMy they made was at 
Antiiia, \ ith a design to return again u soon as the fury of 
the peepb had spent iiself and was abated, wbcb they expected 
wauld soon and easily cooe to pass in an unsettled multitude, 
apt to be earned away with any sadden and impetuous passion, 
especiallj since they had the senate favourable to them , whidi, 
though It took to notice of those that had tom Ciima to pieces, 
yet nude a strict search and appr^ecefed in order to pumsb- 
Btut thUse that tad assanltrd the houses of the Irenas ol 
Brutm Caams By tha tme, also, the people b^ui tube 
CiSMti^ed Both Aafony, who they perceived was setting up a 
toa cf monarchy tunself, tibey longed for the retnu of 
tsretus, whose presence thew expected and hoped Iw at the 
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games and spectacles n’hichh^asprxtorjWas to exhibit to the 
public. But ho, having Intell^nce tiiat many of the old soldiers 
that had home arms under C^ar, whom they had had lands 
and cities given them, lay in wait for them, and by small parties 
at a time had stolen into the city, would not venture to come 
himself; however, in his absence there were most magnificent 
and costly shows exhibited to die people; for, having brought 
up a great number of all sorts wid beasts, he gave order that 
not any of them should be letnmed or saved, but that all 
should be spent freely at the public spectacles. He himself 
made a journey to Naples to procure a considerable number of 
players, and hearing of one Canudus that was very much 
praised for his acting upem the stage, he svrote to his friends 
to use all their entreaties to bring him to Rome (for, being a 
Grecian, he could not be compclJ^); he wrote also to Cicero, 
begging him by no means to omit b^g present at the shows. 

This was the posture of affairs when another sudden altera- 
tion was made upon the yoong Cssaris coroio| to Rome. He 
was son to the niece 0! Cssar, who adopted hm, and left him 
his heir by his will. At the time when Oesar was hilled, he was 
following his studies at ApoUonia, where he wa$ expecting also 
to meet Cauar on hrs way (0 the expedidon which be had dete^ 
mined on against the Parthians; hut, hearing of his death, he 
immediately came to Rome, and to ingratiate himself with the 
people, taking upon himself the name of Cssar, and punctually 
distributing among the dtizcos the money that was left them 
by the will, he soon got the better of Antony; and by money 
and largesses, which he liberally dispersed amongst the soldiers, 
he gathered together and brought over to his party a great 
number of those that had served under Cuisar. Cicero hirosrif, 
out of the hatred which be bore to Antony, sided with young 
Caaar; which Brutus texi so ill that he treated with him very 
shmply in his letters, telling him that be perceived Cicero could 
well enough endure a tyrant, bnt was.afraid that he who hated 
him should be the man; that in writi^ and speaking so well of 
CiEsar, he showed that his aim was to have on easy slavery. 
"But our forefathers,” said Brutu% “could not brook even 
gentle masters.” Further he added, tiiat for his own part he 
had not yet fully resolved sAether he should make war or 
peace; but that as to one prant be was fixed and settled, which 
iwas, never to be a slave; that he wondered Cicero should fear 
phe dangers of a civil war, and not be much more afraid of a 
di^onourablc and infamous peace; that tie very reward that 
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TO to be swell hm foi subveitng Antmy'l tmimj TO the 
privilege of establishing Caesar as tyrant m his puce This a 
the tone rf Brutus’s first letters t9 Ocoo 
The aty being no-w divided mto tro lactionsj some bemiBg 
themselves to C*sar and othen to Antony, the soldiers scllirg 
themselves, as it were, by public outoT, and going over to bun 
that would give them most, Bretui b^an to despiir of any 
good event of such proceedings, and, resolving to leave Italy, 
passed by land through Lucanu and came to Elea by the sea- 
side From hence it was thought convenient tlut Forma should 
return to Rome She was overcome with gntf to part from 
Brutus, but strove as mudi as was possible to cosceal it, but, 
in spite of all her constancy, a picture whidi she found ihert 
accidently betrayed it It was & Greek subject. Hector part 
mg from Andromsche when be went to engage the Greelu, 

f ivmg bu younv son Astyaoax uto her anns, and she fixing 
et eyes npon him When she looked at this piece, the rtsenv 
bisjicc It bore to her own coaditioo made btr burst into teats, 
and several times a day she vent to see the picture, and wept 
before it Upon this occaswo, when Adlms, one of Biutm'i 
fnends, repeated out of Homer the vencs, where Andromache 
ipealcs to Hector — 

" Bye lleetm, y»o 

Tone tfe father and are incebw (c«, 
lly troUier. ud my l»nac tusbaaO bus.’* 

Brutus, smilmg, replied, “But I most not answer Roroa, as 
Hector did Ani^mache — 

^ ' Umd roa yMU looot ind toyouc inajdsciv* taw* 

"For though the natural weakness of her body hinders her from 
doing what only the strength of men can perfonn, yet she has 
a rauid as valunt and as active tor the good of her country as 
the best of us " This turrati’iw u k the roemoiis of Bnitus 
written by Bibulus, Porcia’s son 
Brutus took ship from hence, and tailed to Athens, where he 
was received by the people with great demonstrations of kind 
ness, evpressed m their acdamatioa and the honours that were 
decreed him , He lived there with a private friend, and was a 
auditor of Theonnestns, the Academic, Md Cratippus, 
the Penpatetic^with whom he so engaged in philosophical pur- 
niu that he seemed to have hud aside all thoughts of public 
&Kme«, and to be wholly at femwe for study But all this 
While, being unsuspected, pt was secctly making preparatwas 
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for war; in order to whidi he sent Jfcostratus into Macedonia 
to secure the comraauders there to his ride, and he himself won 
over and kept at his disposal all the young Romans that were 
then students at Athens. Of this Dumbw was Cicero’s sou. 
whom he everywhere highly extols, and says tkt whether 
sleeping or waking he conld not dioose but admire a young 
man of so great a spirit and sudr a hater of tyranny. 

At length he began to art openly, and to appear in public 
busfaess, and, being ii^onned that tho-c were several Roman 
ships full of treasure that in their course from Asia were to come 
that way, and that tbqr were commanded by one of bis friends, 
he went to meet him about Coiystus. Fining him there, and 
having persuaded him to driiver up the riiips, he made a more 
than usually splendid entertaimnentv for it happened also to be 
bis birthday. Now when they came to driolc, and were fiUiog 
their cups with hopes for victory to Brutus and liberty to Rome, 
Brutus, to ammate riiem the more, called for a larger bowl, and 
bolding it in his hand, on a sudden, upon no occasion or fore- 
thought, procwunced aJoud this verse:— 

“ But (sW ey ^atb aod Veto's too &>ve wrou^jbl.” 

And some writers add that in the last battle which he fou^t 
at Philippi, the word that be gave to liis soldiers was Apollo, 
and hom thcQce conclude that this sudden unattountable ex- 
clamation of his was a presage of the overthrow that he suSered 
there. 

Antistius, the commcaider of these ships, at his parting, gave 
him thousand myriads of the money that he was convey- 
ing to Italy; and all the soldiers yet remaining of Pompey’s 
army, who after their general’s defeat windered about Theasriy, 
reaily and joyfully flocked together to join him. Besides this, 
he took from Cinna live hundred horse that he was carrying to 
Dolabella into Asia. After that, he safled to Demetrias, and 
there seired a great qrjantity of arms that had been provided 
by the command of the deceased feat for the Parthian rear, 
and were now to be sent to Antony. Then Macedorua was put 
into his hands and delivered up by Horttnsiva the. prstor, and 
all the kings and potentates round about came and offered their 
services. ^ "hen news was ixou^t that Caius, the brother of 
Antony, having passed over from Ifaly, was marching 00 directly 
to join tire forces that Vatuuus commanded in Dyrrhachium 
and ApoUorua, Brutus resofved to anticipate him, and to seize 
them first, and in all haste moved forwards with those that he 
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bad about hnn Hi$ march was Wf diffcult, through rugged 
places and m a great snow, but so swift that be left those that 
were to bring ius provisions for the monung meal a great way 
behind And now, being veiy near to Dytrhachram, ^th 

fatjnieandcoldliefcHintothedistmpetcalSedBulimia. This 

IS a^fiisease that jeues both men and cattle after much labour, 
and e*peaally m a great snow, whether it is caused by the 
natural heat when the body is seitcd with cold, being farcwJ all 
mwards, and wnsuming at ooce all the nourishment laid m, or 
wbcthrr the sharp and subtle vapour which comes from the 
snow as it issolves cuts the body, as it were, and destroys the 
heat which issues through the poics, lor the sweatogs seem to 
anse from the heat meeting wuh the cold, and being quenched 
by It on the ruHace ot the body But this I have in another 
place discussed more at large 

Brutus growing very fant, and tfcere being cone in the whole 
army ^t had anything for bun to eat, hs serracts were forced 
to have recourse to the enemy, and, going as far as to the gates 
of the city, begged bread ol the sentmeis that were opon aaty. 
As soon as they beard of the condition of Brutus, they cane 
tbensebes, and brought both meat aad dniil along with them , 
m retun for which Brutus, when be too'< the cty, showed the 
greatest kusdcess, not to them only, but to all the mhahitanu, 
lor their salcea Cuus Antomus, m the meantime, coming to 
Apolloma, summoned all the solders that were near that aty 
to join him there, but hndiog that they nevertheless went all 
to Brutus, and suspecting that erm those of Apolloota were in* 
dined to the same yartv, he quitted that city, and came to 
Buthroium, having first lost three cohorts of his men, that la 
their march thither were cut to pieces by Brutus After this, 
attempuog to make himelf master of some strong places about 
BvIIu which the enemy had fini seized, he was o'etcotne ma 
seitattieby young Cicwo, to whcitn Brutus gave the comrnand, 
and whose conduct h< nade ns« of often and with much success 
^us hnnself was aumised m a roarehy place, at a distance 
from his support, and Brutus having hun in bis power would 
not suffer^ soldiers lo attack, but maaceuvnng about the 
«emy wnh tus horse, ga, « ocanmaad that none of them should 
V V “ a btle tune they would all be of his side; 

wtuefi acscrd.ngl7 on* to pass, for they surrendered both 

thmsehres and their genenl. gqttal Brutus had by tlus time 

V coDsideiabk anny He showed &U marks of 

hoaoia and esteem to Canis for a Icag time, aad left him the 
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use of the ensigns of his office though^ as some rcportj he had 
several ietten from Rome, particularly from Cicero^ ad- 
vising him to put him to dcaA. But at last, perceiving that 
he began to comipt his officeis, and was trying to raise a mutiny 
amongst the soldiers, he put him aboard a ship and kept him 
dose prisoner, tie meantime, the soldiers that had been 
corrupted by Cabs retired to ApoUonia, and sent word to 
Brutus, desiring him to come to them thither. He answered 
that tins was not the oistom of toe Romans, but that it became 
those who had offended to tame themselves to their general 
and beg forgiveness of their offences; which they did, and 
accordingly received their pardon. 

Ai he was preparing to pass into Asia, tidings reached him 
of the alteration that had l^pencdatRome; where the young 
Oesar, assisted by the senate, in opposition to Antony, and 
having driven bis competitor out of Itmy, bad begun himself to 
be very formidable, suing for tot consulship contrary to law, 
and mamtaining large bodies of troops of which the comtnon- 
weeith bad no manner of need. And theo, perceiving that the 
• senate, dUsatisSed with the proceedings, began to cast their 
eyes abroad upon Bnilus, and decreed and conbimed the govern* 
meat of eev^ provbces to him, be bad taken the aiarm. 
Tberefore despatching messengOT to Antony, he desired that 
there might be a reconciliation, and a Iriendsliip between them, 
1^0, drawing all his forces alwut the ciQr, he made hlmseli to 
be chosen consul, though he was but a boy, being scarce twenty 
years old, as he himself writes in fus memoirs. At the first 
entry upon the consuMiip he imraediately ordered a judiciid 
process to be issued out against Bnitus and his accomplices for 
having murdered a prmri{^ man of the dty, holding the highest 
magistracies of Rome, vrithout being heard or condemned ; and 
appointed Lucius Comiheus to accuse Brutus, and Jtarcus 
Agrippa to accuse Cassius. None appearing to the accusation, 
the judges were forced to pass sentence and condemn them both. 
It is reported that when the crier from the tribunal, as the 
custom was, vrith a loud voice cried Brutus to appear, die 
people groaned audibly, and toe noble citizens hung down their 
heads for grief. Pubhois Sh'dus was seen to burst out into 
tears, which was the cause that not hag after be was put down 
in the list of those that were prosoibed. After this, the three 
men, Casar, Antony, asd L^dus, being perfectly reconcDed, 
shared the provinces among themselves, and made up the cata- 
logue of proscription, sriieiein were set those that were designed 
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for slaughter, amounting to Wo htmired n-m, «i which number 

Geero was sUm ,, , . 

The BCfls being brought to Bnitas sn MawdoniJ he wm 
onder t compukon, and sent onfert to Hortensiw that he should 
lull (iiuj Antomus in revenge of the death of Cicero Jus mend, 
and Brutus Jus kinsman, who also was proscribed and slam 
Upon this account It was tbit Antony, havmg afletwaidj taken 
Horteosius in tht battle of Philippi, slew him upon his brother’s 
tomb But Bnitas eitpressei himself as more ashsmed for the 
cause ol Geero’s death than gnesed for the rmsfortime of it, and 
says he cannot help accusing his friends at Rome, that they 
were slaves more through ibetr own domg than that of those 
who now were their tyrants, they could be present and see and 
yet suffer those things which even to hear relsted ought to them 
to have been insufferable 

Having made his anny, that sras aheady veev considereble, 
pass into Asia, be ordered a fleet to be prepared m Bithvnia and 
about Cvticns But going hunselfthn^h the country by land, 
be made it his biumess to set^ and conhrm bB the aties, and 
gavt audwnce to the pnnew of tht parts through whi^ b» 

C :ed And be sent orders into Syria to Cassius to come to 
, and late hia mtfflded lourney into Egypt, letting him 
undentiind that it was not to gam an empire for themsclres, 
but to frtt their countiy, that they went thus wand^nrg about 
and had got an army t^elher «dtw business it was to destroy 
the tyrants, that therefore, if they remembered and resolved 
to persevere m their first purpore, they ought not to be too 
far from Italy, but make what haste they could Uu^er, and 
endeavour to relieve their fefiow-citiiens from oppression 
Cassius obeyed his summons, and returned, and Brutus went 
to meet him, and at Smyrna they met, which was the fint tune 
they had sren one another suite Ihey parted at the Ihraus in 
Athens, one for Syria, and the other lor Macedo'iia They were 
both extremely joyful and had great tonSdence of their success 
at the sight of the forces that eaih of them had got together, 
Since Uie> who had fied from Italy, like the most despicable 
exiles, without money, without ama, without a ship or a soHier 
n ® bad met together so 

weD lunched with shipping and money, and an army both of 
horse and foot, that th^ were m a condition to contend for the 
empire of Rome 

D ‘desirous to show no le^ respect and honour to 

Brutus than Brutus did to hnn, but Brutus was still before* 
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hand with him, coming for the most part to him, both because 
he was the elder man, and of a weaker constitution than him- 
self. Men generally icdmned Cassius a very expert soldier, but 
ot Q harsh and angry nature, mid one that desired to command 
rather by fear than love, tiinigh, on the other side, among his 
familiar acquaintance be would easily give way to jesting and 
play the buffoon. But Brutus, for bis virtue, was esteemed by 
the people, beloved by his Mends, admired by the best men, 
and hated not by his enemies themsefvos. For he was a man 
of a singularly gentle nature, of a great spirit, insensible of the 
passions of anger or pleasure or covetousness; steady and in- 
ffexible to maintain his purpose for what he thought right and 
honest. And that which gained him the greatest affection and 
reputation was theentire/aithinhisbtentions. For it had not 
ever been supposed that Pompey the Great himself, if he had 
overcome CKar, would have submitted his power to the laws, 
instead of taking the managemeot of the stste upon himself, 
soothing the people with Uie spedous name of consul or dictator, 
or some other milder tide than king. And they were well per- 
suaded that Cassius, being a man governed by anger and passion, 
and carried often, for his interest’s sake, beyond the bounds of 
justice, endured all these hardships of war and travel and danger 
most assuredly to obtain dominion to himself, and not hfiet^ 
to the people. And os for the former disturbers of the peace of 
Rome, whether a Cinna, a Marios, or a Carbo, it is manifest 
that mey, hai-ing set their counti}' as a stake for him that 
should win, did ^ost own in express terms that they fought 
for empire. But even the enemies of Bnitus did not, they tell 
us, lay this accusation to his chaige; nay, many heard Antouy 
himself say that Brutus was the only man that conspired against 
Casar outof asenseof the^oiyand theapparent;usticeof the 
action, but that all the rest rose up against the man himself, 
from private envy and malice ot their own. And it is plain by 
what he writes himself, that Brutus did not so much rely upon 
his forces, as upon his own virtue. For thus he speaks in a 
letter to Atticus, shortly before be was to engage with the 
enemy: that his afeiis were in the best state of fortune that be 
could wish: for that eiilier he diould overcome, and restore 
liberty to the people of Rome, or die, and be himself out of the 
reach of slavery; that odier things being certain and beyond 
all haxard, one thing was yet in doubt, whether thej' should 
live or die free men. He ad& further, that Jllark Antony had 
received a just punishmart ior Ins folly, who, when he might 
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have been numbered with Bnitns and Chssius and Cato, would 
ijin himself to Octavius, that fliougb they should not now be 
both crvercorat, they soon wewM ^ht between themselves 
And la this he seems to hare been m lU prophet 
Now when they were at Snyms, Brutus desired of CaSSiUS 
that he might have part of the great treasure that he had 
heaped up, because all his own was eroded tn funushing out 
such a fleet of ships as was sofEaent to keep the whole mtenor 
sea in their power But Cassius’s fniRds dissuaded him from 
this, “for/ siid they, "it is not just that the money which 
you with so much parsimony Leep,iind with M much envy have 
got, should be given to him to be disposed of m maLicg himself 
popular, and gaming the fivair of the soldiers." Notwith 
standing this, &ssius gave him a third part of all that he had, 
and then they parted each to their several commands Cass’us, 
banns taken Rhodes, behaved hints*U there with no clemency, 
thoLgh at his fint entry, vhea some had called him lord a^ 
lung, he answered that he was neither Ling nor lord, but the 
destroyer and punisbef of a ling and lord, Bnitus, oa the 
other part, sent to the Lycians to demand from tbem a supply 
of montT and oea, but I«uaatcs, thtv popular leader, per 
iuaded ue cities to lesat, and they occupied several little moua 
tarns and bills with s destgn to hudef 3»tDs’s passage Bnitu 
at hrst sent out a party ^ horse whi^, surprising them as they 
were eatmg, Uled sa hundred of them, and aiierward, havmg 
tales all their small towns and vilages round about, he set all 
his prisoners free without ranson, hoping to win the whole 
naLoa by good vriL But they continued ohstsate, ta\,-,r.g m 
anjer what thev had suSeied, and despising his goodness and 
humamty, ucti], having forced the roost warlike of them into 
thecityotXaathusjhebesiegedthejDUiert. They endeavoured 
to make their escape by swunnurg and diving through the nver 
that flows by the town, but wore taken bv nets let down for 
that purpose m the chaimel, which lad ktle bells *t the top, 
which gave present notice of any that were taken m them. 

that, they made a sally in the night, and seizing several of 
the kttenng engines, set them oa fire , bat being pcrceiv ed by 
the Romans, were beaten back to their walls, and there being 
a sOTTg TOd, It earned the flames to the battlements of the otv 
wtb such fierceness that several of tte adioming houses tool 
me. Brutes, iearmglest the whole city should be destroyed, 
nron^ded his own soldiers to assist and quench the fire. 

J the I-vaans were on a sudden possessed with a strange 
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and incredible desperation; sndi a frenzy as cannot be better 
expressed than by calE^ it a -rioient appetite to die, for both 
women and children, the bondmen and the free, those of all 
ages and of all conditions strove to force away the soldiers that 
came in to their assistance from the walls; and themselves 
gathering together reeds and wood, and whatever combustible 
matter they found, spread the fire over the whole city, feeding 
it with whatever fud they could, and hy ah possible means 
exciting its fury, so that the flame, having dispersed itself and 
encircled the whole city, blazol out in so terrible a manner that 
Brutus, extremely aSicted at thar calamity, got on horseback 
and rode round the walls, earnestly desirous to presen-e the 
city, and stretching Jorth his hands to the Xanjiiians, b^ged 
of then that they would spare themselves and save the to>vn. 
Yet none regardii bis entreaties, but, by all manner of ways, 
strove to destroy themselves; not oirfy men and women, but 
even boys and little' children, with a hideous outcry, leaped 
some late the fire, others from the walls, others fell upon their 
parents’ swords, baring theh throats and desiring to be struck. 
After the destruction M the city, there was found a woman who 
had hanged heneif with her young child banging from her neck, 
and the torch in her band with which she had ^rea her ovrn house. 

It was so tragical a sight that Brutus could not endure to see 
it, but wept at toe very relation of it and prodairoed a reward 
to any soldier that could save a Xantohn. And it is s-tid that 
an hundred wd fifty only were found, to have their lives saved 
against their wills. Thus the I&nthians after a long space of 
years, the fated period of their destmcBon having, as it were, 
run its course, repeated ly their desperate deed the former 
calamity of their forefathers, who after the very same manner 
in the Persian war had fired torir city and destroyed themselves. 

Brutus, after this, findi^ the Ritareans resolved to make 
resistance and hold out thrir dty against him, was very unwill- 
ing to besiege it, and was fa great perplexity lest the same 
frenzy might seize them too. Bat hawng in his power some of 
theirwomen, who werchis prisoners, he dismissed them all n-ith- 
out any ransom; who, returning and giving an account to their 
husbands and fathers, who were of the greatest rank, what an 
excellent man Brutus was, how tempaate and how just, per- 
suaded them to yidd toemselves and put their city into his 
hands. From this time aB the dries round about came into his 
power, submitting themsdves to him, and found him good and 
merciful even beyond their hopes. For though Cassius at the 
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sitnt time had competed UieRhoiaM to bimg m all the sSvet 
and gold that each of them purttely vas possessed of, b? which 
he raised a sjm of eight thousand talents, and besides this bad 
condemaed the public to pay the sum of five hundred ^eots 
more, Brutus, not having taken above a hundred and fifty 
talents from the Lyaans, andhaving done them no other manner 
of injury, parted from thence with ha army to go mto Ionia 
Through the wbole couise of tha mcpedition, Bnitus did many 
memorable acts cf justice m dispensingiewaidj and puimhments 
to such as had deserved either, but one m particular I will 
relate, because he banself, and all the noblest Romans, were 
gratified with it above all the rest When Pompey the Great, 
being QvcrtiiHnra from his peat power by Cesar, had fled to 
Egypt, Md landed near Felosium, the protectors of the young 
lung ccnsulttd tmeeg tbtnisclvts what was fit to be done on 
that occasion, nor could they all agree in the same opuuon, seme 
being lor receiving him, othen Jot dnving him from Rgypt 
But Tkeodotus, a Chian by birth, and then attending upon the 
king as a paid teacher of rhetone, and for want of better men 
admitted mto the couneS, undertook to prove to then that 
both parties were lo the wroog, those that eoimselled to receiv e 
Pom^, and those that advt^ to send him away, that la 
their present ease one thing oidy was truly expedient, to seize 
hm and to lull him, and ended hs argument with the proverb, 
that " dead men don't b te ” The counc£l agreed to his opimon, 
and Pompey the Great (an eumpte d incredible and unforeseea 
events) was slaw, as the sopEusler bunself had the impudence to 
boast, through the rhetoric and cleverness of ’lieodotus Not 
lorg after, when Cesar came to Egypt, some of the murderers 
received their just reward tad suSoed the evil death they de- 
served. But Theodotus, though he had borrowed on from for- 
tune a little further tune for a poor, despicable, and wondering 
lie, yet did not be hid from Brutus as he passed through Asia, 
but being seized by him and otreuted, had his death made more 
metnoraUe than was hu liie 

About this tune, Brutus sent to Cassius to come to bun at the 
Qty of Sardis, and, when he was on hts joamev, went forth with 
tij frijai to meet biiD, zad the whole array in array saluted 
ttch of them with the naiui* of Imperator Now (as it usually 
happens m busuiess of great concen, ind where many ineai 
a« many coni-iaoders are engaged), several jealousies of each 
etrrft and matters of private Kcusation having passed between 
s and Cassi js, they resolved, bdore they entered upon any 
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other business, immediately to withdraw into some apartment; 
where, the door being shut and th^ two alone, they began 6rst 
to expostulate, thentodtspotehody,and accuse each other; and 
finally were so transported iido passion as to faE to hard words, 
and at last burst out into tears. Tleir friends who stood with- 
out were amazed, hearii^ than loud and angry, and feared Jest 
some mischief might Mow, but yet durst not interrupt them, 
being commanded not to enter the room. However, Marcus 
Favonius, who had been an ardent admirer of Cato, and, not so 
much by his learning or m'sdom as by his wild, vehement manner, 
maintained the character of a [diilosopber, was rushing in upon 
them, hut was hindered by the attendants. But it was a f^d 
matter to stop Favonin^ wherever his wildness hurried him; 
for he was fierce in afl his behaviour, and ready to do anything 
to get his will. And though be was a senator, yet, thinking that 
one of the least of tus exo^ences, be valued Hmsslf more upon 
a sort of cjmical liberty of peaking what he pleased, which 
sometimes, indeed, did away with the rudeness and unseasonable* 
ness of his addresses with those that w-ould interpret it in jest. 
This Favonius, breaking by force through those that kept the 
doors, entered into the chamber, and wiu a set voice declaimed 
the verses that Homer makes Nestor use— 

“ B« ruled, lor 1 am oUtr (baa ye boib.'' 

At this Cassius laughed; but Brutus thrust him out, caUing him 
impudent dog and counterfeit Cynic; but yet for the present 
they let it put an end to their dispute, and parted, Cassius 
made a supper that n^t, and Brutus invited the guests; and 
when they were set down, Favonius, having bathed, came in 
among them. Brutus called out aloud and told him he wp4 not 
invited, and bade him go to the upper couch; but he violently 
thrust himself in, and lay down on the middle one; and the 
entertainment passed iu sportive talk, not wanting either wit or 
philosophy. 

The next day after, upon the awusatfon of the Sardians, 
Brutus publicly disgraced and condemned Lucius Pella, one 
that had been censor of Rome, and employed in offices of trust 
by himseF, for having embezzl^ tije pnWic money. This action 
did not a little vex Cisius; fim but a few days before, uvoof his 
O'vn friends being accused d the same crime, he only admonished 
them b private, but in puUic absolved them, and continued 
them m his service; and uptm this occasion he accused Brutus 
of too much rigour andseven^ of justice in a time which required 
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than to use more poficf and fenwr B«t Bnita5 bade bim «- 
the Ides of Math, the day » hen they k^ed Cesar, who 
himself neither plundered norpiU^cd mankma, out waa only the 
support and slren-th of these that did, sed bade him conji&r 
that li there was an / colour (or justice to be neglected, it bad 
beta better to suder the injustice of Cesar’s fnends than to give 
impunity to their own, “ for thca,” said he, “ we would have 
been accused of cowarice only, whereas now we are liable to 
the accusation of injustice, after all our pain and dangers which 
we endure” By which we may perceive what was Brutus’s 
purpose, and the rule of his actions 
About the Ume that they were going to pass out of Asia into 
Europe, it is and that a wonderful S!|n was scca by Brutus 
He was naturally giv en to much watching, and by practice and 
moderation in his diet reduced his ^owance of sleep to a 
very small amount of uoie He never dept in the daytime, and 
tn the sight then only when all tus business was finished, and 
when, every one ebe being gone to rest, he had nobody to diS' 
course with him But at^ Ome, the war bemg b^us, having 
the whde state of itto a:asider,aiidbeng solatous of the ev eat, 
after his first sleep, which be let himself ule after his supper, 
he spent aU the rest of the night m settling his most urgent 
afairs, whichifhecoulddcspa^earlyandsomakeasavingo! 
any leisure, he employed hio^ m readmg undl tbe third watch, 
at which time tbe cestunom aDdunlaiaes were used to come to 
him for orders Thus oce night before he passed out of Asia, he 
was very late all alone in ho tent, with a dun light burning by 
him, all the rest of the camp being bushed and sSent; and 
reasoning about something with himself and very thoughtful, he 
fancied some ooe came in, and, looking up towards the door, 
be saw a terrible and strange appearance of an unnatural and 
fiightful My standing byhtmwitboutspealicg Brutus boldly 
asked It, " IlTiat are you, of oea or go&, and upon what busi- 
ness come to me? ” The figure answered, “ I am your evil 
genius, Bratus, you shall see me at Pl^ppi" To which 
Brutus, not at all disturbed, repbed, ” Then I shill see you ” 

As soon as the appandoo vani^d, he ailed his servants to 
him, who aD told him that they had neither heard any voice aor 
leea any vision So then be cratawied watching till the mam- 
when he wenttoCassros,and told him of wh4t he had seen 
He, who fol owed the pnnoples of Epicurus’s philosophy, and 
oitcn used to di^te witii Brutus concerning matters of this 

natun.spoketahiiathusuponthisoccasioa: " It is the opinion 
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of our scctjBnitus. thatnotalitiuitm feel or see is real and true; 
but that the sense is a most^mtciy and deceitful thing, and the 
mind yet more quick and subtle to put the sense in motion and 
afiect it vath every kind of dtange upon no real occasion of fact; 
just as an impression is made upon vrax; and the soul of man, 
which has in itself both what imprints, and what is imprinted on, 
may most «isi!y, by its own operations, produce and assume 
every variety of shape and Ibis b evident from the 

sudden cbanges of our dreams; in which the imaginative prin- 
ciple, once started 1^ any trifling matter, goes through a whole 
series of most diverse cmotiMis and appearances. It is its 
nature to be ever in motion, and its motion is fantasy or concep- 
tion. But besides all tlus, in your case, the body, being tired 
and distressed withcontmual toil, naturally works upon the mind 
and keeps it in an excited and unusual condition. But that 
there should be any such thits as soperoatural bemgs, or, ii 
tiiere were, that they should have human shape or voice or 
power that can reach to us, there is no reason for believing; 
though 1 confess I could wish that there were such fatingSj tliat 
we might not rely upon our arms only, and our horses and cur 
oatw, all which are so numerous and powerful, but might be 
confident of the assistance of gods also, is this our most sacred 
and honourable attempt" Wth such discourses as these 
Cassius soothed the mind of Brutus. But just as the troops 
were goii^ on board, two eagles flew and lighted on the first two 
ensigns, and crossed over the water with them, and never ceased 
foUownng the soldiers and being fed by them till they came to 
Philippi, and there, but one day before the fight, they both flew 

Btutus had already reduced most of the places and people of 
these parts; but they now marched on as far as to the coast 
opposite Thasos, and, if there wae any city or man of power that 
yet stood out, brought them ^ to subjection. At this point 
Norbanus was encamped, in a place called the Straits, near 
Symbolum. Hun thtysornmnded in such sort that they forced 
him to dislodge and quit the place; and Norbanus narrowly 
escaped losing his whole am^, Qesar 1^ reason of sickness being 
too far behind; only Antony came to his relief with such wonder- 
ful swiftness timt Brutus and tho« with him did not believe when 
they heard be was come. Csesarcarae up ten days after, and en- 
camped over against Bratus, and Antony over against Cassius. 

The space between tire two annies is called by the Romans 
the Campi PbiiippL Never had two such large Roman annies 
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come togethsr to engine each other Tb-t of Brutus was some- 
what less m fiumber than that of Gesar, but in the splendidata. 
cf the men’s anns and nchness of thor equipage it woiidcrfcll> 
etceeded, for most of their anra were of gold and sQver, which 
Brutus had lavishly bestowed among them For though m 
other things he had accustomed hu conunanders to use all 
frueahty self control, yet he thought that the riches 
v.hich soldiers canned about them in their hands and on Uieir 
bodies would add something of spinl to those that w ere desirous 
of gloiy, and would make those that were covetous and lot ers of 
gam fight the more valiantly to preserve the arms which were 
their tsute 

made a view and lustration of bu anny within his 
trenches, and districted only a little com and but five drachmas 
to each soldier for the sacnficc they wen to mate. But Brutus, 
either pitying this poverty, or disdainmg this meanness of spirit 
in Cesar, first, as the custom was, made a general muster and 
lustration of the amv m the open field, and then distributed a 
grot number of beasts for saoifice to every rtguaeot, and fifty 
(^chmas to every soldier, so that in the love of his soldiers 
and their readiness to fight for him Brutus had much the 
advaotace But at the tune of lustratioa it is reported that 
an unlu^omeo happened to Cassius, for tus lictor, presenting 
him with a garland chat be was to wear at sacrifice, gave it him 
the wrong way up Further, it u said that some time before, 
at a certain solemn procession, a golden mage of Victory, which 
was earned before C^us, fell down by a slip of him that earned 
It Besides this there appeared many birds cf prey daHy about 
the camp, and sn-arras of bees were seen in a place withm the 
trenches, which place the soothsayers ordered shutout from the 
camp, to remove the superstition which insensibly b^an to infect 
even Cassius himself and shake him m hia Epicurean plulo- 
sophy, and M wholly seized and subdued the sQldKn,^m 
whence ii was that Cassius was rehietaat to put all to the 
hazard of a present bsttle, but advised rather to draw out the 
war until further time, considenng that they were stronger m 
moa^ and provisions, but la numbers of men and anns inferior 
But Bru^, on the contrary, was still, as formerly, desirous to 

cc^wnhaiispeedtotbedeasionolabattle, that so he miotit 

either restore his country to her Kberty, or else deliver fr^ 
tteir mtseiy all those cumbers of people whom they h^t^ed 
j e j wpenses and the service and exactions of the war 
And finding also his light horse la several skirmuhes siiU to 
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havcba<l tbebotter, he was the more encouraged and resolved; 
and some oi tlie soldiers having deserted and gone to the enemy, 
and others beginning to accuse and suspect one another, many 
of Cassius's friends in the council changM their opinions to that 
of Bratus. But there was one of Brutus’s party, named Attel- 
liusj who opposed his resohitien^advdsu^ rather that they should 
tony over the winter. And when Bratus asked him in how 
much better a condition he hoped to be a j'ear after, his answer 
n-as, " If I gain nothing cl5c,yct I shall live so much the longer,” 
Cassius v.-as much dispJeas^ at this answer; and among the 
rest, AUcliius was h.id in much disestcem for it And so it was 
presently rcsoh’cd to ^ve battle the next day. 

Brutus that night at supper showed himself vers' cheerful 
and full of hope, and reasoned on subjects of philosophy with 
his friends, and aftenvards went to his rest But Messala says 
tliat Cassius supped m-ivately with a few of his nearest acquaint- 
nnee, and appeared toooghtful and silent, contrarj' to his temper 
and custom; that after supper he took him earnestly by_ the 
hand, and speaking to him, « bis manner was when he wished 
to show affection, in Greek, said, " Bear witness for me, Jlcssala, 
that I am brought into the same nccessi^' as Pompej' the Great 
was before me, of hasarding the liberty of ray count^ upon one 
battle; yet ought we to be of courage, relying on our good 
fortune, which it were unfair to misoust, though we take evil 
counsels.” Thc.’C, Messala says, were the last words that Qvssius 
spoke before he bade him farewell; and that he was invited to 
sup with him the nett night, being his birtiiday. 

As soon a.s it nits moming, the signal of battle, the scarlet 
coat, was set out in Brutus's and Ussius’s camps, and they 
themselves met in the middle space between their two armies. 
There Cassius spoke thus to Brutus: " Be it as we hope, 0 
Bratus, that this tk)' we may overcome, and all the rest of our 
time may live a happy life together; but since the greatest of 
human concerns are the most uncertain, and since it may be 
difficult for us ever to see one another again, if the b.ittle should 
go against us, tel! me, what is your resolution concerning flight 
and death? ” Brutus answered, “ IVhen I was young, ^sius, 
and unskilful in affairs, I was led, Ifcnow not how, into uttering 
a bold sentence in philosophy, and blamed Cato for killing him- 
self, as thinking it an irrel^ious act, and not a valiant one 
among men, to try to evade the divine course of things, and not 
fearlessly to receive and nndeigo the evil that sb.'Ql happen, 
but run away from it. But now in my own fortunes I am of 
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4j»tier tawd, for if Providmce shaH not dapose what we now 
undertake according to our wnbes, I resolve to put no furthM 
hopes or warlike preparation* to the proof, but will die coniemed 
with my fortane For 1 aJrtady have gwea up cay life to »y 
dwatry on the Ides of March , ind have lived iirce then a se^nd 
life for her sake, with liberty and honour ” Cassias at 
words smiled, and, embracing Bnitia, said, “ With these resolu- 
tions let us go on upon the enemy, for either we ounelves shall 
wnquer, or have no cause to fear those that do " After this 
they discoursed among their fnends about the ordenng of the 
battle, and Brutus desired of Cassius that he might command 
the nght wing, though U was thought that this was more fit for 
Cassms.iar^rdbothofhisageaMhisExpenfntt Vetcren 
m this (^lus compLed with Bnitns, and placed Ifessab with 
the valiantest of ill his legwia id the same wing, so Bnitus 
imcoediately drew out his hone, excellently well equipped, and 
was not long in bnngmg up tm foot after 
Antony's soldiers were easting trenebes Irom the mush by 
wl^ch they were encamped across the plain, to cut c3 Cassius’s 
commuiuotions with tM sea ^sor was to be at hand with 
his troops to support them, but he was not able to be present 
hnawif, "sy reasoQ of his sidmess, and Vus soldien, not much 
erpectng that the enemy would come to a set battle, hut only 
mue some excuniou with their darts and light arms to disturb 
the men it work in the trenches, and not taking notice of the 
troeps drawnnp against them ready to give battle, were amazed 
a hen they hsaiu ^ confused and great outay that camt from 
the tinsebes In the meanwhile Brutus had sent hu tekets, 
in which teas ibe word of battle, to the oEars, and himself 
ndii^iboattoallthetroop5,eaeouragedthe soldiers, but there 
were but few of them that undeist^ the word before they 
engaged, the most of them, not staying to have it delivered to 
them, with one impulse and cry ran upon Ae enemy This dis- 
order caused an uneveanws in the lint, and the legions got 
severed and divided one from another, that of llessala first, 
aad alterwards the other adpining, went beyond the left wing 
of Casar, and haTng just toadied the extremiw, without 
slanghtenag any greet number, passing around that wing, fell 
^tly mtoCxsar'scamp Cesar himself, as his own memoirs 
UUus tad but just before been conveyed away, Marcus Artonus. 
one o[ to fnends, having kod a dnaa bidding Cesar be atmed 
out of the ^p And it wm believed thst he was slaia, (or 
the soldiers had pierced his htta. which was left empty, mraany 
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places -R’lth their darts and pikes. There was a great slaughter 
in tile camp that was taken; and two thousand iacedamonians 
that were newly come to tiie assistance of Casar were all cut 
off together. 

The rest of the army, flat had not gone round, but had 
engaged the front, easily 07*tlirew them, finding them in great 
disorder, and slew upon the place thr«; leginns; and being 
carried on with the stream of victory, pursniug those that fied, 
fell into the camp with Aon, Brutus himself being Acre. But 
they Aatwereconqueredtooklheadvantage in their extremity 
of what the conquerors did not coosider. For they fell upon 
that part of Ae main body wluch had been left exposed and 
separated, where Ae r%ht wing had broke off from Aem and 
hurried away in Ae pursint; yet Aey could not break into Ae 
midst of Aeir batde, bnt were recoved wtA strong resistance 
and obstinacy. Yet they put to flight Ae left wing, where 
Cassius commanded, being 10 |reat disorder, and ignorant of 
what had passed on the other wtag ; and pursuing tliem to their 
camp, they pillaged and destroyed it, nei Aer of their generals 
being present; for Antony, Aey say, to avoid Ae fury of the 
first onset, had reAed into Ae marsh that wes hard by; and 
CsEsar was nowhere to be found after his being conveyed out of 
Ae tents; though some of Ae soldiers showed BruAs Aeir 
swords bloody, and declared that Aey bad killed him, describing 
his person and bis ags. By this time also Ae centre of BruAs^ 
battle had driven bade Aeii i^ponents wiA great slaughter; 
and Brutus was everywhere plamly conqueror, as on Ae other 
side Cassius was conquered. And this one mistake was Ae niio 
of Aeir affairs, Aat BruAs did not come to the relief of Cassius, 
thinking that he, as well as himself, was conqueror; and Aat 
Cassius did not expect Ac relief of BruAs, tliink^ that he 
too was overcome. For as a proof Aat Ae victory was on 
Brutus’s side, hfessala urges his taking three eagles and many 
ensigns of Ae enemy without loat^ any of his o^7n. Bat now, 
reAming from Ae pursuit after having plundered Cssar's 
camp, BruAs wondered Aat he aiuld not see Cassius’s teat 
standing high, as it was wmit, and appearing above Ae r«t, 
nor oAer things appearing as A^ had been; for Aey had been 
immediately pulled down and ;;Hliaged by Ae euemy upon Aeir 
fint fading into Ae camp, some that had a quicker and 
longer sight than Ae test acquainted BniAs Aat they saw a 
great deal of shining armour and silver targets moving to and 
fro in Cassius’s camp, and Aat they fliought, by Aeir number 
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and the fashion of their armour, they wald not be those that 
they Wt to W the esmp , but yet that there did not flppw 
so CTeat a ni^ber of dead bodies thereabouts as it svas probable 
there would have been after the actual defeat of so many legions 
Ihis 6nt made Brutus suspect Cassius's misfortune, and, kawg 
a euard m the aemy's camp, he cbIW bid those that were in 
the pursuit, and rUhed them tegether to lead them to the relief 
of Oissius, whose fortune had been aa follows 
First, be had been angry at the onset that Bratuss soldien 
mde, without the word o! battle or coimnaad tP charge Then, 
after they had overcome, he was as much displeased to 'ee them 
rush on to the plunder and spoil, and neglect to sunound and 
encompass the rest of the enemy Besides this, lettisg hunstU 
act by delay and expectation, rather than conunand, boldly and 
with a clear purpose, be got hemmed m by the nght wing of the 
enemy, and, bu horse mahiog with all haste their escape and 
flying towards the »ea, the foot also began to give way, which he 
perteivmg labored u much as ever be comd to bmder their 
flight ^ brug them bach, and, snatching an ensign out of 
the hand clone that fled, be stuck it at bis feet, though he could 
hudly keep even ha own personal guard Uftther So that 
at last he was forced to fly with a few about him to a bttle hill 
that overlooked the plau But be btmseU, being weak-sighted, 
discovered nothing, only ^ descnction of hu camp, and that 
With difficulty But they that were with Inn saw a peat body 
of hone moving towards hm, the same whom Bratus had sent. 
Cassius believed these were enemies, and in punmt of him, 
however, he sent away Titinras, ooe of those that were with 
him, to leam what they were At soon u Brutus’s harst saw 
him coming, and knew him to be a fn*nd and a faithful servant 
of Cassius, those of them that were his more familiar acquaint- 
ance, shoutu^ outfuijoy and ahghtiag from their horses, shook 
band, and embraced him, and the rest rode round about him 
singing and shouting, through their eacea of gladness at the 
sight of him But this was the occasion of the greatest mischief 
that coiJd be For Cassius reaDy thought that Titmius bad 
^ taken by the enemy, and cned out, Ttough too much 
fondness of life, 1 have lived to cadure the sight of tny fnead 
taken by the eoemy before my face” After which words he 
retired into an. empty teat, taka® vdong with him only Pmdarus, 
one of fus freemen, whotn be reserved for suda an occasion 
ever smee the disasten m the e^iediUon against the Parthians, 
w ea UMsus vias sUm. Fimn the Parthians he came away in 
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safe^; but now^ puUbg up his mande over his head, he made 
his nect bare, and held it {(^ to Pindaras, commanding him to 
strike, The head was certainly found lying severed from the 
body. But no man ever saw Fmdaius after, from which some 
suspected that he had killed his master without his command. 
Soon after they perceived who the horsemen were, and saw 
Titinius, aowned with garlands, making what haste he could 
towards Cassius. But as soon as he understood by the cries 
and lamentations of his aflBcted friends the unfortunate error 
and death of his general, he drew lus sword, and having very 
much accused and upbraided his own loi^ stay, that had caused 
it, he slew himself. 

Brutus, as soon as he was assured of the defeat of Cassius, 
made haste to him; but heard nothit^ of his death till he came 
near his camp. Then having tameoted over his body, calhng 
him “the lasted the Romans,” it beingimpossible that the city 
should ever produce another man of so gyeat a spirit, he sent 
away the body to be buried at Thasos, lest edebrating bis 
funend within the camp might breed some disorder. He then 
gathered the soldiers together and coenfottod them; and, seeing 
them destitute of all ^gs necessary, he promised to every 
man two thousand draduttas in recompense of what he had lost. 
They at these words took courage, and were astonished at the 
magnifcence of the gift; and waited upon him at his parting 
wito shouts and praises, magnifying hm for the only ^neral 
of aU the four who was not overcome in tie batde. And indeed 
the action itself tesfiSed that it was not without reason he 
believed he should conquer; for with a few legions he over- 
threw all that resisted hin; end if aB hfr soldiers had fought, 
and the most of them had not passed b^ond the enemy in 
pursuit of the plunder, it is very likely tost he had utterly 
defeated every part of toan. 

There fell of his side eight Uiousand men, reckoning the 
servants of the army, whom Bmtus calk Bn'ges; and on the 
other side, Messala says his o[mon is tbiat there were slain 
about twice that number. For whidt reason they were more 
out of heart than Brutus, tratil a servant of Cassius, named 
Demetrius, came in the evenh^ to Antony, and brought to him 
the garment which he bad tato from the dead body, and his 
sword ; at the sight of which they were so encouraged, that, as 
soon as it was moraine, they drew oot frieir whole force into the 
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pnsonai, required a guard more stnct tlian ori^ ow thra , 
iad that of Cassius was uneasy at Ac dumge of general, l»»d«s 
somi envy and rancoui, wUb those that were conquer^ bote 
to that part of the army wh:d» had been conquerors Where- 
fore he thought It conTenieat to pnt his array m array, but to 
abstaa from fishtmg MtbesbsathatweretalenpTsonen, 
of whom there was a great BUiober that were mixed up, not 
without suspicion, among the soldiers, he commanded to be 
slam, but cf the freemen and QttaenJ, some he dismissed, say- 
ing that among the cceniy they were rather pnsoners than with 
him, for with them they were capoves and skves, but with Lm 
freemen and atizens of Rome But he was forerf to hide and 
help then to escape pmalely, pcrteiTOig that he friends and 
officers were bent upon revenge against them Among the 
mptives there was cce Volomaius, a player, and Saceulio, a 
buffoon, of these Brutus took no manner of notice, but his 
fnesds brought them before hsm and accused them that even 
then B that anditioa tbty did not itfram from their jests and 
lou^us language Britos, bavu^ his mind taken up with 
otbm affun, said nothing to their accusatioo, but the ludg- 
meat of Uess^ Corvuus was, that they should be whippM 
publidy upon a stage, and so sent naked to thr captains of the 
enisiy, to show them what sort of fellow dnnken and coa- 
paamasthey tookwithtbessoathescuspaigcs Att^same 
that were piesmtUighed, and Publius Casca, be that gave the 
first wound to Caar, said, *'Ue do ID to jest and nial» merry 
at the funeral of Cassius But you, O Brutus," he added, “ wiU 
show whit esteem you have Iw the memory o! that general, 
according as you puauh or preserve ali\e those who vSl scofi 
and spe^ shiunefully of hiii." To this Brutus, in great dis 
composure, repLed, “ Why then, Cases, do you ssL me about it, 
and not do yourselves what you think fitting?*' Tbi^ answer of 
Brutaa was taken for ha Cdosenl to the death of thi-si* wretdied 
men , so thev were earned away and stain. 

After this he gave the soldiers the reward that he had promised 
them, and havuig slightly reproved them for having fallen upon 
tte enemy m disorder without the word of battle or command, 
he promised then, that if they bdw ed tiiemsdves bra«ly m 
the ne« element, he wtreMgive them up two aUo to spoil 
and pluider, Ttessaloma and Lacedamon, “Ihis is the one 
mdelenable thing of iH that b found fault with la the life of 
Ero^, though true it may be Giat Antony aud Casar were 
much more and m the ttwatds that they |ave their soldiers 
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after victory; for they drove «ra^ one might airaost say, all the 
old icbabitants of Italy, to put tiidr soldiers in possession of 
other men’s lands and cities. But indeed their only design and 
end in undertaking the war Tias to obtain dominionand empire, 
whereas Brutus, for the reputation of his virtue, could not be 
permitted either to overcome or save himself but with justice 
and honour, espedally site the deato of Cassius, who was 
generally accused of hariog been his adviser to some things 
that he had done vrith less clemency. But now, as in a ship, 
when the rudder is broken by a stonn, the mariners fit and nmi 
on some other piece of wood instead of it, striving against the 
danger not well, but as wdl as in diat necessity they can, so 
Brutus, being at the head of so great an army, in a time of such 
UDcertaint)’, having no commander equal to his need, was forced 
to make use of those that he had, and to do and to say many 
things according to their advice; which was, in effect, whatever 
might conduce to the bringing of Cassius's soldiers into better 
order. For they were ven’ headstrong and mtractablc, bold 
and insolent in the camp for want of toeir general, but ia the 
field cowardly and fearful, remembering that thQ' had been 
beaten. 

Ncitber were the affairs of Casar and Antony in any better 
posture; for they were straitened for provision, and, the camp 
being in a low ground, they expected to pass a very hard winter. 
For being driven close upon the marsli«, end a great quantity 
of rain, as is usual in autumn, having Men after the battle, 
their tents were all filled wdih mire and water, which through 
the coldness of the weather immediatjely froze. And while they 
were in tlus condition, there was nows brought to them of th«r 
loss at sea. For Brutus’s fleet fell upon their ships, which were 
bringing a great su;^Iy of soldicis out of Italy, and so entirely 
defeated them, that but very few of tiac men escaped being 
slain, and they too were forced by famine to feed upon the sails 
and tackle of the ship. As soon as they heard this, they made 
what haste they cmdd to come to tie decision of a battle, 
before Brutus .should have notice of bis good success. For it 
had so happened that the f^jt botfi by sea and land was on 
the same day, but by some misfortiuic, rather than the fault of 
his commanders, Brutus knew not of his victory twenty days 
after. For had he been infoimed of this, he would not have 
been brought to a secOTd battle, since he had sufnden t prorisions 
for his army for s long time, and was very advantageously 
posted. Ids camp bang wdl Weltered from the cold weather. 
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and ftlnost inaccessible to the enemy, and his being absolute 
master of the sea, and having at land overcoac on that side 
i^berem he bunseU was engaged, would have made him full of 
hone and confidence. But it seems the state of Rome not 
enduring any longer to be gtnemed by many, but necessarily 
requinug a monarchy, the divine power, that it might remove 
out of the way the only man diat w >is able to resist bam that 
could control the empire, cat off his good fortune from coming 
to the ears of Bnjtiis, though it cam* but a very little too late, 
for the very evening before the fight, Qodnu, a deserter from 
the enemy, came and announced that Cesar had received advnee 
of the loss of his fleet, and lor that reason was in such haste 
to come to a battle But his story met vnth no credit, nor was 
he so muth as seen by Bretas, simply set down as one 
that had no good mfonnaoon, or invented lies to bring himself 
mto favour 


Tbe same night, they say, the vision appeared agam to Bnitus, 
m the same shape that it did before, but vanished without «paaL- 
ffig But Pubhus Volumruus, a philosophn, and one that bad 
from &e beginning bone arms with Bnitus, makes no uentioa 
of t^ appantion, but says that the first eagle was eov ered with 
a iwarm of bees, and that there was one of the OaptaisS whose 
arm of itself sweated ol of roses, and, though they often dried 
and wiped it, yet it would not ttase, anJ that uninediately 
before the battle, two eagles faliiog upon each other fought in 
the Space betweed the two armies, that the whole field kept 
inaedible silence and sU were lotmt upon the spectacle, until 
at last that which was on Brutus’s side yielded and fied But 
the story of the Ethicpian b very famous, who, meeting the 
standard bearer at the opening the gate of the cunp, was cut 
to pieces by the soldiers, that took it for an lU omen. 

Bnitul, having brought hn anny into the field and set them 
in array agaaut the enemy, paused a tong while before he would 
fight, for as be was teviewujg the troops, suspicions w ere exated 
and mformations laid against some ot them Besides, he saw 
h.s horse not very eager to begin the action, and waiting to tee 
what the foot would do Iha suddenly Camulatus, a very 
good soldier, and one whom for his valour he highly esteemed, 
nding hard by Brutus himself, vreot over to the enemy, the sight 
01 which grieved Bnitus exceedingly So that partly out of 
anger, and partly out of fear of some greater treason and 
aaertion, he immediately drew on his forces upon the enemy, 
tile sun now dediaing, about three of the clock in the afternoon. 
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Brutus on his side had Hie better, and pressed Lard on the left 
wng, which gave way and retreated; and the horse too fell in 
together with the foot, when they saw the enemy in disorder. 
But the other wing, when the officers extended the line to avoid 
its being encompassed, the nuinbcts being inferior, got drawn 
out too thin in the centre, and was so wc^ here that they could 
not withstand the chBi;ge, but at the fitst onset fied. After 
defeating these, the enemy at once took Brutus in the rear, who 
all the while did nil that was pos^Ie for an expert general and 
valiant soldier, doing everj-thi^ in the peril, fay counsel and by 
hand, that might recover the victory. But ^at which had been 
his superiority in the first ^bt was to his prejudice in the second. 
For in the first, that part of the enemy svluch was beaten was 
hilled on the spot; bni of Cassius’s soldiers that fied, few had 
been slain, and those that escaped, daunted with their defeat, 
infecicc] the other and ioi^cr part of the anny with their want 
0/ spirit and their disetder. Utre Marcos, the son of Cato, was 
slain, fighting and bcha>Tn| himself with great bravery in the 
midst of the youth of the highest rank and ^test valour. 
He would neither fiy nor give the least giound, but still fighting 
and declaring who he was and nambg his father’s name, he feu 
upon s heap of dtid bodies of the enemy. And of the rest, 
the bravest were slain in defending Brutus. 

There was la the field one Luedius, an excellent man and a 
friend of Brucus, who, seeing some barbarian horse uking no 
notice of any other in the pursuit, but galloping at full speed 
after Brutus, resolved to stop them, though with the hassaid 
of his life; and, letting hioiscU fall a little behind, he told them 
that he was Brutus. They believed hint the rather, because he 
prayed to be carried to Antony, os if he feared Casar, but durst 
trust him. They, overjoyed with Hieir prey, and thinking them- 
selves wonderfuDy fortunate, carried him rdong with them in the 
night, having first sent mesststgeis to Antony of their coming. 
He was much pleased, and came to meet them; and all the rest 
that beard that Brutus was taken and brought alive flocked 
together to see him, some pi^ring his fortune, others accusing 
him of a meanness unbecomuig his former glory, that out of 
too much love of life he would be a prey to barbarians. When 
they came near together, Antony stood stiU, considering with 
himself in what manner he shonH receive Bratus; but Lucilius, 
facing brought up to him, wiHi peat confidence said; “Be 
assured, Antony, that no enenw either has taken or ever shall 
take Jdarcus Brutus alLt! (forbid it, heaven, that fortune should 
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mr so Bach prwaiJ above vatae!> but h- sholl be frond al^e 
ar dead as bscotaes hanstlf As for oe, I ao come Mho- by 
a cheat that 1 pat opoa yoar sddios, and ta mdy, D}^ Ihu 
caaffon, lo laffer any seventies you wSl m-xt * Ail wtrt 
HiBzed to bear LbidiiJ speak these injrdj Bjt Antony, 
UJMab3rostlftotlBsctltftf««EbtbJ3,sa>d 1 p<^v-e, 
my fellow-soldio? that yro arc coccenifd, and take it ill that 
jesi bate be*a thus deceive^ and thmk yours'ivts abjsed and 
mj jred by it, bat know that you bare act with a booty better 
tVan tbit yol S(jn?ht. Tot you were a search of an enemy, 
b-t you have hroosht me here a freod. Fot adeed I am ini' 
certain how I should ^ve used Brutus if tot had btot^ht bun 
alive, bat of I am jafe, that it is bstter to have ndi men 
as Lctiliui our fnesds car ciemtts." Baviag said this, 
h“ cabraf^ ladius and fo' th' prtsut asnoeeded hon to 
the care of one of ha fneads, and ever alts' frond han a steady 
and a fiuthfol trend. 

Brutus bad now passed a little brook, nrnemf araoeg trees 
»sd ttoder steep yoets it o^ht, woUi go no further, 
b" t sat down m a hojow place with a great nxk projecting 
before it, with t few of ha oScers and friadi about h:^ At 
first, lookmgup to beaven,th3'WBStbeafcDof Stan ben^ted 
two verses, one of wh.cb \«lanni.j wnies, was tiia — 

• PitOrfX steal Jo»«. iSe ao.S<» ot lisi* C.." 
Tbeotherhesavsbehasforgot Sees alter. larac^ severally 
all bu fntnds that had been sUm before Ls face m the battle, 
b* groaned hevilv, especially at the meatioainj of Flavius and 
labro, the la ler ho beutenam, and the other ^ef officer of ha 
eagmeera. In the meaatase, one of ha companwaj, that was 
very thjsty and saw Brtitu m the tame cnditioa, took ha 
h'lmet and ran to tie brook for water, when a oo jc being heard 
from the other side of the nver, Volucuuus, takmg lianlaasu 
Bn.ms s araror bearer, with hen, went rot to lee what it was. 
They returted ta a shwt space, ^ laqusred aboMt the witer 
Bnica, smjbag with much meaning said to \ oluantus, ** It u 
«a dnit bat jwi shall have snae more fetched." But he 
^t had brought the first water, being .-at again, was q great 
daj^er cl bemg taken by ihe eaemy, and ^ving recaved a 
wound, with mudi difficidty escaped. 

h w Brutus gaessiug tfat not many of hj mai were shin in 
^ fight, Sutvbius undertook to dash thresh the enemy (for 
»ere was no other way), and to see what was become of thfll 
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camp; aiid promised, if he found all tilings there safe, to hold 
up a torch for a signal, and then return. The torch ms held up, 
Statyllius got safe to the camp; but when after a long time he 
did not return, Brutus said, “ K Statyflius be alive, he will come 
back." But it happened tlat in ^ return he fell icto the 
enemy’s hands, and was sjain. 

The night now hong far spent, Bratus, as he w.as sitting, 
leaned his head towards his servant Clitus, and spoke to him; 
he answered him not, but fell a weqiit^. After that he drew 
aside his armotu^bearer, Dardanus, ami some discourse with 
him in private. At last, spealcii^ to Volumnius in Greek, he 
remind^ him of their canmon studies and former discipline 
and b^ged that he would take bold a( lus sword with him, and 
help hnn to thrust it thm^h him. Volumnius put away his 
request, and several others did the like; and some one saying, 
that there was no stayfag there, but tb^ needs must Sv, Brutus, 
rising up, said, " Yes, indeed, we tnustfly, but not witn our feet, 
but with our hands." Then giving eaiih of them his right hand, 
with a countenance full of pleasure he said, that he found an 
in£aite satisfaction in tilts, that none of his friends had been 
false to him; that os for fortune, be was angry with that only 
for his country’s sake; as for hiinsetf, he thought himself mucli 
more happy tiian they who had overcome^ not only as he had 
been a little time 1^0, but even now in his present condition; 
since he was leaving behind him suds a reputation of his virtue 
os none of the conquerors with all dicir aims and riches should 
ever be able to acquire, no more than 'they could hinder posterity 
from behcvbg aim saying, that bemg unjust and wicked men, 
they had destroyed the jnst and the good, and usurped a power 
to which they bad no right After tbis, having exhorted and 
entreated ah abou t im to provide for their own safety, he with- 
drew ftum them with two or three ooly of his peculiar- friends; 
Strato was one of tiiese, wftir whom he had contracted an 
acquaintance when they studied rhetoric together. Him he 
placed next to himself, and, taking bold of the hilt of his swoid 
and directing it with both his l^ds, fell upon it, and killed 
himself. But otiiers say, that not he himself, but Strato, at 
the earnest entreaty of Bratus, tarnuig aside his head, held the 
sword, upon which i» vs}Iea% throwing himself, it pierced his 
breast, and he jmmediatdy &d. This same Straw, Messala, 
a friend of Brutus, beii^ ^ter leeoudled to Cssar, brought to 
him ones at his leisure, and with tears in his eyes said, “ This, 
0 Cssar, is tiie man that did die last ftien^y office to my 
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beloved Brutus ” 
had good use of 
being one of the Greeks that proved thor bravery UJ his servnee. 
It u nported of Messsla hiroseH, that, when Cmst otiCt gave 
him this commendation, that thongt he was bs fiercest enwy 
at Philippi m the cause of Brutus, yet he had shown himself hu 
most entire fnend m the of Actium, he imswered, ' Yod 
have always found me, C*sar, on the best and justest side 
Brutus’s dead body was found by Antopy, 'itbo wom&nded 
the richest purple mantle that he had to be thrown o«r it, and 
afterwards the mantle being sfolt®, ho found the thiei, wd had 
him put to death He sent the ashes of Brutus to his molbef 
Servilia As for Portia hu wife, hiCoUus the philosopher and 
Valerius Maximus vnte, that, being desirous to die, ^t being 
lufldered by her friend, who foohnuafJv matched her, she 
snatched some bummg charcoal out cl the fire, and, shutting 
It dose la her mouth, stifled benelf, and died Tbough there a 
a letter current from Brutus to his friends, m which he laments 
the death of Porcia, and accusw fliem for ntglecung her w that 
she desmd to die rather than bnguah with her duease. So 
that it seems Nicolaus was nustaheo in the umt , for this epistle 
(if It indeed is authentic and truly Brutus’s) gives ns to undu^ 
Stand the malad/ and lore ^ Porcu, and the vay in whichher 
death ocoumd 


Upon which Gtsar received him Icndly, and 

him ID hu fobotus and his battles at Actium, 


THE COMPARISON OF DION AND BRUTUS 

Teese are noble points m abundance in the charactc’s (M these 
two men, and one to first tnentKmed is their attaining such 
a height of greatness ifpon such inconsiderable means, and on 
this score Dion has by for the advantage For he had no partner 
to contest ha glory, h Brutus had m Cassius, who was not, 
indeed, hu equal in proved virtue and honour, yet contributed 
quite as much to the lervice ol the war by his boldness, »kdl, and 
activity, and some there be who inspute to him the nse and 
begiamrig of the whole enterprise, saymg that it was he who 
roused Brutus, oD then indited to shr, into action against 
Cimai Whereas Dion seems of hunseU to have provided not 
only arms, and soldiers, but likewise fnends and partners 
lor the enterprise Neither did he, as Brutus, collect money and 
forces from the w ar itself, but, on the contranr, laid out of hu 
own substance, and employed the very means of his pmate 
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sustenancs in exile for the Kfaerty o£ ha country. Besides this, 
Brutus and Cassius, when they flritoRome, could not live safe or 
quiet, being condemned to and pursued, and were thus of 
necessiC)- forced to take arms and harard their lives in tlicir own 
defence, to save themsdres, rather than dreir country. On 
the other hand, Dion enjoyed more case, was more safe, and his 
life more pleasant in his bwishment, dian sras the tyrant’s who 
had banished him, when he flew to action, and ran the risk of all 
to save Sicily. 

Take notice, too, Uiat it was not the same thing for the 
Sicilians to be freed from Dionysius, and for the Romans to be 
freed from Gesar. The former owned himself a tyrant, and 
ve.ved Sicily rrith a thousand oppressions; whereas Cisar’s 
supremacy, certainly, m the process for attaining it, had inflicted 
no trouble on its opponents, but, onccKtabllshed and victorious, 
it had indeed the name and appearance, but fact that was cruel 
or tyrannical there was none. On the contrary, in the malady 
of the times and the need of a monarchical eovemment, he might 
be thought to have been sent as the gendest physician, by no 
other than a divine intervention. And thus the common people 
instantly regretted Oesar, and grew enraged and impfacable 
against those that killed hiro. Wbeteas Dion’s chief offence in 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens was bis bavbg let Dionysius escape, 
and not having demolished the former tyrant’s tomb, 

Jn the actum conduct of war, Dion tras a commander without 
fault, improving to the almost tliosc counsels which he himself 
gave, and where others led ium into disaster correcting and 
turning everything to the best. But Brutus seems to have 
shown little wisdom in engaging in the final battle, vrbich was 
to decide everything, and when be felled not to have done his 
business in seeking a remedy; be gave all up, and abandoned 
his hopes, not venturing against fortune even as far as Pompey 
did, when he had still means enough to rely on in his troops, and 
was dearly master of all the seas with his ships. 

The greatest dmtged «Ki Brutus is, that he, faebg saved 
by Csssar’s kindness, having saved all the friends whom he chose 
to ask for, he moreover accounted a friend, and preferred above 
many, did yet lay violent bands upon his preserver. Nothing 
like this could be objected against Dion; quite the contrary; 
whilst he tvas of Dionysius’s feunily and his friend, he did good 
service and was useful to him: but driven from his country. 
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tyranny, and sbhonence of widtftdnes Tins was tmm«« and 

sincere in Bmtus, for be had no pnvate quanel with C^, 
bot went into the nsk singly for the bberty nf Ins wun^ 
other, had he not been pnvately injured, had not fought. This 
IS plain from Plato’s episdes, where it is shown that he was 
tunJtd out, and did not for^ke the court to wage war upon 
Dionysius Iforeoyer, the puUic good made Bnilus Poirpey’s 
fneod (instead of ha enemy as he had been) and Desar’s enemy, 
smrt he proposed for ha hatred and his friendship no other end 
and standard but justice Dion was very semceahle to Diony- 
sius whilst in favour, when no longer trusted, he grew angry 
and fell to anns And, for this reason, not even were bis own 
fnecds all of them satisf.ed withhis undertaking, cr quite asssuitd 
^t, having ot ercome Dion) sms, he might not settle the goveni- 
ment on himself, deceiytng his fellow-citirens by some less 
obnaxious name than tyranny But tbs very enemies of Bratus 
would say that be bad do other end or aun, from fint to last, 
avs only to ttstoie to the Roman people thtii snoent goven- 
nest 

And apart fnm what has just been said, the adventure against 
Dionysius was nothing equ^ with that against C2sar For 
none that wu famOiatly conversaot with Dionysius but scorned 
bus fot hts lift of idle atnuKoent with wise, women, and dice; 
whereas it required an beroK soul and a truly intrepid and us- 
quaihcg spint so much as to entertam the thought cf crushing 
C*$ai, so formidable (or 1 ■ ability, fair power, and his fortune, 
■hose very name disturb • the slumbers of the Parthian and 
Indian kings Dion was r-,! eooner seen in Sidly hut thousands 
ran m to him and joined him against Dionysius, whereas the 
renown of Qesar, even ben dead, gave strength to his friends , 
and his very name s peightened fee peisoa feat took it, that 
from a simple bov Ir presently became the chief of fee Romans , 
and he could us? it for a spell a^imt fee enmity and power of 
A^n) If say object that it cost Don great trouble and 
difficulties to overcoiDe fee tyrant, whereas Bratus slew &sar 
naked and unprovided, yet few rtsdl was fee result of fee most 
coijsumaatt policy and conduct, to bring it about that a man 
so p^ed around, and so fwufied at all points, should be taken 
and unprovided For it was not cn the sudden, cor 
alone, nor wife a few, feat be feD upon and kffled Casar, but 
wter long corcertm| fee pl®^ aad pUtu^ confidence in a great 
many men, not one of whom deemed him For he either at 
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once discerned the bast men, or by {xmfitfing in them made them 
good. But Diouj eiflier maldi^ a wimig judgraentj trusted 
himself «ith ill men, or eke bj'bk elI^?bying them made ill men 
of good; either of ^ tiro wild he a reflection on a wise man, 
Plato also is severe upon hnn, for chooOTg such for friends as 
betrayed him. 

Besides, when Dion was mied, none appeared to revenge 
his death. Whereas Brutus, eroi amongst his enemies, had 
Antony that buried him S{flen£dly; and Cssar also took care 
his honoun should be {ffeseired. iWestood at Milan in Gaul, 
within the Alps, a brazen sUtue, wliich Casar in aftertimes 
noticed (being a real likeness, and a fine work of art), and passing 
fay it presently stopped short, and in the hearing of many com- 
manded the magistrates to come before him. He told them 
their town had broken their league, harbouring an enemy. The 
magistrates at first fimply denied the thing, and, not knowing 
what he meant, looked one upon another, when Cxsar, turning 
towards the statue and gathering his brows, said, " Pray is not 
that our enem_y who stands there? " Th^ were in confusion, 
and had nothing to answer; hut he, smiling, much commended 
the Gauls, as who had been finn to their fariends, though b 
adversity, and ordered that Uie statue sliculd lemab standing 
as be found it. 


ARATUS 

The Philosopher Chrysippus, 0 Polytiates, quotes an ancient 
proverb, not as really it should h^ apprehending, I suppose, 
that it sounded too harshly, but so as he thought it would run 
best, m these words-.— 

" tyuo pedse Uielr ladKtsbut tbegnuraoSEoss? " 

But Diouysodotus the Trtezenian proves him to be wrong, ^d 
restores the true reading, whidt b thns>- 

“ tVha praise Uidr fatteislmtdiigaaate soss?'’ 
telling us that the proverb b meant to stop the mouth of those 
who, having no merit of their own, take refuge in the virtues of 
their ancestors, and make th& advantage of praising them. 
But, as Pindar hath it— 

“ He Ibat bj oaiuie dofb inherit 
Froui aoccstois a iniiUa spuU,** 
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tsym do, »bomadeyo« btettecopy of the fairest on^m^of 
70ur family, -such, 1 say, may take great satisfaction lo bemg 
reminded, both by heaneg others and speaking them- 
selres, of the best of their progenitois For they assume not the 
gloiy of praises earned by otb« outof any want of worth of their 
own, but affiliating their own deeds to those of their ancestors, 
give them honour u the ftuthois both of their descent and 
manners Therefore I have sent to you the life which I have 
written of your fellow'Otisen And forefather, Aratuj, to whom 
you are no disaedit m pomteither of reputution or of authon^, 
not as though you had not been most diligently careful to inform 
yourself from the beginning concemmg bis actions, but that 
your sons, Polycrites and ^rthodes, may both by hearing and 
reading become familiar with those famDy examples which it 
behoves them to follow and mutate It » a piece of self love, 
and cot of the love of virtue, to tmagme one has already attamed 
to what IS best 

The aty of Sicyoa, from the tune that it first fell oS from the 
pure and Dancanstoerseyfits haraocy being destroyed, and ft 
mers senes of seditions tad penonsJ contests of popular leaders 
eninug), continued to be dutei^red aod unsettled, changing 
from one tyrant to another, aotu, Oeon being slam, ’nraodides 
and Qimas, oec of the most repute and power Braoogst the 
atizeos, were chosen to the magistncy And the common* 
wealth nowseemmg to b* in apretty settled condition, Timodides 
died, and Abantidas, tie son of Paseas, to possess himself of the 
tyranny, killed Qinus, asd,of lus kindred and friends, slew some 
and hanished others He sought «tso to kill his son Aratus, 
whom be left behmd him, beuig but seven years old This boy 
m the general disirder gettaig cut of the house with those that 
fled, and wandmng ab^t the oty helpless and in great fear, by 
chance got undiscovered mto the bouse of a woman who was 
Abantidas’s suter, but roarned to Prophaotus, the brother of 
Qinias, her name being Soso She, being of a generous temper, 
and befievmg the boy bad by some supematuraJ guidance fled 
to her for shelter, bid him in the house, and at night sent him 
away to Argos 

Aratus, being thus delivered and secured from this danger, 
anceived from tie first aod ever after nourubed « vehement And 
bunung^tred agamst tyrants, which strengthened with his 
yean Being therefore bred np amongst his father's icouamt- 
MceanJ fnends at Argos with alibeial education, and perceiving 
fta body to promise good health and stature, he addicted him- 
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seif to the exercises of the palxstia, to that degree that be com- 
peted in the fls'e games, and gamed some crowns; and indeed in 
his statues one may observe a certain kind of atWetic cast, and 
the sagacit)' and majesty of his coanteoance does not dissemble 
his full diet and die use d the hoe. ^Vhence it came to pass 
that he less studied eloquence than perhaps became a statesman, 
and yet he was more accomplished in speaking than many 
believe, judging by the commentaries which he left behind liim, 
written carelessly and, by the way, as hist as he could do it, and 
in such words as 6rst came to his mind. 

In the course of rim^DinjasandAristoteles the logician killed 
Abantidas, who used to be present in the market-place at tlieir 
discussions, and to make one in them; til) they taldng the 
occasion, insensibly accustomed him to ^e practice, and so bad 
opportunity to contrh'e and execute a plot against liim. After 
him Paseas, the father of Abanddas, taking upon him the go\'eni- 
nient, 'vas assassinated by Nicocles, who himself set up for 
tyrant, Of himilisrelatcdthnthewasstrikinglylikcPeriandor, 
tte son of Cypselus, just as it is said that Orontes the Persian 
bore a great resemblance to Alcnueon, the son of Amphiaraus, 
and that Lacedamonian youth, whom Myrsiius relates to have 
been trodden to pieces by the crowd of those that cams to see 
him upon that report, to Hector. 

This Nicocles governed four months, in which, after he had 
done all kinds of mischief to the dty, he very nearly let it fall 
into the hands of the ..StftliaDS. By this time .tlratiis, being 
grown a youth, was in much esteem, boflifor his noble birth, and 
his spirit and disposition, which, while oeitiier insignilicant nor 
wanting in energy, were soBd, and tempered with a stcadioess of 
judgment beyond his years. For wluch reason the exiles had 
their eyes most upon him, nor did Nioodes less observe his 
motions, but secretly spied and sratdied him, not out of appre- 
hension of any sudi considerable or utterly audadous attempt, 
but suspecting he held correspondence with the kings, who were 
his father’s friends and acquaintance. And, indeed, Aratus first 
attempted this way; but finding that Antigonus, who had 
promised fair, neglected him and delayed the time, and that his 
hopes from Egypt and Ptolemy were long to wait for, he deter- 
mined to cut oS the tyTrantbyhirnsrif. 

And firat he broke his mind to Aristomachus and Eedetus, the 
one an exile of Sicyon, the other, Ecdelus, an Arcadian of Jlega- 
lopolis, a philosopher, and a man of action, having been the 
familiar friend of Arcesilaus the Academic at Athens. These 
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readJy consenting he communicated with the other erZe$ 
whereof some few being ashamed to seem to despair of success, 
engaged in the des gn but most tt them endeavoured to divert 
him from bis purpose as o'*etliatfocvcanto£ experience »aa too 

nsh and danng 

Whilst he aas consulting to sei« upon some post m c) onia 
from whence he rnght make war upon the tyrant there carre to 
a certim Sic>oruan oewlj escaped out of prison brother 
to \eDodes one oi the coles who being by him presented to 
•iiatus informed bsm tiftt ibat part of the wall over which be 
escaped was as dt sbiost level with the ground, adjoining a 
rocky and elevated ^aec and Uat from the outside it might 
be sfn H with ladders Aiatns heanng this despatches away 
Xenocles with two of his own servants Seutbas and Technon, 
to Tie T the wall resolvu^ if poss We secretly and with one nsli 
to hazard all on a single tnaf rather than carry on A contest as 
a pnvate man agauut a tyrant by long war and open forte- 
Xenodes therefore widi his «npaaiO"5 leWtnng bavirg 
taken the height of the wall and decknng the place not to b< 
imposs ble or nde^ difficult to get over, but that it was not 
easy to approach it unducovered by reason of some small but 
UQconunonly savage and oourdpgs hdon|m| to a gardener hard 
by he immed atelj undertook the hisine's 
how ibe preparation rf arms gave no jealousy beoiuse 
rebbenea and petty forays were at that utne comoofi evttv 
where between one set of people and mother and for the 
ladden Duphrasor (hemaenme-tnaker made them openly his 
trade rendenng him unsuspected though one of the exiles \s 
for roen each of he fnends id Argos furnished him with ten 
ap tee out ol those few they had and be armed thirty of his owm 
sees Kits and hired soiut few sold en of XtsopbU-as thednefof 
the robber captains to whom it « as gii en out that they were to 
march into the temtory ofSicjon to*eize the king s stud most 
of them were sent before la small parties to the tower of Fob g 
note with orders to wait there Capbisias also was despatched 
beforehand lightly armed widi four others who were as soon 
asitwasdark to came to the gardeners house pretending to be 
travellen smd procuring then lodging thore to shut up him and 
his dogs for there was no other way to getting past And for 
the ladders they had been made to tale m pieces amd were put 
intochests andsentbefore hidden upon wardens Inthemeaa 
taae sciine of the sp es of Xicocks appearing m Argos and bein'* 
MW to |Q jmately about waidang Aiatus he came early in the 
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morning into tJie market-place, showing himself openly and con- 
versing with his friends; thenheanointedhimself in the exercise 
ground, and, taking with him tiieace some of the young men 
that used to drink and spend tiim time with him, he went home; 
and presently after several of his serrants were seen about the 
market-place, one carrying garkods, another buying flambeaux, 
and a third speaking to the women that used to sing and play at 
banquets, all of which things the spies observing were deceived, 
and said, laughing to one anollifx, “ Certainly nothing can 
be more timorous than a Quant, if Nicocles, being master of so 
great a city and so numerous a force, stands in fear of a youth 
that spends what he has to subsist upon in his banishment in 
pleasures and day-dcbaud«s; ” and, being thus imposed upon, 
they returned home. 

But Aratus, departing immediately after his morning meal, 
and coming to his soldiers at Polj'gnotus’s tower, led them to 
Nemea; where he disclosed to most of them, for the first time, 
his true desfra, ciakiQg them large promises and fair speeches, 
and marched towards the city, giving for the word Apollo 
victorious, proportiorunghis mar^ to die motion of the moon, 
so as to have tire benefit of her light upon the way, and to be in 
the garden, which was dose to the wall, just as she was setting. 
Here Cnpluias came to him, who bad not secured the dogs, 
which had run away before he could catch them, but had only 
made sure of the gardener. Upon which most of the company 
being out of heart and desiring to letceat, Aiatus encouraged 
them to go on, promising to retire in case the dogs were too 
troublesome; at the same time sending forward those that 
carried the ladders, conducted by Ecdelus and ifnasitheus, he 
followed them himself Jdsurely, the dogs already barking very 
loud and following the stqw of Ecdelus and his companion. 
However, they got to the wall, and reared the ladders with safety, 
But as die foremost men were mounting them, the captain of 
the watch that was to be relieved by the morning guard passed 
on his way irith the bell; and there were many lights, and a 
noise of people coming up. Bearing which, they dapt them- 
selves dose to the ladders, and so were unobserved; but as the 
other watch also was coming up to meet this, they were in ex- 
treme danger of being discovei^ But when tliis also ivent by 
without obsen'ing them, inunediately Mnasitheus and Ecdelus 
got upon the wall, and, posscssmg themselves of the approaches 
inside and out, sent away Tedmon to Aiatus, desiring him to 
make all tlie haste he could. 
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Now th?re no gr«t datance /nwJ garden to tie 
Mid CO the tower in b hicb I&tta » luge iotmt} was leph Ipe 
hoijiid did not hear their steps of himself, whether that M 
were naturally diowry, or oveiweaned the day before, but, w 
gardener i curs aa-aiirg him, he first began to powl and grumble 
ic response, and then as they passed hy to bark out aloud AhQ 
thebarlong was now so great, that the stnlsael opposite shouted 
out to thedtg s keeper to knowwhy thed^ Lept such a bukiDg, 
and whether anythong was the mntter, who answered, that It 
was nothing but only that ho dog had been set harking by the 
hghu of the w atch and the ootse of the belL Thu reply mutb 
encouraged Aratus’s soldiers, who thought the dog's keeper was 
pnvy to their design, and wuhed to tonctal what was pasing, 
end that many others in the oty were of the conspiracy But 
when they came to scale the waD, the attempt tto appeared 
both to re<[uue time and to be fiiS of danger, for the udders 
shook «od tottered eartranely unless they mounted tbeia 
Uisntely ud one by one, and tune pressed, for the cocks began 
to crow, and the country people Out used to brug dungs to the 
muLetwouldbeeofflingtothetowodirectly Iherefore Arahts 
made haste to get up huaself, for^ only of the company being 
already upon the wall, and, ttariDg but for a few more of thcae 
dut were below, he made straight to the tyrant's house and the 
general i office, where the mercenary seddien passed the night, 
and, coming sudd'-nly upon them, and taking them pnsonen 
mthojt lukmg any one of them, lx imofduuly sent to all his 
blends in their houses to desire them to rocie to hnn, whidi they 
did from aH quarters By this time the day began to break, itod 
the theatre was filled with amulutode that were held la suspense 
by uncertain reports and knew nothnig distmctly of what had 
happened, until a public cner eaine forward and prodaicned that 
Aiatus, the SOS of Qiaas. mrited the aUzens to recover their 
liberty 

Then at last assured that what they had so long looked for 
was come to pass, they pressed m throngs to the tvrant’s gates to 
set them on fire And sudi a flume was kifldJed, the whole 
house catching fire, that n was seen as far as Cdnnth, so that 
the Conathians, wondering what the matter could be, were upon 
the pomt of coming to their assistance bicocles fied away 
secretly oat of the aty by means of certain trndergrouod passages, 
tod the soldiert helping the Sicyoaians to quench the fire, 
puBdered the house Tha Aiatus hindered not, but divided 
WsotheTtstoftbenAeaofflietyTantamongsttbecitteetLS. In 
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this exploit, not one of these engaged in it was slain, nor any of 
the contrary party. iorHioc so tiering the action as to be clear 
and free from civil bloodshed. He restored eighty exiles who 
had been expelled by ffleodes, and no less than five hundred 
who had been driven out by fonner Ofrants and had endured a 
iong banishmenl, pretty nearly, this time, 0/ fifty years’ 
duration. These retommg, most <rf tiiem very poor, were iin- 
patitnt to enter upon tbefr former possessions, and, proceeding 
to their several Janus and houses, gave great perplexity to 
Aratus, who considered ftat the city without was mvied for its 
liberty and aimed at by Anligonus, and within was full of dis- 
order and sedition. WTierefore, as thinp stood, be thought it 
best to associate it to the Ach.Tan community, and so, although 
Dorians, they of their own will took apoc them tlie name and 
citizenship of the Achisans, who at that time had neither great 
repute nor much power. For the most of than lived in small 
towns, and their teiiilor)- was neither large nor iruitful, and the 
neighbouring searvas almost wholly without a harbour, breaking 
direct upon a rocky djore. But yet th«e above others made it 
appear that the Gredaii courage was invincible, whensoever it 
could only have order and concord within itself and a prudent 
general to direct it For though they had scarcely been counted 
as any part of the andeot Grecian power, and at this time it did 
not equal the sCrcogth of one onlioaiy dty, yet by pnideace and 
unanimiQ', and faccauK they knew not how to envy and malign, 
but to obey and follow him amongst diem that was most eminent 
forvirtue, they notcmlypieserv^thett own liberty in the midst 
of so many great dtfcs, military powers, and monarchies, but 
went on steadily saving and delivering from slavery ^eat 
numbers of the Greeks. 

As for Aratus, be was in bis behaviour a true statesman, higb- 
mmded, and marc intent upon the public than his private 
concerns, a bitter hater of grants, making the common good 
the rule and law of Itis biendships enmities. So that indeed 
he seems not to have been so fiuwul a friend, as he was a reason- 
able and genGe enemy, ready, according to the needs of the 
state, to suit himself on occarion etoer side; concord be- 
tween nations, brotherhood between dties, the council and the 
assembly unanimous in their votes, being the objects above all 
other blessings to which he was passkmately devoted ; backward, 
indeed, and diffident in fte use of anas and open force, but in 
eSecb'ng a purpose aadahmid, and mitwittiag cities and poten- 
tates without observation, mortpoKtic and dexterous. There- 
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fore though he lueceeded beyond hope m minf enterprucs 
*hidi he undertook, yet be seeme to have Jeh quite ae many 
uzuttempted, though iea^ eiWBgh, lor tiiant ot as&iiaa». 
For rtsbci\i!d«tta, that, *i the «ght«f certain beasU u strong 
in the night but dim by day, the tecdeniess of the humours of 
their eyes not bearing the contact of the light, so there u aJso 
cue kmd of human sk2] and sagaetty whiA a easily daunted 
and disturbed m actions done in the open day ard before the 
world, and reiovets afl tts self possession in secret and covert 
enterprises, whiti mequahty b occasioned in noble minds for 
want of philosophy, a mere irfld and uncultivated Iniit of a 
virtue without true knowledge ecming «p, as might be made 
out by cxami^s 

Aratus, therefore, haneg associated himself and his aty to 
the Achamos, served m the cavalry, and made himself much 
belovedbyhiscommandmgoffioera for hu exact obedience, for 
though he had made to large an aCQit>03 to the common strength 
as that of his omi credit and the power of his country, yet be 
was as ready as the most ordinary person to be commanded by 
the Achean general of the tune beu^, whether he were a man of 
I^na,«of'lnt*4,OTaa>yeltt)eantitowi>thanthtst Havag 
ilio a present of £ve-and twenty talents tent him from the lung, 
he took them, but gave them aQ to hu fellowoozens, who 
wanted monev, amongst other purposes, for the redemption of 
those who had been tikea pnsonets 
But the ei^es being by no means to be satisfied, disturbing 
conlnually those that were m possession of their estates, Sicyon 
was m great danger of falling into perfect desolation, so that, 
havJig nohopeleft but m the kindness oF Ptolemy, he resohed 
to sau to h^, and to beg so much money o! hiro as might 
reecneSe all parties Soheset sail from Ifothone beyond llalea, 
designing to make the direct passage. But the p3ot not being 
able to keep the vessel tp against a strong wind and high waves 
that came la from the open sta, he was driven Irom his coarse, 
and with ouch ado got to shore m Andru, an eoemy’s land, 
possessed by Antigonus, who had a garrison there. To avoid 
which he immediately landed, and, leaving the ship, went up 
into the countTv ago^ way tiisia the se8,haviiig along with him 
only oae friend, ^ed Tunanthes, end throwing themselves 
mto some ground'tLcklv covered with wood, they had but an 
ui eights rest of it. hot loi^ after, the coininand''r of the 
troops ca-nt, and, inqumog for Aratus, was deceived by his 
I'Tvaiits, who had been natnicted to say that he had fled at 
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once over into the island of Enbffia. However, he declared the 
ship, the property on board d her, and the servants, to be 
lawful prize, and detained them accordingly. As for Aratus, 
after some few days in his extremfty, hy good fortune a Roman 
ship happened to put in jnst at the spot b which be made his 
abode, sometimes peeping oot to seek his opportunity, some- 
times keeping close. She was bound for Sjiia; but going 
aboard, be agreed with tiie master to land him in Caria. In 
which voyage he met wito no less danger on the sea tlian before. 
From Caria being after much time arivoi in Egypt, he imme- 
diately went to the king, who had agreat kindness for him, and 
had reedved from him many presents of drawings and paintings 
out of Greece, Aratus had a very good judgment in them, and 
Uways took care to coDect and Ibn the roost curious and 
finished works, espcciaDy dwse of Pampbilus and Melanthus. 

Foe the Sicyoniart pieces were still in the height of their 
reputation, as being the ooly ones whose colours were lasting; 
so that Apelles himself, even after he had become well known 
aud admired, went thither, and gave a talent to be admitted 
into the society of the painters toere, not so much to partake 
of their skili, which he wanted not, but of their credit, And 
accordingly Aratus, when he freed die ci^, immediately took 
down the representations of the rest of the t)Tants, but de- 
murred a long time about that of Aristratiis, who flourished in 
the time of Philip. For this Aristratus was painted by Meian- 
thus and his scholars, standing by a diariiM, in which a figure 
of Vktety was carried, Apelles himscU liainr^ had a hand in it, 
as Poleraon the geogiapner reports. It was an extraordinary 
piece, and therefore Aratus was fain to spare it for the work- 
manship, and yet, instigated by the hatred he bore the tyrants, 
commandedit to be taken down. ButNeades the painter, one 
of Aratus's friends, entreated him, it is said, with tears b his 
eyes, to spare it, and, finding be did not prevail with him, told 
him at last he should cany on his war with the t)7ants, but 
with toe tyrants alone; "iettherefore the chariot and the Vic- 
tory stand, and I will take means for the removal of Aristratus; " 
to which Aratus consenting, Neadcs Wotted out Aristratus, and 
b his place pabted s palm-tre^ not darbg to add an)thiB| 
else of his own bveotion. The feet of the defaced fi^re of 
Aristratus are said to have escaped notice, and to be hid under 
the chariot. E;’ these means Aratos got favour with the king, 
who, after he was more foDy aagoabted with him, loved him so 
mudi toe more, and gave him for toe reliel of his city one 
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Iwndttd iM fifty taleats, 

^way with him, when he 
the kiflg dmded into msti 
wards at difieient tines , v ■ « 

Auuredly it was a peat thmgW pfiysire lor his lellow-citaens 
a sum of money, a srnalf portion of which had been sufRaent, 
when presented by a linj to other captain* and popular leaders, 
to mduce them to turn dshoncst, and betray and give away 
theiT naii\e coutfoies iiA\\ 

by means of this money he effected a reeoncilation and good 
imdersttt'dfflg between the rich and poor, and created quiet and 
securit) for the whole people niainoderation,also,aj7iidi>t so 
great power was very admirable for being dedared sole arbi* 
trator and plenipotentiarv for setUin^ the question! of property 
m the ose of the exfles, be would not accept the commission 
alone, but, associating with himself fifteen of the citizens, with 
great pami and trouble be succeeded ni adjusting matters, abd 
utablished peace and good will u the cm , for wh ch good ser* 
vice, not only all the citizew u general bestowed evtraerdinsry 
honours upon him, but the exiles, apart by themselves, erecting 
his statue m brass, insaibed on it these elegiac verses — 


forty of which he immed-atelv earned 
sailed to Peloponnesus, but the rest 
dmmts, and sent them to him alter- 


' a our eoooMls 4e«S« aad skill lor Crr«e« la w 
Kbswo bsyoad HertDlea* piUw* art, 
fiut *t inis loSKe, O Andis, tave 
01 youwlio as, lolbt (nds wlio isve 
Br f«j twoi «i)e lo eui b«B>« Wored, 

Ttiae vticiic ud ibft Imliw to mcid. 

To wbicb Ui< bV’ssog Sirroo own tbij day 
Oi WHltb tbil s stam alike anO Isws tbit iH obey ” 


By his success la efifcting these things, Aratus jecured 
himself from the envy of ho lellowKatizea!, on account of the 
benefits they felt he had done them, but Kmg Antigonus being 
troubled in hi* mind aboat him, and deiigmng either wholly to 
bring him over to his party, or else to make him suspected by 
?Vi\«Qy, fettidts cdhtt t4 Ws favour shown to him, who 
had little mnd to receive them, added this too, that, sacrificmg 
to the gods m Corinth, he sent portions to Aratus at Sicyon, 
and at the feast, where were many guests, he said openly, “ I 
thought this Sicyoman youth had been only a lover of liberty 
and of his lellow-ciuzens, hut now I look upon him as a good 
judge of the manners and actions of kings For formerly he 
despised us, and, placing his hopes further off, admired the 
hearing w much of their elephants, fleets, and 
palaces But after seeing aS tlie» at a nearw distance, per. 
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ceiving them to be but mere stage show and pageantry, be is 
now come over to us. And for my part I willingly receive him, 
and, resolving to make great use of him myself, command you 
to look upon him as 3 friend.” These words were soon taken 
hold of by those that envied and m^^oed him, who strove 
which of them should, in their letters to Ptolemy, attack him 
with the worst calumnies, so tiist Ptolemy sent to expostulate 
the matter with him; so much envy and ill-will did there 
alwaj-s attend the so much contended for, and so ardently and 
passionately aspired to, friendships of princes and great men. 

But Aratus, being now for the fust time chosen general of 
the Ach*ans, m\’^d the counliy of Locris and Calydon, just 
over against Achia, and risen went to assist the Bmotians 
with ten thousand soldiers, but came not up to them until after 
the battle near Chsronca hsd been fought, in which they ivere 
beaten by the /Btolians, with riie loss of Abaocritus the Bceo- 
tarch, and a thousand men besides. A year after, being again 
elected general, he resolved to attempt the capture of the AcrO' 
Corinthus, not so much for the advantage of the Siej-onians nr 
Achioans, as considering that by expelling the ^^acedonj3n 
garrison he should free ii Greece alike from a tyranny which 
oppressed every part of her. Chares, the Athenian, havii^ the 
good fortune to get the better, in a certain buttle, of the king's 
generaJs, wrote to the people of Athens that tWs vn'etory was 
sister to that at Slarariion.” And so may this action be vciy 
safely termed sister to those of Pdopidas the Theban and 
Thrasybulus the Athermn, in which they slew the tyrants; 
except, perhaps, it exceed them upon this account, that it was 
not against natural Grecians, but gainst a foreign and stranger 
domination. The-Istiunns, rising like a bank between fiie 
seas, collects into a single spot and compresses together the 
whole continent ol Greece; and Acro-Corinthus, being a high 
mountain springing up «nit of the very middle of what here is 
Greece, whe.Tsoever it is held nifli a garrison, stands in the way 
and cuts oS all Peloponnesus fstnn intercourse of every kind, 
free passage of men aod arms, and afl trafhc by sea and land, 
and makes him lord of all that is master of it Wherefore the 
younger Philip did not jes^ but very frue, when he called 
the city of Corinth “ the fetters of Greece.” So that this post 
was ai>7ays much contended for, especially by the kings and 
tjTants; and so vehemently was it longed for by Aotigonus, 
that his passion for it came little short of that ol frantic love; 
he was coutinualiy oixupied with devdsing how to take it by 
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5urptue from those that were then masters of |tj smee he 
d spaired to do it b> open fffltc 
Therefore Alexander, who heM the place, being dead, poisoned 
by him, as u reported, and ha wife Nicea succeeding m the 
govenunent and the possession of Acro-Gjnnthus, he imme- 
•diately made use of hjs sen, Demetrius, and, giving her pleasing 
topes of 4 royal marmge aftd of & happy life with a youth, 
■whora 4 woman now growing old might well find aCTeeable, with 
this lure of his son he succeeded in taking her, but the place 
Itself she did not deliver up, but coabnued to hold it with a 
very strong garrison, of wia^ be seeming to take no notice, 
celebrated the wedding m Connth, entertaming them with shows 
and banquets every day, as one that had nothing else in his 
mmd but to give Lmself up lor a while to indulgence in pleasare 
and mtrtL But when the moment came, and Ametbeus began 
to smg m the theatre, he waited himself open Nicea to the play, 
jhe being earned in a roy» 2 y decorated chair, extremely pleased 
mth her new honour, not dreaming of what was mtenSed As 
soon, therefore, as they were come to the turning which led up 
to the ciudel, he desired her to go on before him to the theatre, 
but for himself, bidding farewell to the music, farewell to the 
ireddiag, he sent oa faster than one would have thought his 
age would have admitted to the Acro-Corinthus, and, fmdmg 
the gate thut, knocked with his staff, commanding them to open, 
which they within, being araared, did And having thus made 
himself master of the ^ce, be could not contain himself for 
}oy, but, though an old man, and one that had seen so many 
turns of fortune, he must needs revel it in the open streets 
and the midst of the market place, crowned with garlands and 
attended with flute-women, minting everybody he met to partake 
m his festivity So inud» more does joy without discretion 
transport and agitate the mind than either fear or sorrow 
Antigonus, therefore, having in this manner possessed himself 
of Aao-Connthus, put a gatnson mto it of those he trusted 
most, making Persmis the philosopher governor 
Now Aratus, even m the lifetime of Alexander, had made an 
attempt, but, a confederacy being made between Alexander and 
the AchEaos, he deasted But now he started afredi, with a 
MW plan of effecting the thmg, which was this* there were m 
Unnth four brothers, Synans bom, one of whom, called Diodes, 
swed as a soldier in the gamson, but the three others, having 
stolen some gold of the kaig% came to Sieyon, to one .Egias, a 
MMier, whom Aratus made use of a hs business To him they 
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immediately sold part of their gold, and the rest, one of them, 
called Erginus, coming often thitter, exchanged by parcek. 
Becoming, by this means, feiniliarly acqnamtcd with jEgias, 
and being by him led into discourses concerning the fortress, he 
told him that in going up to his {xv^ier Ik had observed, in the 
face of the rock, a side cleft, leadug to that part of the wall of 
Ae castle which was lower than the rest. At which ./Egias 
joking with him and saying, “So, you wise roan, for the sake 
of a little gold you have brtdccn bto the kbg's treasure; when 
you might, if j-ou chose, get money in abundance for a single 
hour’s work, burglary, you kuow, and treason being punished 
with the same death." Erginus hnghed and told him then, be 
would break the thing to Diodes (for he did not altogether 
trust his other brothers), and, letunung within a few days, he 
bargained to conduct Amtus to that part of the wall where it 
was no more than fifteen feet high, and to do what else should 
be necessary, together with his brother Diodes. 

Aratus, therefore, agreed to give them sixty talents if be suc- 
ceeded, but if he faiira in his enterprise, and yet he and they 
came off safe, then he would give each of them a bouse and a 
talent Now the threescore talents being to be deposited in the 
hands of /Egias for Ergmus and his partners, and Aratus neither 
having so much by him, nor willing, by boirowing it from 
others, to give any one a suspicion of his design, he pawned his 
plate and his wife's golden onameots to /Egias for &e money. 
For so high was his temper, and so strong his passion for noble 
actiens, that, even as he had heard that Phocion and Epnmi- 
nondas were the best and justest of the Greeks, because they 
refused the greatest presenis, and would not sunendcr their 
duty for money, so he now chose to be at the'e.xpense of this 
enterprise privately, and to advance all the cost out of bk own 
property, taking the whole hazard on himself for the sake of the 
rest that did not so much as know what was doing. And who 
indeed can withhold, even now, hre admiration for and his 
sympathy with the generous mind of one, who paid so largely 
to purciiase so great a risl^ and lent out his richest possessions 
to have an opportunity to expose his own life, by entering 
among his enemies in the dead of d« night, without desiring 
any other security for them than the hr^e of a noble success. 

Now the enterprke, thou^ dangerous enough in itself, was 
made much more so by an error h^rpening through mistake in 
the very beginning. For Technon, one of Aratus’s servants, 
was sent away to Diodes, that they might together view the 
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vaD Now be had never seen Pwdcs, but made no question of 
knowing him b/ the marks Eigmiis bad given bun of him; 
namely, that he had curly hair, » swarthy complmion, and no 
beajtL Being come, therefore, to theappomted pla«, he stayed 
waiting for Z rgmus and Diodes outside the town, ta {root of tho 
place tailed Onus In the mc»ntinM, Dionysius, elder brother 
to Ergmu* and Diodes, who knew nothing at all of the matter, 
but much resembled Diodes, happened to pass by Technon, 
npoo this laeness. all being u accordana with what he had 
t*en told, asked him i( he knew Ergmus, and on his replying 
that he was his brother, laVingit lor granted that he was speak* 
mg with Diodes, not so much as asking hi# name or staying 
/or any either token, he gave him his Land, and began to dis- 
covasewith him and ask him questions about matters agreed 
apon with Erginus Dicnysins, cunningly taking the advantage 
of his mistake, seemed to undcnrtand bun very well, and return- 
ing towards the aty, led him «o, still taB-mg, w,thout any 
ruspioioQ And btmg now near the gate, be was just about to 
seue on him, when by dunce (^am Zrpnus net them, and, 
apprehending the dieat and the danger, beckoned to Technon 
to nuke bu escape, and immediately ^ib of them, beuking 
themsdres to their beds, ran away as fast as they could to 
Aratus, who for ail this despaired not, but immediately seat 
away Ztgunu to Dionyiios to bribe him to bold ha tongue 
And he not only ejected that, but also brought bun along with 
bun to Antta But when they had bun, they no longer left 
bun at liberty, but bindiog him, they kept bun dose shut up in 
a rootn, whilst they prepared for executing then design 
AH things being now ready, he commanded the rest of his 
forces to pass ^e night by ibar arms, and tak-ng with him four 
hundred chosen men, few of wbam knew what 5iey were going 
about, he led them to the gates by the temple of Juno It was 
the midst of summer, and the moos was at full, and the night 
so dear without any douds, that there was danger lest the arms 
glistening m the moonlight should discover them But as the 
foremost ol them came near the atv, a mist came off from 
the sea, and darkened the aty itself and the outskuts 
aioBt It. Then the rest of them, sitting down, put oS their 
shoes, because men both make less noise and also clunb suret 
if they go up ladders barefooted, hot Ergmus, taking vn th him 
sever young men dressed Eke travtUeiB, got unobserved to the 
sate, and killed tiie senti) widi the other guards And at the 
SKM tune the ladders were dapped to die walls, and Aratus, 
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having in great haste get tip a hundred men, commanded the 
rest to follow as they could, and immediately drawing up his 
ladders after him, he mardicd through the dty with his hundred 
men towards the castle, being alre^y overjoyed that he was 
undiscovered, and not doubting of the success. Sut while still 
they were some way ofi, a watch of four men came with a light, 
who did not sec them, because they were still in the shade of 
the moon, but were seen plaioly enough themselves as they 
came on directly towards them. So uithefrawing a little way 
amongst some walls and plots for houses, tliey lay in wait for 
them; and lliree of them thtgi killed. Bat the fourth, being 
wounded in the head with a sword, fled, crj’ing out that the 
enemy was in the dty. And immediately the trumpets sounded, 
and all the city was in an uproar at what had happened, and 
the streets were full of people running up and down, and many 
lights were seen shining both below in town, and above in 
the castle, and a confused noise was to be beard in all parts, 

In the meantime, Aratus w-as hard at work struggling to get 
up the recks, at first slowly and with much difficulty, straying 
continually from the patli, which lay deep, and was over- 
shadowed with the crags, leading to the wall with many windmes 
and turnings; but the moon immediately, and as if by miraefe, 
it is said, mspersing the clouds, shone out and gave light to the 
most difficult part of the way, until he got to that part of the 
wall be desired, and there she overshadowed and hid him, the 
clouds coming together again. Ihose soldiers whom Aratus 
had left outside the gate, near Juno’s temple, to the number of 
three hundred, entering the town, now fall of tumult and lights, 
and not knowing tiie way by whidi the former had gone, and 
finding no track of them, slunk aside, and crowded together io 
one body under a flank of flie clifi that cast a strong shadow, 
and there stood and waited in great dbtress and perplexity. 
For, by this rime, those {batbadgoncwithAintes were attacked 
with missiles from the citadel, and were busy fighting, and a 
sound of erics of battle came down from above, and a loud 
noise, echoed hack and back from tfie mountain sides, and 
therefore confused and uncertain whence it proceeded, was 
heard on aQ sides. They being thus in doubt which way to .turn 
thems rives, Archriaus, the rammander of Antigonus's troops, 
having a great number of soldiers with lum, made up towards 
the castle with great shouts and noise of trumpets to fall upon 
Aratus’s people, and passed by the thra hundred, who, as if 
they had risen out of an ambush, immediately charged him, kill- 
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pLr ^Ith ArcheUus* thst they put them to flight and pumed 
them tntn they had quite broken *nd dispersed them »l»ut the 
aty No sooner were these defeated, but Erginus came to them 
from those that were fighting above, to acquaint uiera that 
Aratns was engaged with the tpciay, who oeiendM themselVK 
very stoutly, and there aas a fierce conflict at the very wall, 
and need of speedy help They therefore desired him to lead 
them on without delay, and, marching up, by their shouts 
made their fnends understand who they were, end enCMraged 
them, and the full moon, shining on their aims, nude them, in 
the long line by whiJi they advanced, appear mote m number 
to the enemy tiian they were; and the echo of the night tnulU- 
plied their shouts In short, falling on with the rest, they made 
the enemy give way, end were mastert of the castle and garrison, 
day now beginning to be bnght, end the rising sun shining out 
upon theu success By thistiiDe,also,thettstofhif ennycame 
up to Aratus from Sicyon, the Corimhians Joyfully receiving 
them 8t the gates and belpmg them to secure the king's party 
And now, hanng put all things into a safe posture, he came 
down from the castle to the theatre, an infinite number of people 
crowding thither to see him and to hear what he would say to 
the Corutiiians Therefore drawing up the Aebsans on each 
side of the stagepassages, he came forward himself upon the 
stage, with hu eonelet stiU oo, tod his face showing the effects 
of alibis hard woik and want of steep, so that hn natural exulta- 
tion and jo> fulness of trand were overborne by the weanaess of 
his body The people, as soon as he came forth, breaking out 
into great appbuses and oongratuktions, he took his tpcar in 
his ruht hand, and, resting his body upon it with his knee a 
little bent, stow a good while in that posture, silently rccxivuig 
their shouts and acclamations, while they extolled hu t^our 
and wondered at hu fortune, which being over, standing up, 
he began an oration m the ranie of the Achxans, suiuble to 
the late action, persuading the Connthians to assoaate them- 
selves to the Acbaani, and wuhal delivered up to them the keys 
of their gates, wbch had never been in their power since the 
tune of lung Phibp Of the captains of Antigonus, he dismissed 
Archdaus, whom be had taken pnsoner, and Theophrastus, who 
refused to quit his post, he pitt to death As for Persaus, when 
he saw the caslle was lost, be bad got away to Cenchre*, where, 
some tune after, discoumng with one that said to him that the 
wise man only u a true general, “ Indeed," he replied, “ none 
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of Zeno’s raasims on<s pleased me better than thisj but I hare 
been converted to another opinion by the young man of Sicyon.” 
This is told by many of Perssos. Aratus immediately after 
made himself roaster of the temple of Juno and haven of 
LechEum, seized upon fn-e-and-tiveiity of the king’s ships, to- 
gether wii five hundred horses and four hundred Syrians : these 
he sold. The Achaans kept guard in the Acio-Corinthus with 
a body of four hundred sddieis, and dogs with as many 
keepers. 

■Rre Romans, extolling Pbiloptemen, called him the last of 
the Grecians, as if no great man had ever since his time been 
bred amongst them. Bull should call this capture of the Acro- 
Corinthus the last of the Grecian exploits, being comparable to 
the best of them, both for the datingness of it, and the success, 
as was presently seen the consequences. For the lleg arians, 
revolting from Antigomjs, joined Aratus, and the Treazenians 
and Zpidaudans carolled ^erosclvcs ia the Achaao communi^, 
and issuing forth for the first time, be entered Attica, and pass- 
ing over into Salarois, he plundered the island, turning toe 
Adisan force ei^ry way, as if it were just let loose out of prison 
and set at liberty. All fre^en whom he took he sent back to 
the Atoenians without ransom, as a sort of first invitation to 
them to come over to the league. He made Ptolemy become a 
co^edeiate of the Achsans, with the privilege of command both 
by sea land. And so great was bis power \vito them, that 
smee ha could not law be chosen their general every year, 
yet every other year he was, and by his counsels and actions 
was in effect always so. For they perceived that neither riches 
nor reputation, nor the friends6ip of kings, nor toe private 
interest of his own country, nor anything else was so dear to 
him as toe inaease of the Ach®ans’ power and giealijess. For 
he believed that the cities, weak iMividually, could be pre- 
served by nothing else but a nmtnal assistance under the closest 
bond of the common interest, and, as the members of the body 
live and breathe by the union of ^ in a single natural growth, 
and on the dissolution of tins, when once they separate, pine 
eway and pulrify, ia the same manner are cities ruined by being 
dissevered, as well as preserved when, £b toe members of one 
great body, they enjoy toe benefit of flat province and counsel 
that govern the whole. 

Now being distressed to see that, whereas the chief neigh- 
bouring cities enjoyed their own lasvs and liberties, the Argives 
were in bondage, he took counsel for destroying their tyrant, 
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Anstcmachus, tcmg '■ny desirons both to pay hu deb* of 
rratitude to is city where be had been bred up, by restonnji 
It Its Liberty, and to add so considerable a to-ra to the ^cbsean*i 
Nor were there some wanting who bad the courage to under- 
mhe the thing, of whom .^schyluj and Qiariraenes the sootb- 
sa>« were the chief But they wanted swords, forthetvrant 
had prohibited the beeping of any onder a great penalty Ther^ 
fore itratns, ba\ ing provided some smaiJ diggers at Conatb and 
bddeo them m ie pad. saddles of some pac3k.-horse5 that ca-ntfl 
ordinary wart, sent them to Argos But Chanmenes ktting 
another person mto the design, i&chylas and his partners were 
angry at it, and henceforth would have do more to do wnth him, 
and toob their itirasurea by themselves, and Durunenes, OQ 
finding this, went, out of anger, and informed against them, 
just as they were on their way to attack tie tjrant, however, 
the most of them made a stufc to escape out of the market 
phee, and fled to Connti K«t long after, Anstomachus was 
skin bv some sk^es, and Anstippus, a worse tyrant than he, 
seized the government. Upon uiis, Aratus, mustenng all tie 
Acha'ars presefit that were of age, homed away to tie aid of 
tie ot), believing that be should £od tie people ready to joiQ 
wnhhun Butthegreaternnroberbeingbythistiinehabituated 
to slavery and content to submit, and to one coning to join 
him, he was obliged to retire, having moreover exposed the 
AchieaAS to the oiirge of cotnoutting acts oi hostility in the 
midst of peace, otoh which account they were sued before tie 
ilantmeans, and, Antes not making ha appearance, Anstippus 
gamed tie cause, and had damages allowed him to the value of 
iirty mm* And now hating and feanng Aratus, he sought 
means to kill hue, having the assistance herein of King Anti- 
gonus , so that Aratus was peipeiually dogged and watched by 
those that waited for an opportunity to do this service But 
there u no such safeguard of a ruler as the sincere and steady 
good wBl ol his subjects, for where both the common people 
and the jmcipal otuens have then lean not of, but for, tbeir 
govtmor, be s«a with many eyes and hears with many ears 
whatsoevtt is doing Therefore I cannot but here stop short a 
I We in the course of my narrative to desenbe the manner of 
life ^ch the so much envied arbitrary power and the so much. 
teVtoated and adraired pomp and pnde of absolute government 
cDli|ed Anstippus to lead 

For though Antigonus was his fnmd and ally, and thounh he 
raaintained numerous soldiers to act as his body-guard, and had 
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not left one enemy of bis alive in tiie city, yet he nai forced to 
make his guards encamp in the'colonnade about his house; and 
for his servants, be tamed them all out immediately after supper, 
and then shutting the doMs upon tiiem, Ik crept up into a small 
upper chamber, together wiUi his mistress, through a trap-door, 
upon which he placed his bed, and there slept after such a 
fashion, as one in his condition can be supposed to sleep, that is, 
interruptedly and in fear. The ladder mas taken away by the 
woman's mother, and locked up in another room; in the morn- 
ing she brought it again, and putteig it to, called up this brave 
and wonderful tyrant, who came crawling out bice some creeping 
thing out of its hole. Whereas Aratus, not by force of arms, 
but lawfully and by his wtue, b’ved in poaession of a firmly 
settled command, wearing the ordinary coat and cloak, being 
the common and declared enemy of all tyrants, and has left 
behind him a noble race of descendants surviving among the 
Grecians to this day; while those occupiers of citadSs and main- 
tamers of body-guaids, who made all this use of arms and gates 
and bolt! to protect thdr lives, in somefew cases perhaps escaped 
like &ehare from the hunters; but in no instance have we either 
bouse or famHy, or so mudt as a tomb to which any respect is 
shown, remaining to preserve the memory of any one of them. 

Against this Aristippus, therefore, Antus made many open 
and many secret attempts, wbiist he endeavoured to take 
Argqs, though without success; once, particularly, clapping 
soling ladders in the night to the walls, he desperately got up 
upon It with a few of ms soldiere, and killed the guards that 
opposed him. But the day appearing, the tyrant set upon him 
on all hands, whilst the Argives,as if it had not been their liberty 
that was contended for, but some Nemean game going on for 
which it was their privilege to assign the prize, like fair and im- 
partial judges, sat looking on in great quietness, Aratus, fight- 
ing bravely, was run through the thigh with a lance, yet he main- 
tamed his ground against the enemy till n^ht, and, had he been 
able to go on and bold cut that night also, be bad gained his 
pomt; lor the fyrant thou^t of nothing but flying, and had 
already shipped most of bis goods.' But Aratus, having no 
intelligence of this, and wanting water, being disabled himself 
by his wound, retreated with his sddiQS. 

Despairing henceforth to do any good this way, he fell openly 
with Ws army into Argolis, and plundered it, and in a fierce 
battle with A^stippus near the river Qrarcs, he was accused of 
having vdthdrawn out of the and thereby abandoned the 
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\nctOTy For wt-rKS one part d hi* army tad uumistaUMy 
«: the better, and if** pursuing the enemy at a good distance 
{fcm him, he yet retreated m conloswn mto hu camp, not so 
much becaase he wi* orerpressed by those wtb whom he was 
eflgs^ed, as out cf nistnist of mccesj and through a panic fear 
But when the other wmg, reeummg from the punuit, showed 
themselves extremely vexed, that though they had put the 
enemy to flight and JaSed many mo'e ot hu men than they had 
lost, yet those that were m a pannef ton^ered *houId eKCt a 
trophv as conqueror#, being moch ashamed he reaolred to £ght 
them agam abOTt the trophy, aad the next day but one drew up 
ha army to me them battle But, p«r«tving that th^ were 
remforced wfth fresh troops, and came on wi^ better courage 
before, he durst not baaard a fight, but retired and sect to 
request a truce to bury hu dead. However, by his dextenty in 
dtolmg persmiaHy wi^ men and managing political affairs, and 
bi his genera] favourt be excused and oblilerated this fault, and 
brought tn Cto-iz to the Aebsan assocutJoD,and celebrated the 
Nemean games at Qeonx, as the pr^i and more ancient plats 
lor fh*m The game* were also celebrated by the Argtves at 
the tame tune, which gave the first occasion to the viomion of 
te** pHyil^ge of safe conduct and tnunosity alvan granted to 
those that came to compete for the prues, the Achsm at that 
time selling as enentes u those they caught going through thetr 
country alter jomu^ Q the game* at Argos So vehement and 
impbcable a ^ter was he of the tyrants 
Not long after, having notice that Anstippi» had a dwigo. 
upon Qeonz, but was afiaid of huo, because he then was staymg 
m Conatb, be assembled an army by public proclamation, and 
cOmmandjig them to tahe along with them provisions for several 
days, he mardied to Cenchreae, hoping by this stratagem to 
entice Anstippus to fall upon Cleonz, when he supposed him far 
enough off And so »t happened, for he unmedately brought his 
forces agimst it from Aigos But Aratu*, returning from 
Cerchre® to Connth m the dioV cl the evemng, setting 
posts of bs troops in all the roads, led on the Achxans, who 
Mowed m s och good order and withso much speed *nd alacnty, 
tlut they were undiscrvered by Anstippus, not only whflst upwi 
toes sriMch, bat even when they got, still m the night, mto 
Ueonx, and drew cp m order of battle As soon as it was morn- 
ing. the gates being opened and the trumpets sounding, he fell 
upTO the enemy with great cnes and huy, routed them at once 
tod kept dose m pursuit, foBowing the course which he most 
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imagined Aristippus would duose, there being many turns that 
might be taken. And so the chsse lasted as for as Mycens, 
where the tyrant was skin a certain Cretan called Tragiscus, 
as Dinias reports. Of the commoa soldiers, there fell abos'e 
fifteen hundred. Yet though Aiatus had obtained so great a 
victory and that too m&ont the loss of a man, he could not make 
himself master of Aigos, nu' set it at liberty, because Agias and 
the youi^r Aristomachus got into the town with some of the 
king’s forces, and seized upon the government. However, by 
this exploit he spoiled the scofis and jests of those that flattered 
the tyrants, and in thw r^le^ would say that the Acdissn 
|enerai was usually troulfled with a loiKeness when he was Co 
%ht a battle, that the sound of a trumpet struck him with a 
drowsiness and a giddiness, and that when he had drawn up his 
army and given the word, be used to ask bis lieutenants and 
officers whether there was any further need of his presence now 
the die was cast, and then went aloof, to await the result ct a 
distance. lor indeed these stories were so generally listened to, 
that, i^en ^e philosopbera disputed whether 67 have one's 
heart beat and to change colour upon any opparent danger bean 
argument of fear, or rather of some dtstemperstuR and dull- 
ness of bodily constitution, Aratus was always quoted as a good 
general who was always thus affected in time of battle. 

Having thus despatched Aristippus, he advised with himself 
how to overthrow Lydiodes, the Megalopolitan, who held usurped 
power over his country, Ihis person was naturally of a generous 
temper, and not insensible of true honour, and had been led into 
this wickedness, not 1 ^ the ordioary motiyes of other tyrants, 
licentiousness and rapacity, but beii^ young, and stimulated 
with the desire of glory, he hnd let his muid be unwarily pre- 
possessed with the vain and false applauses given to tyranny, as 
some happy and gloritsis thing. But he no sooner seized the 
government, than he grew weary of tie pomp and burden of it. 
And at once emulating the tranqniUity and fearing the policy of 
Aratus, be took the &si resolutions, first, to free himself from 
hatred and fear, from soldiers and guards, and, secondly, to be 
the public benefactor rf has coon^. And sendbg for Aratus, 
he resigned the government, and incorporated his ciiy into the 
-Achsan coramimity. The Achreans, applauding this generous 
action, chose him thrir gcncrai; upon whidi, desiring to outdo 
Aratus in glory, amoi^ many other nncaJlcd-for things, he 
declared war gainst the laced^muans; which Aratus oppos- 
ing was thought to do it out of envy; and Lydiades was the 
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a citizen of re|iute, being exttent^ handsome and tall, bappened 
to be sitting in the temple of Diana, pla»d there by the com- 
mander of the band of chosen men, who had tal-eo her and put 
Ms crested ficimct upon her. She, hearmg the noise, and rau- 
ning out to see what was the matter, stood in the temple gates, 
looking down from above upon thc« that fought, hamg' the 
helmet upon her head; in srfiidi posture she seemed to the 
citizens to be something more than human, and struck fear and 
dread into the enen^, who befieved it to be a divine apparition; 
so that tijey lost all courage to defend themselves. But the 
Fellenians tell us that the image of Diana stands usually un- 
touched, and when the priestess happas at any time to remove 
it to some otter place, nobody dare look upon i^ but all tuni 
their faces from it; for not <^y is the swht of it terrible and 
hurtful to mankind, but it makes eveu the tregs, by which it 
happeastobecairied,becomebeiRaandcastfruit Tbisimage, 
therefore, they sa^, the priestess produced at that time, and 
holding it directly in the faces of the iStoiians, made them loss 
their reason and judgment But Aratus menooss no such thing 
in his commentaries, but saying that having put to flight the 
<£toli'eas, and falling in peD-mell with than into the city, he 
drove them out by main force, and killed sevei hundred of ttem. 
And tbeaetioQ was extolled as one of the most famous exploits, 
and Tlmanthes the painter made a picture of the battle, giving 
by his composition a most Bvdy r^tresenCatioD of it. 

But many great oatioDS and potentates comhicing against 
the .Achaans, Aratus aamediately treated for friendly arrange- 
ments with tte iSiolians, and, making use of the assisance of 
Pancaleon, the most powerful raon amongst them, he not only 
made a peace, but an alliaiice between them and the Ach^ans. 
But being desirous to fne the Atbeniaos, he got into disgrace 
and ill-repute among the Achsenns, because, notwithsUndiog 
the trace aud suspension of anna made between them and the 
ilacedonians, he had attested to take the Pirreus. He denies 
this fact in his commentaries, and lays the biaiac on Erginus, by 
whose assistance be took Acio-CariDthus, alining that he upon 
bis owm private account attach the Pineus, and his ladders 
happening to break, houg hotly jmmed, be csilled out upon 
Aratus, as if present, by wlridi means dectiviag the enemy he 
got safely off. This excuse, however, sounds very improbable; 
for it is not in any way lik^ that Erginus, a private man and 
£ Syrian stranger, should concave m his mind so great an 
attempt, without Aratus at his ba^ to teH Mm how and when 
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to maie it, uid to sopply hm with the means Nor wai it 
twice or thnce, but very often, that, like an obstmite loser, be 
repeated his attempts on the Pmcus, and was so far from being 
discouraged by bis d. 5 appomtn«ite, Uiit bis missing his biroes 
butnarronly was an iBcentnre to him to proceed the more boldly 
manewtnal One time amongst the rest, in making bis escape 
dirough the Thnsian plam, he put his leg out of joint, and was 
forced to submit to many operattora with the liufe before he 
was cured, so that for a long tune he was earned m a litter to 
the wars 

And when Antigonus was dead, and Demetnus succeeded bun 
m the kingdom, he was more bent than ever upon Athens, and 
m gennal quite despised ti»t Uacedonians And so, being o% «• 
thrown m battle near PbyUcta by Bilhys, Demetrius's general, 
aad there being a very strong rejKitt t^t he was either taken 
or dam, Diogenes, the governor of the Piraeus, sent letters to 
Connth, ramnianding the Athagans toquit that city, seeing Aratus 
was dead When these letters tame to Cbnoth, Aratus happened 
to be there u person, so ^t Diagenes’s messengers being 
tuffiaestly mocked and derided, were forced to return to tbeir 
master King Demetnus himself also sent a ship, wberem 
Aratus was to be brought to him m thains And the Atheaiass, 
exceeding all possible dcldtness of fiattery to the UasedoAians, 
crowned thimselves with garUnds upon the first news of his 
death. And so m anger be went at once and invaded Athca, 
and penetrated as far as the Academy, but then suffenng him- 
self to be paoSed he dia 00 further act of hostility And the 
Athenians afterwards, coming to a due sense of bis virtue when 
upon the death of Denetnus they attempted to recover their 
liberty, called him to their assutance, although at that time 
another person was general of the Adisans, aad he himself had 
long kept his bed with a sickness, yet rather than fail the city 
in a Ume oi need, he was earned thither in a litter, and helped 
to persuade Diogenes the governor to deliver up the Piraeus, 
Munychia, Salimis, and Sunium to the Athenians m considera- 
tion of a hundred and fifty talents, of wheh Aratus JumseU 
emt^uted twenty to the city. Upon this, the lEgmetans and 
the Henmoniaos immedutefy joined the Achieans, and the 
^atest part of Arcadia entered their confeder acy , and the 
Ma^owans being occupied with vaxMus wm upon their own 
w^nes and with then- ncighboun, the Achiean power, the 
B also being in sfliaoce wift them, rose to great height, 
out Aratus, still bent on effecting his old project, and im- 



patient that tyranny shonld mainiain itself in so near a city as 
Argos, sent to Aristomadius to posaade him to restore liberty 
to that city, and to associate it to lie AchEans, and that, foUow- 
ing Lydiades’s eiaimple, he should la^er choose to be the 
general of a great nation, with esteem and hononr, than the 
Qrant of one city, with ctmtunial hatred and danger. Aristo- 
inachus slighted not the message, but desired Aratus to send 
him fifty talents, with which he might pay off the soldiers. In 
the meantime, whilst the money was providing, Lydiades, being 
then general, and extremely ambtiioas that this advantage might 
seem to be of his procuring for the Adiaeans, accused Aratus to 
Aristomachus, as one that bore an irreconcilable hatred to the 
tyrants, and, persuading him to commit the affair to his manage- 
ment, he presented him to the Aditeans. But there the Achxan 
council gave a manifest proof of the great credit Aratus had with 
them and the good-will they bore him. For when he, m anger, 
spoke against Aristomachus'E being admitted into the assoda- 
tioo, they rejected the proposai, rat when be was afterwards 
pacified and came himsdf and s^ke in its favour, they voted 
everything cheerfully and readily, and deaeed that the Argives 
and Phliasians should be incorporated into their commonwealth, 
and the next year they chose Aristomachus genera]. He, being 
in good credit with the Aebsaos, was veiy desirous to invade 
Laconia, and for that purpose sent for Aratus from Athens. 
Aratus wrote to him to dissuade him as far as he could from 
that expedition, being very unwilling the Achaans should he 
engaged in a quarrel with Geomeoes, who was a daring man, 
and making extiaordioary advances to power. But Aristo- 
machus resolving to go on, be obeyed and served in person, on 
which occasion he hindered Aristomachus ffom fighting a battle 
when Qeomenes came upon them at Pallaatinm; and for this 
act was accused by Lydiades, and, coming to an open confiict 
with him in a contest for the office of general, he carried it by 
the show of hands, and was diosoi genetal the twelfth time. 

This year, being routed by Qeomenes, near the Lyemum, he 
fled, and, wandering out of tte way in the night, was believed to 
be riain; and once more it was crafidenfly reported so through- 
out all Greece. He, however, having escaped this danger and 
lallled his forces, was not content to march off in safety, but 
making a happy use of the present conjuncture, when nobody 
dreamed of any such tiling, he fcB suddenly upon the Man- 
tineanSj allies of Cleomenes, and, the city, put a garrison 
into it, and made the stranger i^bitants free of the city; pro- 
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curin", by thu means, those advantages for tbe bwtea Actisam, 
which bang conquerors, they wcnM not easily have obtained 
The tacedefflomans ^aii uirading the Megalopcutan tem- 
tones, he marched to the assistance of the oty, but refused to 
give Oeoraenes, who did sU he cculd fo prut him to it, aiiY 
opportunity of engaging him in abatdc, nor could be prevailed 
uMn by the ilegalopolitaos, who urged bim to it extremely 
Tot besides that by nature he was iU*suited fot set battles, he 
was then much infenor m numben, and was to deal with a 
dinng leader, still in the heat of youth, while he himself, now 
past the prune ol courage and come to a chastised ambition, 
felt It hi5 business to mamtain by pnidencfi the glory which hi 
had obtained, and the other was only aspiring to by forwardness 
and daring 

So that UwugK the light-armed soldiers had sallied out and 
driven the Lac^smooians as far as their camp, and had come 
even to ttiem tents, yet would not Antus lead his men forward, 
but, posting himself in a hollow water-coutse m the way thither, 
itoppedaod prevented the otuens crossing this lydudes, 
extrem^y vexed at what was gomg on, and loMirg Aratus with 
reproaches, entreated the horse that, together with him, thev 
would second them chat had the enemy m chase, and Dot kt a 
certain victory slip out of their bands, nor forsahe him that was 
going to venture his life for his country And bemg reinforced 
with many brave men that turned after him, he charged the 
enemy's njht wing, and routmg it followed the punutt without 
measure or disaetscn, letting tagerneis and hopes of glory 
tempt him on into broken ground, full of planted frvit-trees and 
cut up with bwad ditches, where, being engined by Oeomtaea, 
he fell, fighting gallantly the noblest of battles, at the gate of 
hu country The rest, flying back to their mam body and 
iToubljig '&e ranks of the M-armed infantry, put the whole 
army to the rout Aratus was extremely blamed, being sus- 
pected to hav e betru) ed L 5 dodes, and was constrained by the 
Achians, who withdrew in giesit anger, to accompany them to 
/Egium, where they called a coundl, and decreed that he should 
no longer be himisted wiA money, nor have any more soldiers 
hired for him, but that, if be would make war, he should pay 
them himself ^ 

This afiront he resented so far as to resolve to give up the 
seal and lay down the office of general, butupon second thoughts 
M lound it beat to hue patence, and presently marched with 
the Achzaos to Orchomenus and fought a battle with ilegis* 
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tonus, the stepfather of Oeomenes, where he got the victory, 
ki])ing three liundred meo and taiingllegistonus prisoner. But 
whereas he used to be chosen general every other year, when his 
turn came and he was tailed to take upon him that charge, he 
declined it, and Timoxenus was chosen in his stead. The true 
cause of which was not the pique lie was alleged to have taken 
at the people, but the ill circumstances of the Achaan affairs. 
For Oeomenes did not now invade them gently and tenderly as 
hvthtrtw, as one controlled hy tlva cr/il autSwritits, but having 
killed the Ephore, divided U» lands, and made many of the 
stranger residents free of the dty, he was responsible to no one 
in his government; and therefore fell m good earnest upon the 
Achsans, and put forward his claim to the supreme military 
command. Wherefore Aratus is much blamed, that in a stormy 
and tempestuous time, like a cowardly pilo^ he should forsake 
the helm when it was even perhaps his do^ to have insisted, 
whether they would or no, on saving tbem; or if he thought the 
Aebsan affairs desperate, to have yielded all up to Oeomenes, 
and not to have let Pefoponoesus M once again into barbarism 
with Macedonian gairi^ns, aod Acro-Corinthus be occupied 
with Illyric and Gaulish soWers, aod, under the tpedous name 
of confederates, to have made those masters of the cities whom 
he had held ft his busbess by arms and by policy to baffle and 
defeat, and, in the memoirs he left behind him, loaded with 
reproaches aod insults. And say that Oeomenes was arbitrary 
and tyrannical, yet was he descended from the Heraclids, and 
Sparta was his country, the obscurest citizens of which deserved 
to be preferred to the geoeralsbip before die best of the Mace- 
.donians by those that had any regard to tie honour of Grecian 
birth. Besides, QeoBtencs sued for that command over the 
Achseaus as one that would return the honour of that title with 
real kindnesses to file cilies; whereas Anl^ous, being declared 
absolute general by sea and land, would not accept the office 
unless Acro-Corinthus were ly special agreement put into his 
hands, following the ex.^ple of iEsop's hunter; for he would 
not get up and ride the Ardiseans, who desired him so to do, 
and offered their backs tohimbyembassiBand popular decrees, 
til), by a garrison and hostages, thq^ had ahow^ him to bit 
and bridle them, Aratus oiaiBts all his pOTOrs of speech to 
show the necessity that was upon him. But Polybius writes, 
that long before this, and before riieie was any necessity, appre- 
hending the daring teropw of Qcomoics, he communicated 
secretly with Antigonu^ and that be had beforehand prevailed 
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with the MegaJopoLtans to press the Aebsans to crave aid from 
Aatgonus For they were the ntost harassed by the war, Qito- 
menes continually plimdermg and ransademg their country 
And so wntes also PhyUichoB, who, tialess seconded by the 
tcstjiflony ol Polybius, would not be altogether credited, for he 
IS seued with enthusiasm when he so moch as spealts a word of 
aeoraenes, and as if he were pleading, not writing a history, 
goes on throughout defending the one and accusing the other 
Ihe Achaans, therefore, lost Mantmea, which was recovered 
by Oeomenes, and being beaten in a great fight near Heca- 
tnrp h:piim , so general was the consWmtion, that they unme- 
dately sent to Oeomenes to desire him to come to Argos and 
tale the command upon him But Arams, as soon as he under- 
stood thst be was coming, and was got as far as Lerna with hi5 
troops, leanng the result, sent ambassadors to him, to request 
him to come accompanied with three hundred only, as to fnends 
and confederates, and, if he motrusted anything, he should 
receive hostages Upoo which Cleontones, saying thu was mere 
ninety and affront, went away, sending a letter to the Adueans 
{till et Rprt^ee and aceusatton agauitt Aiatus And Aratus 
also wrote letters against Oeomenes, and biner revilmgs and 
nullenes were curieat on both hands, not sparing even their 
marriages and wi\es Hereupon Oeomenes sent a berald to 
declare wo: against the Achirans, and u the meanume missed 
very narrowly of talmiB Sicyoo ly treathery Turning off at a 
Lttle distance, be attacked and took Pcllene which the Achzan 

f sneral abandoned, and not k>Qg after took also fbeneus and 
entelcum Then immedately the Argives voluntarily joined 
with him, and the Phliasiaiu leaived a ptmson, and in shor^ 
nothing among all their new acquisitions held firm to the 
Acbians Arattis was encompassed on every side with clamour 
and confusion , he saw the whole of Peloponnesus shaking harH« 
around him, and the cities everywhere set m revolt by men 
desirous of innovations 


Indeed no place r emai ned quiet or satisfied with the present 
rendition, even amongst the Sicyonmns and Oirmthians them 
selves, many w ere well known to have had private conferences 
with Oeomenes, who long since, oot of desire to make thsm- 
telves masters of th»ir several abes, had discontented with 
the pr«ent order of thinp Aiatus, having absolute power 
gma am to bring these to condign punishment, executed as 
mahy of them as he cnuld find at Sicyon, but gomg about to 
find them out and punish them at Cbnnth also, he irritated the 
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people, already Tinaound in feeling and weary of the Achsean 
government. So coOectingtoimiltuously in the temple of Apollo, 
they sent for Aratus, havbg determined to take or kill him 
before they broke out into qien revolt; He came accordingly, 
leading his horee in his hand, &s if he suspected nothing. Then 
several leaping up and arai^ and reproaching him, ivith mild 
words and a settled cooatenance he tode them sit down, and 
not stand crying out upon him in a disorderly manner, desiring 
also, that those that were about the door might be let in, and 
saying so, he stepped out quiedy, as if he would give his horse 
to somebody. Clearing tninself thus of tiie crowd, and speaking 
without discomposure to the Corinthians that he met, com- 
mandmg them to go to Apollo’s temple, and being now, before 
they were aware, got near to the atadel, he leaped upon his 
horse, and commanding Qeopater, the ^veinor of the garrison, 
to have a special am of his charge, he galloped to Sieyon, fol- 
lowed by thirty of his soldiec, the rest luving hint and shifting 
for themselves. And not long after, it being known that he 
was Ssd, the Coriothians pursued him, but not overtaking his, 
they immediately seat for Qeoaenes and delivered up the city 
to him, who, however, thought notoing they could give wsa so 
great a gain, as was the loss of their having let Aratus get away. 
Nevertheless, being strengthened by the accession of the people 
oi the Acte, as it is cdleo, who pat dirir towns into his hanu, 
he piocecded to carry a palisade and lines of ciicumvalladon 
around the AcTa-Coriotb«& 

But Aratus being arrived at Sicyon, the body of the Achasns 
there flocked to him, and, io an assembly there held, he was 
chosen general with absolute pimr, and be took about him a 
guard cf his own citwHis, it being now torcMnd-tbirty years 
since he flist took a part in public affaire among the Achsans, 
having in that time been the chief man in credit and power of 
all Greece; but he was now deserted on aS hands, helpless and 
overpowered, drifting about amidst the waves and danger on 
the shattered hulk oi his native ciQr. ?or the rEtolians, whom 
he applied to, declined to asast him in his distress, and the 
Athenians who were well affected to hin were diverted from 
lending him any succour the anthocity of Euclides and 
Micion, Now whereas be had a house and proper^ in Corinth, 
Oeomenes meddled nofmthit,norsuCerwl anybody else to do 
so, but calling for his friends and agents, he bade them hold 
themselves responsible to Aratus for eveiythii^, as to him they 
would have to render tbrir account; and privately he sent to 
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bm Thpylus, and afterwards Jlepstonas, bis own stepfather, to 
ofier him, besides stvtnd other things, a yearly pension of twelrc 
talents, which was twice as much as Ptolemy allowed him, for 
he gave him six , and all that be demanded was to be declaied 
commander of the Achians, and together with them to have the 
Uepmg of the atadel of Conoth To which Aiatus returning 
answer that affairs were not so properly m hw power as he «« 
m the power of them, Ceomenes, belicvuig this a mere evasion, 
immediately entered the country of Suyon, destroymg all with 
fire and sword, and besieged the aty three months, whilst Aratus 
held firm, and was n dispite with himself whether he should 
cjl in Antigoma upon cradiuon of dthvering up the atstdel 
of Connth to him, for he wouM not lend him assistance upon 
any other terms 

In the meantime the Achxans assembled at /Egium, and 
called for Aratus, but it was very hazardous for him to pass 
tbiAet, while Qeomenes was tneunped before Sicyoo , besides, 
the atizens endeavoured to stop bm by their entreaties, pro- 
testing that they would not sufier bun to expose humeU to so 
evident danger, the enemy being so near, the women, also, and 
chff^B hung atout him, weeping and embraung hint as their 
eoranKm (aUier and defender But he, having comfentd and 
eaccuraged them u well as be could, got on boneback, and 
being accompanied with ten of his ftiendi and his son, then a 
youth, got away to the seaside,and finding vessels there waiting 
cS the shore, went on board of them and ^ed to vCgium to the 
tsstmbly, VQ which it was decreed that Antigomis should be 
called u to their aid, and should have the Acro-Connthus de- 
livered to bun Aratus also sent his son to him with the other 
hostages The Corinthians, extremely angry at this proceeding, 
now plundered his property, and gave his house as a present to 
Oeocsents 

Antigonus being now near at hand with his aniiy, consisting 
of twenty thousand hlactdoniao foot and one thousand three 
hundred hone, Aratus, with the mwnbeis of councS, went to 
meet him by sea, and got, tmolKerved by the enemy, to Pegas, 
having no great confidence either in Antigonus or the Mace- 
donians For he was very sensible timt his own greatness had 
Men made out of the losses he had caused them, and that the 
fiRt great prmaplc of his public oondact had be«i hostility to 
the former Antigonus But pcrcwyiog the necessity that was 
BOW upon him and the pressure of the time, that lord and master 
oi those we call rulers, to be memrdile, be resolved to put all to 
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the veuture. So soon, tbaefote, as Antigonus w'as told that 
i^ratus was coming up to him, he saluted the rest of the corapacy 
after the ordinan- manner, but hun he received at the very first 
approach with especial honour, and finding him afterwards to be 
both good and wise, admitted Wm to hfe nearer famDiarity, For 
Amtus was not only useful to him in the management of great 
aflairs, but singularly agrecaUe also as the private companion 
of a king in his rcCTeations. And therefore, though Antigonus 
was young, yet as soon as he observed the temper of the man to 
be proper for a prince’s friendship, he made more use of him than 
of any other, not only of the Achaians, but also of the fiface* 
donuans that were about him. So that the thing fell out to him 
just as tlic god had foreshown in asacrifice. For it is related that, 
p Aratus was not long before offering saaifice, there were found 
in the liver two gali-ba^indosed in the same caul of fat; where- 
upon the soothsaj'cr told him diat there should very soon be the 
strictest friendship im^nable between turn and his greatest and 
most mortal enemies; wdiich prediction he at that dmc slighted, 
having in general no great faidi in soothsayings and propostica- 
tions, but depending most upon rational deliberstioQ. At an 
after time, however, wiien, things succeeding well in the war, 
Antigonus made a great feast at Corinth, to wluch he invited a 
great number of guests, and placed Aratus next above him, and 
presently calling for a coverlet, asked him if be did not find it 
cold, and on Aratus’s answering, “ Yes, extremely cold," bade 
him come nearer, so thatwhen the servants brought the coverlet, 
they threw it over tltem both, then Aratus, remembering the 
sacrifice, fell a laughing, aad told the king the sign which had 
happened to hun, and the mterpretation of it. But thb fell out 
a good while after. 

So Aratus and the king, plighting their faith to each other at 
Peg®, immediately marched toward tlie enemy, with whom they 
had frequent cngageroKits near the dty, Qeomenes maintaining 
a strong position, and riic Corinthians making a very brisk 
defence. In the meantime Aristoteles the Aigive, Aratus’s 
friend, sentprivatriy to him to let him know that he would cause 
Argos to revolt, if he would come thither in penon with some 
soldiers. Aratus acquainted Antigonus, and t^ng fifteen hun- 
dred men with him, sailed in boats along the shore as quickly as 
he could from the Isthmus to Epidaonis. But the Argives had 
not patience till he could arrive, bu^ making a sudden insurrec- 
tion, fell upon Qeomenes’s soltfiets, and drove them into the 
dtadcL Qeomenes having news of this, and fearing lest, if the 
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enmy !b»«M pos!=s> fhemrf™ »I *7 "S’? 

to lirat te, tov= th. A<i»Oimthu! tod >™r 

by wht to blip b» men. Ht |0t ihilta fiist, tod teat 0* 
the toitor, but Anttu appeamg pot loog «!ler, tod the tug 
appioathing with hss forct^ ManUnea, upon 

which all the citie* again came over to the Achsans, and ^b- 
gonus took possession of the Aao-Corinthus Aratus, beuig 
tbostn gentnl hy the Argivea, penuaded them to make a preseat 
to Antigonuj of the property of the tyiM« and Uie traitora 
As for Anstomachus, alter having put him to fee taii ifi fee 
town of Centhre*, they ditwmed him ifl the sea, for which, 
more than anything else, Amtua wai reproached, that he could 
suffer a mao to be so lavdcssly pat to death, who was no bad 
man, had b«ii one ol hu long acquMBtsmtt, and at bis pw- 
suasion had abdicated his power and annexed the Qty to the 
Achasans 

And already fee bUme of fee «fe» things that were done 
be^ to be Istd to bis m that they to lightly gave up 

Ccrath toAntigonus, asif It badbeenan inconsiderable viUage, 
that they hid suffered him, after firjt jackag Orcbenieims, then 
to put into It a iracedoman gamsen, that they made a deoee 
tbit no letten nor embasST should he sent to any other king 
without fee consent of Aatigonus, feat they were forced to 
fuimsh pay and provuion for fee hiacedonian soldiers, and ctle* 
brated sacnfices, processions, and games in honour of Antigosua, 
AiaWs atizens setting ^ example and receivuig Antigonus, 
who was lodged and entertained at Aiatus's house All these 
things they treated as his fault, not knowing that havicg once 
put fee retna mto AntigoDds’a bands and let hansel! be borne by 
the impetus of regal power, he was no loo^r mster of anything 
but one single voice, the liber^ of which it was not so very safe 
for him to use For it was veiy plain feat Aratus was mufe 
troubled at several things, « appeared by the business about the 
statues For Antigonus teplaired the statues of the tyrants of 
Argos feat bad bra thrown down, and on fee contrary threw 
down the statues of all those that had taken fee Acto-Conafeus, 
except that of Aratus, nctf oould Aratus, by all his entreaties, 
dissuade hm Also,1heiisage of the Maatiaeans by the Achauins 
wmed not la accordance with the Greoanfeelmgs and manners 
For being master of feei et^ by the h jp of Antigonus, they put 
to ceafe the chief and mcst luXed men amongst them; and of 
fee ret, tome they sold, others they seat, bound to. fetters, into 
i'actdoim, and nad* slaves of tbeir wives and cfeildfen, and of 
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lie money finis raised, a third part they divided among them- 
selves, and the other two-thirds were distributed among the 
ilacedoDians. And this might seem to have been justified by 
the law of retaliation; for although it be a barbarous thing for 
men of the same nation and blood ^ to deal mth one another 
in their fury, yet necessity makes it, as Simonides says, sweet 
and somefiung excusable, being the propH thing, in the mma s 
painful and inflamed condition, to give alleviation and rebel 
But for what was afterwards done to that city, Aratus cannot 
be defended on any ground other of reason or necessity, for 
the Aigives hamg had the city bestowed on them by AnOgonus, 
and resolving to people it, he being then f c new 

heini eenrf at ttotli™, tod .t .I.O|dd » 
longer be ealled JlantmeJ, but Antigonea, wliich ™ 

be:^. So that he may be said to have b«n the cause that Ac 
old memory of the " henutaol Mantin® bus hem ™!y 

tioguished and the city to dlls day has the name el the destroyer 

and slayer of its citizens. . _ „B=r 

After this, aeomenes, being ov^hrorm m a giat ^ 

Sellasia, forsook Sparta and fled into ,. . ^rj,J 

having shown all manner of tondn^ and &*d Sp^„. 

retired into Macedonia, There, falling sid-, 

hea of thekingdorn, bto Peloponnesus, being yet 

tommanding L to follow above aU the J 

communicate with the cities though b«m, “d 

make acquaintance with the Aefueans, and 

him accordingly, so managed him « to smd him “ J °° 

both well Jeaei to himself and fuU o 

take aa honourable part in the afla^ of breea. 

men Antigonus was dead, the ^tohans, f 

and negligence of the Achieans, who 

fended by other men’s valoim and to ® discioline, 

the Macedonian arms, lived in ease and wi olund^ring 

now attempted to interfere in 

the land of Patrse and Dyme in their ^ tad finS 
and ravaged it; at which Aratus the 

that Timoxenus, then general, ^ h«i B office, in 

time go by, being now on the point ^ he anticiuated tho 
which he himself was diosw briiK^dief to^the Mes- 

pre^er term by five days, .^.^^wj^were both in thrir 
senians. And mustenng rninds relaxed and 

persons unexercised m rinhvfc Having thus 

averse to war, he met with a defeat at Capny . 
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enemv shooliJ possess themstlves Ar?os, they might cut off 
bis retreat home, Jeavts the Aoo-Conathus and marches away 
by night to help his men He ^ thither first, and beat oS 
the enemy, but Aratiu appanng not long alter, and the fang 
approaching with his forces, he retreated to Ifantinca, upon 
which an the aties agam came over to the Achamns, and Anti 
gOELS took piossesjion of the Acro-Connthiis Aratus, being 
iicsen generd by tit Argiva, persuaded them to make » present 
to Antigonus of the {^pwty of the tyrants and the traitors 
As for Anstomschns, after having put him to the rack m the 
town of Cenchrea, drowned han n the sea, for which, 
more than anything else, Aratoi was reproaehed, that be could 
suffer a man to be so lawlessly put to death, who was no bad 
man, had been one ol bis lo^ acquamtance, and at his per 
tniaion bad abdicated tua power and ann»ed the aty to the 
Achzans 

And already the blame oi the other things that were done 
began to be laid to bis account, as that ibey st> bghtly gave up 
Connth to Aatigonus, as if it bad bees an inconsiderable vSIagCi 
that they had suffered him, after first Mcltmg Orchomenos, then 
to put into It a MtcadoniaB gamsoa, that they made a decree 
that no letters nor eenbassy should be tent to any other king 
without the eoDsent of Antigoous, that they were forced to 
furnish pay and provuion for the JIacedoniaa soldiers, and cele* 
bratedsacnfice*,pr«tss'ons,aBdgMnesinboao\irt>f Antigonia, 
Aratus’s citizens setting the example and receiving Antigonus, 
who was lodged and entertained at Aratus’s house All these 
things they treated as bu ixult, not knowing that bavicg once 
put the reins into Antigonus’s bands and let kunself be borne by 
the impetus of regal power, he was do longer master of anything 
brat one tm^e i oice, the liberty ©I which it was not so very safe 
for him to use For it was very pUm that Aratus was i^udi 
troubled at several things, as appeared by the busmess about the 
statues For Antigonus replaced the statues of the tyrants of 
Argos that had been thrown down, and on the contrary threw 
down the statues of all those that had taken the Acro^nntbus, 
«cept that of Aiatus, nor could Aratus, by all his entreaties, 
dissuade him Also, the usage of the Mantineans by the Achaana 
seemed not m iccordsnce with the Grecian feelmgt and manners 
tor being master of then oty by the help of Ant^nos, they put 
to death the chief u>d most noted men amongst them, and of 
toe wt. some ^ey sold, others tiiey sent, bound m fetters, into 
iiwedonia, and made slaves of their wives and children, and of 
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die money thus raised^ a liiini part they divided among them- 
selves, and the other tivo-thirds were distributed among the 
ilacedanJans. And this might seem to have been justined by 
the kw of retaliation; for aldioug^ h be a barbarous thing for 
men of the same nation and Hood thus to deal vith one another 
in their fury, yet necessity makes it, as Simonides says, sweet 
and something excusable, being the proper thing, in the mind’s 
painful and Mamed condition, to give alleviation and relief. 
But for what was afterwards drae to that city, Aratus cannot 
be defended on any ground dtho’ of reason or necessity. For 
the Argives having had the aty bestowed on them by Antigonus, 
and resolving to peojAe it, he being then chosen as the new 
founder, and being general at that time, dcoacd that it should no 
longer be called Mantinea, but Antigonca, which name it still 
bears. So that he may be said to have been the cause that the 
old tnemoiy of the " beautiful Mantinea ” has been wholly ex- 
anzuished and the city to this day has the name of the destroyer 
*aa slayer of its citizaa. 

Alter this, Qeomenes, being overthrown in a great battle near 
Sell^ia, forsook Sparta and fled into £g>'pt, and Antigonus, 
haying shown all manner of kindnes and fair-dealing to Aratus, 
ts&ed into Macedonia. There, falling sick, he sent Philip, the 
heir of the kingdom, into Peloponnesus, being yet scarce a youth, 
commanding him to foBow abo\'e all the counsel of Aratus, to 
communicate with the cities ttirough him, and through him_ to 
wake acquaintance with the Achi»ns; and Aratus, receiving 
him accordingly, so managed him as to send him back toMacedon 
both well affected to himself and full of desite and ambition to 
take an honourable part m the affairs of Greece. 

When Antigonus was dead, the rEtoIians, despising the sloth 
and negligence of the Achians, who having learnt to be de- 
fended by other men’s valour to shelter themselves under 
the Macedonian aims, lived in ease and without any discipline, 
attempted to interfae in Peloponnesus. And plundering 
the land of Patrs and Pyme in Ihdrway, they mvnded Messene 
and ravaged it; at whid) Aratus being ind^ant, and finding 
fhat Timoxenus, then gcncrel, was hesitating and letting the 
tinie go by, being now on the point of laying down ^ office, in 
which be himself was chosen to succeed him, he anticipated the 
proper terra by five days, that he might brii^ relief to the Mes- 
seiuans. And mustering the AchseMis, were both in their 
persons unexercised in aims and in tiiOT minds relaxed. and 
^^•'•erse to war, he met with a defeat at Caphya. Having thus 
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bfguT th- ira:, ts Jt s«3nd, mthtoo ouch heat and passion, h« 
tJ?n ran into the ether extreme, cooling again and depending 
to OLch that he let paa and overlooked man) fair cpporttnities 
of advantage grren iff th» Italians, and allowed them to fUn 
not, as It were, throughout all Peloponnesus, with all mailer 
of mso’ena and hctnliousness WTierefore, ho!d^ forth th“>t 
cnee more to the Macedonians, they invited and drew la 
FhDip to inienneddle m the afiairs of Greece, ehiedy hopihg. 
beause of ha affection and trust tiiat be felt for Aratus, the? 
should fed Lm easy tempered, and ready to be managed w 
tb'v pltased 

Bat the king, being tiow persuad'd by Apelles, Megaleas, ^nd 
other courtiers, that endeavoured to luin the credit Aratus 
with him, took the side of the cmtiMy fiction and jomed them 
in onvasimg to huive Eperatia thostn general by th« Achao^ 
But he beii^ altogether scorned by the Achzans, and, fot 
the want of Aratus to h»Ip, sD things going wreng, Fh3ip 
ta had quite mutaicn ho p*rt, and, wrung about and 
eoadlisg himself to Aratus, he was wholly bu, and his affarn, 
cow going OD ItTounbly boi for his power and reputatoa, be 
depended upon bm altogether u the author of aQ hu gainl >3 
bath tei 9 ecta , A«.t»a bmhf » ^toof to the wndd that 
he was as good a eunuig fatltfr of a kingdom as be had bees of » 
democracy, for the actions of the log h^ p them the touch and 
colour of hu If -gment and character The moderation which 
ibeyounsir showedtothelJ«d*mcr«aa5,whehaiiu>curted 
ha djplear ve, aod hu affahUrty to the Cretans, by which “ a 
few days brought over the whole island to his obedience, and 
his ei^htioa agauat the /Etoliaos, so wonderfully luceesSful, 
brougv Philip reputation for hearkoung to good advice, and to 
Antas for gmeg it, for which things the king’s followers eiivy- 
mg hna more than ever and finding they csuld not prevail 
agansi him by theu seoet practias, began openly to abuse and 
afiront hunat the banquets and over their wine, mdi every 
of petulance and impudence , so that once they threw stone* at 
Kcb u be was going back from supper to his tent. At which 
PhiLp being tuuch offended, imiaUiately fe ix j them twenty 
talents, and findiag afterward that diey itill went ondisturbrg 
“fttn t.’id doicg mischief lo hu affairs, he put them to diath. 

But with hu nm of good soctess, p ospenty b^n to puff him 
np, nd vanous eatravagant desires began to spring and show 
themselves ta hu mind , and ho natural bad mdinatioas binak* 
IBS thrctgh the artificial mtmnts le had put upon th*{a, m a 
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te wife, which was not <« 

lodged and enterto)nedatt!^touse, tten ^ ^Greece, and 

rough and to shake himself loose of 

showed plainly that he _ .«»?« fot aave occasion to 

Aratus. This the Messenfiui afeiB being just 

. suspect For £alli^ mto 
too late wth his succMrs,Ph^,^g amongst 

before him, at once blew up Messenian generals, 

them,askbgpriimtely,ontbe»e^4e 

S aey kud not k.vs jicr’Se leaitrs of fht peopl", 

comimii ptopk, aid ^selves igaiost then 

whether they had ooJ.^®.v^_--J*mMfaae the officers at- 
oppressors. Upon whid> f,b ^pfg.andtbeyonthe 

tempted to lay hands withS multitude, killed 

othi side, coming upon ^ oEc^^ 
themj and very neat ^^K“^^„Kness, and doing his best 
Piulip having ”®®’!ifl,!^^^ether more than before, 
to set the Mwsemans ^ pUiniy that he t»k it 

Aratus amved there, ^ bitterly to reproach and 
ill himself, and also ^ s“®® nan had an atta^* 

revile him. It should ^ expressions to hua 

meat for Philip, and so at thfe bandsomest, but 

was, that he no If f" 

most deformed of all ^ ^ joined so ang^ as to 

Philip gave him no answa, b'several times he cned 

make it expected he f "„t'Xidog. But as for the 

out aloud while the „lithathcsajdingoodpart,aDdas 

elder Aratus, seemmg to and bad a good cornmand 

if he were by nature a poSi and led him out of the theatie, 

of himself, he Xmatas, to sacrifice there to 

and carried him for it is a post as fortifiable 

Jupiter, and take a view in it, quite « sttong 

as the ytCTo-Corintbas, a » ^ nf^^und it. Phffiplhe^ 

and as impregnable to tie receiving the 

fore went up hk^ds from the priest, he showed 

entrafls of the ox SSian, presenting them 

them to Aratus and “ the other, asking them 

sometimes to tlie one ^ bi tiie sacrifice, vas to he done 
what they judged, 1^ * himself, or restore it to the 

with the fort; was K you tove 

Messenans. Demetnns laogwn im .k ^ 
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m you the soul of a soolhsa>er, you will restore it, but if of a 
prate you wfll hold the ot by both the horns ” meaning W nia 
to Peloponnesus, which wtudd be wtcSly su his power and at his 
disposal if he added the IlhMcatas to the Acro-Connthus 
Aratussaidnotawordforagoodwhfle, but Philip entratmg 
him to declare ha opinion, he said " Many and great hills are 
there m Ciete, and many rocks in Baotu and Phoas, and many 
remarkable strongholds both near the sea and m the midland m 
Acamania, and yet ah fiiese people obey your orders, though you 
havenotpiossessedj'ourselfolaii} one of those places. Rob^rs 
Qcst themsches m rocla and preetpKes, but ^e strongest fort 
a can base is confidence and a^cction. These have opened 
to you the Cretan sea, these make you master of Peloponnesus, 
and by the help of ^ese, young as you are, are you become 
captain of the one, and lord of the other ” \Mulc he was st5E 
speibeg, Philip returned the entrails to the pnest, and draw 
mg Aiatus to bun by the hand, " Come, then," said he, “ let 
us follow the same course, ” as if he felt himself forced by 
him, and obliged to giv e up the town. 

From tbs tune Aratus began to withdraw from court, and 
retired by degrees from Philip « company, when he was pre* 
panng to oai^ into Epnus, and desired him that he would 
aosapany him thither, Le excused himself and stayed at hose, 
apprtheoduig that he should get nothing but discredit by having 
anything to do with his acQons But thea, afterwards, having 
shamefully lost his fleet ag^unst the Romans and miscamed in 
all hu designs, he return^ uto Pcioponresus, where he tried 
once more to begtule (he Uessenujisby his artifices, and f ailing m 
this, began openly to attack them and to raiTtge their country, 
then Aratus fell out with him downright, and utterly lenowictd 
his fnecdship, for he had b^uo then to be fully aware of the 
mpnes done to his son in ho wife, which, vexed him greatly, 
though be concealed them from his son, as he could but taow he 
had be« abused, without havingany means to revenge himself 
For, indeed, Philip seems to have been an instance of the greatest 
and strangest alteration of character, after being a mild img 
and modest and chaste youth, he beoime a ksovious man and 
most Olid tyrant, though m realty this was not & change of ha 
nature, but a bold immaskmg, when safe opportumty cams, of 
the evil indmations which his fear had for a lone tune made bun 
dissemble 

For respect he at the beginning bore to Aratus had a 

great alloy cf fear and awe appears evidently from what he did 
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to at Jast For being desirous to put him to death, not 
tiiinking himself, whilst he was to be properly free as a 
-man, much Jess at liberty to do his pl^ure os king or tyrant, 
M durst not attempt to do it by opai force, bur commanded 
iaunon, one of his captams and familiars, to make him away 
secretiy by poison, if possiUe, in his absence. Taurion, there- 
fore, made himself intimate with Aratus, and gave him a dose 
Dot of your strong and violet poisons, but such as cause gentle, 
fevensh heats at first, and a (M cou^ and so by degrees bring 
on certain death. Aratus percMved what was done to him, but, 
knowing that it was in -vain to make any words of it, bore it 
patiently and with silence, as if it had been some common and 
J^al distemper. Onty once, a friend of his being with him in 
his chamber, he spat some tdood, which his friend observing and 
wondering at, " These, 0 Cej^on,” said be, “ are the wages of 
a king’s love.” 

Thus died he in in his seventeenth generalship, The 

A^Eans w’ere very desiioiis that he should be buried there wifij 
a funeral and monument suitable to his life, but the Sicyonians 
fwated it as a calamity to (km if he were interred anywhere 
kt in their dty, and piev^ed with the Achsans to grant them 
the disposal of the body. 

But there being an ancient law that no person should be buried 
witim the walls of their dty, and besides the law also a strong 
religious feeling about it, they sent to Delphi to ask counsel of the 
Pyioness, who returned this answer:— 

" SIcyon, whoa ri( be nscoed. ‘ Wlwe,’ you tty, 

' SfiaS we tbe relies «i Axstus Uyl ' 

The soil that would not ligbllr o’er him test, 

Or to be under him woold (eel opprest, 

Were in tbe sight ol earth and seas and sties imblssl.’* 

This orade being brought, all the Achasans were well pleased 
at it, but cspedally the Scyonians, who, changing their mourn- 
ing into public joy, immediately fetdied the body from iEgium, 
and in a kind of solemn procession brought it into the city, 
^ing crowned with garlands, and arrayed in white garments, 
with singing and dancing, and, choosmg a conspicuous place, 
fhty buried him there, as the founder and saviour of their city. 
The place is to this day callrf Aradun^ and there they yearly 
make two solemn sacrifices to him, the one on the day he 
delivered the dty from tyraimy, behig tite fifth of the month 
Dasius, which the Athenians call Anthesterioci, an'd this sacrifice 
they call Soteria; the other in the mwth of his birth, which is 
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stflj remembersd. Now th« first of these was perfonntd by the 
pnest oi Jupiter Soter, the second the pnest of Aratuj, wear 
icg a bjnd axaund his head, sot pure white, but mingled with 
purple Hjrons were sung to the harp by the singers of the 
feaste of Bacchus, the procession was led up by the president 
of the public exercises, with the boys and young men, these 
were foUowed by the coundUots wearing garlands, and other 
citoens such as pleased Of these obserrances, some small 
traces, it u still made a point of religion not to omit on the 
appointed days, but the greatest part of the ceremonies have 
through time and other intervening a«ideats been disused 
And such, ss history tells us, was the We and manners of the 
elder Aratus And for the younger, his son, Philip, abominably 
wicked by nature aod » savage abuser cf hu power, gave him 
such poisonous medicines, as though they did not kill him 
indeed, yet made him lose his senses and run into wild and 
absurd attempts and desire to do actions and satisfy appetites 
that were ridiculous and shameful So that ha death, which 
happened to him whOe be ww yet young and m the fioier cl 
hu age, cannot be so much esteemed a msfortune as a deliver 
ance and end of hu misery However Phihp paid deafir, all 
throngh the rat of bs We, for thae impious violations of fnend* 
ship ^ hospitality For, being overtome by the Romans, be 
VOS forced to put himself wholly into their hands, aod, ^tng 
d'pnrcd of hu other domimons and surrendering all hu ships 
exc^t five, he had also t^pay a fine of a thousand talents, and 
to give his son for hostage, and only out of mere pity he was 
lufiered to kap hlac^donia and its dependencies, where con* 
tmusBy putting to d'*fh the noblest of hu subjects and the 
nearest relations he lad, he fiBed the whole kingdom with horror 
ind hatred of him And whereas amidst so many misfortunes 
he had but one good chance, which was the having a son ol 
great wtne and merit, him, through jealousy smd envy at the 
honour the Romaia had for him, be caused to be murdered, and 
leithu kingdom to Perseus, who, as some say, was not hu own 
child, but supposititious, bum of a sempstress Gnath*nioti. 
This was he whom Paulus i&nihusled in bnmph, and tn whom 
ended the succession of Antigonns’s line and kingdom But the 
pstenty of Aratus continued alill m our days at Sicvon and 
Pelicnf- ' ■' 
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ARTAXERXES 

Thb first Artaxerxes, amoi^ all the of Persia the most 
remarkable for a gentle and noble spint, was sumamcd the 
Long-handed, his right hand being longer th^ his left, and was 
the son of Xerxes. The second, whose story I am now writing, 
who had the sumame of the Mindbil, was the grandson of the 
former, by his daughter Faiysatis, who brought Darius four 
sons, the eldest Artaxerxes, the next Cyrus, and two younger 
than these, Ostanes and Oxathres. Cyrus took his name of Sie 
ancient Cyrus, as he, they say, had liis from the sun, u’hich, in 
the Penian language, is calM Cyrus. Artaxerxes was at first 
called Arsicas; Dinon says Dames; but it is utterly Improbable 
that Ctesias (however otherwise he may have iiUed his books 
with a perfect farrago of incredible and senseless fables) should 
be ignorant of the name of the king with whom he lived as Ms 
physidan, attending upon himself, his wife, his mother, and 
his childreD. 

Cyrus, from his earliest youth, showed something of a head- 
strong and vehement character; Anaxeaes, on the oUier side, 
was gentler in everything, and of a nature more yielding and 
soft in its action, Se mamed a beautiful and virtuous wife, at 
the desire ui his parents, but kept her as expressly ogsdnst their 
wishes. For King Darius, bavmg put her brother to death, was 
purposing likewise to destrcy her. But Arsicas, throwing him- 
self at his mother’s feet, by many tears, at last, with much ado, 
persuaded her that they should neitbw put her to death nor 
divorce her from him. However, Cyrus was bis mother’s 
favourite, and the son whom she most desired to settle in the 
throne. And therefore, his father Darius now lying ill, he, being 
sent for from the sea to the court, set out thence with full hopes 
that fay her means he was to be declared the successor to the 
kingdom. For Parysatis had the spedous pica in his behalf, 
«hich Xerxes on the advice of Dematatus had of old made use 
of, that she had borne him Aracas when he was a subject, but 
C)Tus, when a king. Notwithstanding she prevailed not with 
Darius, but the eldest son, Arsicas, was proclaimed king, his 
n-rme being changed into Artaxerxes; and Cyrus remained 
satrap of Lydia, and commander in the maritime provinces. 

It was not long after the decease of Darios that the king, his 
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mctfior, rat to puujafe, to tevt lit cm™?* i* i“ 
maopxiration consumaiatM by tbe Pereian pnests Thw is * 
Unple dedicated to s warlike goddess, whom one mignt liken 
to ilnerva, into which when the royal person to be mibated 
has passed, he must strip himself of his own robe, and pt on 
that which CvnH the fcisl wte before be was kirg , then, having 
del ourcd a fraP of 5gj, he must eat tnrpentme, and dnnk a cup 
cf soar milk To which if they supemdd any other ntea, it a 
tninown to any but those that are present at them Now 
Artaxerxes being about to address himsdf to this solemnity, 
Tisapheines came to him, bringing a certain pnest, who, having 
trained up ^rus m his youth in the established disdplme cf 
Penia, and having taught him the Wagian philosciphy, was 
likely tube as mu^ disappomled as any min that his pnpTl dti 
not succeed to the throne And for that reason his veracity 
was the less questioned when he charged CyruJ as though be 
had been about to he in wait foe the kmg in the temple, and to 
assault and assssssiate him as he was putting ofi his garment 
Some aflim he was appiehended upon ^is impeachment, 
othen that he had entera the temple and was ^mted out 
there, ar he lay lurking bf the pnest. But as he was on the 
point of being put to death, bis mother clasped him m bet arms, 
and, entwining him with the tresses of her hair, joined hs neck 
close to her own, and by ber bitter lamenttlxm and intercession 
to Artaaenres for him, succeeded to saving his life, and seat 
him away again to the sea and to his former province This, 
hswtw, could no longer cooteot him, ror did he so well 
rtmetnbff hu delivery as hu arrest, his resentment for whidi 
made him more eagerly desirous of the kinedom than before 
Some say that he revolted from his brother, because he had 
not a revenue allowed hna suffiaoit for his daily meals, but 
this u on the face of it ahsiml For had he had nothing else, 
yet be had a mother ready to suj^y him with whatever he could 
desire out of her own means But the great number cf soldiers 
•w’-o were hired from all quarters and maintained, as Xenophon 
mfoiins us lor his service, by ha fnends and connections, a in 
itsell a suHiaent proof of ha nebes He did not assemble them 
^lh« m a body, desinng as yet to conceal ha enterprae, 
but he hid agents everywb^ enlatmg foreign soldiers upon 
varicui pretences, tn the meantiine, Parysata, who was 
^ * , “S’ suspiaons, and Cvna 

himseu always wrote m a humUe and dutiful ©aimer to him , 
woetimts tthntmg faveor, ttmetimes aakmg countercharges 
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against Tisaphemes, as if he jealonsy and contest had been 
wholly with bitn. Jloreover, there was a certain natural dSa- 
tormess in the king, whki was taken by many for clemency. 
And, indeed, in the beginning of his reign, be did seem really to 
emulate the gentleness of the first Artexerxes, being very ac- 
Kssible in his person, and liberal to a fault in tlie distribution 
of honours and favours. Even in his poriishments, no con- 
tumely or vindictive pleasure conld be seen; and those who 
ofiered him presents were as mudi pleased with his manner of 
accepting, as were those who received gifts from him witii his 
gradousness and amiabiliQr in giving them. Nor truly was 
there anythbg, however inconsiderable, given him, which he 
did not deign kimfiy to acc^t of; insomuch that 'when one 
Omises had present^ him wift a very large pomegranate, " B;' 
Mithras,’' said be, “this man, were he intrusted with it, would 
turn a small cit)' into a great one.” 

Once when some were oSeriog him one thing, some another, 
as he was on a progress, a certain poor labourer, having got 
nothing at hand to bring him, rmi to the river side, and, taking 
up water in his hands, ofiered it to him; with which Artaxences 
was so well pleased that be sent him a goblet of gold and a 
thousand daria. To Euclidas, the Lac^smonios, who had 
made a number of bold and arrogant speeches to him, he sent 
word by one of his officers, “ You have leave to say what you 
please to me, and I, you should remember, may both say end 
So what I please to you." Teribatus once; when they were 
hundsg, came up and pointed out to the king that his royal 
robe was tom; ^e king asked him what he wished him to do; 
and when Teribazus replied, “ JLiy it please you to put on 
another and give me that,” the kiog did so, saying withal, “ I 
give it you, Teribanis, Injt I diarge you not to wear it" He, 
little regarding the iajinictioo, being not a bad, but a light- 
headed, thoughtless man, immediately the king took it off, put 
it on, and bedecked him^ further with royal golden ned^ces 
and women’s ornaments, to the great scandal of everybody, the 
thing being quite unlasvfnl. Bnt Are king laughed and told him, 

“ You have my leave to wear the trinkets as a woman, and the 
robe of state as a fool.” And whereas none usually sat down 
to eat with the king besides Ms mother and his wedded wife, 
the former bemg placed above, the odier below him, Artaxerxes 
invited also to his table his tiro younger brothers, Ostancs and- 
Oxathres. But what was the most popular thing of ah among 
the Persians was the sight of his w3e Statira’s chariot, which 
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dlwajs app«ued ><s raitanss down, allowir^ her country- 
woraea to sahite and approach her, which rcade the quwn a 
great favoante with the people 
Vet busy, factious men,thstddighted in change, proicsscd it 
to be then opinion that^ tunes Mcded Cyrus, a man of great 
spirit, aa excellent wamor, and a lover of bis fnends, and that 
the largeness of their empire absoblely required a bold and 
enterprising pnnce Cynis, tiien, not only relying upon those 
ol bis own pro-eince near the sea, but upon many of those m the 
upper countnes near the amunenced the trar against him 
Be wrote to the Laixdxmonians, bidding them come to Jus 
assistance and supply hnn wilh men, sssanng them that to 
those who came to him on foot be would g\\e horses, and to 
the horsemen charwU , that upon those who had {aims he would 
bestow Tillages, and ^ose who were lords of villages he would 
make so of cities; and that those who would be his soldiers 
should lecem their pay, not iij couit, but by weight Arid 
among many other high praises of himself, he said he had the 
stronger soul, was more & philosopher and a better Uagun, 
and could dim and bear n»re wine than hu brother, who, as 
he averted, was such a coward and so bnle bke a oian, that he 
CQidd nei^er sit tus horse u bunting nor hu throne ux tune of 
danger The Lacedsmoniaiu,ho letter being read, scot a sta2 
to Qearchus, commanding him to obey Cyrus in all things So 
Cyrus maicUd towards the having under bs conduct a 
numerous host of barbarians, and but little less than thirteen 
thousand stipendory Grecians, aEeging first one cause, then 
another, for hu eipedrtion Yet the true reason lay not long 
c)ncealed,botTisaphemes went to the tmg in person to dechit 
it. Thereupon, the court was all in an uproar and tumult, the 
queen mother bearing almost the whole blame of the enterprise, 
and her retauen being suspected and accused Abote ah, 
StaUra altered her by bcwailmg the war and passionately de* 
mandmg where were now ihc pledges and the intercession which 
saved the life of him that consumed against his brother; “ to 
the end,” she said, “ that be might plunge tu all into war and 
trouble ” For which words Parysatia batirg Statira, and being 
naturally implacable and savage in her anger and revenge, con- 
sulted how she nu^t destroy her But since Dmoa tells us 
that he purpose took eSectm the tnae of the war, and Ctesias 
Mys It ftas after it, I shaH ieep the story for the place to which 
the latter assigns it, as it b very unlikely that he, who was 
«tu% present, should not know ths tunc when it happened. 
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and there was no motiw to mdnce him designedly to misplace 
iy date ic his carrath-e of it, thuogli k is not infrequent with 
hmi in his history to make excursioos from truth into mere 
fiction and romance. 

As Cyras -n-as upon the mattfa, rumours and reports were 
brought him, as though the kragstfll deliberated, and were not 
minded to fight and pieently to joia battle with him; but to 
wait in the heart of his kingdoot ontfl his forces should have 
come in thither from all jsirts of his dominions, He had cut a 
&cnch through the plain ten fathoms in breadth, and as many 
in depth, the JengA of it being no icB than four hundred 
furlongs. Yet he Soared Cyrus t^assaaoss it, and to advance 
abnost to the cit>’ of Babylon. Tiien Teribaras, as the report 
goes, was the first that h^ the boldness to tell the king that 
he ought not to avoid the confiict, nor to abandon Jleflia, 
Babylon, and even Susa, and hide iiimself in Fersis, when all 
the while he had an army many tima over more mimerous than 
his enemies, and an infinite company of goi-emors and captains 
that were better soidicn aod pouticians than Cyras. So at last 
he resolved to fight, as soon as it was possible for him. jUhldng, 
therefore, his fine appearance, all on a sudden, at the head of 
nme hundred thouss^ weU*maishalled men, be so startled and 
surprised the enemy, who with the confidence of contempt were 
marching on their way in do order, and with their arms not 
ready foruse, that Cyras, in cbcmidstofsuch noise end tumult, 
rvos scarcely able to fcam them for batfle. Moreover, the very 
manner in whidi he kd on bis men, silently and .skwiy, made 
the Grecians stand amazed at his good discipline; who bed 
expected irregular sbmiting and leaping, much coniusion and 
separatioa between one body of meo and another, in so vast a 
iDuititude of troqos. He also {fiaced Uie choiast of his armed 
chariots in the front of his own phalanx ovnr against the Grecian 
troops, that a violent diaige with these might cut open their 
ranKs before they closed with tficni. 

But as tins battle is described by many historia.ns, and 
Xenophon in particular os good as shows it us by eyesight, not 
as a past er-eot, but as a proent action, and by his vivid account 
makes his hearers fee! all the passions and join in all the dangers 
of it, it would be foUy m me to give larger account of it 
than barely to mentis any ihinss omitted by him which yet 
deserve to be recorded. “Hie pbee, then, in which the to'o 
armies were drawn oat is called Cana.ta, being about five hun- 
dred furlongs distant frwn Bal^lotu And here Qearchus be- 
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Jttchffig Cj™ Were the fight to retire behind the ccmbilano, 
»ad cot expose hmself to hazard, thef say be replied, “ Whxi 
IS tLs Qe^us’ V> ould ywi have oe, who asp« to eap je, 
shownysellTmwoTlhyoU?'* BotvfCysx^conmittedagteat 
farit IB eateneg headlong into the midst cf danger, and net 
paying any regard to his own safe^, Oearchjs was as much to 
hUf^ ,f Dot more, ta refusog to kai the Creeb against the 
body of tie eceny, where the Virg ilood, and m keeping 
Im ripht wng close to the nvtr, for fear ol belAg fJTTOLaded 
For if be wanted, above aQ other thmgs, to be safe, and con- 
sidered It ha £nt object ta s'etp m a whole iba, »t had been 
lijbest way not to haie stared from home. But, after tnarcb- 
iBg in anas ten thoosasd furlongs from the sea<oast, simply on 
bis choosing, for the purpose of placirg Cyitis ca the thiose, to 
loos about and select a position wh.ch would ensbU ban, cot 
to presene hjn under whose pae and cond Jirt he was, but hin 
self to engage with rnore ease and secuntv, teemed mcch like 
«joe tint thrcigh fear of present darken had tiandoaetl the 
purpose of hu actions, and been false to the design 0! h>s ex 
pediuos For it u evident frao the very event of the battle 
that cose of those who were in array around the beg's person 
CO jld bare stood the shod of the Crectam charge, and had they 
pea beaten out of the field, and Artaaeno eithre fied or fallea, 
Cvres would have gained bv the nctoiy, pot caJy safety, but a 
crown And, tberuore, Gearchusby hu cauticamtist to coa- 
t deted mere to blame lor the result m the destiuction of the 
life and fcrtu'c vf Cyrus, than tc by bis heat and rashaesj. 
For had the kmg made it his busaiess to discover a pbes, where 
having posted the Grecians, he nughl eoesuBtef them with de 
least hazard, he would never have found out any other bat that 
wLch was tccst xemots from himself and those near him, of 
tus defeat in which be was insensible, ard, tlmcgh OearAus 
bad the ncto-y, ^ Cyrus coald not know of it, and could lake 
no acs-antage of it before tii fall Cyrus knew well enough 
what was expedient to be dene, and tonmanded □earchua with 
his men to take ibeir place n the centre Qeaichus replied 
that he would take ctre to has e all arraased as was bestv and 
then spoiled aik 

Fcr the Greoans, where they were, defeated the barbanans 
tu they were sreaty, and chased th»Ti s jceessfuHy a very great 
way But Cyna being mou&ted upon a noUe but a headstrong 
and hard-mouthed horse, bsaimg the name, as Ct«m tells os. 
of Pasaeas, Artagetses, the leader itf the Cadnsians, galloped up 
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b him, ^-ing aloud, “0 most raqast and senseless of men 
who aie the disgrace of the hononred name of Cyrus, are you 
'“*"6 ?>' "'*“1 »" > wickidjoUey to 

p under the good things of thePeremns, and this with the intent 
ef . .^g yon, lord .„d ten thnu.S 

times ten thousand servants flat are better men than you? as 
you shall see this instant; for you shall lose your held here 
before you look upon the face of the king." Which when he 
naQ said,_he cast his javelm athim. But his coat of mail stoutly 
repelled it, and Cyrus was not wounded; yet the stroke faliinu 
bmy upon him, he reded under it Hen Artagerses fatminy 
ms norse,_ Cyrus threw his weapon, and sent the head of it 
tnrough his neck near the shoulder bone. So that it is almost 
universally agreed to by all the authors that Arlaserses was 
slain by him. 

But as to the death of Cyrus, since Xenophon, as being him- 
self no eye-witness of it, has stntcd it simply and in few word, 

‘t asy not be amiss perhaps to run over on the one band what 
tJiBon, and on the other, what Ctesfas had said of it 
Dmon then affirms that, after the death of Artagerses, Cyrus, 
Wnously attacking the guard of Aitaxerxes, wounded the king’s 
so dismountM him, and when Teribaaus had quickly 
luted him up upon another, and said to him, “ 0 king, remembw 
this day, which is not one to be forgotten,” Cyrus, again spurring 
“P hif horse, struck down Artaxentes. But at &e third assault 
we king being enraged and saying to those near him that dealii 
'''2* more eligible, made 151 to Cyrus, who furiously and blindly 
mshed in the face of the weapons oppo^ to him. So the king 
struck him with a javelin, as likewise did those that were about 
b®- And thus Cyrus faUs, as some say, by the hand of the 
as others by the dart cf a Caiian, to whom Artaxerxes for 
a reward of his achievement gave the privilege of carrying ever 
«ter a golden cock upon his spear before the first ranks of the 
Sfiny in all expeditions. For ie Persians call the men of Caria 
because of the crests mth which they adorn their helmets. 
But the account of Ctesias, to put it shortly, omitting many 
details, is as follows: Cyius.aftcr the death of Artagerses, rode 
up against the king, as he ffid against him, tieither exchanging 
2 word with the other. But Aria:u% Cyrus’s friend, was before- 
hand with him, and darted first at the kiug, yet wounded him 
hot. Then the king cast his lance at lus brother, but missed 
him, though he both hit and dew Satiphoncs, a noble man and 
a faithful friend to Cyrus. Then Cyrus directed his lance 
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isasast tht Ung> aad P‘rrced ha breast with it miite th-ongh 
hU annour, two inches dwp, so that he fell from hu horse with 
the stroke At which those that attended him beirg put to 
fleht and disorder, he, nsmg with a few, among whom was 
and making ha way to » little hill not far off, rested 
But Cyrus, who was m the thii enemy, was earned 
o5 a great -ww by the w3a-tss cl Vls hots*, tin diikwess whveh 
wis now conii"g on making « hard for them to know him, and 
for his followers to find hufl. However, being made elate with 
victoty, and full oj confidence and force, he passed tktwgh 
them, trying out, and that more than once, m the Pefsiaa lan- 
guage, “aear way, vfllains, dear the w»y;" which they 
Indeed did, thromiir themselves down at ha feet. But ha tura 
dropped off his heaj, and a young Pers'aii,tiy iiameMithridato, 
running by, struck a dart into one of h« temples sear his ej f, 
not krowirg who he was; oat of which wound much blood 

S hed, so that Cyttu, swooning and senseless, fell off hu horse- 
(horse es»ped, and tan abrattbeheld, but the cmnpanico 
of Mithndatea took the trappings which fell off, toaked with 
blood And as Cyrus slowly began to come to himself, some 
eanu^ who were tbete tncd to put hurt on another bone, and 
so coney hin safe sway And whea he was sot able In tide, 
and desired to walk on ha feet, they led and nipyiorted h im, 
beiflR ifldted diuy lo the bead a^ mling, t«t convinced of hs 
beii^ iiewnous, heiriBf, as be went, tie ftgilnes saluting 
CyiUi as king, and praying for grace and mercy. In the oiean- 
ume, some wntclw, poverty-stndiai Caumans, who in some 
Eitiiu! eisployiaese as camp followtrs had accompaoird the 
Xing's army, by chance joined these ittrndanta of Cyrus, sup- 
posmg them to be of their own party But whea, after a whBr, 
they oade out that thrir costs over their breastplates » ere red, 
whereas sll the fang’s people worn white ones, they knew that 
they were enemies One of them, therefore, not dreainuig that 

It was C>ius, ventured to strike him behind with a daA “nic 

vem under the knee was cot open, and Cyrus fell, and at the 
same tone struck hu wounded temple apamst t stone, and so 
died Thus runs Ctesiis’s account, tanjj/, with the slowness 
0/ a Hunt weapon effecting the victua’s death. 

kVIiea he was now dead, Artasvras, the king’s eye, passed by 
on horseback, and, having observed the eunuchs lamenting, be 
asked the most trusty of them, "^Vho a tha, Panscas, whom 
m at here deplonng?" He replied, “Do not you see, 0 
Artasyras, that it is my master, C>-tus? ’* Ihen Artasyras 
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jond^ng, bade the eunuch be of good cheer, and keep the 
dead body safe, .^d gomg m aU haste to Artaxerxes.^who 
aad now giyen up ^1 hope of hfe ai^ns, and was in suffer- 
11^ aho with ^ thirst and his wound, he with much joy assured 
^ that he had seen Cyrus dead. Upon tiiis, at first, he set 
at to p m person to the place, and commanded Artasms to 
tsnduct him w-here he lay. But when there was a great noise 
made about the Greeks, who were said to be in full punuit, con- 
qaenng and carrying aQ before them, be thought it best to send 
' *“^®ber of persons to see; and accordingly thirty men went 
'nth torcJies in their bands. Meanttmc, as he seemed to be 
almost at the point of dying from Ihiist, his eunuch Satibarzancs 
seeking drink for him; for the (Hace had no water in 
at a good distance from his camp. After a long 
met one of those poorCaunian camp-folloivers, 
Wo had m a wretched skm about four pints of foul and srinkine 
water, which he took and gave to the king; and when he had 
“Wk all off, he asked him tf he did not dislike the water; but 
^declared by ail the gods that he never so much ralisiicd either 
water out of the lightest or purest stream. “ Andtiiere- 
. said he, " if I fa3 myself to discova and reward him who 
?svoit to you, I beg of heaven to make him rich and prosperous.” 
Just after this, came back the thirty messengers, with Joy 
triumph in their looks, bringing turn the ridings of his uncx* 
PWted fortune. And now he was also encouraged fay the number 
« Midiers that agam began to Hod in and gather about him; 

» tlut he presently descended into the plain with many lights 
^“flambeaux round about him. And when he had come near 
“6 dead body, and, according to a certain law of the Persians, 
^ nght hand and head had been lopped off &om the trunk, he 
l^ve orders that the latter should be broi^ht to him, and, 
p^ing the hair of it, which was lor^ and bu^y, he showed it 
° ^ose who were stDl uncertain and disposed to fly. They 
"sre amazed at it, and did him hwna^; so tiiat there were 
P^entJy seventy thousand (rf than got sdwut him, and entered 
W camp again with him. had led out to the fight, as 
^_-esias afiinns, four hundred thousand men. But Dinon and 
^i^nophon a^-cr that there were many more than fortt’ myriads 
scpi.illy engaged. As to the numbff of die slain, as the c.-it.v 
of them was given up to Artaxerxes, Ctesias saj-s, they 
^sre nine thousand, but that they appear^ to him no fewer 
ritan twenh' thousand. Thus far there is something to be s.-ud 
both sides. But it is a flagrant unnuth on the part of 
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Cteias to Uj tliat be seat along with Phalinns the Zacyo- 

Ihun and some others to the Greaans For Xenophon knew 
well eaouoh that Ctcsiu was resiieat at court, for he inaJ.« 

mention of him, and bad evtdentljrmet with ha wntmgj And, 

therefore, bad he come, and been deputed the interpreter of 
such momentous words, Xenophon surely would not Mve struck 
ha name out of the embassy to ifieation only Phalmus But 
CtMias, as a evident, being excessively vamglonous and no less 
a favourer of the Lacediefflonians and Qearjius, never fails to 
assume to bmaslf some province m his namti\ e, taking oppor- 
tunity, la these situations, to introduce abundant high praise 
d1 Qeaichus and Spaita. 

When the battle was over, Aitaxerxes seat goodly and magni 
fieent gifts to the son of Artagefsa, whom Cyrus slew He 
conferred likewae high bonoun upon Ctesias and others, and, 
having found out the Caoniaa who gave him the bottle of water, 
he made him — a poor, ohsenre man — a nch and an honourable 
person As for the punshmeots be lofiicted upon delinquents, 
there was a kind of turmoov betwixt them and the cruses He 
gave order that oce Arbaces, a Uede, that had fled in the fight 
to Cyrus and agam at his fall bad come back, should, as a 
mark that be was considered a dastardly and eflenunate, not a 
dangerous ot tieasooshle tsaa,bavc a common harlot set upon 
huback, and carry her about for a whole day in the market 
place Another, besides that he bad deserted to them, baving 
lalsely vaunted that he had lolled two of the rebels, he decreed 
that three needles should be struck through has tongue And 
both supposing that with hts own hand he had cut oS Cyrus, 
and being willing that all men ahoold think and say so, be sent 
rich presents to Slitbndates, who firs t mnmded him, and charged 
those by whom he conveyed the gifts to him to tell him, that 
“ the king has honoured you with these his favours, because 
you louad and brought him the bOTse-trappmgs of Cyrus ” 

*1536 Canaa, also, from whose wound in the ham Cyrus died, 
stung for his rewaro, he oommanded those that brought it him 
to say that “the king presents you with this as a second re- 
muneration for the good news told him, for first Artasyras, 
and, next to him, you assured hnn of the decease of Cyrus ” 
Mithndites retired without complaint, though not without re- 
Kutment. But the Unfoitsaale Canan was fool enough to giv e 
way to a natural mfirmity Few being ravished with the sight 
61 lie princely gifts that were before him, and being tempted 
thereupon to challenge and aspire to thing, above him, he 
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deigned not to accept the kmg’s jaesent as a re\Tard for good 
news, but indignantly crying out and appealing to witnesses, be 
protested that he, and none but he, had Med Cyrus, and that 
he was unjustly deprived of the gloiy. These words, when they 
came to his ear, much offended tiie king, so that forthwith he 
sentenced him to be beheaded. But the queen mother, being 
in the king's presence, said, “ Let not the king so lightiy dis- 
charge this pernicious Caiian; Irt him receive firom me the 
fitting punishment of what he dares to say.” So when the 
king had consigned him over to Parysatis, she charged the 
executioners to take up the man, and stretch Mm upon the 
rack for ten days, then, tearing out his eyes, to drop molten 
brass into his ears till he expired. 

Mithridatea, also, within a short time after, miserably perished 
by the like folly; for brag iuvited to a feast where «-6re the 
eunuchs both of the king and of the queen mother, he came 
arrayed in the dress and the goldeu ornnineDts which be bad 
received from the king. After they began to drink, the eunuch 
that was the greatest in power with Patysatis thus speaks to 
him: ” A magnificent dress, indeed, 0 liithridates, is this which 
the king has given you; the dtains and bracelets are glorious, 
and your scmetar of invaluable worth; bow happy has he 
made you, the object of every eye!” To whom be, being a 
little overcome with the trine, replied, ‘‘ What are these things, 
Sparamizes? Sure I am, I showed myself to the king in timt 
day of trial to be one desnving grMter and costlier ^ts than 
these." At which Sparamizes siniJiDg, said, “ I do not grudge 
them to you, Milhridates; but since the Grecians tell us that 
wine and truth go togethff, let me hear uow, my friend, what 
glorious or mighty matter was it to find some trappings that 
had slipped off a horse, nud to bring them to the king? ” And 
this he spoke, not as ^norant of the truth, but desiring to 
unbosom him to the company, irritating the vanity of the man, 
whom drink had now made eager to edk and incapable of con- 
trolling himself. So he forbore oothiog, but said out, “ Talk 
you what you please of horse-trappmgs and such trifles; I tell 
you plainly, that this hand was the death of Cyrus. For I 
threw not my darts as Artagerses did, in vain and to no pur- 
pose, but only just missiug bis ey^ and hitung him right on the 
temple, and piercing him throng I brought him to the ground; 
and of that wound he died.” rest of the compmiy, who 
saw the end mid the hapless Me of Mithridates as if it were 
already completed, bots^ their heads to the ground; and he 
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who entertained them jaxJ, “ Hitfandates, my fnend, let us eai 
and drmk now, revenPg the fortune of our pnnee, aad lei ms 

a aive discourse which a too weighty for us ’ 

Presently after, Sparamues told Parvsatis what he said, and 
she told the king, who was greatiy enraged at it, as having the 
he given him, and being m danger to forfeit the most glorious 
and most pleasant areumstance of his victory For it was his 
desire that ev ery one, whelher Greek or haibanan, should believe 
that m the mutual assaults and conflicts between him and his 
brother, he, giving and receiving a bbw, was himself indeed 
Hounded, but that the other lost his life And, therefore, he 
deaeed tfat Mithndates should be put to death in boats, which 
execution u alter the loBowing manner Taking two boats 
framed exactly to fit and ansner each other, they lay down in 
one of them the malefactor that suflers, upon his back, then, 
covering it with the other, and so setting them together that 
the head, hands, and feet ol him are left outside, and the rest 
of hts body lies shut up within, they oSer him food, and if be 
refuse to eat it, they force him to do it by pnekmg hs eyes, 
then, aiter be has eaten, they drtndi him with a mwture of 
milL sod honey, pounog it not only into lis mouth, but all ov er 
hu face The? then keep hts face continually turned towards 
the sun and it becomes completely covered up and hidden by 
the inuititude of dies that settle on it And as within the boats 
he does what those thac eat and dnnk must needs do, creeping 
things and vemiin spring out of the corruption and rottenness 
of the exoemeat, and these entering into the bowels of fura, 
hu body is consumed When the man u maniestly dead, Uie 
uppennest boat being taken oS, they find his flesh dev cured, 
and swarms of such noisome creatures preying upon and, as it 
were, growing to hu towards In this way Jlithridates, after 
sufieijvj for seventetn days, at last erpued 
Uasabates, the king » emiucb, who had cut off the hand and 
head of Cyrus, remained still as a mark for Parysatis’s vengeance 
Whereas, therefore, he was so arcumspect, that he gave her no 
advantage against him, she framed this land cf »nam for him 
She was a very ingenious woman m other ways, and was an 
excellent player at d.ce, and, before the war, had often played 
with the long After the war, too, when she had been recon 
Wed to him, she joined readily m all amusements with him, 
piaysd at dice withtum, was his enriSdant in his love rnatterrs, 
and m every way did her best to leave him as htlle as possible 
m the company of Sutira, both beaus: she hated her more 
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than any other person, and becaose she wished to have no one 
so powerful as herself. And so once when Artaxerxes was at 
leisure, and inclined to divert himself, she challenged him to 
play at dice with her for a thoosand duics, and purposely let 
him non them, and paid him down in gold. Yet, pretending to 
be concerned for her loss, and that she would gladly have her 
revenge for it, she pressed him to begin a new game for a 
eunuch; to which he consented. But first they agreed that 
each of them might except five of their most trusty eunuchs, 
and that out of the rest of them the loser should yield up any 
the winner should make daoice of. Upon these conditions they 
played. Thus being bent upon her design, and thoroughly in 
earnest with her game, and the dice also running luckily for 
her, when she had got the game, she demanded Massbates, who 
was not in the number of the five excepted. And before the 
king could suspect the matter, having delivered him up to the 
tormentors, she enjoined diem to flay him alive, to set his 
body upon three stakes, and to stretch his skin upon staltes 
separately from it, 

These things being done, and the king taking tliem ill, and 
being incensed against her, she with railleiy and laughter told 
him, " You are a comfortable and happy mac indeed, if you ore 
so much disturbed for the sake of ao old rascally eunuch, when 
I, though I have thrown away a thousand darics, hold my peace 
and acquiesce in my fortune.” So the king, vexed with himself 
for having been thus deluded, bushed up alL But Statira both 
in other matters openly of^osed her, and was angry with her 
for thus, against all law and humanity, sacrificing to the memory 
of Cyrus the lung’s faithful friend and eunneh. 

Now after that Tisaphemes bad dreumvented and by a false 
oath had betrayed Clearchos and the other commanders, and, 
taking them, had sent them bound in ebaios to the king, Ctesias 
says that he was asked by Cleardrus to supply him with a comb; 
and that when he had it, and had combed his head with it, he 
was much pleased with this good office, and gave him a ring, 
which might be a token of ihe obligation to his relatives and 
friends in Sparta; and that tire aigraving upon this signet was 
a set of Caryatides dancing. He tdk us that the soldiers, his 
fellow-captives, used to purloin a part of the allowance of food 
sent to Clearchus, gH'ing him but litfle of it; which thing 
Ctesias says he rectified, causmg a better allowance to be con- 
veyed to him, and that a separate share should be distributed 
to the soldiers by themseivesj adding that he ministered to and 
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luppljed him thus by the mteiest wid at the instance of Pa^ 
satis And there being a portioD of bsm sent dauy mth hu 
othci food to aearchus, she, he says, adnsed and instructed 
him, that he ought to bury a smaB knife m the meat, and thm 
send it to lus £neod, and not leave his fate to be determined by 
the Luigi’s cruelty, whiA he, however, he says, was afraid to 
do However, Artaaerres consented to the entreaties of his 
mother, and pronused her with an oadi that he would spare 
Qearchus, but afterwards, at the instigation of Statira, he put 
every one of them to death except Xfeoon. And thenceforward, 
he says, Parysatis wjtdied her advantage against Statira and 
made up poison for her, not a very probable story, or a very 
likely motivt to scceunt lor her conduct, if indeed he means 
that out of respect to Qearchos she dared to attempt the life of 
the lawful queen, that was mother of those who were heirs of 
the empire But it u evident enoagb, that this part of hu 
history is a sort of fuoertd exhibition in honour of Geaichus 
For he would have us believe tlat, when the jettrJs were 
executed, the rest of them were tom la pieces by dogs ud birds , 
but as for the remsias of Qearebus, that a violent gust of wind, 
beariag before it a vast heap of earth, raised a mound to cover 
ha body, upon whith, sdier n short tune, somt dales having 
faUta there, a beajolul grove of trees grew up and ovenhadowtd 
the place, so that the king hunsdf declared his sorrow, coadudmg 
that in Qear^tu be put to death a man beloved of the gods 
Parysatis, therefore, having from ^e first mtertained a secret 
lutred and jealousy against StaCiia, seeing that the power she 
bendf had with Artaxerxes was founded upon feelings of honour 
and respat for her, but that Statira s influence was firmly and 
strongly based upon lore and confidence, was resolved to con- 
trive her rum, playing at hazard, as she thought, for the greatest 
stake in the world Aowiig her attendant woraen there was 
one that was trusty and in the highest esteem with her, whose 
name was Cigis, who, as Dmon aven, assisted in nuking up 
the poison Ctesias allows her only to have been consaous of 
It, and that against her wiD, diarging Behtaias with actually 
givmg the drug, whereas Dinw says it was JTelantas The two 
wommhadbegunsgain to visit eadi other and to eat toother, 
but though they bil thus far relaxed their former habits of 
jealousy and variance, still, out of fear and as a matter of 
caution, ftey always ate of the same dishes end of the sume 
of them. Now there is a small Persian bird, in the inside 
ol whidi DO ncrement u found, edy a mass of fat, so that they 
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suppose the iittJe creature lives npon afr and de'v. It is called 
rhyntacu. Clesias afEims, thatPaiTsatis, cutting a bird of this 
kuid into two pieces with a tnife one side of which had been 
smeared with the drug, the ofliff side being dear of it, ate the 
untouched and wholesome part herself, and gave Stadra that 
which was thus infected; bullion wflinot have it to bePar)'- 
satis, but Melantas, that cut tqj die bird and presented the en- 
venomed part of it to Stadra; irfio, dying with dreadful agonies 
and coninjisions, was herself sendble of what had happened to 
her, and aroused in the Hog’s nimd susptdon of hi mother, 
whose savage and implacable temper be teew. And therefore 
proceeding instantly to an inquest, be seized upon bis mother’s 
domestic servants that attended at her table and put them upon 
the rack. Parysatis kept Gigis at home wjtii her a long time, 
and though the king commanded her, sbe would not produce 
her. But she, at last herself desiring that sbe ndgbt be dis- 
missed to her own home by nigbt, Armerxes had istiioatioa of 
it, and ]>’ing In wait for her, hurried her away, and adjudged 
her to deauL Now poisoners in Persia sufier thus by law. 
There is a broad stone, 00 wbidi they place the head of the 
culprit, and then with another stone beat and press it, until the 
face and the head itsdf are eQ pounded to pieces; which was 
the punishment Gigis lost her life by. But to his mother, Arta- 
xeixes neither said nor did any other hurt, g&vt that he banished 
and confined her, not much against her will, to Babylon, pro- 
testing that whQe she lived he would not come near that dty. 
Such was the condition of the Hug's affairs in his own house. 

But when all his attempts to capture the Greeks that had 
come with Cyrus, though he desired to do so no )«s than he 
bad desired to overcome Cyrus and mamtain his throne, proved 
unlucky, and they, though they had lost both Cyrus and their 
own generals, nevertheless escaped, as it were, out of his very 
palace, making it plain to aD men tiie Persian king and his 
empire were mighty indeed in gold and luxury and women, but 
otherwise were a mere show and vain display, upon this ail 
Greece took courage and despised the barbarians ; and especially 
the Lacedsmonians thought it stiai^ if they should not now 
deliver their countrymen that dwdt in Asia from their subjec- 
tion to the Persians, nor put an end to the tnatamelious usage 
of them. And first having an anny under the conduct of 
Thimbron, then under DentyIlidas,bntdoiiignothingmeinorable, 
they at last committed the war to the maMgcment of their King 
Agesilaus, who, when he had arrived wifli his men in Asia, as 
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sooa u be had Urded theta, feD acd^-efr to worV, tad got him 
self Mat rsnoirn He defeated Hsi^ihemes ib a pitdfd battle, 
tad ft ninv atsts a rt'tJt Upoa this, Aruxeraes, perceir 
eg what wis ha wisest waj ef *3S*^5 the war, stnlTtmocrate 
ih* RbodiiP uito Greea, *«* big* cotaroandmg 

hm bv « free dutribution of it to corrvpt th* leading men m 
the cues, sad to ejatt » Cr«lc w asiList Spaita. So Timo- 
crates following ha mstructiota, the most considerable atie 
ctmtpimj; together, and rdopoacesss being in disorder, ^ 
epbots traard'd from Asia At whidi time, they 

ssr, IS he was upon tis return, he told hts ineods that Arta 
xertes had dn^ea him out o! Asia with thirty thousand atdicn, 
the PeTijut c«a ha™* aa *rti»r stamped upon it. 

Artaaertes sco^std the seas, took tl lie laced-eiaonans, 
Cmm the Ath^mia md Phitaibazus beiu* Ls edcurals For 
Conon, tfwr th» battle of ^Egospottcu, resid'd la Crpna, not 
that he conrjlted his o*a mere seointy, bat looliig for a 
tinsytad* of aSurs with no fess hope than isea wait for a 
change of wutd st sea. And percemag that bs sldll wasted 
power, end that the Ling's power wasted a wise man to guide 
It, he seat him «fl tecotist of his projects, ud charged the bearer 
to hand It to the king, tf possible, ^ the ntedianoa of Zeno the 
Cretan C' Folfeitus the ifeodsno (th*- former being a daaeus? 
nar-, th* Utter t phy»icss«XcT, ja the absence of theta both, 
by Ct*3)aj, who o said to haswtaLea Coron’s letter, and foisted 
mca the contents of it a requeat, that the Vug would also be 
pleased to send over Ctestas to him, who was likely to be of use 
on the lea-coast. Ctesias, however, dedires that the ling, of 
h» aceord, deputed hoi to tui seirtfe Amxenw, however, 
defeitr.T ibe Lacedimoauas la * sc fight at (jiidos, under the 
cecdurt of Phamaharii sod Coaon, after hs had stripped ihejo 
of ihfir soTMignty by sei, it the same time brought, so to say, 
the who’e o! Greece over to hen, jo that upon hiS own terms he 
dcuied the (elrbrated pea« tiaobg them, sfyl*d the peace of 
Mtaladas This halaJcsdas wa» i Spartan, the son of one 
leon, vhfl, ictrg for the ling's mterest, mdum) the 
montans ta covenaat to Jet all the Greek cities in Asia and the 
Blwds adjacent to it feasae mbject and tributary to hwi, 
p^aet baai: upon these conditiona established among tie Greeks, 
I. iH-td ih* honoar^’e came of peace can fajrlv be riven to 
what »ai Di fact the dograce aod betrayal of Greece, a treaty 
mjwe malsnous than had ever been the result of any war to 
those deleated la it. 
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And therefore j^TaseroceSj thongh always abominating otiier 
Spartans, and looking upon tbeoi, as Dinoo saj-s, to be the most 
impudent men JWng, gave wonderful honour to Antalddas when 
he came to him into Persia; so mndr so one day, taldc'^ a 
, garland of flowers and dippir^ it m fia most precious ointmmt, 
he sent it to him after supper, a faroar whidt a!! were amated 
at Indeed he was a person fit to be thus delicately treated, 
and to have such a crown, who had among the Persians thus 
made fools of Leonidas and Callicratidas. Agesilaus, it seems, 
on some one harong said, “ 0 the deplorable fate of Greece, now 
that the SpartMS turn Medes!”re{Jied, “ Nay, rather it is the 
Medes who become Spartans.” But the snbtil'ty of the repartee 
did not wipe off the infamy of the action. The lacedimoniaas 
s^Km after lost their sovereignly in Greece by their defeat at 
«ugtra; but they had already lest their hoooiir by this treaty. 
& long then as Sparta coatinued to be the first state in Greece, 
ll^taxerxea continued to AnCalddas the honour of being called 
he friend and his guest; but when, rooted and humbled at the 
battle of Leuctxa, being under great distress for monej', they 
had despatched Agesileos into Egyp^ and Arstalddes went up 
to Artaxerxes, beseeching him to supply their necessities, he so 
■^Kpised, sli|bted, and rejected hhn, finding himself, on his 
tetuni, moded and insulted by his enemies, and fearing also 
w8 ephors, he starved himself to death. Ismenias, also, ^e 
Tcebaa, and Pelopidas, who had already gained the victory at 
Leuc^j arrived at the Persian court; where the latter did 
nothing unworthy of himself. ButTsmenias, being commanded 
to do obosance to the king, dropped his ting before him upon 
the ground, and so, stoojring to take it up, made a show of 
dning him homage. Be was so gratffied witt some secret inte!* 
%encc which Timagoras the A ihfni.m sent in to him by the 
hand of his secretary Bcluris, tiiat he bestowed upon hii. ten 
thousand darics, and because be was ordered, on account of 
sickness, to drink cow's miTl;, there were fourscore mQch 
hine drh'en after him; also, he sent him a bed, furniture, and 
servants for it, the Grecians not having sk31 enough to make it, 
ss also diainnen to cany him, being infirm in body, to the sea- 
side. J?ot to mention the feast made for idm at court, which 

so princely and splendid that Ostanes, the king’s brother, 
said to him, “ 0 Timogoras, do not forgot the sumptuous table 
you have sat at here; it was not put brfnte you for nothing; ” 
nhich was indeed rather a r^ection upon treason than to 
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reound him of the king’s bonnty And indeed the Atherians 
condemsecl 'Wagons yj death foc taUng; bnbes 
But Artaxerxes gratified the Grcaaiis m one thing in heu of 
the many wheiewith he plagued them, aad that h as by tabng 
ofi Tisaphemes, their most hated and inaliaous enemy, whom 
he put to death, Parysata adding her influence to the charges 
made against him ForlhekingdidBotpersistlonginhiswrath 
with hu niotbcc, but was Rcmciled to her, and sent for her, 
being assured that she had wisdom and courage fit for royal 
power, and there being now no cause discernible but that they 
might converse together without suspioonoroffence And Irom 
thenceforward humounng the ling m all thmp according to his 
heart’s desire, and finding fault wjdi nothing that he did, she 
obtamed great power wiiii him, and was gratified la all her 
requests She perceived he was desperately in love with Atosja, 
one of his own ta o daughter^ and that he concealed and cheeked 
his passion chiefly for fear of herself, though, if we may believe 
some wnters, he had privately given way to it with the young 
girl already As soon as Paiysatis suspected it, (he displayed a 
neater fendness for the young girl than before, and extolled 
both her virtue and besu^ to hm, as being truly impennl and 
majestic In fine she persuaded bun to many her and declare 
her to be hu lawful wde, oremding all the principles and the 
law s by which the Greeks hold them^ves bound, and regarding 
himself as divinely appointed for a law to the Persians, and the 
iimreme arbitrator of good and evil Some historians further 
afano, m which number b Henchdes of Cuma, that Artaxerxes 
mamed not only this one, but a second daughter also, Anettns, 
of whom we si^ speak by and by. But he so loved Atossa 
when she became his consort, that when leprosy had run thnjugh 
her whole body, he was not in the least o&tuded at it, but 
puttmg up his prayers to Juno for her, to this one alone of all the 
deities he made obeisance, by layu^ his hands upon the e^rth, 
and his satraps and favourites made such offeruigs to the goddess 
by bis dueciion, that all along for sixteen furbags, betwixt the 
court and her terople, the road was filled up with gold and silver, 
purple and horses, dwoted to her 
Be wMed ww out of his own kingdom with the Egyptians, 
under the conduct cf fhsniabszus and Iphicrates, but ira« un- 
successful by reason of their dissensions In Im expedition 
xgaiMt the Csdusians, be went himself in person with three 
nundred thousand footmen and tm thousand horse, and m^kmz 
an inoitaon into their couBUy, which was so moantainous as 
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»ay5, insomuch that tie sight of his Aeerfutaess and Unweaned 
siren<nh give nmgs to the soldiers, and so li|htened the journey, 
that 5iey made daiiy marches of above o hundred furlongs 
Alter they had amv ed at one of hs <wn mansions, which had 
beautiful ornamented parks m the midst of a region naked and 
without trees, the weather being very cold, he gate full com- 
nission to his soldiers to provide themseK es with wood by cut- 
ting doft-n any, without exception, even the pine and cypfesa 
And when they hesitated and were for sparing them, being Urge 
and goodly trees, he, talcing up an axehimself, felled the greatest 
and most beiutiful of them After which hs men used their 
hatchets, and piling up many fires, passed aa-ay the night at 
their ease Nevertheless, he returned not without the loss of 
many and valiant subjects, and of almost all his horses And 
supposing that his nusforcuoes and the iQ-siiccess of bis cxpedi 
ton made him despised m the ejes of his people, he looked 
jealously on his nobles, many ot whom he slew manger, andyee 
more out of fear As, ind^, fear is the bloodiest passion id 
pnnces, confidence, co the other hand, being meraful, gentle, 
and unsuspivious So we see among wild beasts, die muactable 
and least tamable are the most timorous and most easily startled , 
the nobler aeaturts, whose courage inalces them trustful, are 
ready to respond to the advances of men 
ArUxeixes, dow being an old man, perteived that hi sons 
were m controversy about bis kingdom, and that they made 
parties among his tsvountes and peers Ihose that were equit- 
able among them thought it fit, that as he had receded it, so he 
should bequeath it, by right of age, to Danus Ihe younger 
brother, Ochus, who was hot and vroknt, had indeed a con- 
siderable number of the ccurtiets that espoused his interest, but 
his chief hope was that by Atossa's means he should wia his 
father For be flattered her with the thoughts of being his wife 
and partner in the kingdom afUr the death of Artaxerxes And 
truly it was rumoured that already Ochus maintained a too 
intimate correspondence wrth her This, however, was quite 
unlnown to the king, who, bemg willing to put down m good 
toe his son Ochus's hopes, lest, by his attempting the same 
*wd contentions might again 
afttet hu kingdom, proclaimed Danus, then twenty five years 
old, bis sucxessor, and gave him leave to wear the upright hat, 
^ey called it It was a rale and usage of Persia, that the 
^ sp^ent to the crown shouM a boon, and that he that 
deciaied him so should give whatever he asked, provided it were 
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n-itliia the sphere of his power. Darks therefore requested 
Aspasia, in former time lie most prized of the concubines of 
Cyrus, and now belonging to lie 1^. She was by birth a 
Phocsan, of Ionia, hom of free paieots, and well educated. 
Once when Cjtus was at supper, she was led in to him with other 
women, who, when they were sat down by him, and he began to 
sport and d^y and talk jestii^y with them, gave way freely to 
his advances. But she stood hy in silence, refusing to come 
^vhen C3TUS called her, and wboi his chamberlains were going to 
force her towards him, said, “ AVhosoever lays hands on me shall 
rue itj " so that she seemed to the company a sullen and rude- 
mannered person. However, Cyrus was well pleased, and 
laughed, saying to the man that brought the women, " Do you 
not see to a certainty that this woman alone of all that came 
with you is traly noble and pure in character? ’’ After which 
time he began to regard her, and loved her, above all of her iex, 
end called her the Wise. But C;p)s slain in fight, she 
was taken among the spoils of fus camp. 

Darius, in deroauding her, no doubt much offended his father, 
for the barbanen people keep a very jeaiovs and watchful eye 
over their caniai pleasures, so that it is death for a man not only 
to come near and touch any concubine of his prince, but likewise 
on a journey to ride fon>-ard and pass by the carriages in which 
they are conveyed. And though, to gratify bis passion, be had 
against all law married his daughter Atossa, and bad besides her 
no less than three hundred and sbety concubines selected for 
their beauty, yet being importuned for that one by Darius, he 
urged that she was a free-woraan, and allowed him to take her, 
if she had an inclination to go with Itim, but by no means to 
force her away against it As^ia, therefore, being sent for, and, 
contrary to the king’s cxpcctetion, making choice of Darius, he 
gave him her indeed, bekg constrained by law, but when he had 
done so, a little after he took her from him. For he consecrated 
her priestess to Diana of 'Edbataaa, whom they name Anaitis, 
that she might spend the remainder^ her days in strict chastit}', 
thinking thus to punish his son, not rigorously, but with modera- 
tion, by a revenge diedmred with jest and earnest. But 
he took it heinously, either that he was passionately fond of 
Aspasia, or because he looked npon himself as affronted and 
scorned by his father. Teribazus, peroriviag him thus minded, 
did his best to exasperate him yet further, seeing Jn his injuries 
a representation of his own, of whidj the following is the account: 
Articerxes, having many daughters, pronused to give Apama to 
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Phiniib6ZU5 to wife, Rbod^ane t» Orontes, and Amestns to 
Teri hams whomaJoneof the three he disappointed, by many 
D* AmestiB himself Howewr, to naie him amends, he 

trothedhu youngest daughter Atossa to him. Butafter hehad, 
being enamoured «{ ber too, as has been taid, mamed her, 
Teribaiui entertained an irrecondlabJe eniaity against him- As 
indeed be was seldom at any other cme tt^y is his temper, 
but uneven and inconsiderate, sa that whether he were in the 
number of the dioicest favountes of his pnace or whether he 
were cSensive and odious to hmt, he demeaned himself is neither 
condiUon with moderation, bot if he was advanced he was 10 * 
tolerably msolent, and in his d^radation not submissive and 
peaceaUe in hu deportment, hot fierce and haughty 
And therefore Tenbazus was to the young prmce flame added 
uponfiame ever urging him,aodsaymg, thatia ram those wear 
their hats upright who consult not tig real success of their affairs, 
and that he was iH befneoded of reason if he imagined, whilst b* 
had a brother, who, thresgh the womeo’t apartments, was seeh 
mg a way to the suprezDacy, and a father of so rash aad fidde a 
humour, that be should by socttssion udallil'y step up into the 
throne Forhethatoatoffoodnesstoanlomaagirlhasduded 
a law ucred ud lavioUble among the Penuns is not tiLely to 
be faithful ID the performance of the most important promises 
He added too, that it was not all one for Debus not to attain to, 
and for him to be put by his crows, since Ochus as a subject 
might live happSy, and nobody Could binder him, buthe, being 
prwairaed king, must either ^e op his sceptre or lay down his 
life These wotdi presently mflamed Darius what Sophocles 
says being indeed generally true — 


travels tb« pwruaaon to wbat 1 wran; ”* 

For tb* path u smooth, and upon an easy descent, that leads ns 
to our own wO tnd the most part of us desire what is evil 

through our strangeness to and ignorance of good And m this 

case no doubt the greatness of the empire and the jealousy 
Danus had of Ochns fumisbed Tezibarus with material for his 
persuasions ''or was \enas wholly unconcerned in the matter, 
m regard, namely, oi his loss of Asoasis. 

Danus therefore, resigned bunself up to the dictates of Ten 
MTO, and many now crasjxrmg with them, a eunuch gave 
mormauoD to the long of thetr and the way bow it was to 

be man^, havmg disco wed the certainty of it, that they had 
wolved to break into hu bed<haaber by night, aad there to 
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kiU him as he lay. After Artaxenss had been thus advertised, 
he did not think fit, by &regar^ig the discovery, to despise so 
great a danger, nor to bdieve it vhm there was little or no proof 
of it. Thus then he did: he chaiged the eunuch conslandy to 
attend and accompany the conspfratois wherever they were'; in 
the meanwhile, he broke down par^-wall of the chamber 
behind his bed, and ^aced a door in it to open and shut, which 
he covered up with tapestry; so the hoar approaching, and the 
eunuch having told him the precise time in which the traitors 
designed to assassinate him, he waited for them in his bed, and 
rose not up till he had seen the faces of hi assailants and recog- 
nised every man of them. But as soon as he saw them wi3s 
their swords drawn and comingup to him, throwing up the hang- 
ing, he made his retreat into Uk inner chamber, and, bolting 
the door, raised a crj’. Tnus when the murderers had ^en seen 
by him, and had attempted him io vain, they with ^eed went 
back through the same doors they came in by, enjoiniiig Ten- 
hazus and bis fiisnds to fiy, as their plot had bees certainly 
detected- They, therefor^ made tbdr escape different ways; 
but Toribaeuj tras sazed by the king’s goards, and after shybg 
many, while they were laying hold on him, at length being struck 
through with a dart at a distance, fell. As for Paiius, who was 
brought to ffl'al with his cliildreo, the king appointed the royal 
judgcs'ro sit over him, and because he was not hioself present, 
but accused Darius by pHixy< commanded his scribes to svrite 
own the opinion of eveiy one of the judges, and show it to him. 
nd after they had given theic sentences, all as one man, and 
mdemned Darius to death, the officers seised on him, and 
urried him to a chamber not far o5. To which place the 
tecutioner, when summoned, oroe with a razor in his hand, 
idi which men of hzs employment cut oS the beads of offenders, 
ut when he saw that Darius was the p^n thus to be punished 
e was appalled and started back, offering to go out, as one that 
sd neither power nor coorage enough to behead a king; yet at 
le threats and commands of the ja^es who stood at toe prison 
oor, be returned and griping toe hat of his bead and bringing 
is face to the ground wito one hand, he cut through his neck 
ith the razor he had in the oths. Some afunn that sentence 
as passed in the presenceofArtaxeixes; that Darius, after he 
ad been convicted by dear evidence falling prostrate before 
im, did humbly beg Ms paidro; toat instead of giving it, he 
sing up hi rage and drawii^ his scymetar, smote him till be bad 
(lied him; and then, going forth into the court, he wotshipped 
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cot rtqjirc tfif olh'r justice oa thf^r pppresso», JMing 
th*”! thai murdf" each other, «nd fint of *11, that most 
juitly, the one that emnared them first, and taught them to 
tx^ s ch happy results from a chaage of emperors, suUving 
* good irard hr th* par he pav* for its bsiflg doae and tuniing 
rwlt agsjpjt Nero Into nothing better than treason 
For, as already related, Nyophidras Sabinns, captam of flie 
g’iitds, together sn'ii Ti^ehnus, after beros circumstances 
were now desperate, and it was perceived that be designed to 
fly into Ec'pt, perauaded ihc troqu to declare Galba emperor, 
as if Nero had already gone, promising to all the court and 
praMcrun soldiers, as thee are tiled, seven thousand five him* 
ihfd drachmas apiece, and to those in service abroad twelve 
hundred and £ftv Anichmu each, to mt a sum for a largess 
as It was tmpossib'e any one could raise, bjt he must be in- 
tutely more exacting and oppressive than ever Nero was. TTits 

S jiehlv brought Sera to hia grave, and soon after Galba too, 
levm.rd'T^ the first in apectttwn of theproraaed gilt, and 
not long after the other beause they did not obtain it from 
h-m, ard th»n, seeking atwit to find tone one who would pur* 
cLnse at such a rate, they coitsuintd themselves m a rjctession 
of trueh'Tcs and rebdhoes before they obtained their demands 
But to give a particular relation of al) that passed would require 
a histerv tn full form, I have only to notice what u proj^rly 
to nv pinposf, namelT, what the Gesars did and auffered 
Sulpxms Galba c owa*d by all to havv been the nchest 
pnnfe person that ever came to the inipeml seat And be- 
iid'i the add lioaal honour of being of the Semi, he valued 
hataelf more especuD) fot bo relatiomhip to Catulos, th* most 
enunent cuien of ho tane both for virtue and rtsorm, however 
he par have volontarilf yielded to others as regards power and 
a thonty Calba snu *bo tkn to Livu, the wife of Awpistus, 
by whose iftte*crt be was preferred to the consulship by the 
enpercr It is sajfl of him that he comsianded the troops well 
n Ceraani , and, being made proconsul ji Libya, gamed a 
tfjwUtjon that few eves had. But ha quiet oatiner of living 
a.nd ha iparingncas in expenses and ha disregard of appearances 
Mve km, when be became emperor, an iU name for meaaress, 
wxg. Cl fact, k-i worn-out credt for regulantv and moderation 
Ilf w« striated by hero with the government of Span, before 
tad yet learned to be ippraheasire of men of great repute 
lot^TOJucn.noreorer.ertertaaiedoflus mild natural temper, 
eg* add'd a belief that be wmld rever act mcautiotsly 
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There while Nero’s iniquitoos ageots savagely and cruelly 
harassed the provinces under Nero’s andiority, he could afford 
no succour, but merely oflertlus only ease and consolation, that 
he seemed plainly to sympathise as a fellow-sufferer, with those 
who were condemned upmi suite and sold. And when lampoons 
were made upon Nero and circulated and sung everywhere 
about, he neither prohibited them, nor showed any indignation 
on behalf of the emperor's ^ents, and for this was the more 
beloved; as also that he was now well acquainted with them, 
having been in chief power there eight years at the time when 
Junks Vindex, generm ottiie forces in Gaul, began his insurrec- 
tion ^inst Nero. And it is repc«rted that letters came to 
Galba before it fully brolcc out into an open rebellion, which ho 
neither seemed to give credit to, nor on the other hand to take 
means to let Nero know; as other officers did, sending to him 
the letters which came to them, and so spoiled the design, os 
much as in them lay, who yet afterwards shared in the eor>- 
spiracy, and confessed they had been treadicrous to themselves 
as veil as him. At last Vindex, plainly dedaring war, wrote to 
Galba, encouraging him to take the government upon him, and 
give a head to this strong body, the Gaulish provinces, which 
could already count a hundred thousand men in anns, and were 
able to am a yet greatet number if occaaou were. Galba laid 
Che natter before his friends, some of whom thought it £t to 
wait, and see what movement there might be and what inclina- 
tions ffisplayed at Rome for the revolution. But Titus Vinius, 
captain u hispratorianguard, spoke thus: “Galba^ what means 
ihB inquiry ? To question whether we shall continue faithful 
to Nero is, in itself, to cease to be futhful. Nero is our enemy, 
and we must by no means dedine the help of Vindisc: or else 
we must at once denounce hmi, and march to attack him, 
because he wishes you to be the governor of the Romans, rather 
than Nero their tjrant.’’ The^pon Galba, by an edict, ap- 
pointed a day when bewouldieceiveinanumissioiis, and general 
rumour and talk beforehand abrot his purpose brought together 
a great crowd of men so rea^ for a cha^, that he scarcely 
appeared, stepping up to the ftfliunal, but they with one con- 
sent saluted bun emperor. That title he refused at present to 
take upon him; but after be had a while inveighed against 
Nero, and bemoaned the Joss of the more conspicuous of tiiose 
tliat had been destroyed by him, he offered hirosclf and service 
to his country, not by the tides ei Casar or emperor, but as 
the lieutenant of the Roman senate and people. 
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nfrf not require any olhei justice on the j oppressors, seemg 
tbeTi thus murder each other, and first of all, and that mwt 
justly, th» one that ensnared them first, and taught them to 
expect such happy results from a change of emperors, suUsmg 
a good word by the pay be gave for its being done and turning 
remit against Nero into nothiog better than treason. 

For, as alreadv related, Nympbidius Sabmus, captain of the 
guards, ti^ether with Tiggehnus, ^ter Nero's cirnimstances 
were now desperate, and it was perceired that be designed to 
flv into Egypt, persuaded the troops to declare Galba empewr, 
asif Kero had been already gone, promising to all the court and 
prxtonan soldiers, as they art calltj, sevtn thousand Svt him* 
dred drachmas apece, and to those m service abroad twelve 
hundr^ tad fifty drachmas each, so tmst a lua for a Isugess 
as It was impossible any one coold raise, but he most be in* 
fiiutelymoreexactfflgandoppressivtlhaBeverNerowas This 
qutcUy brought Kero to his grave, and soon after Galba too, 
they oiiirderri the first in eirpectation of the promised gilt, and 
soC long after the other because they did not obtain it from 
hsn, tod then, seeking about to find some one who would put* 
diase at such a rate, they consumed themselves n a fuctession 
of cuchenes and tebelliQos befot they obtained then detaands 
But to give a particular rehtion ot eU passed would require 
a bistoty u fuH foita , 1 bare oily to notice what is properly 
to mv purpose, oamely, what the Ccsars did and suffer^ 
SulpiHUs Galba is owned by all to have been the nchest 
pniatc person that ever came to the nnpenal seat. And be- 
sides the additional honour of being of the Servu, be valued 
honsdl more especially for his rdationship to Catulus, the roost 
eminent rtizen of his tune both for virtue and rOnown, however 
be mav have voluntarily yielded to ©then as r^rds power and 
authority Galba was also aim to Lim, tbe wife of Augustus, 
by whose interest be was preferred to the consulship by the 
emperor It issaid of hunttathecoiziinanded the troops well 
in German), and, being made proconsul m Libya, gained a 
reputation that few ever had But his quiet manner of living 
and hu spar^ess m e^ienses and hu disregard of appearances 
^ve him, when he became eropeior, an ill name for meanness, 
Wing, m iact, hu wora-out oedit for r^ulantv and moderation 
He ww ratrust ed by h ero with the govenunent of Spam, before 
iNtro Udyct learned to be apprehensive of men of great repute 
1 0 me opimon, moreover, entertained of his mild natural temper, 
hq old age added a belief that he would nm er art mcautioiSy 
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There vrhile Nero’s iniquitous ageots savagely and cruelly 
harassed the provinces under Nac^s authority, he could aSord 
no succour, but meteiy offer this only ease and consolation, that 
he seemed plainly to sjTnpathis^ as a felloTv-suSerer, with those 
who were condemned upon suits and sold. And when lampoons 
were made upon Nero and circulated and sung everywhere 
about, he neither prohibited them, nor showed any indignation 
on behalf of the emperor’s agents, and for tins was the more 
beloved; as also that he was now wdl acquainted with them, 
having been ia chief power there eight years at the time when 
Junius Vindex, generi of the forces in Gaul, began his insunec- 
tion against Nero. And it b reported t^t letters came to 
Galba before it fully brdee out into an open rebellion, which ho 
neither seemed to give aedit to, nor on the other hand to take 
means to let Nero know; as otter officers sending to him 
the letters which came to them, and so spoiled the desigri, as 
much as in them lay, wlio yet afterwards shared in the coiy 
{piracy, and confess^ they bad been treacherous to themselves 
as well as him. At last Vindex, plainly declaring war, wrote to 
Galba, encouraging him to take tte govemnent upon him, and 
give a bead to this strong body, tte Gaulish provinces, which 
could already count a hundred thousand men in arms, and were 
able to arm a yet greater Dumber if occasion were. Galba laid 
the matter before bis friends, some of whom thought it fit to 
wait, and see what movement there m^bt be and what inclina- 
tions displayed at Rome for the revolution. But Titus Vinius, 
captain of his praetorian guard, spoke thus: “ Galba, what means 
this inquiry? To questkm whether we shall continue faithful 
to Nero is, in itself, to cease to be foitfafid. Nero is our enemy, 
and we must by no means decline tte help of Vindex: or else 
we must at once denounce him, and march to attack him, 
because be wishes you to be tte governor of the Romans, rather 
than Nero their t)'rant” Tbererqmn Galba, by an edict, ap- 
pointed a day when he would recewe manumissions, and genera! 
rumour and talk beforehand about his purpose brought together 
a great crowd of men so ready for a change, that be scarcely 
appeared, stepping up to tte tribimal, but they with one con- 
sent saluted him emperor. That tide he refused at present to 
take upon him; but after he had a while inveighed against 
Nero, and bemoaned the loss tte mwe conspicuous of those 
that had been destroyed by him, be offered himself and sendee 
to his country, not by dm tides erf (kesar or emperor, but as 
the lieutenant of the Roman senate and people. 
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that Viniiex ditJ ""isrif m mntmg GaJba to the empire, 
Ktro lumsell bare testimony, who, though he seemed to despise 
Vind« and altogether to sl^ht the Gauls and their concerns, 
yet when he heard of Galba (as by chance he had just bathed 
and sat down to his morning meal), at tbu news be omtumed 
the table But the senate having voted Galba an enemy, pie- 
sently, to rake his jest, and likewise to personate a confidence 
amo-'g his ftiends, " This is a very happy opporturufy," he said, 
" for me, who sadly want such a booty as that of the Gauls, 
which must all fall in as lawful prize, and Galba’s estate J can 
use or sell at once, he being nowan open enemy '* And accord- 
ingly he had Galba’s property etpostd to sale, which when 
Giiba heard of, he jeq^uesteted *11 that was Nero’s in Spam, 
and found far readier bidders 

Many now began to revolt frorn Noo, and pretty nearly ell 
adhered to Galba, only Qodius Macer m Africa, and VUginms 
Rufus, commander cf the German forces m Gaul, followed 
counsel of tb«r own, yet tb»se two were not ef one and the 
same adnee, for Godins, being sensible of the rapines and 
murders to which he had been led by cruelty and covetousness, 
was m perpleuty, and felt it was not safe for hen either to 
retain or quit his commaod But Virginius, who had the com 
maud of the strongest l^ions, by whom he was many repeated 
times saluted emperor and pressed to take the title upon him, 
declared that he neither would assume that honour bn^elf, nor 
sre It given to any other than whom the senate should elect 
Ihese tbinp at first d not a httle disturb GUba, but when 
presendy Virgmius ai • iTuidex were so a manner forced by theit 
arraies, basing got the reins, as it were, out of their hands, to 
a great encounter uSid battle, m which Vmdex, having seen 
twenty thousand liie Gauls destroyed, died by his own hand, 
and when the i“port straight spread abroad, that aM desired 
Virginius, afwr iKb great victory, to take the empire upon him, 
or else tliey would return to Nero agam, Galba, m great alarm 
St this, wrote to Vlrginius, exhorting him to joia with him for 
the prestrvation o! the empire and the liberty of the Romans, 
and so retiring with his fnends inloaunia, a town m Spam, he 
passed away hts time, rather repcotmg his former rashness, and 
wishing for his wonted ease and pnvacy, than settmg about 
"hat was St to be done 


It was now summer, when on a sudden, a little before dusk, 
ttmes a Ireedmin, Icelus by name, having firnved la seven dai s 
ircmuome, and being informed where Galba was reposing him- 
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self in privatOj he went straight on, and pushing by the sen'ants 
of the chamber, opened the door and entered the room, and told 
him, that Nero being yetaHvebatnotappearing, first the army, 
and then the people and senate, dedar^ Galba emperor; not 
long after, it was reported that Nero was dead; " but I,” said 
he, "not giving credit to commoa tame, went myself to the 
body and saw him lyii^ dead, and only then set out to bring 
you word-’’ This news at once made Galba great again, and a 
crowd of people came hastening to the door, all very confident 
of the truth of his tidings, though the speed of the man was 
almost incredible. Two days after came Titus Vinius with 
sundry others from the camp, who gave an account in detail of 
the orders of the senate, and for this service was considerably 
advajiced- On the freedman, Galba confeired the honour of 
the gold ring, and Icelus, as he bad been before, now taking 
the name of Marcianus, held the first place of the freedmea. 

But at Rome, Nyinphidius Sabinus, not gently, and little by 
little, but at once, and without exception, engrossed all power 
to hunselfi Galba, being an old man ($eventy>three years of 
age), would scarcely, he uiougb^ live long enough to be carried 
in a litter to Rome; and die troops in the city were from old 
time attached to him, and now bound by the vastness of the 
promised gift, for which they t^arded him as their benefactor, 
and Galba as their debtor. Thus presuming on his interest, ho 
straightway commanded Hgellinus, who was in joint commission 
wl± hlffiS<d!,'to lay down bis sivord; and giving entertainments, 
he invited the former consuls and cotnmandm, making use of 
Galba’s name for the mvitatioa; but at the same time prepared 
many in the camp to prqwse that a request should be sent to 
Galba that he should appoint Nymphidius sole prefect for life 
without a colleague. And the modes which the senate took to 
show him honour and increase his power, stylmg him their bene- 
factor, and attending daily athis gates, and givmg him the com- 
pliment of heading with bis own ruune and confirming all their 
acts, carried him on to a yet greater d^ree of arrogance, so that 
in a short time he hecftme an olqect, not only of dislike, but 
of terror, to those that sou^t his favour. IVhen the consuls 
themselves had despatdied their couriers with the decrees of the 
semstc to the emperor, together with the scaled diplomas, which 
the authorities in all the towns sriiere horses or carriages are 
changed look at, and on that certificate hasten the couriers for- 
ward with all their means, he was hi^y displeased that hb seal 
had not been used, and none of his soldiers employed on the 
in *Q 
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errand Nay, he even deliberated »bat course to take with the 
consuls themselves, but upon their submission and apology be 
was at last pacifiecL To gratify lie people, he did not interfere 
with their beating to death any that fell «nto their hands of 
Nero’s party Amongst others, Spidtis, the gladiator, was kflJed 
in the forum by being thrown under Nero’s statues, which they 
dragged about the place over tus body Aponius, one of those 
who^had been concerned in accusations, they knocked to the 
ground, and drove carts loaded with stones over him And 
many othen they tore in pieces, some of them no way guilty, 
msotnuch that Ifaunscus, a person of great account and char- 
acter, told the senate that he feared, m a short time, they might 
wish for Nero again 

Nynphidius, now advancing towsuds the consummation of 
his hopes, did not refuse to let it be said that he was ^e son 
o! Caras Caesar, Tibtmis's successor, who, )t is told, was well 
acquainted with his mother in his eaily youth, a woman indeed 
handsome enough, the offspring of CaJhstus, one of Osar’s 
ireedmen, aod a certam sempstress But it is plain that Caius’s 
(areilianfy with Ls toothei was of too Ute date to give him any 
pretetuions, acd it was suspected he ought, li he pleased, cUim 
I father in Martiaflus, tbs gladiator, whom bis mother, Nym- 
pKidia, tooka passion for, being a l^ous man lo hu nay, whoEn 
also be much more resembled However, though he certainly 
owned Nynphidia for his taotber, be ascribed meantime the 
downfall of Nero to himself alone, and thought be was not su£- 
aently rewarded with the honours and nches he enjoyed (nay, 
though to all was added the company of Sporus, whom he 
immediately sent for while Nero's berfy was yet bumuig on the 
pile, and treated as his consort with the name of Poppata), but 
he must also aspue to the eropue Aod at Rome he had friends 
who took measures for him secretly, as well as some women and 
some members of the seimte aLo, who worked underhand to 
assist him And into Spain he drapatched one of his friends, 
named Gellaaus, to view the posture of affairs 
But tB things succeeded well with Galba after Kero’s death, 
oriy Tirguiius Rufus, still standing doubtful, gave him some 
anxiety, lest he should listen to the soggesUons of some who 
encouraged him to take the governiaent upon him, having, at 
present, besides the command of a large and warlike army, the 
new hanouTs cf the defeat of Vindex and the subjugation ol one 
consiierable part of the Romas empire, namely, the entire Gaul, 
which had seemed shaking about upon the verge of open revolt 
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Nar had any man indeed a greater najne and reputation than 
Virginius, who had ta]»n a ^ of so much consequence in the 
deliverance oE the empire at once from a cruel tyranny and a 
Gallic war. But he, standhig to his first resolves^ reserved to 
the senate the power of electing an emperor. Yet when it was 
now manifest that Nero was dead, the soldiers pressed him hard 
to it, and one of the ttibones, entering hfe tent with his drawn 
sword, bade him either takeliegovenuBeQt or that. But after 
Fabius Valens, having the conuoand o£ one legion, had first 
sntjm fealty to Galba, and letters from Rmne came with tidings 
of the resolves of the senate at last witii much ado he persuaded 
the army to declare Galba emperor. And when Floccus Hor- 
dconius came by Galba’s conunisstoo as his successor, he handed 
over to him his forces, and went himself to meet Galba on his 
way, and having met bin turned back to atteod him; in all 
whi(^ 00 apparent displeasure nor yet honour was shown him. 
Galba’s feelings of respect Sat him prevented the former; tho 
latter was checked by the envy of bis friends, and particulsrly 
of Titus Vinius, who, acting m the desire of hindering Vitginius's 
promotion, unwittingly aided bis happy genius in rescuing him 
from those haaards and hardships ^riueb other commanders were 
involved in, and securing him the safe enjoyment of a quiet life 
and peaceable old age. 

Near Narbo, a city in Gaul, the deputation of the senate met 
Galba, and after they had delivered their compliments, begged 
him to make what baste he could to appear to the people £at 
impatiently expected him. He discoursed with them courte- 
ously and unassomingIy,atul in his enteoainiaent, though Nym- 
pbidius had sent him royal furniture wd attendance of Nero’s, 
be put all aside, and made use of notiiing but his own, for Triuch 
he was well spoken of, as one who had a great mind, and was 
superior to little vanities. But in a short time, Vinius, by de- 
claring to him that titese nob)^ unpompous, dtizen-like ways 
were a mere afiectatioo of popokiri^' and a petty bashfulness at 
assuming his proper greatness, mduo^ him to make use of Nero’s 
supplies, and in his eatsrtainnients not to be afraid of a regal 
sumptuosity. And in more than one way the old man let it 
gradually appear that he had pot himself under Vinius’s disposal. 

Vinius was a person of an esaessive covetousness, and not 
quite free from blame in respect to womeiu For being a young 
man, newly entered mto the service under Calvisius Sabinus, 
upon his first campaign, be teou^t his commander’s wife, a 
licentious woman, in a tier’s dress, niglit toto the camp, 
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(U)d was found w th h«r ui the %ny gfnerals quarters tie 
frtnapta as the Romans call than For which insolence Caios 
Usar cast him into prison from «heB« be was fortun^ely de 
Iiv ered by Cams s death, /ftervrards being invited by Uaud ns 
Osar to supper he pnvly conveyed away a silver Cup which 
C«ar heanag of mvitrd him agsm the next day and gave 
order to ha wrs'Wiits to set bdore ban oo i Vet plate Wt ody 
earthenware And tha offence throi^ the comic mildness of 
5 reprimand was treated rather as a subject of jest than 
as a cnipe But the acts to which now when Gdba was m his 
bands and his power was so extens vt his covetous temper led 
him were the causes in part and in part the provocation of 
tragical and fatal mischiefs 

hymphdus became >eiy unea^ upon the return out pf 
Spam of Gellianus whomhebadsenttopivmtoGaJbasactons 
imdentanding that Cbmelius Laco wasappomted commander of 
the court guards and that Vbuus was the peat favourite and 
that Gel] anus bad not bees able so touch u to come n gh much 
leu have any opportunity to offer any words m private so 
uancmSy hid he been watched and observed Nymphid us 
therefore called together the officers of the troops and declared 
tothemthatGiJhaofbifflsellwasagood well rneiDmgoIdtnan 
but d d not act by his o«d connsd and was ill-gu ded by Vm uS 
andLaco acdleshbeforethey wereaprare theyshouldengross 
the authon*y Tigeilmus bad with the troops he propose to 
them to send deputies from the camp acquamtmg him that if 
be pleased to remove only these two (rom his counsel and 
presence be would be mui^ more welcome to all at his amval 

wherein when he saw he dd not prevan(it seeming absurd and 

unmannerlv to give rules to an old osaimander what friends to 
retain or displace as if he had been a youth newly t^ang the 
re ns of author ty into his hands) adopting another course he 
wrote himself to Galba letters m alarming terms one while as 
d ihe acy were unsettled and had rmt yet recovered its tran 
quality then that Ood ui Wacer withheld the com ships from 
Alnca that the 1^ ous in Germai^ b^en to be mutinous and 

that he heard the lie of those 10 ^na and Judzea But Galba 
notm nding hun much or giving oedit to his stories heresolved 
to make his attempt beforehand though Qodnjs Celsus anative 
ot Anbodi a p^on of sense and Ineniy and faithful to 
hymphid us told him he was wrong saymg he did not be!i»ve 
one single stteei m Rome wodd ever give him the title of Gesar 
heverthelea many also dmJed Galba amongst the rest if th 
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ridates of Pontiis, saying, that as soon as this winkled, bald- 
headed man should be seen public^ at Rome, they would think 
lean utter disgrace even to have such a Qesar. 

At last it was resolved, about midnight, to bring Nympbidius 
into the camp, and declare him emperor. But Antonius Hono- 
ratus, who was first among the tribunes, summoning together in 
the evening those under his command, charged himself and them 
severely witli their many andunreasonaUe turns and alterations, 
made without any purpose or regard to merit, simply as if some 
evil genius hurried them from one reason to another. “ TOiat 
though Nero's miscarriages,” said he, “ gave some colour to your 
former acts, can you say you have any plea for betraying Galba 
in the death of a mother, the Wood of a wife, or the degradation 
of the imperial power upon the stage and amongst players? 
Neither did we desert Nero for all this, untd Nymphidius had 
persuaded us that he had liist left us and 8ed into Bgypt. Shall 
we, therefore, send Galba after, to appease Nero’s shade, and, 
for tlie sake of making the son of Nymphidia emperor, take off 
one of Livia's family, as wc have already the son of Agrippina? 
Rather, doing justice on him, let us revenge Nero's death, and 
show ourselves true and faithful by preserving Galba." 

The tribune hiving ended his liarangue, the soldiers assented, 
and encouraged all they mot with to pcisist in their fidelity to 
the emperor, and, indeed, brought over the greatest part But 
presenUy Iiearing a great shout, Nymphidius, imagining, as some 
say, that the soldiers called for him, or hastening to be in time 
to check any opposition aud gain tlic dloubtfui, came on with 
many lights, carrying in bis hand a speech in writing, made by 
Cbgonius Varro, which he had got by heart, to deliver to the 
soldiers. But seeing the gates of tlie camp shut up, and large 
numbers standing armed about the walls, he began to be afraid. 
Yet drawing nearer he demanded what they meant, and by 
.whose orders they were then in aims; but hearing a general 
acclamation, all with one consent crying out that Galba was 
their emperor, advancing towards them, he joined in the cry, 
and likewise commanded those ti>at followed him to do the same. 

guard notwithstanding permitted him to enter the camp 
only with a few, where he was presently struck with a dart, 
which Seplimius, being before him, received on his shield; 
others, however, assaulted him wWi their naked swords, and 
on his fiying, pursued him into s soldier’s cabin, where they slew 
him. And dragging his body thence, tiiey placed a railing about 
it, and exposed it next day to pul^c view. When Galba heard 
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of tlse ead wl^Nymphidias had thus come to, lie commanded 
that all hu confederates who had not at once killed themselves 
stould innntdiately be despatched, amongst whom were Cmg^ 
nms, who made his oratioD, andMithndates, formerly mentioned 
It was, however, resided as aibitrasy and illegal, and though 
tt might be just, yet by no means popular, to take ofl men of 
their rank and ^ahty vnthout a hearing For every one 
expected another scheme of govemaeat, bemg deceived, « ss 
usud, by the first plaiuiUe ptewaces, and the death of 
Fetronius Turpilianus, who was of consular dignity, and had 
remained faithful to Ne^o^ was yet more keenly resented 
Indeed, the taking ofl of Kaeer u Africa by Trehonius, and 
Fonteius by Valens m Germany, tad a fair pretence, they being 
dreaded m armed commanders, having ihfir soldier* at their 
bidding, but why refuse Tutpiliantis, an old nan and unanned, 
pennunon to try to dear bunsdf, if any part of the moderation 
and equity at first promsed were really to come to a perfotm- 
ance? Sucb were the commeota to which these actions exposed 
him When he came wrtbm five^nd-twenty furlongs or there- 
abouts of the City, he happened to bght on a disotcuily rabble 
of the seamen, who beset turn as he pasted These were they 
whom Nero made soldiers, forming Uiem into a legiotu They 
to rudely crowded to have their conmusioa confirmed that they 
did net Ut Calba eithet be seta or beard by those that had come 
out to meet their new emperor, but tuovultoously pressed on 
with loud shouts to have cblonn to thtu Irgron, and quMtm 
assigned them Galba put them 08 until another time, which 
they mterpicted as a denial, pew more insolent and rnutinous, 
following and crying out, some with their drawn swords in their 
hands Upon seeing whidi, Galba commanded thehorse to nde 
over diem, when they were soon routed, not a man standing his 
pound, and nany of them were dain, both there and m the 
pursuit, an iH-omea, that Galba should make his first entry 
through SO much blood and among dead bodies And now he 
was looked upon with terror and alarm by any one who had 
entertained contempt of hint at the sight of his ace and apparent 
infinnites 

But when he desired presently to let it appear what a change 
Would be made from Nero’s profuseness and swnptuosity in 
giviag presents, be much mssed his aim, and fell so short of 
ra^fiMce, that he scarcely came withia the limits of decency 
ivntn udus, who was a ^nmu musioan, played at supper for 
lutn, he expressed his approbation, and bade the bag be brought 
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to him; and taking a few gold pieces, put them in n-ich *is 
remark, that it was out of his own purse, and not on the public 
account. He ordered the largesses which Nwo had made to 
actors and •ro-esUers and such like to be strictly required again, 
allowing onlj' the tenth part to be retained; though it to 
very small account, most of those persons expending their daily 
income as fast as they rccaved it,bcitignide, improvident livers; 
upon which be bad further inquiry made as to Aose who had 
bought or received from Aem, and called upon these people to 
refund. Tlie trouble was inhiiite, the exactions being presented 
far, touching a great number of persons, bringing disrepute on 

Galba, and Wtal ba«>l “■ jt 

appaat b>aa-b»rtad and n.™ t« tha wrld, »Ms ha h mail 

raspendmgprofcsely,taliinsnhat™!rhecnnUget,anaseBing 

M any bnya, Hasiod talk os to dniik wtat smtin| nf- 
" tie end and tt>e bepaniog ti» Msk.” 

And Vinius, seeing his patron old and defying, ^ 

of whit he considered to be at once the first of his fortune and 

tile Led man suffered in two ways, first, ^ough the evil 
deeds whichTinius did himsell, and, bs j'’ 

bringing into disgrace those just acts wbiA 
SXX cunishiDg Nero's adherents. When he destroyed 
Sad aSn«t whom were Hclius, Polycletus, PeUnus, and 
thefeoples mighty applauded *e Wg' 
as they were dragged through the forum, that it was a gooaiy 
siffht Lateful t^e gods themselves, adding, however, *at the 
S’S men ^e demanded justice on TigeUmus, the very 
Lor and prompter of all tiie tj^. Jim good man, how- 

St™dsLnndn.dheta,^tawb.»b=tad^ 

vias iJloavEd to sotyive a. on notanoc that Fmms conM m 
anS Sa a. advofemoit that thosa ttot had money to 
SS’n” a aespeir of mtiing. The peop e, however, were 
S nossessed with the desite of seems Tlgeltans drogipd to 
S-ST tot toy never ceased 1» teqmre « at to theatre, 
and in to tace-conrse, till toy were chtoed by an «?« from 
the emperor himself, onnmincnig tat Iiselliaes omld not live 
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Ion?, being wasted with ft consumptrai, and requesting tbem not 
to seek to make his government appear croel and tyrannical 
So tke dissatisfied popuUce were Isu^ied at, and TigelUnus made 
a splendid feast, and sacrificed in thanksgiving for bs deli^^ 
ance, and after supper, Vimus, nsing from the emperor’s table, 
went to revel with Tigellmos, taking ha daughter, a widow, 
with him, to whom Hgellinas presaited his compliments, with 
a gift of twen^ five myriads of money, and bade the super 
mtendent of his concubines take off a nch necklaM from her 
own neck and te it about hers, the value of it being estimated 
at filtetn myriads 

After this, even reasonable acts were censured, as, for 
example, the treatment nl the Gauls who had been m the con 
ipiraey with Vmdem for people looked upon them abatement 
ol tribute and admission to atizeusbip as a piece, not of 
clemency on the part of Gaiba, but of money making on that of 
\^ita And thus the mass of the people began to look with 
dislike upon the government The soldiers were kept 0's a 
w^e n expectation cf the ptonused donative, supposmg that 
it they did not receive the full, yetthqr should have at least as 
much as l^ero gave theff 3ut when Calba, on hearing they 
be^ to compl^, declared ^eady, and like a gmeral, he 
was used to enlist and not to buy hia soldiers, when they heard 
of this, they conceived an implacable hatred against him, fot 
be did Dot seem to defraud th^ merely himself m their present 
expectations, but to give ao ill precedent, and mstnict his 
SMOWsion ta do the l^ke ilus heart burning, however, was as 
yet at Rome a thing nnd dared, and a certam respect for GaJba’s 
personal presence somewnat retarded then motions, and took 
cS their edge, and th ir having no obvious occasion for begin 
Ding a revoluuon curbed and kept under, more or less, their 
^atmoits But -those forces that had been formerly under 
Trpmus, and now were under Flaccus la Geimny, valuing 
themselves much upon the battle thej had fought with Vtodex, 
and finding tww no advantage of n, grew very itfmctory and 
®tra^ble towards their ofiSc^, and riaccus they wholly dts 
reg^ed, being mcapaatated m body by unintemitted gout, 
^,i«ides, a of kltle experience m affairs So at one of 
thttf fttuvals, when it was oBtomary for the officers of the 
afi health and happiness to the emperor, the 
c^Ji soldim began to munnur loudly, and on their officers 
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Mien some siraiJar iosolous iras committed by tlie legions 
under Vitellius, frequent ktteis with the information came to 
Galba from his agents; and taking alarm at this, and fearing 
that he might he despised not only for his old age, but also for 
want of issue, he determined to adopt some young man of dis- 
tinction, and declare him his successor. There was at this time 
in the city Marcus Otho, a person of fmr extraction, but from 
his childhood one of the few most debauched, voluptuous, and 
luxurious livers in Rome. And as Homer gives Paris in several 
places the title " of fair Helen’s love,” making a woman's name 
the glorj' and addition to his, as if he had nothing else to dis- 
tinguish liim, so Otho was renowned in Rome for notliing more 
than his marriage with Poppaea, whom Nero had a passion for 
when she was Crispinus’s wile. Butbei^ as yet respectful to 
his owTi wife, and standing in awe of his mother, he engaged 
Otho underhand to solicit her. For Nero lived familiarly with 
Otho, whose prodigality woo bis favour, and he was well pleased 
when he took the freedom to jest upon him as mean and 
penurious. Thus when Nero one day perfumed himself with 
some rich essence and favoured Otho with a sprinkle of it, he, 
entertaining Nero next day, ordercd gold and silver pipes to 
disperse the like on a sudden freely, like water, throughout the 
room. As to Poppsa, he was beforehand with Nero, and first 
seducing her himself, then, with the hope of Nero’s favour, he 
prevailed with her to part with her husband, and brought her 
to his own house as his v^c, and was not content aftenvards to 
have a share in her, but grudged to have Nero for a claimant, 
PoppEa herself, they say, being rather pleased than otherwise 
mth this jealousy; she sometimes exdud^ Nero, even when 
Oiho was net present, either to prevent his getting tired with 
her, or, as some say, not hieing the prospect of an imperial 
marriage, though willing enough to to\-e the emperor as her 
lover. So that Otiio ran the risk of his life, and strange it 
he escaped, when Nero, for this wry marriage, killed his wdc 
and sister. But he was bdiolden to Seneca’s fnendsnip, by 
whose persuasions and entreaty Nero was prevailed With to 
despatch him as pnetor into Lusitania, on the shores of ihe 
Ocean; where he behaved himself very agreeably and in- 
dulgently to those he Jiad to govOT, wdl knowing this command 
’'■as but to colour and disguise his banishment. 

Men Gallia revolted from Nero, Otho was the first governor 
of any of the pro\'inces that came over to him, bringing al the 
gold and silver he possessed in the shape of cups and tables, 
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to b« coiflfd into monfy, itnd also «hat «ervant3 ht had fidy 
qualified to wait upon a pniicc la all other pomts, XM, be 
wti faithful to hua aod ga%e Imn anfficient prool that hs 
inftiKJT to nooe la nanaginj puHic business And he so far 
ingratiated himsey, that he toM tn the same camage -with hun 
daneg the whole journey, several days together And ill this 
journey and familiar companionship he won over \muis also, 
both by his conversation and presents, but especiallpr by eon 
«di"g to him the first place, ifcuraig the second, by his interest, 
forhimeif And be bad the advantage of him in avoiding all 
odium and jealousy, assisting aD petitionera, without asVmg 
for any rew^, and appeanng courteous and ol easy access 
towards all, espeoally to the i^taiy men, for many of whom 
he obtained commaadi, some mimediitely fttai the ernperor, 
Qthen by Vhut.s s means, and by the assistance of the two 
favourto irtedmen, Icehu and Asiatieus, these being the men 
iQ chief power m the court. As often as he enteitamed Galba, 
he gave the cohort on doty, m tddttioo to their pay, a piece ot 
gold fa; every man there, upon pretence of respect to tbe 
emperor, while really he usdmnaed him, and stole away his 
powUnty with the soldiers 

&} CalSu consulting about aniccessor, VlBJusmtrodLced Otho, 
yet not even this gratis, butapoo ponuse that he would tcany 
hu daughter if Gilba should make tum bis adopted sea and 
rjccessor to the empire But Galba, in all im actions, showed 
dearly that he preferred tbe public ^xxJ before bis own pni'atc 
laterest, cot aimiogsomudi to pleasure bimseir as to adv'anti^ 
the Ronums by his selection lodeedbedoesnotseantohave 
been so much as inclined to make choice of Otho bad it been 
but to inherit his own private fortune, Imowing bis extravagant 
and luxurious character, and that he was already pfunged in 
debt five thousand myriads deep So he listened to Viaius, 
and made no reply, but mildly suspended his deternmatioa- 
Only he appointed himself consul, and \ inius his colleagae, tad 
it was the general expectation that he would declare his successor 
at the b^mning ol the new year And the soldiers desired 
rw^ more than that Otbo should he tbe peraoa. 

But the forces m Germany brola out into their mutiny whilst 
he was yet deLb^tmg, and anticipated bis design. All the 
Midisrs m general felt mudi resentment against Galba for not 
hivmg gi>en them tbeir expected la^ess, but these troops made 
j \ particiilar concern, that I'liguinis Rufus 
was cast o5 dishoaourably, and that the Gauls who had fought 
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mti them were well reTranJed, white these who had refused to 
•take part with V^ttdex wwe punished; and Galba’s thanks 
seemed all to be for him, to whose memory he had done honour 
after his death with public solemnities as though he had been 
made emperor by his means only. Whilst these discourses 
passed openly throughout the array, on the first day of the 
first month of the year, the Catends, as they call it, of January, 
Flaccus summoning them to take the usnai anniversary oath of 
fea)^ to the emperor, they OTerturned and pulled down Galba’s 
statues, and having swrn in the name of the senate and people 
of Rome, departed. But the officers now feared anarchy and 
confusipn, as much as rebellion; and one of them came forward 
and said: " What will become of us, my fellow-soldiers, if wc 
neither^ set up another general, nor retain the present one? 
Ihis will be not so much to desert from Galba as to decline all 
tobjecdon and command. It is useless to tty and maintain 
Illaceus Eordeonius, who is but a mere shadow and image of 
Galba. But Vitdlius, commrmder of the other Germany, is 
but one day’s march distant, whose father was censor and thrice 
consul, and b a manner co^mperor with Claudius Casar; and 
he himself has the best proof to show of his boun^ and largeness 
of mmd, b the poverty with which some reproach him. Hiia 
let us make choice of, that all may see we know how to choose 
an emperor better than either Spaniards or Lusitanums.” 
Which motion whilst some assented to, and others gabsaid, a 
certab standard-bearer slipped out carried the news to 
Vitellius, who was entertabbg much company by night. This 
taking air, soon passed throi^ the troops, and Fabius Valens, 
who commanded one legion, ridbg up next day with a large 
body of hone, saluted Vitellios emperor. He had hitherto 
seemed to dedbe it, professing a dread he had to undertake 
the weight of the govenuoent; but on this day, being fortified, 
they say, by wine and a pleo^ul noon-day repast, he b^an to 
yield, and submitted to ttAe on ium the title of Germanicus they 
gave him, but desired to be excused as to that of Cmsar. And 
inunediately the army under Flaccus also, putting away their 
fineand popiilaroaths in thenameof the senate, swore obedience 
to Vitellius as emperor, to observe whatever he commanded. 

Thus Vitellius was publicly predairacd emperor in Germany; 
which news coming to Gallo’s ear, he no longer defened his 
adoption ; yet knowing that some of his friends were using their 
bttrest for Dolabella, and the greatest number of them for 
Gtho, neither of whom he approve of, on a sudden, without any 
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one’s privihr, he sent for Piso, the son of Crassus and Scriboma, 
whom Nero slew, a young man in general of etcellent disposition 
for virtue, but his most emmoit qualities those of steadiness 
tnd austere gravity And so he set oat to go to the camp to 
declare hun Cjesar and successor to the empire But at his very 
first going forth many signs appeared m the heavens, and when 
he began to make a speech to the soldiers, partly extempore, 
and partly readsi^ it, the {tequent elapJ of thunder and flashes 
of lightning, and the violent itonn of rain that burst on both 
the camp and the city, were plain discoveries that the divine 
powers did not look w:& favour or satisfaction on this act of 
adoption that would come to po good result The soldiers, 
also, showed symptoms of hidden discontent, and wore sullen 
looks, no distribution of money being even now made to them. 
However, those that were present and observed Piso’s counten- 
antc and voice could not but feel idmitation to see him so little 
overcome by so gteac a favour, of the magnitude of which at the 
same tune he seemed not at all insensible Otbo’s aspect, on 
the other hand, did not fail to let many marks appear pf his 
bitterness and anger at hu disappointment, since to have been 
the first man thought of for it, and to have come to the very 
pout of being chosen, and oov to be put by, was m his feelings 
a Sign of the c upleasure and ill will of Golbn towards him. This 
filled birn with tears and apprehensions, and sent him home with 
a mmd full of various passions, whilst be dreaded Piso, hated 
Gslba, and was full of wt ;;V and indignation against Vmius 
And the Chaldeans and $r\ -ayers about him would not permit 
him to lay aside hiS hopes .jU.t bis design, chiefly Ptolerpaeus, 
insisting much on a pred ctwn be had made, that Nero should 
not murder Otho, but he hrwself should die first, and Otho 
succeed as emperor, for the fint proving true, he thought he 
twild niA. distrust fte rest But none perhaps stimulated him 
more than those that professed i^vately to pity his hard fate 
sad compassionate him for ben^ thus ungratefully dealt with 
by Galba, especially Nymphidios’s and Tigelltnus's creatures, 
wno, bemg now cast oB and reduced to low estate, were eager to 
put themselves upon him, exclaiming at the indignity he had 
luneied, and provoking him to revenge humcH 
Amongst these were Vetnnus and Barbius, the one an eptta, 
vhft uuiei 1 irssefarittt ^tkese ore men who have the duties of 
me^gtn and scouts), with whom Onomastus, one of Otho's 
a^en went to the camp, to tamper with the array, and 
“S er some with moaqy, others with fair promises, which 
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was no hard raattcTj th^ bang already corrupted, and only 
wanting a fair pretence. It had been otiiernise more than the 
work of four days (which dapsed between the adoption and 
murder), so completely to infect tiaem as to cause a general 
rerolt On the sixth day ensuing, the dghteenth, as the Romans 
call it, before the Calends of February, the murder was done. 
On that day, in the raoniing, Galba sacrificed in the Palatium 
itithepresence of his friends, when UmfariciuSj the priest, taldng 
up the entraiis, and speaking not ambiguously, but in plain 
words, said that there were signs of great troubles ensuing, and 
dangerous snares laid for the life of the emperor. Thus Otho 
had even been discovered by the finger of the god; being there 
just behind Galba, hearing all that w^_ said, and seeing what 
was pointed out to them by Umbtidus. His count^ance 
clanged to every colour in his fear, and be was betraying no 
smaii discomposure, when Onomastus, his freedman, came up 
ead acquainted him that the master builders had come, and 
were waiting for him at home. Now that was the signal for 
Otho to meet the soldiers. Pretending ^en that he had 
punhased an old house, and vms going to show the defects to 
those that had sold it to him, he departed; and passing through 
what b called Tiberius’s house, he went on the forum, n^r 
the spot where a golden pillar stands, at which all the several 
toads through Italy terminate. . . . 

Here, it is related, no more than mnty-three «CM''cd and 
taluted him emperor; so that, although he «« not m mmd a 
h body enerv.tod mlb Jolt li™? «ml 
nature bold and fearless enough in danger, nevertheless, he uas 
afraid to go on. But the soldiem that ivere preeM n-nuld not 
aiset him to recede, bat came irith then smords a™™ 
bis chair, commanding the bearers to tale him op, “b™ “ 
hastened on, saying several times over to himsell, I am a lost 
man." Several persons overheard the rcord^ nlio stood ) 
wondering, rathe” than oloimed, because ol Ita “mb'' 
that atteSplrti such «. enterprise. But ■« 'teX “ 

tbrouch the forum, about os loiiny mom mot him, and here and 

fc.&eeorI..iratatimeioii^.im 

tbs camp ndth their bare soords m their hands, tliei salmcd 
bb as Lsar; wherenpnn Hartialiiis, the tnhono “ '^5' ?5 
the watch who was, they say, noways pn»y to it, simpl 

veiprbed ktheoniecti^essrffctolbima alraidto^^^^^^^^^ 

Otmiitted him entrance. after this, no roan m.-de _ 
fcristance; for they shat knew notl% of dc.sign, hzmi 
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purposely eictmpassed by the toflspirators, m they ye-c 
sti&4 here end there, first s-bnutted for fear, ind ftftu- 
were persuaded mto compliance. Tidmgs came nnffledi- 
ttely to Galba in the PiUhno, wlulit the pnests were still 
pressit and flie sacrices at hand, so that penons who were 
most ertnely incredulous about such things, and most positise 
in their neglect of th*in, were astonished, and b^an to tnami 
at the diTBie event. A mdtitade of aH torts of people now 
began to run together out of the foruza, V'iniu and lieo and 
some of Galba’s frtedmen drew their swords and placed them- 
selves bende hnn, Pao went forth and address^ himself to 
the guards on duty m the court, and llanus Celsus, a brave 
man, was despatched to the DlyTiaa legion, stationed in what 
IS called the \ if ^rian chandjcr, to secure them. 

Galba now eonsnltmg wbether he should go out, Vinics dis- 
suaded him, but Celsus and Laco encouraged bun by all means 
to do so, and sharply rtpramded Vimus. But on a sudden 
a rumour came bot that Otho was skin in the camp, and 
pres'Otl) appeared one Jolius Attiou, a man of somedistisctjon 
in th* guards, tunning up with hisdraws sword, crying out that 
he had skin Cesar’s enemy, and presscir threugb the crowd 
Uut stood in his wav, he presented himself before GaJba with 
bis b’oody weapon, who, looking on bm, demanded, " Whogai e 
you your o'den?" And on his answering that it bad been bis 
doty end the ohl^t«n of the oath be had taktn, petsplt 
applsided, giving loud aedamatwns, ard Gtlba got irto his 
chair and was earned out to saentee to Jupiter, and so to show 
himself publicly But coming mto the forum, there met him 
there, like a turn of wnd, the opposite story, that Otho bid 
nude himself mafter of the camp. And as usual q & crowd 
of sjdi a sue, some oDed to han to return bade, others to move 
forwards, some ccouraged ban to be bold ard fear nothing, 
others bade bun to be cautious and distrust. And thus whilst 
hs chair was tossed to and fro, as it were on the wavts, often 
tottenng, there appeared first horse, and straightway heavy- 
aimeil foot, coming thmugb Paulus’s court, and all with cne 
accord crymg ojt, ‘ Down with ths private man.” Upontlus, 
the crowd of people set off nnming, not to fly and disperse, hut 
to pwsess thems-lves of the colonnades and elevated places of 
15 It Bight be to get places to see a spectacle. And 
««oa « AUIlius Vagilio hawked down one of Galba’s statues. 

tnis WS4 taken « the iferlinttinn nl -..J . j.. 


dedaration of war, and they sent a 
^e Bf carts upon Galtn’s htter, and missing their ami, e 


dis 

came 



up and attacked hini Beara'haDd with Uieif naked swords. No 
man resisted or offered to stand up in his defence, save one only, 
8 centurion, Sempronius Densns, the single man among so many 
thousands that the sun heheld that day act worthily of the 
Roman empire, who, though he had never received any favoui 
from Galba, yet out of bravery and all^[iance endeavoured to 
defend the litter. First, lifting up his switch of vine, with which 
the centurions correct the sddiers when disorderlj’, he called 
aloud to the aggressors, chaigfeg them not to touch their 
emperor. And when they came upon him hand-to-hand, he 
drew his sword, and made a defence for a long time, until at 
last he was cut under the knees and brought to the ground. 

Galba's chair was tipset at tiie spot called the ^tus Curti’us, 
where they ran up and struck at him as he lay in his corselet. 
He, however, offered his throat, bidding them “ Strike, if it be 
for the Romans’ good.” He received several wounds on his legs 
aod anns, and at last was struck to the throat, as most say, 
by one f^urius, a soldier of the fifteenth legion. Some name 
Terentius, othere Lecanius; and there are others that say it was 
Fabras Fabulus, who it is reported cut off the head and earned Jt 
away in the skirt of his coat, the baldness making it a dimcult 
•thine to take hold of. But those that were wifi him would not 
allow him to keep it coi-ered up, but bade him let every one see 
the brave deed he had done; so tliat after a wy e he stuck upon 
the lance the head of the aged man that had been the^ grave and 
temperate ruler, their supreme priest ^d 
up in the air, ran like a bacdianal, tnarli^g and Sounshmg w* 
it, whSe the blood ran down the spear. But when th«y braught 
the head to Otho, “Fellow-soldiers, he cried out, this is 
nothing, unless you show me Pbos too, wbch was ptas^ted 


uutoing, unless you show »mv » , 

him not long after. The youj^ man, j 

received, wi« pursued by one Marcus, and slam at the temple of 
^"esta. Titus Vinius was also despatiAed, avoivmg hnns^ Jo 
have been privy to the conspiraiy agauut Galba by rallin^out 
that they were kiUing him contrary to Otho s ^ 

ever, tily cut off his bod, and laco’s too, and brought them 
to Otho, requesting a boon. 

And as Archilochus says— 


Thus many that had no share in the Oil? 

and swor^ in blood, and came and showed them to Otho, pie- 
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satffiSitnarjlsmiir/eriifraKily ^otlrattacj-hLa 
drtdMd c*toty kc« i-lenufied aftenrards fmn tb«r wnttM 
Maaens, aii oi whoa Titduos sot^ht out and put to dMtlL 
Tli-re came sl»o mto the caflJp Ifancs Cekui and actu*d 
by Easy TC ces of encouiasiyj? the told CT to assjt Galba and 
TOdjEaBdedtodsathbyth'isolutude Otho had no^ire 
far tha ytt, feanag an de&ial he p^ftssed that h# c*d 

net wish to take hno c5 so soon, ha^TJg many natten yrt to 
Jsam from han, and so committed Imn safe to the enstody of 
tho*e t** most eoeSded n, 

Foitbwi Jj asenat-wis conte^, and as tf thej were cot the 
s^e taea, or l!^cJi*'godi to swear bv, they look that cstbtn 
Olho‘s cam* wLdi he tmisdf bad ta»ea in Galba s and had 
farckci, and wiJal coafoied on lim the uUes cf C*£ar and 
Angnstu, wMs* th» carcasses ol the slam lay yet m the j 

iyv>^r - l«.y robss a the mirlet place. As for their liads, when 
they could male co ether os® of them, N irnu s ti*y sold to ha 
dicghter for two thwsasd five busdrw dnchrai , Puo’j was 
b^g*d by hb wife, \ emaia/ CaJba’s they fa'e to Patrobi j’s 
smasts, who when they bsd lU after sorts cf abuse and 
md rainei , ti.ct'*d It mto the (jac8 where these that nfer 
deaUi^ the emperors orders are cniallycast, called Sessonusi 
Galba t body was ccareyedaway by Precus Helndi js bv Otho s 
peisbssion, and buned a the eight by Ars’os h J freedcun 
Thu you have the hisioiy of Galba, a per»>a infffior to few 
Rcuians, e ther for btnh of ncLes, rather exccedirj all o' hn 

tineEiboi,havKglr>Td BJpeat hecour ard r^uttttoa (fl the 

r*ig23 of fire eupercis, tnsetouch that h* ct erthrew Nero rather 
by hb fi-ae and repute u the w^d than fcgr actual fote and 
power Ofalltheoisers that jcced in 'ferosdepo'itioojsome 
were b\ gacrsl enmen' raided as uawonhy, others had only 
thein.*he3 to roto then d-semej of the empire To hnu the 
title was efiered, and by hin »t wjs accepted , ard simply lerdicg 
ks name to \ ednds aitoapt, he gave to what lad bw calltd 
reVu n bt'et, the came ef a ora var, by the presence c! 
tre thas was accounted fit to govern, jbid therefore, as he 
coasiderd that he had not » xauct tought tie posiuon as ib* 
^stira had soegh* hm, he pnpostd to command those whoa 
Nppbc.'us and Tigdlmos had wheedled into obedience no 
whmnse Sopio formedy a,K! Fabnous and Camfflu had 
®oaaaded the P omans of their times But being now over 
age, fce c^^^d amseg the troops aod Itgieai an 
ruler opoD the anttjpernodel, but fti the rat, gmng 
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traself up to yinius, Laco, and liis freedmen, who make their 
pin of ail thm^, no otb^wise flirm Kero had done to his 
insatiate favouriteSj he Mt none behind him to wish him still 
in power, though many hi compassionate his death. 


OTHO 

new emperor went eariy in the to tJie capi'tol, and 

^crificed; and, having commanded Marius Celsus to be brought, 
he saluted him, and with obliging language desired him rather 
to forget his accusation than remember his acquittal; to which 
kelsus answered neither meanly nor ungratefully, that his very 
^^6 Qu^ht to recommend his int^niy, since his guilt bad been 
Ms fidelity to Galba, from whom he had never received any 
phonal obligations. Upon which they were both of them ad> 
by those that were present, and applauded by the soldiers. 

Iti the senate, Otho said much in agenda and popular strain. 
He was to have been consul for part of that year himself, but he 
pve the office to Virginius Rufus, and displarad none that had 
been named for the consukhip by either Nero or Galba, Those 
were remariable for their age and dignity he promoted to 
"16 priesOioods; and restored the remains of their fortunes, that 
yet been sold, to all those senatoR that were banished by 
Hero, and recalled fay Galba. So that thenoblli^and chief of the 

E , who were at first apprehensive dial no human creature, 
me supernatural, or penal vindictive power had seized the 
®ipire, began now to flatter themselves widi hopes of a govem- 
niMit that smiled upon them thus eariy. 

HesideSj nothing gratified or gained the whole Roman people 
more than his justice in relation to TigeUinus. It was not seen 
bow he was in fact already suffering ptmishment, not only by the 
''617 terror of retribution whiefr he saw the whole dty requiring 
^ a just debt, but with several mcnrablc diseases also; not to 
mention those unhallowed frightfal excesses among impure and 
prostitute women, to whidi,at fte veiy close of life, bis lewd ■ 
nature dung, and in tliem gasped oat, as it were, its last; these, 
fo the opinion of all reasonable men, being themselves the ex- 
^emest punishment, and equal to many deaths. But it was felt 
^ikeagnWance fay people in general thathe continued yet to see 
the light of day, who had bca the occa^n of the loss of it to 
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to many peisoPJ, and tuck pcnom, u ^ died by Im means 
Wherefore Otho ordered him to be sent tor, just as be 'was con* 
tnvrar ha «<3pe by means of some vessels that fay ready for 
him on the coast near where he Iwed, w the neigbbouihood of 
Sinnesja At first be endeavoured to compt the rnessenger, by 
i large sum of money, to lavour his design, nut when be lounQ 
this was to no purpose, he made hin as considerable a present w 
if he bad really connived at it, only entreating bim to stay tul he 
had shaved, and so took that opportunity, and mth his razor 
despatched himseli 

And while giving the people this meet righteous satisfaction 
of their desires, for himself be aeemed to have no sort of regard 
for any private injuries of ha ow# Afld at first, to please the 
populace, he did not refuse lobe tailed Nero m &e theatre, and 
did not interfere when some persons displayed Nero’s statues to 
public view And Ouvma Kufus says, unpenal letters, such as 
are sent with counefs, went into Spun with the name of Nero 
affixed adoptively to that of Otho, but as soon he pncatvrf this 
gave offence to the chef and most distinguished emem, it was 
emitted 

After he had begun to model the goveninent in this manner, 
the paidsoldien began to munBQT,and tAdea>o\iTtd to mahe bun 
suspect and chastise the tioUIity. either tealij out of a concern 
for his safety, or wishing, upon this pretence, to stir up trouble 
and warfare TIius, whilst Cnspinus, whom be had ordered to 
brag has the seveoteenth tohott frota Ostia, began to collect 
what he wanted af tent was dark, and was putting uie arms upon 
the waggons, some of the most torbiilent cned cutthat Cnspmus 
was disaffected, that the senate was practising somethmg against 
the empemr, and that those wins were ta be employed against 
Casar, and not lot him When the report was once set afoot, it 
got the belief and exated the pasimis of many, they broke out 
into vicfena, some seized the waggons, and others slew Qispimis 
and two centunotu that opposed them, and the whole number 
of them, wraying themseh es n ibew arms, and encouraging one 
another to stand by Cssar, maicbed to Rome And hearing 
mere that eighty of the senators were at suj^r with Otho, they 
new into the palace, and declared it was a fait opportunity to 
off Gesar’s enemies at one stroke A general alarm ensued 
Man m^ediate comingsadcof theaty All were in confusion 
bout the palaa, and Otho hmself in no small consternation, 
Mt only coaceraed for the senators (some of whom had 
brought their wrves to supper thither), but also feeling himself 
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^ ^ 0^ alann and aispiaoa to them, whose e7es he 

saw fixed on him in silence and traor. Tlierefore he gave orders 
to the prefects to address the soldiers and do their best to pacify 
ttem, while he bade the guests rise, and leave by another door. 
Jlifiy had only just made their way out, when the soldiers rushed 
^ the room, and called on^_ “ Where are Caaar’s enemies? ” 
Then Otho, standing up on his coudi, made use both of argu- 
and entreaties, and by actual tears at l^t, with great 
uifficulty, persuaded them to desist The next day he went to 
camp, and distributed a boun^ of twelve hundred and fifty 
drachmas a man amongst them; then commended them for the 
regard and 2eal they liad for his safety, but told them that there 
Were some who were intriguing amoi^ them, who not only 
accused his own clemency, but had al» misrepresented their 
Joyaity; and, therefore, he desired their assistance in doing 
Jttstice upon them. To which, when they all consented, he was 
satisfied with the execution of two only, whose deaths he knew 
would be regretted by no one man in the whole snny, 

Such conduct, so little expected from him, was regarded by 
Mme with gratitude and confidence; others looked upon ha 
behaviour as a course to which necessity drove him, to grin the 
people to the support of the war. For now there were certain 
tidings that Viteilius had assumed the • sovereign title and 
suthon'ty, and frequent expresses brought accounts of new 
secessions to him ; others, however, came, annouTiriDg that the 
Pannonian, Dalmarian, and Mecsian legions, with their officers, 
adhered to Otho. Ere long also came favourable letters from 
Mucianus and Vespasian, generals of two formidable armies, the 
one in Syria, the o^ei in Jndaa, to assure him of their firmness 
to his interest: in confidence wliMeof he was so exalted, that he 
"Tote to Viteilius not to attempt anything beyond his post; and 
offered him large suras of mouqr and acity, where he might live 
bis time out in pleasure and ease. Tliese overtures at first were 
^ponded to by Viteilius with equivocating civilities; which 
Soon, however, turned into an inteichar^ of angry words ; and 
letters passed between the two, conveying bitter and shameful 
^enns of reproach, which were not false indeed, for that matter, 
oriy it was senseless and ridiculous for each to assail the other 
■"ith accusations to which both alilm must plead guilty. For it 
’’■ere hard to detemiine whidi of Ae two had been most profuse, 
•^ost effeminate, which was most a novice in military affairs, and 
raost involved in debt through previous want of means. 

As to the prodigies and apparirions that happened about this 
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tune there were many reported «!udi none could answer for, or 
wbch were told m different wa>s, but one whi^ everybody 
ectuahy saw with their eyes, was the statue, m the capitol, of 
Victory earned m a chanot, with the reins dropped out of her 
hands, as if she were grown too weak to hold them any l^ger , 
uid a second, that Caius CtesaPs statue m the eland of Tiber, 
without any earthquake or wmd to account for it, turned round 
from west to east, and this, they say, happened about the tune 
when Vespasian and hu pi^ first openly began to put them 
selves forward Another incidcot, which the people in general 
thought an evil sign, was the inundation of the Tiber, for though 
It happened at a time when nveis are usually at their fullest, yet 
such height of water acd so tremeodom a flood had never been 
knowD Wore, nor such a destruction of proper^, great part of 
the aty being under water, and espeaalfy the com market, so 
that It occasioned a great dearth for several days 
But vdien news nas now brought that Cxana and Valens, 
commanding for Vitellius, had possessed themselves of the Alps, 
Otho sent Dolabella U patnaati, who was suspected by the 
soldiery of lotne evil pur^e), for whatever reason, whether it 
were fear of him or of any one else, to the town ol Aqumuu), to 
give eacoungement there, and proceeding then to choose which 
of the magistrates should go with hun to the war, he named 
amongst the rest Lucius, yitetlras’s brother, without distinguish* 
ifig him by any new marks either of hu favour or displeasure 
He also took the greatest precautions for Vitellius’s wife and 
mother, that they might be safe, and free from ajl apprehensioa 
for themselves He made BTaviusSabmus, Vespasian s brother, 
goveroor of Rome, either in honour to the memory of Nero, who 
bad advanced him ionneity to that command, which Galba had 
taken awaj, or else to show bu confidence in Vespasian by hu 
favour to his brother 

After he came to Braillum, a town of Italy near the Po, he 
stayed behind himself, and ordered the army to march under the 
wndua of Manus Ccisus, Suetonius Paulmus, Callus, and 
Spunna, aD men of experience and reputation, but unable to 
rarry their p«-it plans ud purposes into effect, hy tmcin of the 


remper oi the Mmy, which would take orders from 
wne but the emperor whom they themselves had made their 
.V better disciplme, the 

“‘1 disobedient upon the 
fenced and used to hard work , 
* *®ft from their long easy bring and 
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lack of service, having spent most of dieir time in the theatres 
and at state shows and on the stage; srhile moreover they tried 
to cover their deficiencies by airogance and vain display, pre- 
tending to decline their duty, not because they were unable to do 
the thing commanded, but because they thought themselves 
above it So that Spurina had like to live been cut in pieces 
for attempting to force them to thrir work; they assailed him 
with insolent language, accusing him of a design to betray and 
min Oesari! interest; nay, some of them that were in drink 
forced his tent in the n^ht, and deEnanded money for the ex- 
penses of their journey, whiti tiiey must at once take, they said, 
to the emperor, to complain of him. 

However, the contemptuous treatment they met with at 
Placentia did for the present good sendee to Spurina, and to the 
cause of Otho. For Titdlius’s men marched up to the walls, 
and upbraided Otho’s upon flje ramparts, calling them players, 
dancers, idle spectatore of Pythian and Olympic games, but 
novices in Ha art of war, who never so much as looked on at a 
battle; mean souls, that triumphed in the beheading of Golba, 
BQ old man unarmed, but bad no desire to look real enemies in 
theface. \Wchrapr9aciies$oiQj!amed them that they kneeled 
at Spurina'a feet, entreated him to give his orders, and assured 
him no danger or toil should be too great or too diScult for them. 
Whereupon when VitelHus’s forces made a v^rous attack on 
the town, and brought up numerous engines against the walls, 
the besieged bravely repulsed them, and, repdling ^e enemy 
w-ith great slaughter, secured flie safety of a noble dty, one of 
the most flourishing places in Italy. 

Besides, it was observed that Otho's officers were much more 
inoffensive, both towards the public and to private men, than 
those of Vitellius; among whom was Geciua, who used neither 
the language nor apparel of a dtizen, an overbearing, foreip- 
seeming man, of gigantic stature, and always dressed in trews 
and sleeves, iter the luanner of the Gauls, whilst he conversed 
with Roman officials and magistrates, Hb wife, too, travelled 
along with him, riding in splendid attire on horseback, with a 
chosen body of cavahy to escort her. And Fabius Vaiens, the 
other general, was so raparious that neither what he plundered 
from enemies, nor what he stde or got as gifts and bribes from 
his friends and allies, could satisfy Ms wishes. And it was said 
that it was in order to have time to raise money that he had 
marched so slowlj- that be was not present at the former attack. 
But some lay the blame on OEdna,sayu^,that out of a desire to 
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gam the victcry by hmself before Fabiuj jouied Hm, he com- 
nutted sundiy other errors d lesser wnsequfflce, amd by en- 
gaging unseasonably and when he could not do so thorougblyi 
he very nearly brought all toiuin 
When be found himself beat off at Placentia, he set on to 
attack Cremona, another law and nch aty. In the meantime, 

Annius Callus marched to lom^wnaa St Placentia, but having 

mtelligence that the siege vos raised, end that Cremona was m 
danger, he turned to its rditf, and «icaniped just by the enemy, 
where he was da3y reinforce by ether officers Carcina placed a 
strong ambush of heavy Infantry m some rough and woody 
country, and gase orders to hi5 horse to advance, and if the 
enemy should charge them, then to make a slow retreat, and draw 
them mto thesnare. But his stratagem was discovered by some 
deserters to Celsus, who attacked with a good body of horse, but 
followed the pursuit cautiously, and succeeded in surroonding 
and routing the troops m the ambuscade , and if the infantry 
wbch he ordered up from the camp bad come soon enough to 
sustain the horse, Cscina's whole army, la all appearance, had 
been totally routed But t^ulinus, moving too slowly, was 
accused of acting with a degree of needless caution not to have 
been expected from one of his reputation So that the soldiers 
uiceosed Otbo against bo, accused him of treacheiy, and 
boasted loudly that the victory had been in theff power, and 
that if It was not complete, it was owing to the mismanagemeat 
of their generals, ail which Otbo did not so much believe as he 
was wiUmg to appear not to debdieve He therefore sent bis 
brother Titiaaus, with PTocuIus, the prefect of the guards, to 
the army, where the latter was genoal in reality, and the former 
m appearance Celsus and Paulmas had the title of fnends and 
counsellors, but not the leastauthonty or power At the same 
t^, there was nothing but quarrel and disturbance amongst 
me enemy, espeaally where Valeos owunaaded , for the soldier? 
here, being infomed of wfaat had happened at the ambuscade, 
were eingrf because tb^ hod not been permitted to be present 
to strike a blow in defence of the Ines of so many men that had 
oieQ m that Mtion, Valtns, with much difficulty, quieted their 
lury, alter they had now began to throw missiles at him, and 

quit^ his camp, joined Chwaa. 

riL. came ta Bednacum, a little town near 

culus'lI^A w c^led a councj of war, where Pro- 

with ftieir late suoxss, saying they ought not to 
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lose their time and opportanity and present height of strength, 
and wait for Vitehius to arripe out trf Gaui. But Paulinus told 
thtm that the enemy’s whole force was present, and that there 
was no body of reserve behind; bot that Otho, if he would not 
be too precipitate, and chose ^ enemy’s time, instead of bis 
om, for the battle, might expect rdnforcemen^ out of Mcesis 
and Pannom'a, not inferior in nnmbm to the troops ttiat were 
already present. He thought it probable, too, that the soldiers, 
who were then in heart b^orc tiicy were Joined, would not be 
less so when the forces were all come up. Besides, the deferring 
battle could not be inconvenient to them that were sufficiently 
provided with all necessaries: but the others, being in an 
Qerny’s country’, must needs be exccedmgiy straitened in a 
little time. Marius Celsus was of Paulinus's opinion; Annius 
Callus, being absent and under the surgeon's hands tough a 
fall from his horse, was consulted by letter, and advised Otho 
to stay for those legions that were marclung from llcssia. But 
iftir all he did not follow the advice; and the opinion of those 
that declared for a battle prevailed. 

There are several reasons given for this determination, but 
the most apparent is this; that dre ptatorian soldiers, as ^ey 
8» called, who serve as guards, not relishing the mili^ disci* 
pline whi^ they now bad begun a littie more to experience, and 
longing for their amusements and onwailike life among the 
*hwvs of Rome, would not be commanded, but were eager for a 
hsttie, imagining that upon the first onset they should cany 
ell before mem. Otho ako himself seems not to have shown 
the proper fortitude in beariig op against the uncertainty, and, 
of effeminacy and want d use, had not patience for 
cilculations of danger, and was so uneasy at the apprehej^ion 
it that he shut his eyes, and like cme going to leap from 
^ precipice, left everything to fortune. This is the aewunt 
S«cundu5 the rhetorician, who was his secretary, gave of the 
®2tter. But dthers would tell you that there were many movc- 
in both armies for acting in concert; and if it were pos- 
sible for them to agree, then thqr diould proceed to choose one 
their most experienced ofliern to: were present ; if not they 
should convene the senate, and invest it with the power of elec- 
And it is not improbable to emperors 

’ben bearing the title having really any repuUtion, such p^- 
Poses were really entertamed among the genuine, semceaDle, 
sober-minded part of the soldiers. For wbat could be more 
'^»tis and unreasonable than that die evils which the Roman 
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otizcns had formerijr thought rt so lamentable to i^ict upon 
each other for the sake of a SjDa « a Manus, a or • 
Potnpey, should now be undergone anew, for the object ol 
letting the empire pay the expenses of the gluttony and 
perance of Vitclhus, or the loosenss and effeminacy of Otho? 
It 13 thought Celsus, upon sudi reflations, protracted the 
time in order to a possible acconunodation, and that Otho 
pushed on things to an extremity to prevent it 
He himself returned to BnxiUnm, which was another false 
step, both because be withdrew ftom the combatants all the 
EBOtves of respect and desire to gam hu favour which lus pre- 
sence would have supfJied, and b^uie be weakened the army 
by detaching some of his best and most faithful troops for bis 
horse and foot guards 

About the sane tune also happened a ihirtaish on the Po. 
As Cfcma was laying a bridge over it, Otho's men attacked 
bia, and tned to prevent it And when they did not succeed, 
on &eir putting mto their boats tcrchwood, with a quantity of 
sidphur and pitch, the wind on the nver suddeoJy caught their 
mat^ that they had prepared against the enemy, and blew it 
mto a light First came moke, aira then a clear fiame, and the 
mea, getting mto great coofusioB aad jumping averboa^, upset 
the b«ts, and put themselves ludicrously at the mercy of their 
enetoies Also the Germans attacked Otho's gladiators upon a 
small island in the nver, routed then, and killed a good many 
All which made the soldiers at Bcdnacum full of anger, and 
eagerness to be led to battle. So Proculos led them out of 
B^ucum to a place fifty furlongs o3, where he pitched his 
camp so ^orantly and with such a ndioilous want of fore- 
sight that the soldiers suffered octremely for want of water, 
though It was the spring tune, and the plains all around were 
full of running streams and nven that never dned up The 
next day he proposed to attack the enemy, first making a march 
of not less than a hundred furkwigs, but to this Paulmui 
objected, saying thty ought to wait, and not mmediately after 
a journey engage men who would have been standiQg tn their 
and arranging themseh es for battle at them leisure, whilst 
were making a long mardi, with all their beasts of bmdesi 
and them camp followers to encumber them As the generals 
^ arguing about tha matter, a Nuraidiaa courier tome from 
^ -mih orders to lose no tune, but give battle Accordingly 
As soon as Ca:ma had notice, hi 
was much surprised, and quitted ha post on the nver to hasten 
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to the camp. In the meantime, fte men had armed themselves 
mostly, and were receiving tiie word from VaJens; so while the 
legions took up their position, tfiqrsent out the best of their 
horse in advance. 

Otho’s foremost troops, npon some groundless rumour, took 
up the notion that the commanders on the other side would 
come over; and accordingly, upon their first approach, tliey 
saluted them with the frienifly title of fellow-soldiers. But the 
others returned the compliment with anger and disdainful words; 
which not only disheartened those that had given the saluta- 
tion, but excited suspicions of tlreir fidelitv' amongst the others 
on their side, who had not This caused a confusion at the vcrj‘ 
first onset. And nothing else that followed was done upon any 
plan; the baggage-carriers, mingling up with the fighting men, 
created great disorder and division; as well as the nature of the 
ground, the ditches and pits in wbicli were so many that they 
were forced £0 break their ranis to avoid and go round them, 
and so to fight without order, and in small parties. There were 
but two legions, one ol Vitellius’s called Hie Ravenous, and 
another of Otho’s, called The Assistant, that got out into the 
open outspread level and engaged in proper fonn, fighting, one 
main body against the other, for some length of time. Otho's 
men were strong and bold, but had never t«en in battle before; 
Vitellius’s had seen many wars, but were old and past their 
strength. So Otho’s legion charged boldly, drove back their 
^ponents, and took the eagle, killing pretty nearly eve:}- man 
in the first rank, till the others, full of rage and shame, rct-unied 
the charge, slew Orfidius, the commander of the legion, and took 
several standards. Varus Alfenus, with his Batavians, who are 
the natives of an island of the Rhine, and are esteemed the best 
of the German horse, fell upon tfic gladiators, who had a re- 
putation both for valour and skHl in fighting. Some few of 
these did their duty, but the greatest part of them made towards 
the river, and, falling in wilh some exports stationed there, were 
cut o5. But none behaved so HI as the pratorians, ivho, with- 
out ever so much as meeting tie enemy, ran away, broke 
through their own body that stood, and put them into disorder, 
h’otw-itlistanding this, many of Otho's men routed those that 
wore opposed to them, brote right into them, and forced their 
’.'ay to the camp through the very middle of their conquerors. 

As for their coramandcK, neitiier Proculus nor Paulinus ven- 
tured to re-enter with the troops; they turned aside, and avoided 
t!;e soidiers, -Kho had already diaigcd tie miscarriage upon llieir 
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officers Anruiu Callus received into the town and rallied the 
scattered parties, and encouraged them with an assurance that 
the battle was a drawn one aad the victory had m many pam 
been theirs Manus Celsua, collcctmg the officers, urged the 
pubLc interest, Otho himself, if he were a brave man, would 
not, after such an expense of Roman blood, attempt anythmg 
further, especially since even UtoandSapio, though the liberty 
cl Rome wai then at stake, had been accused of being too 
prodigal d so many brave inen’i lives as were, lost tn Africa, 
rather dian submit to Cassar alter the battle of Phanaba had 
gone against them For thoiigh all persons are equally subject 
to the aprice oJ fortune, yet aD good men have one advantage she 
cannot deny, which u thu, toaa leasonably under misfortunes 
TTus langui^e was well accepted anjon^t the officers, who 
sounded the private soldiers, end found them desuous of peace, 
and Titianus jffio gave directions that envoys should be sent in 
order to a treaty And Mcordagly »t waa agreed that the con* 
ference should be between Ohus and Callus on one part, aad 
Valens with Csctna on the other As the two first were upon 
tbeir journey, they met some ceutunons, who told them the 
tro^s were already in motion, oardung for Bedriacum, but 
that they themselves were deputed by their generals to carry 
proposals for an accommodation Celsus and Callus expressed 
their approval, and requested them to turn back and cany them 
to feana However, Cfelsus, upon his approach, was m danger 
from the vanguard, who happciied to be some of the horse that 
had suffered at die ambush For « sooa as they saw him, they 
hallooed, and were coming down upon bun, but the centunons 
came forward to protect hir», and the other o fficen crying out 
and bidding them desist, Gecua tame up to mfonn hraself of 
the tumult, which he quieted, and giving a fnerdly greeting to 
Celsus, took him m his company and proceed towards Bed- 
nafliiii Tibanus, meantime, had repented of having sent the 
messengers, and placed lh<w of the soldiers who were mote 
confident upon the walls once again, bidding the others also go 
Md support them But when Decua rode up on his horse and 
held cut his band, no one did n said to the contrary, those on 
the walls greeted his men with salutations, others opened the 
gatts and went out, and mingled freely with those they met, 
instead of wts of hostiliQr, time was nothing but mutual 
xbmag ol ^ds and congratukuons, every one taking the 
caw and submitung to ViteDnis. ^ 

Tins u the account which the most of those that were present 
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at the battle give of it, yet own that the disorder they were in, 
and the absence of any unity of adion, would not give them 
leave to be certain as to particnlars. And when I myself 
travelled afterwards over the field of battle, Ifestrins Floras, a 
nan of consular degree, one tS. those wk» had been, not will- 
ingly, but by command, in attendance on Otho at the timp, 
pointed out to me an ancient temple, and told me, that as he • 
went that way after the battle, he observed a heap of bodies 
piled up there to such a height that those on the top of it 
touched the pinnacles of the roof. How it came to be so, be 
could neither discover himself nor learn frooi any other person; 
2s indeed, he said, in civil wars it generally happens that 

E ^ter numbers are killed when an army is routed, quarter not 
Ing given, because captives are of no advantage to the con- 
querors; but why the carcasses should be heaped up after that 
maane is not easy to determine. 

ptho, at first, as it frequently happens, received some uncer- 
tain Tumours of the issue of the battle. But when some of the 
womded that returned from the field informed him rightly of 
it) it is not^ indeed, so much to be wondered at that his friends 
should bid him not give all op as lost or let his courage sink; 
but the feeling shown by the soldiers is something that ejKeeds 
all belief. There was not one of them would either go over to 
the conqueror or show any disposition to mate terms for him- 
$alf, as if their leader's cause was desperate; on the contrar}*, 
they crowded his gates, called out to him the title of emperor, 
and as soon as he appeared, cried out and entreated him, catch- 
ing hold of his hand, and throwing themselves upon the ground, 
and with all the moving Janguage of tears and persuasion, 
besought him to stand ty them, not abandon them to their 
Kiemies, but employ in hrs sendee their lives and persons, which 
would not cease to be his so loi^ as they had breath; so urgent 
'ras their zealous and universal importuiuty. And one obscure 
2-nd private soldier, after he had drawn his sword, addressed 
hims^toOtho: “By this, Oesar,iod^ our fidelity; there is 
not a man amongst us but would strite thus to serve you; ” and 
50 stabbed himself. Notwithstandn^ this, Otho stood serene 
2nd unshaken, and, with a face full of cnnsteiwg- and composure, 
turned himself about and loolad at than, repljing thus: “ This 
day, my fellow-soldiers, whidi pves me suii proofs of pur 
^Section, is preferable even to that on which you saluted me 
emperor; deny me not, therefore, the yet higher satisfaction of 
laying down my life for the pre s eiv ation of so many brave 
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men m this, at least, let me be worthy of the empire, that ts. 
to die fat It I am of opinion the enony hw neither gamed an 
entire nor a decisive victory, I have advice that the Jlcesian 
army is not many days’ journey distant, oa its march to the 
Adriatic, Asia, Syria, and Egypt, and tlw legions that are 
servine against the Jews, declare for ui, the senate is also w 1* 
vs and the wives and duldren of our opponents are in onr 
cQRer, but alas, it is not la defence of Italy against Hannibal 
or Pyn-hLS or the Cimbri that we fight, Romans combat here 
agaiit Romans, and, whether we conquer or are defeated our 
country suSers and we commit a crime' victory, to whichever 
It fall, is gained at her expense Believe it many times over, I 
can die with more honour than I can reign For I cannot see 
St all how I should do say such great good to my country by 
gaming the Victory, as 1 shall by dymg to establish peace and 
tnanimity and to save Italy from such another unhappy day ” 
As soon as he had done, he was resolute against all manner 
ef argument or persuasion, and takuig leave of his fnends and 
the senaton ^t were present, he bade them depart, and wrote 
to those that weie absent, and sent letters to the towns, that 
they might have every honour and facility in their journey 
Then he seat for Cocceius, his brother’s son, who was yet a bay, 
and bade him be in no apprehension of Vitellius, whose mother 
and wife and family he ^d treated with the same tenderness 
as his own, and also told him that this had been hts reason for 
delaying to adopt him, which be had meant to do as his son, 
he had desired that be might share his pow er, if be conquered, 
but not be mvolved m hu ram if be failed “ Take notice,” 
he added, " my boy, of these my last words, that you neither 
too negligently forget, nor too zealously remember, that Cc^ar 
was jour uncle ” By and by be heard a tumult amongst the 
soldiers at the door, who were Ueaung tiie senators with menaces 
for preparing to withdraw, upon which, out of regard to their 
safetj, he showed himself once more m public, but not with a 
gentle aspect and la a persuadii^ manner as before, on the 
contrary, vnth a countenance that discovered mdignation and 
authonty, he commanded sudi as were disorderly to leave the 
place, and was not disobejed 

It was now evening, and feelmg thirsty, he drank some water, 
Md then twk two daggers that belonged to him, and when he 
^ My exmmed their edges, he laid one of them down, 

itmnts, and distributed some money amongst them, but not 
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inconsiderateiyj nor like one too lavtsli of what was not his own; 
for to some he gave mor^ to otheis kss, all strictly in modera- 
&0D,.and distinguishing every one’s partiailar merit. ^^Tien 
tte done, he dismissed them, and passed the rest of the 
Kght in so sound a sleep that the officers of his bed-chamber 
heard him snore. In the morning, he called for one of his 
freedmen, who had assisted him m arranging about the senators, 
tad hade him bring him an accoimt if they were safe. Being 
mformed they were ah weU and wanted nothing, “ Go then,” 
said he, " and show yourself to the soldiers, lest they should 
oJt you to pieces for being accessory to my death.” .4s soon 
a he was gone, he held his sword upright under him mth both 
hands, and failing upon it expired with no more than one 
single groan to express his sense of the pang, or to inform those 
ui2t waited without 4Vhen his servants, therefore, raised their 
exclamations of grief, the whole camp and city were at once 
SDed with lamentation; tiie soldiers Wnediately broke in at 
flit doors with a loud O}*, in passionate distress, and accusing 
tiiemselyes that they had been so negligent in looking after that 
life which was laid down to preserve theire. Nor would a man 
of them quit the body to secure his own safety' with the ap- 
proaching enemy; but having raised a funerai pile, and attired 
the body, they'bore it thither, arrayed in their arms, those 
unoeg them greatly exulting who succeeded In getting first 
Under the bier and becoming its bearers. Of ^e others, some 
themselves down before the body and kissed his wound, 
ethers grasped his hand, and others that were at a distance 
knelt down to do him obeisance. There were some who, after 
patting their torches to the pile, slew themselves, though iey 
not, so far as appeared, either any particular obligations 
fa the dead, or reason to apprehend ill-usage from the victor. 
Simply, it would sean, no king, legal or illegal, had ever been 
possessed with so e.v'treme and vehement a passion to command 
others, as was tliat of these men to obey Otho. Nor did their 
jwe of him cease with his death; it survived and changed ere 
wng into a mortal hatred to his successor, as will be shown m 
prof^r place. . . 

They placed the remains of Otho in the earth, and r.u.^cd m;cr 
fhem a monument which neither by its size nor the poiiip of its 
fa^oriptioTi might excite hostili^. I myself ha\‘e seen it, at 

Srivillam; a piainstructuie,and the^iapbunly this: To the 

fa'-mory of Jfarcus Otho. He ffied in his thirty-eighth yvs, 
e-fter a short reign of about three months, his death being as 
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much applauded as bis life was ecnsnred, for if he Lved nol 
Utter than Nero, he died more nohfy The soldiers were dis- 
pleased with Pollio, one of their two prefects, who bade them 
unmediatelj saear allegiance ta Vitellius, and when they 
andentood that some of the senafers were still upon the spot, 
they made no opposition to the departure of the rest, but only 
disturbed the tmnquQlity of Wrgintus Rufus with an offer cf the 
(TOvemment, and momg m one body to hu house in amts, 
they hnt entreated him, and then demanded ol him to accept 
of the e-npire, or at least to be their mediator But he, that 
refused to command them when conquererrs, thought itndicuious 
to pretend to it now they were beat, and was unwilling to go as 
tieir envoy to the Germans, whom tn past time he had cotn- 
pdlcd to do various thugs that they had not liked, and for 
these reasons he slipped away through a private door As soon 
as the soldiers perceived this, they owned Vitellius, and so got 
tbeir pardon, end served uider 
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CalJIblus, U. 127 
OiUicrates, ii. 26a 
Calikratidu, U. isS S. 

Caliimaclius, ii. 231 
Callipides, ii- 36S 
OUlipns, ii 258; iii. 367-70 
Callislhcaes, li. 510-3 
Caimt ■ 
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Calpucnia, ii. ,540, 576 
Caiviaus, Domilius, ii. 562 
Camerinutn, ii. 97 
Camerium, i. 50 

Camillas, i. 191; siege of Vea, 192! 
dictator, 194: sack of V«i, tgS i 

Uanisbed, 200 ; u'sr wsln Uw 

Gauls 204 £.; Gauls scattered, 
2 on; Romo rebuilt, 215; Latin 
war, 218; rdiei of Sotrimn. sig; 

Tusculanrevolt, 2:1; death, 225 i 

Caaidius, iii. 55 A., 37 * i- 


Canutias, iii. 367 
Cvbo, it 389 f-. 393 

Camrades, i. 537 
CandUus, ^urins, i, 59, 117 
Casca, iL 377; ui. 3S1, 383, 406 
Cassander, ii. 527 f.; iii. 24 
Cassius, it 280, 289, 298, 574 t, 577, 
5S0; iii 376 f. 394, 400-5 
Catana, I ^2, 393; ii. 339 

Catilta^u.335; iii- 43, 193 1, 195-9 
Cato, Marcus, i. 316; ii, 35; at 
Tarentum, i. 51S; accuses Soipio, 
519; in Sardinia, 531; some 
memondjla sayings. 322 S.; con- 
sid in Hither Spain, 524 {.; in 
Greece, 526 f.; at Thermopyte, 
527 i.; ceosor, 531 0,; familv ro- 
latwos, ,434 B.; sent to Cartliaee. 
540: deatb, 541; compared wfth 
Aristides, 442.5 

Cato Use Younger. 11. 283, 421, 424 1, 
«3. 435.535 I, 539. 5«P! III. St- 
30; warof Spartacus, 34; death 
of Capie, 35; at Antioeb, 38: 
qurestor, 40 1; tribust, 44; ud 
uesor, 46; and Ponpey, st 1; 
and Piofcmy, 55: and Cicero, 58; 
pretoi,6i; slaods forconsulshlni 
66; at D^nbaobhiia, 70; In 
Utka. 72 S.; deatb, 8c 
Caiulus, Lutatius, ii. iia; Hi. 40 
Catuhis, Quintus, il. 93, 283, 497, 


cS.« 


. Marius, iii. 497, 505 f. 
Ceosorinus, ii. 14S, 294 S, 
Ce(Uei[US,ilao 5 f., 535 ; iii- 45 , i 97 
Cbabrias. il 382; iii. 3 
Cb*TOi>ca, 9 «t; t.447; 

Cbakcdi^ 1 318 
Cbalds, il 33 
Chares, iii. 11 
Charidcs, in. 17 
Ouiilan^ L 62, 64 
CSiaron, I 43S S., 451 
rtinri ais. iii 93 
OuyTOgoaus. iii 18S 
Ocero, il 283, 4 * 7 , 443 . 53 *. 535 , 
541. 534: id. 45 , 53. r86, 279, 387; 
inABieos, ii, i 58 ; trial of verres, 
191; consul r94: and Catiline 
omspitacy, 197 f.; and Ctesar, 
201 ft; dodius's laction, 207 f-; 
cases of Milo and .Moreno, 112; 
ymjs POmpey. 214: and Antony, 
2i8tr death. ***; compared with 
Demostbeaes, 223-6 
Ckober. Tillius, ii. 577 ! “ 1 - 3^3 
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trt«« t«S »ik£ PitiJWia*, iM 1-, 4r JH 

«, m m*ii- »Uk 

I f'cnti- •uMu<* CofO^-*V U* 3 54 


1^1 ejfti(;a»i* *4 

^ina, 195 0 «tS, JM «»- 
pired » til LunJ-us. jio t 
CnMS,ii.5tf $7 . _ 

Cttma, C. Hel ^^s. il 3 9 Li. iH 
CAa*, 0>rt«' Ui, U, 199 B n* 5«» 

I 3S; £. L£ #!» 

Ot nffl, is J» L . 

Oausist Ayr A L »55 
CStustod»s. )- »t7 
Ouc:bas,U 4:5 453! 

Onsbo. U til 

a»ttB4L49J , . . 

C*o!Obroius ivj 1. 44] 44* IL 
il®, 374 111. 94 L 

tfi* Ajlypal^JB. i. jj 
Cl*9tSKC«. u. J t xt5 wi. s* 4t> 

£ bMAiD« Lia] 99 Ufcea 
iic>n, id 9 at Dyttc. t®} 
Arfi* ear'll^ »i<i tedptoln#/ 
ri tnpL *'J ''"in* t»ii»n t>f 
Anti.'vmit oEgypt uol | 
£ «ta M« Vi A(n Ri094fCd 
«. (3 U« CraecBi, ij^t 
a«'a, 11 *4) L, j*] 

Q«oatea,b> i]5 
daoarntftlL^r 171 
CkMltti, ll. )]] <5] 47( $43.' 
14. it] tL, 303 jaS 31; £, 

CUiai I <yo 

Cls4ob,F*i<>}icwvaiii XX 

Cltux. U 4 6 )oa L ll 43 ( 

Clod 91, App 10, fl. 3A rri U *79. 
^«9 


C^natM. a. t 

Cus tana li- »*9 

CO»tA B. *97 

Crir* U- 1!9 

(^^isDV cjiia u. 449 1 ) 5 j 

C(»»Ai4-474 *mF 4*» *i* 5V 

J jt fct fOj hllw? fa » CH-« 
. 175 {b>ts-*T * 7 '**i 


a«3i9*, jnitllW, fl. 431 . 5J5 1, J«* 
lU (31 KSA-IX 
a«la. i I]5 
Qu. iai,{. Its 

Cocks. ijjL 

CcUjs.lxii 
Cscusius, L xia, 333 ft 
Cao^feiuJiil. lU 445 
Copcjifos, il. 307 
Certojs, L 361 
Omnti. k 367 

CcssolMins, t 3 j 7 sTQinifa H 
coioie«,33} vsetoo at tMctri, 
S30 Cotwli laJtBj. 334 t lol- 
»aaiul>«a 411,534 tinldisor^ 

S : 8 b*ais£^ )44 Rllm to 
_ uiTED, 346 Mires B? Vobcua 


,, . . duj'rf Xy 

M vAt*. n® B R ,m to Cof 
ibr MS t itli. s®4 ttoariml 
•Hi NjClt. jnj-r 
Cr*trfT9.U.3t]A3a\SB] LL)9i> 

Cri'nidcx U. t(3, 14] L 
CrAtmtAl. »j 8 

Crti n***> ia 4B4 
Of »«, lU. Ml 
DcniA V r)9 L 

Ci(4i«a.ii osrtx lUL 
CtfOpbao, iu. l!<t 
Coloo Termtlix, IL 34 
Carw B. 43 S 331 bKtyi 
C«(^«.U4ans, £ $17 
Cttffa,t.«7 

Cjm. i. xto L W. 4S3 (jUe 

latm 11 

04 aair*& ft 404 

I>«du«'ua. I *75 

Dtsnrava. lit $$ L 

OaiPndA ia. 143 

P«isna. t. 4(3 U. 1 S 1 

D4rM>yb«9m li 6 

llaiiu. a 478 503 UL «5). 4?» 8 


Pe»ta 


... - ^ $9 

Devndev Uk X Xx Ift t], l$o, iSf 
Penantux, L 337 ft 470 49734] 
P»«»«nA a 43 4b, 4b 1- Ik *17 
at)<l U Uriliiin, 4(9 / at 
AUsaa »3> I DlrrksfiirfdJcv; 
•15 >r(90|Rbodn,l4i L 4aa 
C»«ua4er *4* tad 5- sucux, 
X48 fl ba tie St Maaiisea, *}3 
Mutd i ot Cl JliorfoftU. *54 
*«S el Ttebes, «? «ti(« to 
Cauasdrea. s 5 t tvTeodcn to 
SeJoBCU i«s i till, iw eosa- 
fartil *itb Antoo] stSft. 
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SBoloiTT of 13*1- *<* jtiWis*.U-30St 

the Ctieciit eoto^ared wtlh Afis lLirfLs,ilWJ»,i. *8< 

and aeoi»a>es, 159-dJ 

' Lnenjus. ia 400 t 
LecreUus, LuaiK, L 21} 


HirrlKstioB' 33* ^ 3°J W 5** 

Hannibal, t- *^9 1. *?< »77 >94. 
467 a 4*5 2 4*5 f- “-J®*-, 
45* «8ot 

HwaheuJ, JL 334 
Heraclides iJl.333t 3J7 3** t 
Hffctites, L 25 

Hwippdas u 339 

Herennius. iu. aaa 
HmnocratA u 458 iji 
HmnnUna, i3 914 
H«raLi,i. « t* 


— i »36 334 *u tT 
M ere i. 468, 47a iu U7 
Her^ytaoV u 34 * 

H pparete, L *g6 
H p; tas, uf. 1*4 
H rpocratcA i 47 o 1 3}9 
lloBeraiu*. Astos as, tu. 485 

gnnnsiud. iL 155 354 (u.4T 

Grbr>u. lit. 383 
Jij-tedes, U 350. ]»* 


Il4d4*.u.339 

Itu and Ot <n, treatise oo, u 


loha of Salulisy xnl 
loba. Ji. j47 1 m. 71 
Ju8mba.b.731, 8t >3 


Loaiaos.ii i6r i!r *00.387 41a f 
418 ukso courajectu-aoi in 
fgppt,4e3 eouati ioj siege of 


jo3 fl at Aimsas and 

Cabira, *jj beats M Lhndites 
91S Amisuibtined.*!? Sinope 
Hseg^ *ai In Annenia, aji 
ITigraaocerta talien, **; bacue 
at AituaU, 4J0 and Fompey 
334 I biary ot *38 deatli. *40 
oofopued vitts Cuskoa, 340 & 
Loyertabi. L 47 U. JTJ 
Las I.S. Cains, u. 84 f 
Lfoortas, u. 17 
Lycnrjtis. L 59 genealogy 60 
^UMt ot Sparta, 5i L lit Isnu 
*nd Egypt dj establishes tbs 
senate. 84 d visino ot tbe land, 
67 coinage, 67 b«s, 68>7* 

tguifage cnitneu, H I tbcU a 
Spartan vntse, 77 t as soldier 
and comnander 9* eleetoa and 

bvul rtnlaiBU, 8s tn t 1 fQ^ 

bdden,l6 Helots, 87 death of, 
83 coopared eritb i<iuna F031- 
piliut 114-9 

Ij^ades, id J04 435 L, 433 L 


Uteenna 1 443 343 . 33 « 
LacKaxeSjULaht 
Larmn, u. 53 d 
Lamactiut. li 337 f 360 
Lacua. (11.238 *48 
Lampen L 330 
Laepnas. lx, xt nr L 
Us^ro*. *x 
Lanassa, u- 49 

Lareni a,!. 31 

La nmt, 1. jt? t 

Lentnlus, k *So, 335 J51. ,34 
. 43 4*. tSV aoi. 109 
leon 111. It 

Lerwidaa t 6* t. 466, 4*2 48] 


li 8j, *&, 90, 94 L 

^natiB IL 514, 4S0 
Leojlheoes utipL 


354 S 111 li ( 9t and Cstu. 
ti. ity at Latnpsacus, lii e. 
Sestos taken, laj isThnne,xa7 
doped by tbaniabaxas, 131 ta 
AS a. j}4 death, 137 S Com- 
pared wth Srlla, *77 80 
Lysandndas. lu Z13 aSo 
Lysnniclius, li. 49 L, 46S, 484 tiL 
a49.a6i 


Lrpidui, U. sgS : 

^n«ra.U,48 
Lionia, lu *72 
Llfanus. Cuai, Q. j^g 


tiacer Ucinnis, til i;* 
liacbaoidas, u. 8 1 
Mago 1 itz L 3S4 
UauwrcQS, I 393 593 
Usnoaut, Caiut. in 129 L 
llanbiu, L *ir 2:9 t u 33a. 411 
n. 193 «97 

hlartlfioo, I 494 1 
MaioelliDus u 432 
tlaiceUos, Daudius i 3S0 48a 
luenr 461 Gallc war 482 
t*li|1ota obserraacee 453 con 
sut 4«4 kill* Bntocianiu, 485 
UJanta3ten,465 Pnnicwar 467, 
notary tactics, 4& Leoatmi 
Uleo,47o sejeofS'yracuse.47J 
8 hlejara captured, 474 Syra- 



Index 


r’V"'* womislro 

Jiaw'a, iii. 68 
^«P«s, iu. ig? 

before Numan- 
ifv' **'“ Ambcooes, 

VewUa, f.. 

- oaJui, 98; 1C Poatus, 1 
.wl«,M5;in£tniria,ic9: 

H«sQia.U.9i 
Wojsbtcehijs, ii -a, 

if' 3“ 9 


f‘Wl!SUj,i.'g,j 

i eawlidtj, L «i 

feg-a”” 

|SS;U¥<« 

, rct j, 5 ■; ■ i°°’ 113. 151. 

3^‘ ^■' *-. 4« 

.504 ' 35 . 49 . 51 , 56 , 65 . 6 ^ 

teao;;|^4'- 

Jjsbis, ii, 3j j .3 

f''wSabis';''ii”,g!!'; 3 =“®' 5 *S 


I Ne<m, i 385 

! ^t^us, U, 44 f., 335.5 

J^ih. 478 2., 489 
Sicagoras, 2i. 112 
Njranor, ui. 24 f. 


^S‘7 


Ttjre^ 


Kidas.i.298f,, „,; 
at Lauritua, 246 
* 49 ! Poacc o), 

^es, *54 {.; It Kasi 
twnimyrium lost, 265: 
Demosihaaes. 265. rjjjjjts ra 

over Asia.Tnis, js'g; deatb 271- 
I cnmpared u-ilb Crassus <05-7 
j ivicas 0/ Enfi-iim, i, 477 
KIcogcoes, L 184 
' Mcflcfcs, iii. 25 . 4J7-'i 
Kola, i. 468 1 
Norbanus, iii, jjj 
Nutoa PompiUui, i, or; elected 
ki«. 95! accept! kincsbiu, 0?; 
rebjians practice*, 901 poiiti- 
fices appalBted, jm; vestals, lat 
I-: Faioales and Salil, 105 2; re* 
(einos of, 208; amends eialcndar, 
109 f.i death, 123; compared 
with Lpeurgus, 1:4-9 
Numeriu^ 0. 442 
Njpsius, iii. 359. 361 

I Oebus, iu. 476 
Ocusna, 21.289. 303/., 308 
Octavhi^ ii. no. 299 2, 320, 422; 
til. 133 B. 

I Ollboctis, if. 214 
I Olympias, S. 523, 52$ 

Olyrapfedotus, 1 503 
Ononurebu^ ti. 34S 
I Opifflius, iii. 153 t, 256 
I OrcboiDcnos, i. 44; 

I Otobacus, u. 244 

Osenphorfe, least of, i. 24 f. 

I Otacib'a^ i 46Z 

Otho, aforeus, iK. 295, 488, 492 f., 

496 L; and Vilellitis. 499; a! 
HnVfliim, joo; St Bedriocum, 
502; defeat^ jo6; death, 509 


, Pnnueoio, it 489 , 492 . 494. 507 
Parjsatfe, ui. 453 451’. 46j-7. 470 

Faidu^ iCaiiUos, L 276, 078, 400; 
seat to Spain, 402 ; family icla- 
tiOTS, 403 ;u'*rwit*' ibeLiEurians, 
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ioi eoiuuJ ,«7 itUonatOltiB 

Jni 4M KtU« MSI mta, 

415 I MsttdooU nd^od, (19 
J>fKM!iiJTeader 5 .pi inCrw^ 
4JJ ia Efwa. (13 leauwi a 
tmxpK 4 JJ t a* 

toruines, (sS t d 43J cmo- 
7 it»rl wUh ruQoltoo. (iS t 
PanlT Crfnin Cydapgiu, « 
I^muica t l8s S«> 5 M SH * 

}ti u >31 139 
Pdla. twni, >11 39? 

W-widis. L (M a (69 UbwaUtT 
oU«6 m*«te«8 pWfcri 
Rltun. (({ Ud Lcont des, 442 
laBtud ike Csdmes, «} »l 
Trmz (44 hiimia tscnfio^ 
4(3 t tests UetdxOicKiuos, 
43a Uli«s Lansi. 43s soa 
{loltisr 433 ssd Artumn, 
4M t- wftt’itvsa al Veinu. 

4]6 dMtt 43I eompsmlvttb 
1 irutlM |tr 90 
Pud eta u SS( t, (?( 

Pupt&a tl 431 

Pen M I is 3 nuiers «i, 2<t I 
(dnpti d!tD»enue partf 2}t t 

celyiiiatlaiebemtt sj? pukbc 
baUAgVSl)! tbvuut 24 t 
SalUl; sp’ts. 2«s loMjR 
mlitr * 4 ? i ^ & 41 B 9 S, tyt 0 
Pe 3 ap'aac 4 Uairu S 33 C>pU«)*' 
it AUuui, i}i L Uaif ' ' 
nhiO, 260 1 datb i6> 
putd « lb P(b BS, 2 S 3 0 
Pu^ifiita Sflita, i 3 ji» 329 0 392 
4 >t 

msess o( Slaeidas, L 49(3) 413 

PetitKV 2 4 J 2 
PtUDitia, U. 3M L 
t^wea'A, is joc^ S19 
Ftisst L 299 L 
Pbsni.U 384 
PbwEsbaus, i. 316 1 It 13a }ta 
3*9 UL 450 

Tbsfnsca, u. 412 1, 367 
rhnrciRus, L «}l 
rtsidlu, L 339 2 } 4 1 
P-ib7 e( Acsrssaa, U. 479 L 
Phil?cfU>«don,i.4C3 SLio^tt 
14 464 I 467 U. 9 Jl 

n£ljstu«,iil.3s$t jjjt * 

rtilodM it 114 

01, iU. 1J7 
riJieyrM, I 239 

Pbi/TWJwa. li I Hus asd 
^•1.4.4 «Larsu ,4 »tKar 
iwtw* » 
ibeiiiW lam oS liturpa, t{ 


hc2ptJ»jty 16 deali 17 wim 
{and mlb Fiatolamits. 39, <1- 
Fh litas, iL 505 0 iiL 286 1 
naota, L 35 

.Koctaviu-t MMmtor( »nd 
^ BaotsiM S »t N-S**' >9 
sad JUaxHider H 4- and Anti- 
pater tot jBpeacbed ot treaon, 
23 deaib s3 
PbOtM VL S6 
PlKEbidas, u. 370 
Pttsates u. 4i3 Ui. 293 $ 
Pbnto^iti, il 311 
Pnsdar tSr 
PUltbOUAi, 12 f 
Pisutratu] L i:a >41 0 
Piso u. 409 428 340 337 “>• 4J*. 


493 


nss^c^ biilb, til utbiQ e{ 
Chatooei, nil, xin fajjulr wu 
death, nu stntepu at Athens, 
U <1 Roos, 2 beliet iB ua 
MtahtT an pnat of ApoUe 
at Pe^Ll, xiT a a moralist, 
aril. aiUiade to Koesutbeoa 
aadPtnOes, sia 
FluUidi «( Emsu, lu. 9 1 
PoUaaus, xiu 
Pallieh<.t, < 1 . tif 

Polte 1U.334 

Ptdrttirvf 524 1 
Mrdcns, 1 67 , 

Polfeactus tb« Sphetbaa, hi- B 
Psl/Koota li 2^4 
PoTtuthaa, it 323 
^t^pcrcbon, il. 344 hi 24 26 
Po^ttitai. h. 502 
PoBsaxaithce:, u. 391 
Po«iima.h 536 1 
Pempaos, Sextus, hi. 2S9 
Pompey L 205 239 276 ff 282 t 
2»3l 3«a 3*3 340 55t 111 6i 
ff 07 L mam*! Aotiet 2, h. 3S S 
aadSjDiSji at Cartbape 354 
ciGa4il,39t battles at Valent a 
lad Sucre 400 eoo5ah403 sent 
apajust CaalM pirates 407 t 
pneu tcauiefid la the east 412 
iQ Ameua, 4t3 subdues 
lUnaoa. 417 ia Syna. 420 at 
A2shiu,42j aadCasar 427 431 
declared sole consul 435 leaves 
Bocae, 44t « Brunde um, 442 
aipfcarsaia.44as d'aii 4i7 
_ tompand with Ages lane 433.62 
n^lie^s, L 244 eonsulsh 9 la- 
•tttule 4 i 4 - " -- -• 
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discovered, 

J45; laws, 152: 
poinlcd, 153; deleat df Pwfsenna, 
156; rout oi Use Saints, 16&; 
lieatb, iCo; compared nitb StdoP, 
t6ia. 

Poppsa, Ui, 489 
Potcia, iii, 3*- 
Porsenna, C 
Portis, ii. Jt6 f. 

Posidonius, }. 413 
Postumlus, Livius, i. 55 
Potiious, ii. 455 fi, 555 L 
Pctidrea, i. 234 
Pracia, ii. 505 t 


312 


3.93 


iTOCUlriuS, 
Piocuius, Julius, 
PcotogeBei, ■ 


Prosias, U. 36, 38 
Ploleoiy, Ui. 237 f., iCo 
Pjtrbus, il.41; iii-2<|S-6r; battle ei 
Ipsus, il. 43; andFasUi]ebi]s,46; 
In bbcedoaia, iS 1; calunu to 
£pirus, 3]:; atTirentum, 54: at 
Asouliioi, So i.j Etr.^ taken. 6t; 
war wlib Maaerlinea, 63 i.; 
beaten at Beneventum. Ss; at 
LacedsRDon, 67 f.; encaiB;« at 
Naijnlla, 72; at Atgos, 72; 
death, 74 

Pythagoras, 1. 9S £ 


Remus, !, 3S, 36, 38 
Rhegium. i. 373 t. 

Kbssaccs, tl. 191, 473 £ 

Roma, i. 28 f. 

Romulus, i, sS; ioundisg ol Rome. 
39; lays out Roma Qoadrata, 33; 
nulitary anangeaieatt, 38; wai 
with the Salines, 44; institutes 
new feasts, 47; splints vstals, 
48; death, 52, 55: compared 
wilb Tlieseua ifr-? 

Roscius, iii. 1E8 
Roxana, ii. 305, 529 
Rualdus, XX 

Rtifia, Virginius, iii. 480, 4B2 t, 497 
RusUcus, U. 302 


Salamis, i. 177 
Saxpedoa, iii. 3- 
Satuminus, u, 85. 08 L 
Scsjva, Cassius, ii. 341 


Seijao Afeicanus, 1. 51J, 325; ii, 37!, 

■ 3>2 ■ : I ■ ' 

Sd^i^Metellus. 1L39D, 367 i.; 111,72 
Se^o, Masi^ 1, 4sr, 430, 341 
Senedo, Sosias, vii ff., liv 
Seleucns. iii. 231, 249 {., 256, 260, 

Smpioo, xiv t 

Sertorius, ii. 307, 399-401; at 
io Sp.aic. J09; in Africa, 
313 t; in Lusitanu, 315 ft.; and 
tbe Cbaracitaniaos, 321; Lauiun 
reduced, 323: baffle near Sa|un- 
fnm, 323; sends llarcus Marius 
into Aan, 329: assassinated, 331; 
compared with Eumeuea, 349 t 
Stndlia, liu 69, 371 f., 374 
Setvilius, ii. 3^, 417 
SestiUus. u. 108 
Sidaius. i. 342 f.; ii. 27S 
Sileous, ii. 13d 1 
SiUaces, ii 302 
Silo, Pon^iMUS, iii. 31 
Simonides, i 168 
Sisimithres, 11 sis 
Socrates, 1. 293 i; ii. 268 
Soloci, i i2o; heeomei a merebaot, 
tao; war with Megarisns, 123; 
Cylooiau sedition, 227 i; Seitae* 
thea, 130; constitution, 132; , 
lairs, 134 f.; Uws about womsi), 
13d; in Egypt, 238; death, 144; 
compared with Poplicola, i6x S, 
Sosibus, M tea 
Sosis, iii. 354 i. 

SoQs, i.fet. 

Spartacos^ ii a78, 280 ii. 

Spemlppiis, Si 341, 348 
Sphsfus. Bl 99 
SphodrTa$,L443i! ligTOi 
Spintber, o. 430 
SpiUirklites, 21. 33^ 33$, 473 f- 
Sporina, iii 301 ' 

.Statnius, iu. 379 

SUtira, ii 524. 529: iii. aje, 463 £. 

Statylliin iii 7B f., S3, 4 1 1 

StbenJs^ii 393 

aapo, ui 23J 

Sfado. LkuiiuS, {- 22Q 

Strabo, u. 387 

Stratodes^ iii. 234 i. 245 
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